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TO  LOED  LTNDHÜEST. 


In  happier  hours,  wlien  I  first  mentioned  to  70Q 
the  idea  of  this  Work,  it  was  mj  intentioii,  while 
inscribing  it  with  yonr  name,  to  have  entered  into 
some  details  as  to  the  prindples  which  had  goided  me 
in  its  composition,  and  the  feelings  with  which  I  had 
attempted  to  shadow  forth,  thongh  as  '*in  a  glass 
darkly/'  two  of  the  most  renowned  and  refined  spirits 
that  have  adomed  these  onr  latter  dajs.  Bnt  now, 
I  will  only  express  a  hope  ihat  the  time  maj  come 
when  iu  these  pages  you  may  find  some  relaxation 
irom  the  cares,  and  some  distraction  from  the  sorrows, 
of  existence,  and  that  you  will  then  receive  this 
dedication  as  a  record  of  my  respect  and  my  affection« 

Matfi  1837. 

A. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SoMB  ten  years  before  the  revolt  of  our  American 
colonies,  there  was  situate  in  one  of  our  midland  conn- 
ties,  on  the  borders  of  an  extensive  forest,  an  ancient 
hall  that  belonged  to  the  Herberts,  but  which,  though 
ever  well  preserved,  had  not  until  that  period  been 
visited  by  any  member  of  the  family,  since  the  exile  of 
the  Stuarts.  It  was  an  edifice  of  considerable  si«e, 
built  of  grey  stone,  much  covered  with  ivy,  and  placed 
upon  the  last  gentle  »elevation  of  a  long  ridge  of  hills, 
in  the  centre  of  a  crescent  of  woods,  that  far  overtopped 
its  Clusters  of  tall  chimneys  and  turreted  gables.  AI- 
though  the  prinoipal  Chambers  were  on  the  first  story, 
you  could  nevertheless  step  forth  from  their  Windows 
on  a  broad  terrace,  whence  you  descended  into  the 
gardens  by  a  double  flight  of  stone  steps,  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  its  length.  These  gardens  were  of  some 
extent,  and  fiUed  with  evergreen  shrubberies  of  re- 
markable  overgrowth,  while  occasionally  turfy  vistas, 
cut  in  the  distant  woods,  came  sloping  down  to  the 
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South,  as  if  they  opened  to  receive  the  sunbeam  that 
greeted  the  genial  aspect  of  Ihe  mansion.  The  groiind- 
floor  was  principally  occupied  hj  the  hall  itself ,  which 
was  of  great  dimensions,  hung  round  with  many  a  fa- 
mily  Portrait  and  rural  picture,  fumished  with  long 
oaken  seats  covered  with  scarlet  cushions,  and  or- 
namented  with  a  parti-coloured  floor  of  altemate  dia- 
monds  of  black  and  white  marble.  From  the  centre  of 
the  roof  of  the  mansion,  which  was  always  covered 
with  pigeons,  rose  the  clock-tower  of  the  chapel,  sur- 
mounted  by  a  vane;  and  before  the  mansion  itself  was 
a  large  plot  of  grass,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded  by  a  hedge  of  honeysuckle. 

This  plot  of  grass  was  separated  from  an  extensive 
park,  that  opened  in  front  of  the  hall,  by  tall  iron 
gates,  on  each  of  the  pillars  of  which  was  a  lion  rampant 
öupporting  the  escutcheon  of  the  family.  The  deer 
wandered  in  this  enclosed  and  well-wooded  demesne, 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  mansion,  in  a  direct  line 
with  the  iroh  gates,  was  an  old-fashioned  lodge,  which 
marked  the  limit  of  the  park,  and  from  which  you 
emerged  into  a  fine  avenue  of  limes  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  fields.  At  the  teirmination  of  this  avenue  was 
,a  streng  but  simple  gate,  and  a  woodman^s  cottage; 
and  then  spread  before  you  a  vast  landscape  of  open, 
wild  lands,  which  seemed  on  one  side  interminable, 
while  on  the  other  the  eye  rested  on  the  dark  heights 
of  the  neighbouring  forest 

This  picturesque  and  secluded  abode  was  the  re- 
Bidence  of  Lady  Annabel  Herbert  and  her  daughter, 


the  joxmg  and  'beautifal  Yenetia,   a  child,   at  the  tiine 

when  OUT  histoiy  commences,   of  tender  age.     It  was 

nearly  seven  years  since  Lady  Annabel  and  her  Infant 

daughter  had  sought  the  retired  shades  of  Cherbury, 

which  they  had  never  since  qnitted.     They  lived  alone 

and  for  eacb  other;  the  mother  educated  her  child,  and 

the  chnd  interested  her  mother  by  her  affectionate  dis- 

position,    the   development  of  a  mind  of  no  ordinaiy 

promise,    and  a  sort  of  captivating  grace  and  charming 

playfalness  of  temper,  which  were  extremely  delightful. 

Lady  Annabel  was  still  young  and  very  lovely.     That 

she  was  wealthy  her  establishment  clearly  denoted,  and 

she  was  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  haughtiest  honses  in 

the  kingdom.     It  was  stränge  then  that,  with  all  the 

brilliant  accidents  of  birth,  and  beauty,  and  fortune, 

she  should  still,   as  it  were  in  the  moming  of  her  life, 

have  withdrawn  to  this  secluded  mansion,  in  a  connty 

where  she  was  personally  nnknown,   distant  from  the 

metropolis,   estranged  from   all  her  own  relatives  and 

connexions,  and  without  the  resonrce  of  even  a  single 

neighbonr,  for  the  only  place  of  importance   in    her 

vicinity  was  uninhabited.     The  general  Impression  of 

the  villagers  was  that  Lady  Annabel  was  a  widow;  and 

yet  there  were  some  specnlators  who  would  shrewdly 

remark,  that  her  ladyship  had  never  wom  weeds,   al- 

though  her  hnsband  could  not  have  been  long  dead 

when  she  first  arrived  at  Cherbury.     On  the  whole, 

however,  these  good  people  were  not  very  inquisitive; 

and  it  was  fortunate  for  them;    for   there   was    little 

Chance  and  slight  means  of  gratifying  their  curiosity. 

1* 
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The  whole  of  the  establisbinent  had  been  fonned  at 
Cherbury,  with  the  exception  of  her  ladyship'a  waiting- 
woman,  Mistresiä  Paniicefort,  and  she  was  by  far  too 
great  a  personage  to  condescend  to  replyto  any  question 
which  was  not  made  to  her  by  Lady  Annabel  herseif. 

The  beauty  of  the  young  Venetia  was  not  the  here- 
ditary  gift  of  her  beautiful  mother.  It  was  not  from 
Lady  Annabel  that  Venetia  Herbert  had  derived  those 
seraphic  locks  that  feil  over  her  Shoulders  and  down 
her  neck  in  golden  streams,  nor  that  clear  grey  eye, 
even  whose  childish  glance  might  perplex  the  gaze  of 
manhood,  nor  that  little  aqniline  nose,  that  gave  a 
haughty  expression  to  a  conntenance  that  had  never 
yet  dreamed  of  pride,  nor  that  radiänt  complexion,  that 
dazzled  with  its  brilliancy,  like  some  winged  minister 
of  Eaffael  or  Corregio.  The  peasants  that  passed  the 
lady  and  her  daughter  in  theit  walks,  and  who  blessed 
her  as  they  passed,  for  all  her  grace  and  goodness, 
often  marvelled  why  so  fair  a  mother  and  so  fair  a 
child  should  be  so  dissimilar,  that  one  indeed  might 
be  compared  to  a  starry  night,  and  the  other  to  a 
snnny  day. 
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It  was  a  briglit  and  soft  spring  moming:  the  dewy 
vistas  of  Cherbuiy  sparkled  in  the  son,  the  cooing  of 
the  pigeons  soonded  aronnd,  the  peacocks  strutted 
about  the  terrace  and  spread  their  taik  with  infinite  en- 
joyment  and  conscious  pride,  and  Lady  Annabel  came 
forth  with  her  little  danghter,  to  breathe  the  renovating 
odours  of  the  aeason.  The  air  was  seented  with  the 
violet,  to^  of  daffodils  were  scattered  all  about,  and 
thongh  the  snowdrop  had  vanished,  and  the  primroses 
were  fast  disappearing,  thdr  wild  and  shaggy  leaves 
still 'looked  picturesque  and  glad. 

"Mamma,"  said  the  little  Venetia,  "is  this  spring?" 

"This  is  spring,  my  child,"  replied  Lady  Annabel, 
^'beautifol  spring!  The  year  is  young  and  happy,  like 
my  little  girl." 

"If  Venetia  be  like  the  spring,  mamma  is  like  the 
Stimmer!"  replied  the  child;  and  the  mother  smiled. 
"And  is  not  the  srunmer  young  and  happy?'*  resomed 
Venetia. 

"It  is  not  quite  so  young  as  the  spring,"  said  Lady 
Annabel,  lookiag  down  with  fondness  oa  her  little 
companioa,  ^^and,  I  fear,  not  quite  so  happy." 

"But  k  is  as  beautiful,"  said  Venetia. 

"It  is  not  beauty  that  makes  us  happy,"  said  Lady 
Annabel;  "to  be  happy,  ray  lore,  we  must  be  good." 

"Am  I  good?"  said  Venetia 
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"Very  good,"  said  Lady  AnnabeL 

"1  am   very  happy,"    said    Venetia;    "I    wonder* 
whether,    if   I   be  aiways    good,    I  shall  always  -be 
bappy?" 

"You  cannot  be  happy  without  being  good,  my 
love;  but  happiness  depends  upon  the  will  of  God.  If 
you  be  good  he  will  guard  over  you." 

"What  can  make  me  unhappy,  mamma?"  inquired 
Venetia. 

"An  evil  conscience,  my  love." 

"Conscience!"  said  Venetia;  "what  is  conseience?" 

"You  are  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  understand," 
said  Lady  Annabel,  "but  some  day  I  will  teach.you. 
Mamma  is  now  going  to  take  a  long  walk,  and  Venetia 
öhall  walk  with  her." 

So  saying,  tiie  Lady  Annabel  summoned  Mistress 
Pauncefort,  a  gentiewoman  of  not  more  discreet  years 
than  might  have  been  expected  in  the  attendant  of  so 
young  a  mistress;  bnt  one  well  qualified  for  her  office, 
very  zealous  and  devoted,  somewhat  conseqnential,  Ml 
of  energy  and  decision,  eapable  of  directing,  fond  of 
giving  advice,  and  habituated  to  command.  The  Lady 
Annabel,  leading  her  daughter,  and  accompanied  by 
her  faithM  blood-hound,  Marmion,  ascended  one  of 
those  sloping  vistas  that  we  have  notieed,  Mistress 
Pauncefort  foUowing  them  about  a  pace  behind,  and 
after  her  a  groom,  at  a  very  respectful  distance,  leading 
Miss  Herbert's  donkey. 

Tl^ey  soon  entered  a  winding  path  through  the 
wood  which  was  the   background   of  their   dwelling. 
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Lady  Annabel  was  silent,  and  lost  in  her  reflections; 
Yeneüa  plucked  the  beautifdl  wild  hjracinths  that  then 
abounded  in  the  wood  in  such  profosion,  that  their  beds 
spread  like  patches  of  blue  enamel,  jind  gave  them  to 
Mistress  Panncefort,  who,  as  the  collection  increased, 
handed  them  over  to  the  groom ;  who,  in  turn,  deposited 
them  in  the,  wicker  seat  prepared  for  bis  young  mistress. 
The  bright  sun  bursting  through  the  tender  foliage  of 
the  clear  and  genial  air,  the  singing  of  the  birds,  and 
the  wild  and  joyous  exclamations  of  Venetia,  as  she 
gathered  her  fiowers,  made  it  a  cheerful  party,  notwith* 
Standing  the  silence  of  its  mistress. 

When  they  emerged  from  the  wood,  they  fonnd 
themselves  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  a  small  down,  over 
which  Venetia  ran,  exulting  in  the  healthy  breeze 
which,  at  this  exposed  height,  was  streng  and  fresh. 
As  they  advaneed  to  the  opposite  declivity  to  that  which 
they  had  ascended,  a  wide  and  peculiar  landscape 
opened  before  them.  The  extreme  distance  was  formed 
by  an  nndulating  ridge  of  lofty  and  savage  hills ;  nearer 
than  these  were  gentler  elevations,  partially  wooded; 
and  at  their  base  was  a  rieh  Valley,  its  green  meads 
fed  by  a  clear  and  rapid  stream,  which  glittered  in  the 
sun  as  it  coursed  on,  losing  itself  at  length  in  a  wild 
and  sedgy  lake  that  formed  the  i^rthest  limit  of  a 
widely-spreading  park.  In  the  centre  of  this  park,  and 
not  very  remote  from  the  banks  of  the  rivnlet,  was  an" 
ancient  gothic  bnilding,  that  had  once  been  an  abbey 
of  great  repute  and  wealth,  and  had  not  much  suffered 
in  its  external  character,  by  having  served  for  nearly 
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two  centuries  and  a  half  as  the  prindpal  dwelling  of 
an  old  baronial  family. 

Descending  the  downy  hfll,  that  here  and  there  was 
studded  with  fine  old  trees,  enriching  by  their  presence 
the  view  from  the  abbey,  Lady  Annabel  and  her  party 
entered  the  meads,  and,  skirting  the  lake,  approached 
the  venerable  walls  without  crossing  the  stream. 

It  was  difficult  to  conceive  a  scene  more  Bilent  and 
more  desolate.  There  was  no  sign  of  life,  and  not  a 
sotind  save  the  occasional  cawing  of  a  rook.  Advancing 
towards  the  abbey,  they  passed  a  pile  of  bnildings  that, 
in  the  summer,  might  be  screened  &om  sight  by  the 
foliage  of  a  group  of  elms,  too  scanty  at  present  to  veil 
their  desolation.  Wide  gaps  in  the  roof  proved  that 
the  vast  and  dreary  Stahles  were  no  longer  used;  there 
were  empty  granaries,  whose  doors  had  fallen  from 
their  hinges;  the  gate  of  the  court-yard  was  prostrate  on 
the  ground;  and  the  silent  clock  tliat  once  adomed  the 
cupola  over  the  noble  entrance  arch,  had  long  lost  its 
index.  Even  the  litter  of  the  yard  appeared  dnsty 
and  grey  with  age.  You  feit  sure  no  human  foot  could 
have  distorbed  it  for  years.  At  the  back  of  these 
buildings  were  nailed  the  trophies  of  ihe  game-keeper: 
hundreds  of  wild  cats,  dried  to  blackness,  stretched 
their  downward  heads  and  legs  from  the  mouldering 
wall;  hawks,  magpies,  and  jays  hung  in  tattered  rem- 
nants;  but  all  grey,  and  even  green,  with  age;  and  the 
heads  of  birds  in  plenteoos  rows ,  nailed  beak  upward, 
and  so  dried  änd  shrivelled  by  the  suns  and  winds  and 
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frosts  of  many  aeasons,  that  their  distinctive  characters 
w^e  lost 

"Do  yon  know,  my  good  Pauncefort,"  said  Lady 
Axmabel,  "that  I  have  an  odd  fancy  to-day  to  force  an 
entranee  into  the  old  abbey.  It  is  stränge,  fond  as  I 
am  (rf  this  walk,  that  we  have  never  jet  entered  it 
Do  you  recollect  onr  last  vain  efforts?  Shall  we  be 
more  fortonate  this  time,  think  you?^' 

Mistress  Pauncefort  smiled  and  smirked,  and,  ad* 
yancing  to  the  old  gloomy  porch,  gave  a  very  deter- 
mined  ring  at  the  bell.  Its  sound  might  be  heard 
echoing  through  the  old  cloisters,  but  a  considerable 
time  elapsed  withont  any  other  efiect  being  produced. 
Perhaps  Lady  Annabel  wonld  have  now  given  np  the 
attempt,  but  the  little  Venetia  expressed  so  mnch  regret 
at  the  disappointment,  that  her  mother  directed  the 
^oom  to  reconnoitre  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  see  if 
it  were  possible  to  discover  any  person  connected  with 
tke  mansion. 

"I  doubt  our  luck,  my  lady,''  said  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort, "for  tiiey  do  say  that  the  abbey  is  quite  unin- 
habited." 

"'Tis  a  pity,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "for,  with  all 
its  desolation,  there  is  something  about  this  spot  which 
ever  greatly  interests  me." 

"Mamma,  why  does  no  one  live  here?"  said 
Veaetia. 

"The  master  of  the  abbey  lives  abroad,  my  child." 
"Why  does  he,  mamma?  ^ 
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"Never  ask  questions,  Miss  Venetia,"  said  Mistress 
Pauncefort,  in  a  hushed  and  solemn  tone;  "it  is  not 
pretty."     Lady  Annabel  had  moved  away. 

The  groom  returned,  and  said  he  had  met  a  very 
old  man,  picking  water-cresses ,  and  he  was  the  only 
person  who  lived  in  the  abbey,  except  his  wife,  and 
she  was  bed-ridden.  The  old  man  had  promised  to 
admit  them  when  he  had  completed  his  task,  but  not 
before,  and  the  groom  feared  it  would  be  some  time 
before  he  arrived. 

"Come  Pauncefort,  rest  yourself  on  this  bench," 
said  Lady  Annabel,  seating  herseif  in  the  porch;  "and 
Venetia,  my  child,  come  hither  to  me." 

"Mamma,"  said  Venetia,  "what  is  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  this  abbey  belongs?" 

"Lord  Cadurcis,  love." 

"I  should  like  to  know  why  Lord  Cadurcis  lives 
abroad,"  said  Venetia,  musingly. 

"There  are  many  reasons  why  persons  may  choose 
to  quit  their  native  country,  and  dwell  in  another,  my 
love,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  very  quietly;  "some  change 
the  climate  for  their  health." 

"Did  Lord  Cadurcis,  mamma?"  asked  Venetia. 

"I  do  not  know  Lord  Cadurcis,  dear,  or  anything 
of  him,  except  that  he  is  a  very  old  man,  and  has  no 
family." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  sound  of  bars  and 
bolts  withdrawn,  and  the  falling  of  a  chain,  and  at 
length  the  massy-  door  slowly  opened,  and  the  old  man 
appeared  and  beckoned  to  them  to  enter. 
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"'Tis  eight  years,  come  Martininas,  since  I  opened 
this  door,''  said  the  old  man,/* and  it  sticks  a  bit  You 
mußt  walk  abont  by  yourselves,  for  I  have  no  breath, 
and  my  mistress  is  bed-ridden.  There,  straight  down 
the  cloister,  you  can't  miss  your  way  *,  there  is  not  mach 
to  see."  ~  ' 

The  interior  of  the  abbey  formed  a  quadrangle, 
surrounded  by  the  cloisters,  and  in  this  inner  court  was 
•a  curious  foontain,  carved  with  exquisite  skill  by  some 
gothic  artist  in  one  of  those  capricious  moods  of  spor- 
tive  invention",  that  produced  those  grotesque  medleys 
for  whicb  the  feudal  sculptor  was  celebrated.  Not  a 
sound  was  heard  except  the  fall  of  the  fountain  and 
the  light  echoes  that  its  voice  called  up. 

The  staircase  led  Lady  Annabel  and  her  party 
through  several  small  rooms,  scantily  gamished  with 
very  ancient  Aimiture,  in  some  of  which  were  portraits 
of  the  family,  until  they  at  length  entered  a  noble 
saloon,  once  the  refectory  of  the  abbey,  and  not  defi- 
cient  in  splendour,  thou^h  sadly  soiled  and  worm-eaten. 
It  was  bung  with  tapestry  representing  the  Cartoons  of 
ßaffael,  and  their  still  vivid  colours  contrasted  with  the 
faded  hangings  and  the  dingy  damask  of  the  chairs 
and  sofas.  A  mass  of  Cromwellian  armour  was  huddled 
together  in  a  comer  of  a  long  monkish  gallery,  with  a 
Standard,  encrusted  with  dust,  and  a  couple  of  old 
drums,  one  "broken.  From  one  of  the  Windows  they 
had  a  good  view  of  the  old  walled  garden,  which  did 
not  te^mpt  them  to  enter  it;  it  was  a  wildemess,  the 
walks  no  longer  distinguishable  from  the  rank  vegeta- 
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tion  of  ihe  once  cultivated  lawns;  the  terraces  chpkecL 
up  with  th«  unchecked  shrabberies;  and  here  and  there 
a  leaden  statae,  a  goddess  or  a  satyr,  prostrate,  and. 
covered  with  moss  and  liehen. 

**It  makes  me  melancholj/^  said  Lady  Annabel; 
"let  US  retum." 

"Mamma,"  said  Venetia,  "are  there  any  ghosts  in 
this  abbey?" 

"You  may  well  ask  me,  love,"  replied  Lady  An- 
nabel; "it  seems  a  spell-bound  place.  Bat,  Venetia, 
I  have  often  told  you  there  are  no    such  things    as 


'^Is  it  naughty  to  believe  in  ghosts,  mamma,  for  I 
cannot  help  believing  in  them?" 

"When  you  are  older,  and  have  more  knowledge, 
you  will  not  believe  in  them,  Venetia,"  replied  Lady 
Annabel. 

Our  friends  left  Cadurcis  abbey.  Venetia  mounted 
her  donkey,  her  mother  walked  by  her  side;  the  sun 
was  beginning  to  decline  wHen  they  again  reached 
Cherbury,  and  the  air  was  brisk.  Lady  Annabel  was 
glad  to  find  herseif  by  her  fireside  in  her  little  terrace- 
room,  and  Venetia  fetching  her  book,  read  to  her 
mofher  until  their  dinner  hour. 
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CHAPTER  nr. 

Two  searene  and  innocent  years  had  glided  awaj 
at  Cherbury  since  this  moming  ramble  to  Gadurcis 
abbey,  and  Venetia  had  grown  in  loveliness,  in  good- 
ness,  and  intelligence.  Her  lively  and  somewhat  pre- 
cocions  mind  had  become  greatly  developed;  and, 
thougb  ehe  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  it  scarcely 
needed  the  afPection  of  a  mother  to  find  in  her  an 
interesting  and  engaging  companion.  Althongh  femi- 
nine education  was  little  regarded  in  those  days,  that 
of  Lady  Annabel  had  been  an  exception  to  the  general 
practica  of  society.  She  had  been  brought  np  with  the 
consciousness  of  other  objects  of  female  attainment  and 
accomplishment  than  embroidery,  "the  coroplete  art  of 
making  pastry,"  and  reading  "The  Whole  Duty  of 
Man."  She  had  profited,  when  a  child,  by  the  guidance 
of  her  brother's  tutor,  who  had  bestowed  no  nnfruitful 
pains  npon  no  ordinary  capacity.  She  was  a  good 
lingnist,  a  fine  musician,  was  well  read  in  onr  eider 
poets  and  their  Italian  Originals,  was  no  unskilful  artist, 
and  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  botany  when 
Wandering,  as  a  girl,  in  her  native  woods.  Since  her 
retirement  to  Cherbury,  reading  had  been  her  chief 
resource.  The  hall  contained  a  library  whose  shelves, 
indeed,  were  more  «füll  than  choice;  but,  amid  folios  of 
theological  controversy  and  civil  law,  there  might  be 
found  the  fürst  editions  of  most  of  the  celebrated  writanB 
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of  ihe  reign  of  Anne,  which  the  contemporaiy  proprietor 
of  Cherbmy,  a  man  of  wit  and  fashion  in  bis  day,  had. 
duly  collected  in  bis  yearly  visits  to  the  metropolis^ 
and  finally  deposited  in  the  family  book-room. 

The  education  of  her  daughter  was  not  only  the 
principal  duty  of  Lady  Ännabel,  but  her  chief  delight. 
To  cultivate  the  nascent  intelligence  of  a  child,  in  those 
days,  was  not  the  mere  piece  of  scientific  mechanism 
that  the  admirable  labours  of  so  many  ingenious  writers 
have  since  permitted  it  comparatively  to  become.  In 
those  days  there  was  no  Mrs.  Barbauld,  no  Madame  de 
Grenlis,  no  Miss  Edgeworth;  no  "Evenings  at  Home," 
no  "Children's  Friend,"  no  "Parent's  Assistant."  Ve- 
netia  loved  her  book;  indeed,  she  was  never  happier 
than  when  reading;  but  she  soon  recoiled  from  the  gilt 
and  Lilliputian  volumes  of  the  good  Mr.  Newbury,  and 
her  mind  required  some  more  substantial  excitement 
than  "Tom  Thumb,"  or  even  "Goody  Two-Shoes." 
"The  Seven  Champions"  was  a  great  resource  and  a 
great  favonrite;  but  it  required  all  the  vigilance  of  a 
mother  to  eradicate  the  false  impressions  which  such 
studies  were  continually  making  on  so  tender  a  Student ; 
and  to  disenchant,  by  rational  discussion,  lihe  fascinated 
imagination  of  her  child.  Lady  Annabel  endeavoured 
to  find  some  Substitute  in  the  essays  of  Addison  and 
Steele;  but  they  required  more  knowledge  of  the  every- 
day  World  for  their  enjoyment  than  an  infant,  bred  in 
such  seclusion,  could  at  present  afford;  and  at  last 
Venetia  lost  herseif  in  the  wildering  pages  of  Clelia 
and  the  Arcadia,  which  she  pored  over  widi  a  rapt  and 
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ecstatic  spirit,  that  would  not  comprehend  the  waming 
ficepticasin  of  her  parent.  Lei  us  pictore  to  ourselves 
the  high-bred  Lady  Annabel  in  the  terrace-room  of  her 
ancient  hall,  working  at  her  tapestry,  and,  seated  at 
her  feet,  her  little  daughter  Venetia,  reading  aloud  the 
Arcadia!  The  peacocks  have  jumped  up  on  the  window- 
sill,  to  look  at  their  friends,  who  love  to  feed  them, 
and  hy  their  pecking  have  aroused  the  hloodhonnd 
crouching  at  Lady  AnnabeFs  feet.  And  Venetia  looks 
np  from  her  folio  with  a  flushed  and  smiling  face  to 
catch  the  sympathy  of  her  mother,  who  rewards  her 
daughter's  study  with  a  kiss.  Ah!  there  are  no  such 
mothers  and  no  such  daughters  now! 

Thns  it  will  he  seen  that  the  life  and  studies  of 
Venetia  tended  rather  dangerously,  in  spite  of  all  the 
care  of  her  mother,  to  the  development  of  her  Imagi- 
nation, in  case  indeed  she  possessed  that  terrible  and 
fatal  gifL  She  passed  her  days  in  unbroken  solitude, 
or  broken  only  by  aflPections  which  softened  her  heart, 
and  in  a  scene  which  itself  migl^t  well  promote  any 
predisposition  of  the  kind;  beautiM  and  picturesque 
objects  surrounded  her  on  all  sides;  she  wandered,  as  it 
vere,  in  an  enchanted  wilderness,  and  watched  the 
deer  reposing  nnder  the  green  shadow  of  stately  trees; 
the  old  hall  itself  was  calculated  to  excite  mysterious 
curiosity;  one  wing  was  uninhabited  and  shut  up;  each 
moming  and  evening  she  repaired  with  her  mother  and 
the  household  through  long  galleries  to  the  chapel, 
where  she  knelt  to  her  devotions,  illumined  by  a  window 
blazoned  with  the  arms   of  that  illustrious  family  of 
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wliich  ehe  was  a  member,  and  of  wUcIi  she  knew 
notbing.  Sbe  bad  an  indefinite  and  painM  conscious- 
ness  tbat  sbe  bad  been  early  cbecked  in  tbe  natural 
inquiries  wbicb  occur  to  every  cbild;  sbe  bad  insen- 
sibly  been  trained  to  speak  only  of  wbat  sbe  saw;  and 
wben  sbe  listened,  at  nigbt,  to  tbe  long  ivy  rustling 
about  tbe  Windows,  and  tbe  wild  owls  booting  about 
tbe  mansion,  witb  tbeir  pining,  melancboly  voices,  she 
migbt  bave  been  excused  for  believing  in  tbose  spirits, 
wbicb  ber  motber  wamed  ber  to  discredit;  or  sbe  forgot 
tbese  mournful  impressions  in  dreams,.  caugbt  ftom  ber 
romantic  volumes, .  of  brigbt  knigbts  and  beautifal 
damsels. 

Only  one  event  of  indportance  bad  occurred  at 
Cberbury  during  tbese  two  years,  if  indeed  tbat  be  not 
too  strong  a  pbrase  to  use  in  reference  to  an  occurrence 
wbicb  occasioned  so  slight  and  passing  an  interest. 
Lord  Cadurcis  bad  died.  He  bad  left  bis  considerable 
property  to  bis  natural  cbildren,  but  tbe  abbey  bad 
descended  witb  tbe  title  to  a  very  distant  relative.  The 
circle  at  Cberbury  bad  beard,  and  tbat  was  all,  tbat 
tbe  new  lord  was  a  minor,  a  little  boy,  indeed  very 
little  older  tban  Venetia  berself;  but  tbis  Information 
produced  no  Impression.  Tbe  abbey  was  still  deserted 
and  desolate  as  ever. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EvBRY   Sunday  afternoon,  the  rector   of  a  neigh- 

bouring  though  still  somewhat  distant  porish,  of  which 

the  rieh  Hving  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Herberts,  came  to 

perform  divine  Service  at  Cierbiuy.     It  was  a  subject 

of  deep  regret  to  Lady  Annabel  that  herseif  and  her 

family  were  debarred  from  the  advantage  of  more  fre- 

«[uent  and  cönvenient  Spiritual  consolation;  bat,  at  this 

time,  the  parochial  discipline  of  the  Ghorch  of  England 

was  not  so  strict  as  it  fortunatelj  is  at  present     Cher- 

bnry,  though  a  yicarage,  possessed  neither  parish  church, 

nor    a    residence   for   the    clergyman;    hör   was   there 

indeed  a  village.     The  peasants  on  the  estate,  or  la- 

bourers  as  they   are  now  styled,   a  term  whose  intro* 

doction  into  our  rural  world  is  much  to  be  lamented, 

lived  in  the  respective  farm-houses  on  the  lands  which 

they  cultivated.     These  were   scattered  about  at  con- 

siderable  -distances,  and  many  of  their  inmates  found  it 

more  cönvenient  to  attend  the  church  of  the  contiguous 

paris^  than  to  repair  to   the  hall  chapel,  where  the 

household  and  the  dwellers  in  the  few  cottages  scattered 

about  the  park  and  woods  always  assembled.      The 

Lady  Annabel,  whose  lot  it  had  been  in  lifo  to  find 

her  best  consolation  in  religion,  and  who  was  influenced 

by  not  only  a  sindere  but  even  a  severe  piety,  had  no 

other  alternative,  therefore,  but  engaging  a  chaplain; 

but  this,   after  much  consideration,   she  had  resolved 
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not  to  do.  She  was  indeed  her  own  chaplain,  lierself 
performing  each'  day  such  parts  of  our  moming,  and 
evening  service  whose  celebration  becomes  a  laic,  and 
reading  portions  from  the  writings  of  those  eminent 
divines  who,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  conduaion  of 
the  last  reign,  have  so  eminently  distingnished  the 
communion  of  our  national  Churcji. 

Each  Sunday,  after  the  Performance  of  divine  ser- 
yice,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Masham  dined  with  the  family,  and 
he  was  the  only  guest  at  Cherbury  Venetia  ever  re- 
membered  seeing.  The  Doctor  was  a  regulär  orthodox 
divine  of  the  eighteenth  Century*,  with  a  large  cauli- 
flower  wig,  shovel-hat,  and  huge  knee-buckles,  barely 
covered  by  his  top-boots;  learned,  jovial,  humorous, 
and  somewhat  courtly;  truly  pious,  but  not  enthusiastic; 
not  forgetful  of  his  tithes,  but  generous  and  charitable 
when  they  were  once  paid^  never  negledang  the  sick, 
yet  occasionally  foUowing  a  fox;  a  fine  scholar,  an 
active  magistrate,  and  a  good  shot;  dreading  the  pope, 
and  hating  the  presbyterians. 

The  Doctor  was  attached  to  the  Herbert  family  not 
merely  because  ihey  had  given  him  a  good  living.  He 
had  a  great  reverence  for  an  old  English  race,  and 
tnmed  up  his  nose  at  tihe  Walpolian  loanmongers. 
Lady  Annabel,  too,  so  beautifol,  so  dignified,  so  amiable^ 
and  highly  bred,  and,  above  all,  so  pious,  had  won  his 
regard.  He  was  not  a  little  proud,  too,  thisit  he  was 
the  only  person  in  the  county  who  had  the  honour  of 
her  acquaintance,  and  yet  was  disinterested  enough  to 
reglet  that  she  led  so  secluded  a  life,  and  o^n  lamented 
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that  nothing- would  induce  her  to  ßhow  her  elegant  per- 
son  on  a  race-course,  or  to  attend  an  assize  ball,  an 
assembly  which  was  then  becoming  mnch  the  fashion. 
The  little  Venetia  was  a  charming  ehild,  and  the  kind- 
.hearted  Doctor,  thongh  a  bachelor,  loved  children; 

"O!  matre  palcbr&,  filUpulchrior/* 

was  the  Eev.  Dr.  Masham^s  apposite  and  fayoorite  qtio- 
tation  after  his  weekly  visit  to  Cherbury. 

Divine  Service  was  concluded;  the  Doctor  had 
preached  a  capital  sermon;  for  he  had  been  one  of  the 
shining  lights  of  his  university  nntil  his  rieh  but  isolating 
preferment  had  apparently  closed  the  great  career  which 
it  was  once  supposed  awaited  him.  The  aceustomed 
walk  on  the  terrace  was  completed,  and  dinner  was 
annonnced.  This  meal  was  alwajB  celebrated  at  Cher- 
bury, where  new  fashions  stole  down  with  a  lingering 
pace,  in  the  great  hall  itself.  An  ample  table  was 
placed  in  the  centre  on  a  mat  of  rushes,  sheltered  by 
a  large  screen  covered  with  hiige  maps  of  the  shire  and 
the  neighbouring  eonnties.  The  Lady  Annabel  and 
her  good  pastor  seated  themselves  at  each  end  of  the 
table,  while  Venetia,  mounted  on  a  high  chair,  was 
waited  on  by  Mistress  Pauncefort,  who  never  con- 
descended  by  any  chance  attention  to  notice  the  pre- 
sence  of  any  other  individual  but  her  little  charge,  on 
whose  chair  she  just  leaned  with  an  air  of  condescend- 
ing  devotion;  The  butler  stood  behind  his  lady,  and 
two  other  servants  watched  the  Doctor;  rural  bodies 
dl,  but  decked  on  this  day  in  gorgeous  Hyery  coats  of 
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blue  and  silver,  which  had  been  made  originally  for 
men  of  very  different  size  and  bearing.  Simple  as  was 
the  usual  diet  at  Cherbury  the  cook  was  permitted  on 
Sunday  Ml  play  to  her  art,  which,-in  the  eighteenth 
Century,  indulged  in  the  production  of  dishes  more 
numerous  and  substantial  than  our  refined  tastes  could 
at  present  tolerate.  The  Doctor  appreciated  a  good 
dinner,  and  his  countenance  glistened  with  approbation 
as  he  surveyed  the  ample  tureen  of  potage  royal,  with 
a  boned  duck  swimming  in  its  centre.  Before  him  still 
scowled  in  death  the  grim  countenance  of  a  huge  roast 
pike,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  leg  of  mutton  ä-la- 
daube^  and  on  the  other  by  the  tempting  delicacies  of 
bombarded  veal.  To  these  succeeded  that  masterpiece 
of  the  culinary  art,  a  grand  battaha  pie,  in  which  the 
bodies  of  chickens,  pigeons,  and  rabbits  were  embalmed 
in  spices,  cocks'  cotiibs,  and  savory  balls,  and  well 
bedewed  with  one  of  those  rieh  sauces  of  claret,  an- 
chovy,  and  sweet  herbs,  in  which  our  great-grand- 
fathers  delighted,  and  which  was  technically  tenned  a 
Lear.  But  the  grand  essay  of  skill  was  the  cover  of 
this  pasty,  whereon  the  curious  cook  had  contrived  to 
represent  all  the  once-living  forms  that  were  now  en- 
tombed  in  that  gorgeous  sepulchre.  A  Florentine  tourte, 
or  tansy,  an  old  English  custard,  a  more  refined 
blamango,  and  a  riband  jelly  of  many  colours,  offered 
a  pleasant  relief  after  these  vaster  inyentions,  and  the 
repast  closed  with  a  dish  of  oyster-loavei?  and  a  pompe- 
tone  of  larks. 

Notwithstanding  the  abstemiousness  of  his  hostess, 
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the  Doctor  was  never  deterred  from  doing  justice  to 
her  hospitality.  Few  were  the  dishes  tliat  ever  escaped 
him.  The  demon  djspepsia  had  not  wared  its  feil 
wings  over  the  eighteenth  Century,  and  wonderfol  were 
the  feats  then  achieved  by  a  country  gentleman  with 
the  nnited  aid  of  a  good  digestion  and  a  good  con- 
science. 

The  servants  had  retired,  and  Dr.  Masham  had 
taken  his  last  glass  of  port,  and  then  he  rang  a  bell 
on  the  table,  and  —  I  tnist  my  fair  readers  will  not 
be  frightened  from'  proceeding  with  this  history  —  ,a 
servant  bronght  him  his  pipe.  The  pipe  was  well 
stnffed,  duly  lighted,  and  dnly  puffed;  and  then,  taking 
it  from  his  mouth,  the  Doctor  spoke. 

"And  so,  my  hononred  lady,  you  have  got  a  neigh- 
bonr  at  last." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel. 
.    But  the    Claims  of  the   pipe   prerented  the   good 
Doctor  from  too  quickly  satisfying  her  natural  curiosity. 
Another  puff  or  two,  and  he  then  continued. 

"Yes,*'  Said  he,  "the  old  abbey  has  at  last  found 
a  tenant." 

"A  tenant,  Doctor?" 

"Ay!  the  best  tenant  in  the  world  —  its  pro- 
prietor." 

"You  quite  surp^se  me.     When  did  this  occur?*' 

"They  haye  beerf^there  these  three  days;  I  have 
paid  them  a  visit.  Mrs.  Cadurds  has  come  to  live  at 
the  abbey  with  the  little  lord." 
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''Tbis  is  indeed  news  to  us/^  said  Lady  Annabel; 
"and  what  kind  of  pdople  are  they?" 

"Yon  know,  my  dear  madam,"  said  the  Doctor, 
just  toaching  the  ash  of  his  pipe  with  his  tobacco- 
Stopper  of  chased  silver,  "that  the  present  Lord  is  a 
very  distant  relative  of  the  late  one?" 

Lady  Annabel  bowed  assent. 

"The  late  Lord,"  continned  the  Doctor,  "who  was 
as  Strange  and  wrong-headed  a  man  as  ever  breathed, 
though  I  trust  he  is  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  all 
that,  left  all  his  property  to  his  unlawfal  children,  with 
the  exception  of  this  estate  entailed  on  the  title,  as  all 
estates  should  be.  *Tis  a  fine  place,  but  no  great 
rental.  I  doubt  whether  ^tis  more  than  a  clear  twelve 
hundred  a-year." 

"And  Mrs.  Cadurcis?"  inquired  Lady  Annabel. 

"Was  an  heiress,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "and  the 
late  Mr.  Cadurcis  a  spendthrift.  He  was  a  bad  manager, 
and,  worse,  a  bad  husband.  Providence  was  pleased 
to  summon  him  suddenly  from  this  mortal  scene,  but 
not  before  he  had  dissipated  the  greater  part  of  his 
wife's  means.  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  since  she  was  a  widow, 
has  lived  in  strict  seclusion  with  her  little  boy,  as  yon 
may,  my  dear  lady,  with  your  dear  little  girl.  But  I 
am  afiittid,"  said  the  Doctor,  shaking  his  head,  "she 
has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  dining  so  well  as  we  have 
to-day.  A  very  limited  income,  my  dear  madam;  a 
very  limited  income  indeed.  And  the  gnardians,  I  am 
told,  will  only  allow  the  little  lord  a  hundred  a-year; 
but,  on  her  own  income,  whatever  it  may  be,  and'that 
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addition,  she  has  resolved  to  live  at  tbe  abbey;  and  I 
believe  —  I  believe  she  bas  it  rent^firee;  bat  I  don't 
kiiow." 

'^Poor  womanl*^  said  Lady  Annabel,  and  not  with- 
ont  a  sigb.     '^I  trast  ber  cbild  is  ber  consolation.'* 

Yenetia  bad  not  spoken  durmg  tbis  conversation, 
bnt  sbe  bad  listened  to  it  rery  attentively.  At  lengdi 
fibe  Said,  ^^ Mamma,  is  not  a  widow  a  wife  that  bas 
lost  ber  busband?" 

'*Yon  are  rigbt,  my  deor,"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
ratber  gravely. 

Venetia  mused  a  moment,  and  tben  replied,  "Pray, 
mamma,  are  you  a  widow?" 

"My  dear  little  girl,"  said  Dr.  Masbam,  "go  and 
give  tbat  beautifdl  peacock  a  pretty  piece  of  cake." 

Lady  Annabel  and  tbe  Doctor  rose  from  tbe  table 
witb  Yenetia,  and  took  a  tum  in  tbe  park,  wbile  tbe 
Doctor's  borses  were  getting  ready. 

"I  tbink,  my  good  lady,"  said  tbe  Doctor,  "it 
would  be  but  an  act  of  Cbristian  cbarity  to  call  upon 
Mrs.  Cadurcis." 

"I  was  tbinking  tbe  same,^^  said  Lady  Annabel; 
^*I  am  interested  by  wbat  you  bave  told  me  of  ber 
history  and  fortunes.  We  bave  some  woes  in  common 
—  I  bope  some  joys.  It  seems  tbat  tbis  case  sbould 
mdeed'  be  an  ezception  to  my  rule." 

**I  would  not  ask  you  to  sacrifice  your  inclinations 
to  tbe  mere  pleasures  of  tbe  world,"  said  tbe  Doctor: 
"but   duties,    my  dear   lady,    duties;   tbere  are   sucb 
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things  as  duties  to  our  neighbonr;  and  here  is  a  case 
where,  believe  me,  they  might  be  ftdfiUed.*' 

The  Doctor's  borses  now  appeared.  Both  master 
and  groom  wore  tbeir  pistols  in  tbeir  halsters.  The 
Doctor  shook  hands  warmly  with  Lady  Annabel,  and 
patted  Venetia  on  her  head,  as  she  ran  up  from  a  little 
distance,  with  an  eager  countenance,  to  receive  her 
accustomed  blessing.  Then  mounting  bis  stout  mare, 
he  once  more  waved  bis  band  with  an  air  of  courtli- 
iaess,  to  bis  hostess,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Lady 
t^nnabel  and  Venetia  retumed  to  the  terrace-room. 

i  -  ■ 

CHAPTER  V. 

•'  "And  so  I  wonld,  my  lady,"  said  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort,  when  Lady  Annabel  communicated  to  her  faithful 
attendant,  at  night,  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Ca- 
durcis  family  at  the  abbey,  and  her  intention  of  paying 
Mrs.  Cadurcis  a  visit;  "and  so  I  would,  my  lady,"  said 
Mistress  Pauncefort,  "and  it  would  be  but  an  act  of 
Christian  charity  after  all,  as  the  Doctor  says;  for 
although  it  is  not  for  me  to  complain  when  my  betters 
are  satisfied,  and  after  all  I  am  always  content,  if  your 
ladyship  be;  still  there  is  no  denying  the  fact,  that  this 
is  a  terrible  lonesome  life  after  all.  And  I  cannot  belp 
thinking  your  ladyship  has  not  been  looking  so  well  of 
-late,  and  a  little  society  would  do  your  ladyship  gopd; 
and  Miss  Yenetia  too,  after  all,  she  wants  a  playfellow; 
I  am  certain  sure  that  I  was  as  tired  of  playing  at  ball 
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with  her  tbis  moming  as  if  I  had  never  sat  down  in 
my  bom  days;  and  I  dare  say  ihe  little  lord  will  play 
with  ber  all  day  long/^ 

^^If  I  tbought  tbat  tbis  visit  would  lead  to  wbat  is 
understood  by  tbe  word  society,  my  good  Pauncefort,  I 
certainly  sbould  refrain  firom  paying  it,"  said  Lady 
Annabel,  yery  quietly. 

"Obl  Lord,  dear  my  lady,  I  was  not  for  a  moment 
dreaming  of  any  sncb  tbing,"  replied  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort; ^*  society  I  know  as  well  as  any  one,  means  grand 
balls,  Banelagb,  and  tbe  masqnerades.  I  can't  abide 
tbe  thougbt  of  tbem,  I  do  assure  yonr  ladysbip;  all  I 
meant  was  tbat  a  quiet  dinner  now  and  tiien  witb  a 
few  friends,  a  dance  perbaps  in  tbe  evßning,  or  a  band 
of  wbisk,  or  a  game  of  roinps  at  Cbristmas,  wben  tbe 
abbey  will  of  conrse  be  quite  fiill,  a  — " 

"I  belieye  tbere  is  as  little  cbance  of .  tbe  abbey 
being  fall  at  Cbristmas,  or  any  otber  time,  as  tbere  is 
of  Cberbury,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "Mrs.  Cadurcis  is 
a  widow,  witb  a  very  slender  fortune.  Her  son  will 
not  enjoy  bis  estate  nntil  be  is^of  age,  and  its  rental 
is  small.  I  am  led  to  believe  tbat  tbey  will  live  quite 
as  quietly  as  ourselves;  and  wben  I  spoke  of  Cbristian 
cbarity,  I  was  tbinking  only  of  kindness  towards  tbem, 
and  not  of  amujsement  for  ourselves." 

"Well,  my  lady,  your  la^sbip  knows  best,"  replied 
Mistress  Pauncefort,  evidently  very  disappointed;  for 
sbe  bad  indulged  in  momentary  visions  of  noble  visitors 
and  noble  valets;  "I  am_always  content,  you  know, 
wben  your  Wsbip  is;  but,  I  mußt  say,  I  tbink  it  is  very 
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odd  for  a  lord  to  be  so  poor.  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing.  I  think  they  will  tum  out  richer  than  jou  have 
au  idea,  mj  ladj.  Your  la^ship  knows  ^tis  quite,  a 
saying,  'As  rieh  as  a  lord.'" 

Lady  Auuabel  smiled,  but  did  uot  reply. 

The  next  moming  the  fawn-coloured  chariot,  which 
had  rarelj  beeu  used  siuce  Lady  Auuabers  arrival  at 
Cherbury,  aud  four  black  long  tailed  coach^iorses,  that 
from  absolute  necessity  had  been  degraded,  in  the  inter- 
val,  to  the  service  of  the  cart  and  the  plough,    made 
their  appearance,   after  fauch  bustle  and  effort,  before 
the  hall-door.     Although  a  moming's  stroU  from  Cher- 
bury  through  the  woods,   Cadurcis  was  dista^nt  nearly 
ten  miles  by  the  road,  and  that  road  was  in  great  part 
impassable,    save  in  favourable  seasons.      This  visit, 
therefore,  was  an  expedition;  and  Lady  Annabel,  fear- 
ing  the  fatigue  for  a  child,  detennined  to  leaye  Venetia 
at  home,  from  whom  she  had  actually  never  been  se- 
parated  one  hour  in  her  life.    Venetia  could  not  refrain 
from  sheddmg  a  tear  when  her  mother  embraced  and 
quitted  her,  and  begged,   as  a  last  favour,   that  she 
might  accompany  her  through  the  park  to  the  avenue 
lodge.     So  Pauncefort  and  herseif  entered  the  chariot, 
that  rocked  like  a  ship ,  in  spite  of  all  the  skill  of  the 
coachman  and  the  postilion. 

Venetia  walked  home  with  Mistress  Pauncefort,  but 
Lady  AnnabeFs  little  daughter  was  not  in  her  usual 
lively  spirits;  many  a  butterfly  glanced  around  without 
attracting  her  pnrsuit,  and  the  deer  trooped  by  without 
eliciting  a  Single  Observation.    At  length  she  said,  in  a 
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Teiy  thoughtful  tone,  "Mistress  Paoncefort,  I  ßhould 
have  liked  to  have  gone  and  seen  the  litüe  boy." 

^*You  shall  go  and  see  him  another  day,  MiBS," 
rejjied  her.attendant 

"Mistress  Paimcefort/^  said  Venetia,  "are  you  a 
widow?" 

Mistress  Pauncefort  almost  started;  had  the  inqtiiiy 
been  made  by  a  man,  ehe  would  almost  Have  sapposed 
he  was  going  to  be  very  rüde.  8he  was  indeed  very 
much  surprised. 

^'And  pray,  Miss  Venetia,  what  oonld  put  it  in 
your  bead  to  ask  such  an  odd  question?**  exclaimed 
Mistress  Pauncefort.  ^'A  widow!  Miss  Venetia;  I  have 
never  yet  cbanged  my  name,  and  I  sball  not  in  a  burry, 
that  I  can  teil  you." 

"Do  widows  change  their  names?"  said  Venetia. 

"All  women  change  their  names  when  they  maxry," 
responded  Mistress  Pauncefort. 

*'l8  mamma  married?"  inquired  Venetia. 

"Lal  Miss  Venetia.  Well,  to  be  sure,  you  do  ask 
the  strängest  questions.  Married!  to  be  sure  she  is 
married,'^  said' Mistress  Pauncefort,  exceedingly  flustered. 

"And  whom  is  she  married  to?"  pursued  the  un- 
wearied  Venetia.     , 

"Your  papa,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort, 
blushing  up  to  her  eyes,  and  looking  yery  eonfused; 
^^that  is  to  say,  Miss  Venetia,  you  are  nerer  to  ask 
questions  about  such  .subjects.  Have  not  I  often  told 
you  it  is  not  pretty?" 

"Why  is  it  not  pretty?"  said  Venetia. 
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^'Because  it  is  not  proper/*  said  Mistress  Pannce- 
fort;  "becanse  your  mamma  does  not  like  you  to  ask 
such  questions,  and  she  will  be  very  angry  with  -me  for 
answering  them,  I  can  teil  you  that" 

"I  teil  you  what,  Mistress  Pauncefort,"  said  Venetia, 
^^I  think  mamma  is  a  widow/* 

"And  what  then,  Miss  Yenetia?  There  is  no  shame 
in  that." 

"Shame!"   exclaimed  Venetia.     '*What  is  shame?'* 

"Look,  there  is  a  pretty  butterfly!"  exclaimed  Mis- 
tress Pauncefort.  "Did  you  ever  see  such  a  pretty 
butterfly,  Miss?" 

"I  do  not  care  about  butterflies,  to-day,  Mistress 
Pauncefort;  I  like  to  talk  about  widows." 

"Wag  there  ever  such  a  childl"  exclaimed  Mistress 
Pauncefort,  with  a  wondering  glance. 

"I  must  have  had  a  papa,"  said  Venetia,  "all  the 
ladies  I  read  about  had  papas,  and  married  husbands. 
Then  whom  did  my  mamma  marry?" 

"Lord!  Miss  Venetia,  you  know  very  well  your 
m^^mma  always  teils  you  that  all  those  books  you  read 
are  a  pack  of  stories,"  observed  Mistress  Pauncefort, 
with  an  air  of  triumphant  art 

"There  never  were  such  persons,  perhaps,"  said 
Venetia,  "but  it  is  not  true  that  there  never  were  such 
things  as  papas  and  husbands,  for  all  people  have 
papas;  you  must  have  had  a  papa,  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort?" 

"To  be  sure  I  had,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  bri- 
dling  up. 
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^'And  a  mamma  too?^*  said  Venetia. 

'^Afl  honest  a  woman  as  ever  lived/^  said  Mistress 
Patmcefort 

"Then  if  I  have  no  papa,  mamma  mast  be  a  wife 
that  has  lost  her  husband,  and  that,  mamma  told  me  at 
dinn»  yesterday,  was  a  widow." 

"Was  the  like  ever  seen!"  exclaimed  Mistress 
Pauneefort.     "And  what  then,  Miss  Venetia?" 

"It  seems  to  me  so  odd  that  onlj  two  people  should 
live  here,  and  both  be  widows,"  said  Venetia,  "and 
both  have  a  litde  child;  the  only  difference  is,  that  one 
is  a  little  boy,  and  I  am  a  little  girL" 

"When  ladies  lose  their  hnsbands,  they  do  not  like 
to  have  their  names  mentioned,^^  said  Mistress  Paunee- 
fort; "and  so  you  must  never  talk  of  your  papa  to  my 
lady,  and  that  is  the  truth." 

"I  will  not  now,"  said  Venetia. 

When  they  retumed  home,  Mistress  Pauneefort 
brought  her  work,  and  seated  herseif  on  the  terrace, 
that  she  might  not  lose  sight  of  her  charge.  Venetia 
played  about  for  some  little  time;  she  made  a  Castle 
beÜnd  a  tree,  and  fancied  she  was  a  knight,  and  then 
a  lady,  and  conjured  up  an  ogre  in  the  neighbouring 
shrabbeiy;  but  these  day-dreams  did  not  amuse  her  as 
much  as  usual.  She  went  and  fetcl^ed  her  book,  but 
even  "The  Seven  Champions"  could  not  interest  her. 
Her  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  page,  and  apparently  she 
was  absorbed  in  her  pursuit,  but  her  mind  wandered, 
and  the  page  was  never  turned.  She  indulged  in  an 
UQconscious  reverie;  her  fancy  was  with  her  mother  on 
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her  Visit;  the  old  abbey  rose  up  before  her:  ehe  painted 
the  scene  without  an  effort:  the  court,  with  the  fotmtain; 
the  grand  room,  with  the  tapestry  hangings;  that  de- 
solate garden,  with  the  fallen  statues;  and  that  long, 
gloomy  galleiy.  And  in  all  these  scenes  appeared  that 
little  boy,  who,  somehow  or  other,  seemed  wonderfiiUy 
blended  with  her  imaginings.  It  was  a  very  long  day 
this;  Venetia  dined  alone  with  Mistress  Pauncefort;  the 
time  hung  very  heavy;  at  length  she  feil  asleep  in 
Mistress  Pauncefort's  lap.  A  sound  ronsed  her,  —  the 
carriage  had  retumed;  she  ran  to  greet  her  mother, 
but  there  was  no  news;  —  Mrs.  Cadureis  had  been 
absent;  she  had  gone  to  a  distant  town  to  buy  some 
fomiture;  and,  after  all,  Lady  Annabel  had  not  seen 
the  little  boy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  visit  to  Cadureis,  when  Lady 
Annabel  was  sitting  alone,  a  post-chaise  drove  up  to  the 
hall,  whence  issued  a  short.  and  very  stout  woman  with 
a  rubicund  countenance,  and  dressed  in  a  style  which 
remarkably  blended  the  shabby  with  the  tawdry.  She 
was  accompanied  by  a  boy  between  eleven  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  whose  appearance,  however,  very  much 
contrasted  with  that  of  bis  mother,  for  he  was  pale  and 
slender,  with  long  curling  black  hair  and  large  black 
eyes,  which  occasionally,  by  their  transient  flashes, 
agreeably  relieved   a  £ace   the   general  ezpression  of 
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which  miglit  be  esteemed  somewluit  sby  and  sallen. 
Tlite  lady,  of  conrse,  was  Mrs.  Gadnrcis,  wbo  was  re- 
ceived  by  Lady  Annabel  with  Üxe  greatest  courtesy. 

"A  terrible  joumey,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
fanning  berself  as  sbe  took  her  seat,  "and  so  very  bot! 
Plantagenet,  my  love,  make  your  bow;  have  not  I 
always  told  yon  to  make  a  bow  when  you  enter  a 
room,  espedally  where  there  are  strangers?  Tbis  is 
Lady  Annabel  Herbert,  wbo  was  so  kind  as  to  call 
Qpon  US.     Make  your  bow  to  Lady  AnnabeL" 

Tbe  boy  gave  a  sort  of  sulky  nod,  but  Lady  An- 
nabel received  it  so  graciously  and  expressed  berself  so 
kindly  to  bim  tbat  bis  features  relaxed  a  little,  tbough 
he  was  quite  silent  and  sat  on  tbe  edge  of  bis  ckair, 
the  pictore  of  dogged  indifference. 

"Cbarming  country,  Lady  Annabel,"  said  Mrs.  Ca- 
dorcis,  "bat  worse  roads,  if  possible,  than  we  bad  in 
Northnmberland,  wbere,  indeed,  there  were  no  roads  at 
aü.  Cberbttry  a  delight^l  place,  very  unlike  the  ab- 
bey-,  dreadMly  lonesome  I  assnre  you  I  find  it,«Lady 
Annabel.  Great  change  for  ns  from  a  little  town  and 
all  our  kind  neigbbonrs.  Very  diflFerent  firom  Morpeth; 
18  it  not,  Plantagenet?'' 

"I  bäte  Morpeth,''  said  the  boy. 

"Hate  Morpeth!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  "well, 
I  am  rare,  that  is  very  ungrat^l,  with  so  many  kind 
friends  as  we  always  found.  Besides,  Plantagenet,  have 
I  not  always  told  you  that  you  are  to  hate  notbing?  It 
is  Tery  wicked.  The  trouble  it  costs  me,  Lady  Annabel, 
to  educate  tbis  dear  cbild!"  continued  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
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tnming  to  Lady  Annabel,  and.speaking  in  a  semi-tone. 
"I  have  done  it  all  mjself,  I  assure  you;  and,  when 
he  likes,  he  can  be  as  good  as  any  one.  Qan't  you, 
Plantagenet?" 

Lord  Cadurcis  gave  a  grim  smile;  seated  himself  at 
the  very  back  of  the  deep  chair  and  swung  his  feet, 
which  no  longer  reached  the  ground,  to  and  fro. 

"I  am  sure  thatLord  Cadurcis  always  behaves  well," 
Said  Lady  Annabel. 

"There,  Plantagenet"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
"only  listen  to  that.  Hear  what  Lady  Annabel  Her- 
bert says;  she  is  sure  you  always  behave  well.  Now 
mind,  never  give  her  ladyship  cause  to  change  her 
opinion." 

Plantagenet  curled  his  lip,  and  half  tumed  his  back 
on  his  companions. 

"I  regretted  so  much  that  I  was  not  at  homexwhen 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  call,"  resumed  Mrs.  Cadurcis; 
"but  I  had  gone  over  for  the  day  to  Southport,  bnying 
fumiture.  What  a  business  it  is  to  buy  fiimiture,  Lady 
Annabel!"  added  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  with  a  piteous  ex- 
pression. 

"It  is  indeed  very  troublesome,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"Ah!  you  have  none  of  these  cares,"  continued  Mrs. 
Cadurcis,  surveying  the  pretty  apartment  "What  a 
difference  between  Cherbury  and  the  abbeyl  I  suppose 
you  have  never  been  there?" 

"Indeed,  it  is  one  of  my  favourite  walks,"  answered 
Lady  Annabel;  "and,  some  two  years  ago,  I  even  took 
the  liberty  of  Walking  through  the  house." 
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"Was  there  ever  sucli  a  place!''  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Cadurcis.  "I  assure  you  my  poor  head  tums,  whenever 
I  try  to  find  my  way  about  it.  Bat  the  trusiees  offered 
it  US,  and  I  tbought  it  my  duty  to  my  son  to  reside 
there.  Besides,  it  was  a  great  offer  to  a  widow;  if  poor 
Mr.  Cadnrcis  had  been  alive  it  would  have  been  dif« 
ferent.  I  hardly  know  what  I  shall  do  there,  parti- 
cularly  in  winter.  My  spirits  are  always  dreadfully 
low.  I  only  hope  Plantagenet  will  behaye  well.  If  he 
goes  into  bis  tantrums  at  the  abbey,  and  particularly 
in  winter,  I  hardly  know  what  will  become  of  me!" 

"I  am  sure  Lord  Cadurcis  will  ido  every  thing  to 
make  the  abbey  comfortable  to  you.  Besides,  it  is  but 
a  very  short  walk  from  Cherbury,  and  you  must  come 
very  often  and  see  us." 

''Oh!  Plantagenet  can  be  good  if  he  likes,  I  can 
assure  you,  LadyAnnabel;  an^  behave  as  properly  as 
any  little  boy  I  know.  Plantagenet,  my  dear,  speak. 
Have  not  I  always  told  you,  when  you  pay  a  visit, 
that  you  should  open  your  mouth,  now  and  then.  I 
don  t  like  chatting  children,''  added  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  ''bat 
I  like  them  to  answer  when  they  are  spoken  to." 

"Nobody  has  spoken  to  me,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis, 
in  a  suUen  tone. 

"Plantagenet,  my  lovel"  said  bis  mother  ina  solemn 
voice. 

"Well,  mother,  what  do  you  want?" 

"Plantagenet,  my  love,  you  know  you  promised  me 
to  be  goodl" 

"Well!  what  have  I  done?" 

Yenelia.  L  5 
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^'Lord  Cadurcis/^  said  Lady  Annabel,  iaterfering, 
"do  you  like  to  look  at  pictures?" 

"Thank  you,"  replied  the  little  lord,  in  'a  more 
courteous  tone,  '^I  like  to  be  left  alone." 

'*Did  you  eyer  know  such  an  odd  child!"  said  Mrs. 
Cadurcis;  ^'and  yet,  Lady  Annabel,  you  must  not  judge 
him  by  what  you  see.  I  do  assure  you  he  can  behave, 
wben  he  likes,  as  pretty  as  possible." 

"Pretty!"  muttered  the  little  lord  between  bis  teeth. 

'*If  you  had  only  seen  bim  at  Moipetb  sometimes 
afc  a  little  tea  party,"  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  ^'be  really 
was  quite  the  omament  of  tbe  Company." 

"No,  I  wasn*t,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

^^ Plantagenet!"  said  bis  motber  again  in  a  solemn 
tone,  "bave  I  not  always  told  you  that  you  are  never 
to  contradict  any  one?" 

Tbe  little  lord  indulged  in  a  suppressed  growl. 

"Tbere  was  a  little  play  last  Cbristmas,"  continued 
Mrs.  Cadurcis,  "and  be  acted  quite  deligbtfiilly.  Now 
you  would  not  tbink  tbat,  £rom  tbe  way  be  sits  upon 
tbat  cbaur.  Plantagenet,  my  dear,  I  do  insist  upon 
your  bebaving  yourself.     Sit  like  a  man." 

"I  am  not  a  man,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  very  quietly ; 
"I  wisb  I  were." 

-  " Plantagenet I"  said  the  motber,  "bave  not  I  always 
told  you  tbat  you  are  never  to  answer  me?  It  is  not 
proper  for  cbildren  to  answer!  O  Lady  Annabel,  if 
you  knew  what  it  cost  me  to  educate  my  son.  He 
never  does  anytbing  I  wisb,  and  it  is  so  provoking; 
because  I  know  tbat  be  can  behave  as  properly  as  pos- 


ßible  if  he  likes.  He  does  it  to  provoke  me,  —  jon 
know  you  do  it  to  provoke  me,  you  Utile  brat;  now, 
ät  properly,  sir;  I  do  desire  yon  to  Bit  properly.  How 
vexatious  that  you  should  call  at  Cherbury  for  tbe  first 
time,  and  bekave  in  thig  manner!  Plantagenet,  do  you 
hear  me?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Oadurcis,  with  a  face  red- 
dening  to  scarlet,  and  almost  menacing  a  move  from 
her  seat. 

*'Ye8,  eterybody  hears  you,  3Mxß.  Cadurcis,"  eaid 
the  little  lord. 

"Don't  call  me  Mrs.  Cadurcis,"  exclaimed  tbe  mo» 
tber,  in  a  dreadful  rage.  "That  is  not  the  way  to  speak 
to  your  mother  —  I  will  not  be  called  Mrs.  Oadurcisr 
by  you.  Don't  answer  me,  sir;  I  desire  you  not  to 
answer  me.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  get  up  and  give 
you  a  good  shake,  that  I  have.  O  Lady  AnnabeV 
sighed  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  -while  a  tear  trickled  down  her 
cheek,  "if  you  only  knew  the  lifo  I  lead,  and  what 
trouble  it  costs  me  to  educate  that  child!" 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "I  am  sure 
that  Lord  Cadurcis  has  no  other  wish  but  to  please  you. 
Indeed  you  have  misunderstood  bim." 

"Yes!  she  always  misunderstands  me,"  said  Lord 
Cadurcis,  in  a  softer  tone,  but  with  pouting  lips  and 
suffused  eyes. 

"Now  he  is  going  on,"  said  bis  mother,  beginning 
herseif  to  cry  dreadfuUy.  "He  knows  my  weak  heart; 
he  knows  nobody  in  tlie  world  loves  Imn  like  bis  mo- 
ther; and  this  is  the  way  he  treats  me." 

•"My  dear  Mrs.  Cadurcis,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "pray 

3* 
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take  lanclieou  after  jour  long  drive;  and  Lord  Cadurcis, 
I  am  sure  you  mnst  be  fatigued.'* 

"Tl^ank  you,  I  never  eat,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Mtb. 
Cadurcis,  ^^except  at  my  meals.  But  one  glass  of 
Mountain,  4f  you  please,  I  would  just  take  the  liberty 
of  tasting,  for  the  weather  is  so  dreadfiilly  bot;  and 
Plantagenet  bas  so  aggravated  me,  I  really  do  not  feel 
myself." 

Lady  Annabel  sonnded  ber  silver  band-bell,  and 
tbe  bntler  brougbt  some  cakes  and  tbe  Mountain.  Mrs. 
Cadurcis  revived  by  virtue  of  ber  single  glass,  and  tbe 
providential  co-operation  of  a  subsequent  one  or  two. 
Even  tbe  cakes  and  tbe  Mountain,  bowever,  would  not 
tempt  ber  son  to  open  bis  moutb;  and  tbis,  in  spite  of 
her  retuming  composure,  drave  ber  to  desperation.  A 
conviction  that  tbe  Mountain  and  tbe  cakes  were  deli- 
cious,  an  amiable  desire  that  tbe  palate  of  ber  spoiled 
cbild  sbould  be  gratified,  some  reasonable  matemal 
anxiety  that  after  so  long  and  fatiguing  a  drive  he  in 
fact  needed  some  refreshment,  and  tbe  agonising  con- 
sciousnes's  that  all  her  own  pbysical  pleasure  at  tbe 
moment  was  destroyed  by  tbe  mental  sufferings  she 
endured  at  having  quarrelled  with  ber  son,  and  that  be 
was  oepriving  bimself  of  wbat  was  so  agreeable  only 
to  pique  ber,  quite  overwbelmed  the  ill-regulated  mind 
of  tbis  fond  motber.  Between  each  sip  and  each  moutb- 
ful,  she  appealed  to  bim  to  follow  ber  example,  now 
with  cajolery,  now  with  menace,  tili  at  length,  worked 
up  by  tl\e  united  Stimulus  of  the  Mountain  and  her  own 
ungoyemable  rage,  she  dasbed  down  the  glass  and  un- 


f  finished  sliee  of  cake,  and,  before  the  astonished  Lady 
Annabel,  mshed  forward  to  give  him  what  she  had 
long  threatened,  and  wkat  she  in  general  nltimately 
had  recourse  to  —  a  good  sbake. 

Her  agile  son,  experienced  in  these  storms,  escaped 
in  time,  and  pushed  his  chair  before  bis  inforiated 
motber;  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  bowever,  rallied,  and  cbased 
bim  round  tbe  room;  once  more  sbe  flattered  berself 
sbe  bad  captured  bim,  once  more  be  evaded  ber;  in 
ber  despair  sbe  took  up  Venetia's  "Seven  Cbampions," 
and  tbrew  tbe  volume  at  bis  bead;  be  laugbed  a  fiendisb 
langb,  as,  ducking  bis  bead,  tbe  book  flew  on,  and 
dasbed  tbrongb  a  pane  of  glass;  Mrs.  Cadurcis  made  a 
desperate  cbarge,  and  ber  son,  a  little  frigbtened  at  ber 
almost  maniacal  passion,  saved  bimself  bj  suddenlj 
seizing  Lady  AnnabeVs  work- table,  and  wbirling  it 
before  ber;  Mrs.  Cadurcis  feil  over  tbe  leg  of  tbe  table, 
and  went  into  bysterics;  wbile  tbe  bloodbound,  wbo  bad 
long  started  from  bis  repose,  looked  at  bis  mistress  for 
instructions,  and  in  tbe  m^antime  continued  barking. 
Tbe  astonisbed  and  agitated  Lady  Annabel  assisted 
Mrs.  Cadurcis  to  rise,  and  led  ber  to  a  coucb.  Lord 
Cadurcis,  pale  and  dogged,  stood  in  a  comer,  and  after 
all  tbis  üproar  tbere  was  a  comparative  calm,  only 
broken  by  tbe  sobs  of  tbe  motber,  eacb  instant  growing 
fainter  and  fainter. 

r  At  tbis  moment  tbe   door   opened,    and  Mistress 

Pauncefort  usbered  in  tbe  little  Venetia.     Sbe  really 
looked  like  an  angel  of  peace  sent  &om  beaven  on  a 
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xmssion  of  concord,  with  her  long  goldeü  liair,  ber 
bright  face,  and  smile  of  ineffable  loveliness. 

**  Mamma I'^  said  Venetia,  in  the  sweetest  tonß. 

^*Hush!  darling,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  ^^tbis  lady  is 
not  verj  well." 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  opened  her  eyes  and  sighed,  She 
bebeld  Venetia,  and  stared  at  her  with  a  feeling  of 
wonder.  "0  Lady  Annabel,"  she  faintly  exclaimed, 
"what  must  you  think  of  me!  But  was  there  ever  such 
an  unfortunate  mother!  and  I  have  not  a  thought  in  the 
World  but  for  that  boy.  I  have  devoted  my  life  to  bim, 
and  never  would  have  buried  myself  in  this  abbey  but 
for  bis  sake.  And  this  is  the  way  he  treats  me,  and 
bis  father  before  bim  treated  me  even  worse.  Am  I 
not  the  most  unfortunate  woman  you  ever  knew?" 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  the  kind  Lady  Annabel, 
in  a  soothing  tone,  "you  will  be  very  happy  yet;  all 
will  be  quite  right  and  quite  happy." 

"Is  this  angel  your  child?"  inquired  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"This  is  my  little  girl  —  Venetia.  Come  hither, 
Venetia,  and  speak  to  Mrs.  Cadurcis." 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Cadurcis?"  said  Venetia. 
"I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  to  live  at  the  abbey." 

"The  angel!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cadurcis.  "The  sweet 
seraph!  Oh!  why  did  not  my  Plantagenet  speak  to 
you,  Lady  Annabel,  in  the  same  tone?  And  he  can, 
if  be  likes;  —  be  can,  indeed.  It  T^as  bis  silence  that 
so  mortified  me;  it  was  bis  silence  that  led  to  all.  'l 
am  so  proud  of  bim!  and  then  he  comes  here,  and  never 
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speaks  a  word.  0  Plantagenet,  I  am  anre^you  will 
break  my  heart" 

Venetia  went  up  to  the  little  lord  in  the  comer,  and 
gently  stroked  his  dark  cbedc  *^Are  jou  the  little 
boy?"  ßhe  said. 

Oadurds  looked  at  her;  at  £rst  the  glance  was 
rather  fierce,  but  it  instanüy  relaxed.  "What  is  yomr 
naIne?^^  he  said  in  a  low,  bat  not  iinkind,  tone. 

"Venetia." 

"I  likeyou,  Venetia,"said  the  boy.  "Doyen  live  here?" 

"Yes,^  with  my  mamma." 

"I  like  your  mamma,  too;  but  not  so  mnch  as  yoo. 
I  Kke  your  gold  hair." 

"Oh,  how  funnyl  to  like  my  gold  hairl" 

"If  you  had  come  in  sooner,"  said  Cadurds,  "we 
should  not  h^ve  had  this  row." 

"What  is  a  row,  little  boy?"  said  Venetia. 

"Do  not  call  me  little  boy,"  he  said,  but  not  in  an 
unkind  tone;  "call  me  by  my  name." 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"Lord  Cadurcis;  but  you  may  call  me  by  my  Chris- 
tian name,  because  I  like  you." 

"What  is  your  Christian  name?" 

"Plantagenet." 

"Plantagenet!  What  a  long  name!"  said  Venetia. 
"Teil  me,  then,  Plantagenet,  what  is  a  row?" 

"What  often  takes  place  between  me  and  my  mo- 
ther,  but  wh'ich  I  am  very  sorry  now  has  happened 
here,  for  I  like  this  place,  anü  should  like  to  come 
often.     A  row  is  a  quarrel." 
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*  "A  qtiairel!  WhatI  do  you  quairel  wiih  your 
xnamma?^' 

"Often." 

"Why,  then,  you  are  not  a  good  boy." 

^*Ah!  my  mamma  is  not  like  yours,"  said  the  little 
lord,  with  a  sigh.  "It  is  not  my  fault.  But  now  I 
want  to  make  it  up;  how  shall  I  do  it?" 

"Go  and  give  her  a  kiss."  " 

"Pohl  that  is  not  the  way." 

"Shall  I  go  and  ask  my  mamma  what  is  best  to 
do?"  said  Yenetia;  and  she  stole  away  on  tiptoe,  and 
whispered  to  Lady  Annabel  that  Plantagenet  wanted 
her.  Her  mother  came  forward  and  invited  Lord  Cadur* 
eis  to  walk  on  the  terrace  with  her,  leaving  Yenetia  to 
amuse  her  other  guest 

Lady  Annabel,  though  very  kind,  was  very  frank 
and  fum  in  her  unexpected  eonfidential  interview  with 
her  new  friend.  She  placed  before  him  very  clearly 
the  enormity  of  his  conduct,  which  no  provocation  could 
justify;  it  was  a  violation  of  divine  law,  as  well  as 
human  propriety.  She  found  the  little  lord  attentive, 
tractable,  and  repentant,  and,  what  might  not  have  been 
expected,  exceedingly  ingenious  and  intelligent.  His 
observations,  indeed,  were  distinguished  by  remarkable 
acuteness;  and  though  he  could  not,  and  indeed  did 
not  even  attempt  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  he  incidentally 
introduced  much  that  might  be  urged  in  its  extenuation. 
There  was,  indeed,  in  this  his  milder  möment,  some- 
thing  very  winning  in  his  demeanour,  and  Lady  Anna- 
bel deeply  regretted  that  a  nature  of  so  much  promise 
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and  capacity  should,  by  the  injudicious  treatment  of  a 
paxent,  at  once  fond  and  yiolent,  afford  such  slight 
hopes  of  fature  happiness.  It  was  arranged  between 
LoTd  Cadiircis  and  Lady  Annabel  that  she  sbould  lead 
liim  to  bis  mother,  and  that  he  sbould  l^>ment  the  past, 
and  ask  her  forgiveness;  so  thej  re-entered  tbe  room. 
Yenetia  was  listening  to  a  very  long  story  firom  Mis. 
^adnrcis,  who  appeared  to  have  entirely  recovered  her- 
seif;  but  her  coantenance  asinmed  a  befitting  expression 
of  grief  and  gravity  when  she  observed  her  son. 

^^My  dear  madam,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  ^^your  son 
is  yeiy  nnhappy  that  he  should  have  offended  you,  and 
he  has  asked  my  kind  o£&ces  to  effect  a  perfect  recon- 
dliation  between  a  child  who  wishes  to  be  datifiil  to  a 
paxent  who,  he  feels,  has  always  been  so  a£fectionate/* 
Mrs.  Cadnrcis  began  crying. 

"Mother,"  said  her  son,  "I  am  sorry  for  what  has 
occuired;  ndne  was  the  fanlt.  I  shall  not  be  happy  tili 
you  pardon  me." 

"No,  yours  was  not  the  fanlt,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Ca- 

'        dnrcis,  crying  very  bitterly.     "Oh!  no,  it  was  notl    I 

was  in  fault,  only  I.     There,  Lady  Annabel,  did  I  not 

teil  you  he  was  the  sweetest,   dearest,  most  geneit>us- 

hearted  creature  that  erer  lived?  Oh!  if  he  would  only 

always  speak  so,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  the  happiest 

woman  that  erer  breathed!    He  puts  me  in  mind  quite 

of  his  poor  dear  father,  who  was  an  angel  upon  earth; 

t      he  was  indeed,  when  he  was  not  vexed.     O  my  dear 

f       Plantagenet!  my  only  hope  and  joy!  you  are  the  trea- 

sme  and  consolation  of  my  life,  and  always  will  be. 
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God  bless  you,  my  daxling  cbikl!  You  shall  have  tkat 
pony  you  wanted;  I  am  gure  I  can  manage  it:  I  did 
Bot  think  I  could." 

As  Lady  Annabel  thought  it  was  as  well  tbat  the 
mother  and  the  öon  should  not  be  immediately  thrown 
together  after  this  storm,  she  very  kindly  proposed  that 
they  should  remain,  and  pass  the  day  at  Cherbury; 
and  as  Plantagenet's  eye»  brightened  at  the  proposal^* 
it  did  not  require  much  trouble  to  persuade  his  mother  - 
to  accede  to  it.  The  day,  that  had  commenced  so 
inauspiciously,  turned  out  one  of  the  most  agreeable, 
both  to  Mrs.  CadiH:ci8  and  her  child.  The  two  mo- 
thers  conversed  together,  and,  as  Mrs.  Cadurcis  was  a 
gi'eat  workwoman,  there  was  at  least  one  bond  of  sym- 
pathy  between  her  and  the  tapestry  of  her  hostess. 
Then  they  all  took  a  stroll  in  the  park;  and  as  Mrs. 
Cadurcis  was  not  able  to  walk  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  children  were  permitted  to  stroll  about  togetiier, 
attended  by  Mistress  Pauncefort,  while  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
chatting  without  ceasing,  detailed  to  Lady  Annabel  all 
the  history  of  her  life,  all  the  details  of  her  various 
complaints  and  her  economical  arrangements ,  and  all 
the  secrets  of  her  husband's  treatment  of  her,  —  that 
favourite  subject  on  which  she  ever  waxed  most  elo- 
quent. Plantagenet,  equally  indulging  in  confidence, 
whict  with  him,  however,  was  very  unusual,  poured  all 
his  soul  into  the  charmed  ear  of  Venetia.  He  told  her 
how  he  and  his  mother  had  lived  at  Morpeth,  and  how 
he  hated  it;  how  poor  they  had  been,  and  how  rieh  he 
should  be;  how  he  loved  the  abbey,  and  espedally  the 
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old  gallery,  and  the  drums  and  armour;  how  lie  had 
been  a  day-^cholar  at  a  little  school  which  he  ab- 
horred,  and  bow  lie  was  to  go  some  day  to  Eton,  of 
wbich  he  was  very  proud. 

At  length  they  were  obliged  to  retom,  and  when 
dinner  was  over  the  post  chaise  was  announced.  Mrs. 
Gadurcis  parted  from  Lady  Annabel  with  all  the  wann 
expressions  of  a  heart  natarally  kind  and  generous; 
and  Plantagenet  embraced  Yenetia,  and  promised  that 
the  next  day  he  wonld  find  his  way  alone  from  Ca- 
dnrcis,  through  the  wood,  and  come  and  take  another 
walk  with  her. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Thxs  settlement  of  Mrs.  Gadurcis  and  her  son  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  an  event  of  no  slight  impoitance 
in  the  life  of  the  family  at  Cherbury.  Venetia  at  length 
found  a  companion  of  her  own  age,  itself  an  incident 
which,  in  its  i^fluence  upon  her  character  and  pursuits, 
was  not  to  be  disregarded.  There  grew  up  between 
the  little  lord  and  the  daughter  of  Lady  Annabel  that 
fond  iutimacy  which  not  rarely  occurs  in  childhood. 
Plantagenet  and  Venetia  quickly  imbibed  for  each  other 
a  Singular  affection,  not  displeasing  to  Lady  Annabel, 
who  observed,  without  dissatisfaction,  the  increased  hap* 
piness  of  her  child^  and  encooraged  by  her  kindness 
the  frequent  yisits  of  the  boy,  who  soon  leamt  the 
shortest  read  from  the  abbey,  and  almost  daily  scaled 
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the  hiU,  and  traced  his  way  through  the  woods,  to  ihe 
hall.  There  was  much,  indeed,  in  the  character  and 
the  Situation  of  Lord  Cadorcis  which  interested  Lady 
Annabel  Herbert  His  mild,  engaging,  and  affectionate 
manners,  when  he  was  removed  from  the  injadicioos 
infinence  of  his  mother,  won,  upon  her  feelings;  she 
.  feit  for  this  lone  child,  whom  nature  had  gifted  with  so 
soft  a  heart  and  with  a  thoughtful  mind  whose  out- 
breaks  not  unfrequently  attracted  her  notioe;  with  none 
to  guido  him,  and  with  only  one  heart  to  look  up  to 
for  fondness;  and  that,  too,  one  that  had  already  con- 
trived  to  forfeit  the  respect  even  of  so  young  a  child. 

Yet  Lady  Annabel  was  too  sensible  of  the  paramount 
Claims  of  a  mother  —  herseif,  indeed,  too  jealous  of 
any  encroachment  on  the  füll  privileges  of  matemal 
love  —  to  sanetion  in  the  slightest  degree,  by  her  be- 
haviour,  any  neglect  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis  by  her  son.  For 
his  sake,  therefore,  she  courted  the  society  of  her  new 
neighbour;  and  although  Mrs.  Cadurcis  offered  little  to 
engage  Lady  Annabel's  attention  as  a  companion^  though 
she  was  violent  in  her  temper,  far  from  well  informed, 
and  —  from  the  society  in  which,  in  spite  of  her  ori- 
ginal good  birth,  her  later  years  had  passed  —  very 
far  from  being  refined,  she  was  not  without^her  good 
qualities.  She  was  generous,  kind-hearted,  and  gratefril; 
not  insensible  of  her  own  deficiencies,  and  respectable 
from  her  misfortunes.  Lady  Annabel  was  one  of  those 
who  always  judged  individuals  rather  by  their  goqd 
qualities  than  their  bad.  With  the  exception  of  her 
violent  temper,  which  —  under  the  control  of  Lady 
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Annabers  presence,   and  by  the  aid  of  all  tbat  kind 
person's  skilful  mauagement  —  Mrs.  Cadnrcis  generally 
contrived  to  bridle^   her  principal  faults  were  those  of 
manner,  which,  from  the  force  of  habit,  every  day  be- 
came  less  pain^l.     Mrs.  Cadurcis  —  who,  indeed,  was 
only  a  child   of  a  larger  growth  —  became  scarcely 
less  attached  to  the  Herbert  family  than  her  son;  ehe 
feit  tbat  her   life,  nnder  their  influence,  was  happier 
and  serener  than  of  yore;  that  there  were  less  domestic 
l)Toil3  than  in  old  days;  that  her  son  was  more  dutiful; 
and,  as  she  conld  not  help  suspecting,  thongh  she  fonnd 
it  difficult  to  analyse  the  cause,   herseif  more  amiable. 
The  truth  was,  Lady  Annabel  always  treated  Mrs.  Ca- 
durcis with  studied   respect;    and   the    children,    and 
especially  Venetia,  foUowed  her  example.   Mrs.  Cadurcis' 
self-complacency  was  not  only  less  shocked,   but  more 
gratified,   than  before;   and  this  was  the  secret  of  her 
bappiness.      For  no   one  was  more  mortified  by  *  her 
rages,  when  they  were  past,  than  Mrs.  Cadurcis  herseif; 
she  feit  they  comproinised  her  dignity,  and  had  lost  her 
all  moral  com m  and  over  a  child  whom   she  loved   at 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  with  a  kind  of  wild  passion, 
though  she  would  menace  and  strike  him,   and  who 
often  precipitated  these^  paroxysms  by  denying  his  mo- 
ther  that  duty  and  affection  which  were,   after  all,  the 
great  charm  and  pride  of  her  existence. 

As  Mrs.  Cadurcis  was  unable  to  walk  to  Cherbury, 
and  as  Plantagenet  soon  feil  into  the  habit  of  passing 
every  moming  at  the  hall,  Lady  Annabel  was  frequent 
in  her  yisits  to  the  mother,  and  soon  she  persuaded 
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Mrs.  Cadurcis  to  order  the  old  post  chaise  regularly  on 
Saturday,  and  remain  at  Cherbury  until  the  following 
Monday;  by  these  means  both  families  united  togeliier 
in  the  chapel  at  divine  service,  while  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Masbam,  at  their  now  increased  Sunday  dinner, 
vras  an  incident  in  tbe  monotonons  life  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis 
far  from  displeasing  to  ber.  Tbe  Doctor  gave  ber  a 
little  news  of  tbe  neigbbourbood,  and  of  the  country  in 
general;  amused  ber^  witb  an  occasional  anecdote  of 
tbe  Queen  and  tbe  young  Princesses;  and  always  lent 
ber  tbe  last  number  of  "Sylvanus  Urban." 

Tbis  weekly  visit  to  Cberbury,  tbe  great  personal 
attention  wbicb  sbe  always  received  tbere,  aöid  tbie  fre- 
quent  moming  walks  of  Lady  Annabel  töUbe.äbbey, 
effectually  represeed  on  tbe  wbole  tbe  jeal^usy  wbich 
was  a  cbara'cteristic  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis'  nature,;änd  wbicb 
tbe  constant  absence  of  ber  son  from  ber  in  tb^  pjpm- 
ings  migbt  otberwise  bave  fatally  developed,  But  Mrs. 
Cadurcis  could  not  rei^ist  tbe  eonviction  that  tbe  Herberts 
were  as  mucb  ber  friends  as  ber  cbild's;  ber  jealousy 
was  balanced  by  ber  gratitude;  sbe  was  daily,  lälmost 
bourly,  sensible  of  some  kindness  of  Lady  Annabel, 
for  tbere  were  a  tbousand  Services  in  tbe  power  of  tbe 
opulent  and  ample  establisbment  of  Cberbury  to  afPord 
tbe  limited  and  desolate  bousebold  at  tbe  abbey. 
Living  in  seclusion,  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  im- 
bibing  even  a  strong  regard  for  our  almost  solitary 
companion,  bowever  incompatible  may  be  our  pursuits, 
and  bowever  our  tastes  may  vary,  especially  wben  tbat 
eompanion  is  grateful,  and  duly  sensible  of  tbe  con- 
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descension  of  our  intimacy.  And  so  it  happened  th^t, 
before  a  year  had  elapsed,  that  very  Mrs.  Cadnrcis, 
whoee  first  introduction  at  Cherbmy  had  been  so  im- 
fävonrable  to  her,  and  from  whose  temper  and  manners 
the  elegant  demeanonr  and  the  disciplined  mind  of 
Lady  Annabel  Herbert  might  have  been  excused  for  a 
moment  recoiling,  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  streng 
hold  apon  the  affeetions  of  her  refined  neighbour,  who 
sought,  on  every  occasion,  her  society,  and  omitted 
few  opportunities  of  contribnting  to  her  comfort  and 
welfare. 

In  the  meantime  her  son  was  the  companion"  of 
Venetia,  both  in  her  pastimes  and  stadies.  The  edn< 
cation  of  Lord  Cadurcis  had  received  no  ftirther  as- 
ßistance  than  was  afforded  by  the  litüe  grammar-school 
atMorpeth,  where  he  had  passed  three  or  four  years 
as  a  day-scholar,  and  where  bis  mother  had  invariably 
taken  bis  part  on  every  occasion  that  he  had  incnrred 
the  displeasure  of  bis  master.  There  he  had  obtained 
some  imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin;  yet  theboy  was 
fond  of  reading,  and  had  picked  up,  in  an  odd  way, 
more  knowledge  than  might  have  been  sapposed.  He 
had  read  "Baker's  Chronicle,"  and  "The  Old Universal 
History,"  and  "Plutarch;"  and  had  tumed  over  —  in 
the  book-room  of  an  old  gentleman  at  Morpeth,  who 
had  been  attracted  by  bis  intelligence  —  not  a  few 
carious  old  folios,  from  which  he  had  gleaned  no  con- 
temptible  störe  of  curious  instances  of  human  natnre. 
His  gaardian,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  who  was 
a  great  nobleman  and  lived  in  London,  had  signified  to 
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Mrs.  Cadnrcis  his  Intention  of  sending  his^ard  toEton; 
bnt  that  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
who  dreaded  parting  with  her  son,  determined  to  post- 
pone  it  by  every  maternal  artifice  in  her  power.  At 
present  it  wonld  have  seemed  that  her  son's  intellect 
was  to  be  left  utterly  uncultivated,  for  there  was  no 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  which  he  could  attend, 
and  no  occasional  assistance  which  could  be  obtained; 
and  to  the  constant  presence  of  a  tutor  in  the  house 
Mrs.  Cardurcis  was  not  less  opposed  than  his  lordship 
could  have  ,been  himself. 

It  was  by  degrees  that  Lord  Cadurcis  became  the 
partner  of  Venetia  in  her  studies.  Lady  Annabel  had 
consulted  Dr.  Masham  about  the  poor  little  boy,  whose 
neglected  state  she  deplored;  and  the  good  Doctor  had 
offered  to  ride  over  to  Cherbury  at  least  once  a  week, 
besides  Sunday,  provided  Lady  Annabel  would  under- 
take  that  his  directions,  in  his  absence,  should  be  at- 
tended  to.  This  her  ladyship  promised  cheerfully;  nor 
had  she  any  difficulty  in  persuading  Cadurcis  to  con- 
sent to  the  arrangement.  He  listened  with  docility  and 
patience  to  her  representation  of  the  fatal  effects,  in  his 
after-life,  of  his  neglected  education;  of  the  generous 
and  advantageous  offer  of  Dr.  Masham ;  and  how  cheer- 
fully she  would  exert  herseif  to  assist  his  endeavours, 
if  Plantagenet  would  willingly  submit  to  her  super- 
vision.  The  little  lord  expressed  to  her  his  determina- 
tion  to  do  all  that  she  desired,  and  voluntarily  promised 
her  that  she  should  neyer  repent  her  goodness.  Ani^ 
he  kept  his  word.     So' every  moming,  with  the  füll 
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eoBCtureiice  of  Mrs.  Cadureis,  whose  adviee  and  opinion 
on  the  affair  were  most  formallj  solicited  hj  Lady  An-' 
nabel,  Plaatagenet  arrived  early  at  the  ball,  and  took 
bis  writing  and  Frencb  lessons  witb  Yenetia,  and  iben 
tbey  altematdy  read  aloud  to  Lady  Annabel  from  tbe 
bistories  of  Hooke  and  Ecbard.  Wben  Venetia  repaired 
to  her  drawing,  Cadorcis  sat  down  to  bis  Latin  exercise, 
and,  in  encouraging  and  assisting  bim,  Lady  Annabel, 
a  profident  in  Italian,  began  berself  to  learn  tbe  andent 
langnage  of  tbe  Bomans.  Witb  Bucb  a  cbanning  mis- 
tresfl  even  tbese  Latin  exerdses  were  acbieved.  In  vain 
Cadorcis,  after  tuming  leaf  orer  leaf,  would  look  round 
witb  a  piteous  air  to  bis  fair  assistant  —  "O  Lady  An- 
nabel, I  am  sure  tbe  word  is  not  in  tbe  dictionary;** 
Lady  Annabel  was  in  a  moment  at  bis  side,  and,  by 
some  magic  of  ber  fair  fingers  tbe  word  would  somebow 
or  otber  make  its  appearanee.  After  a  little  exposure 
of  this  kind,  Plantagenet  would  labour  witb  double 
»[leigy,  until,  beaving  a  deep  sigb  of  exbaustion  and 
Texation,  be  would  burst  fortb  —  "0  Lady  Annabel, 
indeed  tbere  is  not  a  nominative  case  in  tbis  sentence." 
And  then  Lady  Annabel  would  quit  ber  easel,  witb  ber 
pendl  in  ber  band,  and  give  all  ber  intellect  to  tbe 
puazling  constmction;  at  lengtb,  sbe  would  say,  '^I 
tbmk,  Plantagenet,  tbis  must  be  our  nominative  case;^' 
aad  so  it  always  was. 

Tbns,  wben  Wednesday  came,  tbe  longest  and  most 

laborious  moming  of  all  Lord  Cadurds'  studies,  and 

wben  be  neitber  wrote,  nor  read,  nor  leamt  French 

witb  Venetia,  but  gave  up  all  bis  soul  to  Dr.  Masbam, 

Venetia,  L  4 
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he  usuallj  acqaitted  himself  to  that  good  person's  satds- 
faction,  who  left  him,  in  general,  with  commendations 
that  were  not  lost  on  the  pnpil,  and  plenty  of  tresh 
exercises  to  occupy  him  and  Lady  Annabel  u^itil  the 
next  week.  When  a  y^ar  had  thus  passed  away,  the 
happiest  year  yet  in  Lord  Cadorcis'  life,  in  spite  of  all 
his  disadvantages,  he  had  contrived  to  make  no  incon- 
siderable  progress.  Almost  deprived  of  a  tntor,  he  had 
advanced  in  classical  acquirement  more  than  doring  the 
whole  of  his  preceding  years  of  scholarship,  while  his 
handwriting  began  to  become  intelligible ,  he  coald 
read  French  with  comparative  facility,  and  had  tnmed 
over  many  a  volome  in  the  well-stored  library  at 
Cherbury. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

When  the  honrs  of  study  were  past,  the  children, 
with  that  zest  for  play  which  occupation  can  alone  se- 
eure,  would  go  forth  together,  and  wander  in  the  park. 
Here  they  had  made  a  little  world  for  themselyes,  of 
which  no  one  dreamed;  for  Yenetia  had  poured  forth 
all  her  Arcadian  lore  into  the  ear  of  Plantagenet,  and 
they  acted  together  many  of  the  adventures  of  the  ro- 
mance,  under  the  fond  names  of  Musidorus  and  Phi-^ 
loclea.  Cherbury  was  Arcadia,  and  Cadurcis  Macedon; 
while  the  intervening  woods  ügured  as  the  forests  of 
Thessaly,  and  the  breezy  downs  were  the  heights  of 
Findos.     Unwearied  was  the  innocent  sport  of  their 
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viTgm  imaginations;  and  it  was  a  great  ireat  if  Venetia, 
attended  by  Mistress  Paimcefort,  were  permitted  to  ac- 
Company  Plantagenet  some  way  on  his  retam.  Then 
they  parted  with  an  embrace  in  the  woods  of  Thessaly, 
and  Musidoms  strolled  home  with  a  heavy  heart  to  his 
Macedonian  realm. 

Parted  from  Venetia,  the  magic  suddenly  seemed  to 
cease,  andMusidorus  was  instantly  transformed  into  the 
little  Lord  Cadurcis,  exhansted  by  the  imconscions 
efforts  of  his  fancy ,  depressed  by  the  Separation  firom 
his  sweet  companion,  and  shrinking  from  the  unpoetical 
reeeption  which  at  th§  best  awaited  him  in  }iis  nngenial 
home.  Often,  when  thns  alone,  would  he  loiter  on  his 
way  and  seat  himself  on  the  -ridge,  and  watch  ihe 
setting  sun,  as  its  dying  glory  illamined  the  turrets  of 
his  andent  house,  and  bumished  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
nntil  the  tears  stole  down  his  cheek;  and  yet  he  knew 
not  why.  No  thoughts  of  sorrow  had  fiitted  through 
his  mind,  nor  indeed  had  ideas  of  any  description  oc- 
corred  to  him.  It  was  a  trance  of  unmeaning  abstrac- 
tion;  all  that  he  feit  was  a  mystical  pleasnre  in  watching 
ihe  sunset,  and  a  conviction  that,  if  he  were  not  with 
Venetia,  that  which  he  loved  next  best,  was  to  be 
alone. 

The  little  Cadurcis  in  general  retomed  home  moody 
and  silent,  and  his  mother  too  often,  irritated  by  hia 
demeanour,  indulged  in  all  the  expressions  of  a  quick 
and  offended  temper;  but  since  his  intimacy  with  the 
Herberts,  Plantagenet  had  leamt  to  controlhis  emotions, 
and  often  successfully  laboured  t6  preyent  those  scenes 

4» 
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of  domestic  recrimination  once  so  painfullj  fii^qtient. 
There  often,  too,  was  a  note  ftom  Lady  Annabel  to 
Mrs.  Cadurcis,  or  some  other  slight  memorial,  bome  by 
her  son,  which  enlisted  all  the  kind  feelings  of  that 
lady  in  favonr  of  her  Cherbtuy  Mends,  and  then  the 
evening  was  sure  to  pass  over  in  peace;  and,  when 
Plantagenet  was  not  thus  armed,  he  exerted  himself  to 
be  cordial;  and  so,  on  the  whole,  with  some  skiU  in 
management,  and  some  trials  of  temper,  the  mother 
and  child  contrived  to  live  together  with  fax  greater 
comfort  than  they  had  of  old. 

Bed-time  was  always  a  great  relief  to  Plantagenet, 
for  it  secured  him  solitude.  He  wonld  lie  awake  for 
honrs,  indulging  in  sweet  and  nnconscious  reveries,  and 
brooding  over  the  ^ture  mom,  that  always  broaght 
happiness.  All  that  he  used  to  sigh  for,  was  to  be 
Lady  AnnabeVs  son;  were  he  Venetia^s  brother,  then 
he  was  sure  he  never  should  be  for  a  moment  nnhappj 
—  that  partiilg  from  Cherbury,  and  the  gloomy  eyenings 
at  Cadurcis,  would  then  be  avoided.  Li  snch  a  mood, 
and  lying  awake  npon  his  pillow,  he  songht  refoge 
from  the  painful  reality  that  snrronnded  him'  in  the 
ereative  solace  of  his  Imagination.  Alone,  in  his  litüe 
bed,  Cadurcis  was  Yenetia^s  brother,  and  he  conjored 
up  a  thonsand  scenes  in  whiph  they  were  never  sepa- 
rated,  and  wherein  he  always  played  an  amiable  and 
graceful  part  Yet  he  loved  the  abbey;  his  painM  in- 
fancy  was  not  associated  with  that  scene;  it  was  not 
connected  with  any  of  those  grovelHng  common^plaees 
of  his  life,   firom  whieh  he  had  shnmk  back  wiüi  in- 
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stmctive  disgust,  even  at  a  veiy  tendar  age.  ^  Cadnrcifl 
was  the  spot  to  which,  in  bis  moBt  miserable  moments 
at  Morpetb,  be  had  always  looked  forward,  as  tbe  only 
cbance  of  emancipation  from  tbe  distressing  scene  tbat 
STUTOuncIed  bim.  He  bad  been  brougbt  up  with  a  due 
sense  of  bis  future  position,  and  altbough  be  bad  ever 
affected  a  bangbty  indifference  on  tbe  subject,  from  bis 
disrelisb  for  tbe  coarse  acquaintances  wbo  were  ^er- 
petuallj  reminding  bim ,  witb  cbuckling  self-complacency, 
of  bis  ftttnre  greatness,  in  secret  be  bad  ever  brooded 
OTer  bis  destiny  as  bis  only  consolation.  He  bad  im- 
bibed  from  bis  own  reflections,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  life,  a  due  sense  of  tbe  importance  of  4iis  lot;  be 
was  proud  of  bis  bereditary  bononrs,  blended,  as  tbey 
were,  witb  some  glorious  passages  in  tbe  bistory  of  bis 
eonntry,  and  prouder  of  bis  still  more  ancient  line. 
Tbe  eccentric  exploits  and  tbe  violent  passions,  by 
wbicb  bis  race  bad  been  ever  cbaracterised,  were  to 
bim  a  source  of  secret  exnltation.  Even  tbe  late  lord, 
wbo  certainly  bad  no  claims  to  bis  gratitade,  for  be 
bad  robbed  tbe  inberitance  to  tbe  utmost  of  bis  power, 
commanded,  from  tbe  wild  decision  of  bis  life,  tbe 
savage  respect  of  bis  snccessor.  In  vain  Mrs.  Cadurcis 
would  pour  forth  upon  tbis,  tbe  favourite  tbeme  for  ber 
wratb  and  ber  lamentations,  all  tbe  bitter  expressions 
of  ber  rage  and  woe.  Plantagenet  bad  never  imbibed 
ber  prejndices  against  tbe  departed,  and  bad  ofren  ir- 
ritated  bis  motber  by  maintaining  tbat  tbe  late  lord 
-was  perfectly  justified  in  bis  conduct 

Bat  in  Äiese  almost  daily  separations  between  Plan- 
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tagenet  and  Yenetia,  how  difEerent  was  her  lot  to  that 
of  her  companion!  She  was  the  confidante  of  all  his 
domestic  sorrows,  and  often  he  had  requested  her  to 
exert  her  influence  to  obtain  some  pacifying  missive 
from  Lady  Annabel,  which  might  secure  him  a  quiet 
evening  at  Cadurcis;  and  whenever  this  had  not  been 
obtained,  the  last  words  of  Venetia  were  ever  not  to 
loiter,  and  to  remember  so  speak  to  his  mother  as  much 
as  he  possibly  could.  Venetia  retumed  to  a  happy 
home,  welcomed  hy  the  smile  of  a  soft  and  beantiful 
parent,  and  with  words  of  affection  sweeter  than  music. 
She  found  an  engaging  companion,  who  had  no  thoaght 
but  for  her  welfare,  her  amusement,  and  her  instmction; 
and  often,  when  the  cnrtains  were  drawn,  the  candles 
lit,  and  Venetia,  holding  her  mother^s  hand,  opened 
her  book,  she  thought  of  poor  Plaiitagenet,  so  dif- 
ferentlj  situated,  with  no  one  to  sympathise  with  his 
thoughts,  and  perhaps  at  the  very  moment,  goaded  into 
some  unhappy  quarrel  with  his  mother. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 


Ths.  appeafance   of   ihe   Gadnrcis   faxnily  on  the 

^mited,  stage  of  her  life,   and  the  engrossing  sociely  of 

her  companion,   had  entirely  distracted  the  thonghts  of 

Venetia  from  a  subject  to  which  in  old  days  they  were 

constantly   recitrring,   ^d  that  was  her  father.    By  a 

process  which  had  often  perplexed  her,    and  which  ehe 

coald  never  sncceed  in  analysing,  there  had  arisen  in 

her  mind,  withont  any  ostensible  agency  on  the  part  of 

her  mother  which  she  could  distinctly  recall,   a  con* 

yiction  that  this  was  a  topic  on  which  she  was  never  to 

speak.     This  idea  had  once  haunted  her,   and  she  had 

seldom  fonnd  herseif  alone  withont  almost  nnconscionsly 

mnsing  over  it.     Notwithstanding  the  nnvarying  kind- 

ness  of  Lady  Annabel,   she  exercised  over  her  child  a 

complete  and  nnquestioned  control.  Venetia  was  bronght 

up  with  strictness,  which  was  only  not  feit  to  be  severe, 

because  the  System  was  foonded   on  the  most  entire 

affection,   but,  fervent  as  her  love  was  for  her  mother, 

it  was  eqnalled  by  her  profound  respect,   which  every 

Word  and  action  of  Lady  Ahnabel  tended  to  maintain. 

In  all  the  confid^ntial  efPusions  with  Plantagenet, 

Venetia  had  never  dwelt  upon  this  mysterious  subject; 

indeed   in   these  conversations  when   they  treated    of 

their  real  and  not  ideal  life,  Venetia  was  a  mere  reci- 

pient:    all   that  she  conld   communicate,    Plantagenet 

could  observe;  he  it  was  who  avenged  himself  at  these 
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moments  for  his  babitual  silence  before  third  persona ; 
it  was  to  Yenetia  tbat  be  poured  fortb  all  bis  soul,  and^ 
sbe  was  never  weaiy  of  bearing  bis  stories  about  Mor* 
petb,  and  all  bis  sorrows,  disgusts,  and  afilictions.  Tbere 
was  scarcely  an  individual  in  tbat  little  town  with 
wbom,  from  bis  livelj  narratives,  sbe  was  not  familiär; 
and  it  was  to  ber  sympatbising  beart  tbat  be  confided 
all  bis  futnre  bopes  and  prospects,  and  confessed  the 
strong  pride  be  experienced  in  being  a  Cadurcis,  wbicb 
from  all  others  was  studiously  poncealed. 

It  bad  bappened  tbat  tbe  first  Cbristmas-day  after 
tbe  setüement  of  tbe  Cadurcis  family  at  tb^  abbey 
occnired  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  week;  and  as  tbe  weatber 
was  severe,  in  order  to  prevent  two  jonmeys  at  sueb 
an  inclement  season,  Lady  Annabel  persuaded  Mrs. 
Cadurcis  to  pass  tbe  wbole  week  at  tbe  ball.  Tbis 
arrangement  gave  sucb  pleasure  to  Plantagenet  tbat 
ibe  walls  of  tbe  abbey,  as  tbe  old  post-cbatse  was  pre- 
paring  for  tbeir  joumey,  quite  resounded  witb  bis 
merriment.  In  vain,  bis  motber,  barassed  witb  all  tbe 
mysteries  of  packing,  indulged  in  a  tbousand  irritable 
expressions,  wbicb  at  any  otber  time  migbt  bave  pro- 
dnced  a  broil  or  even  a  firay;  Cadurcis  did  notbing  but 
laugb.  Tbere  was  at  tbe  bottom  o^  tbis  boy^s  beart, 
witb  all  bis  babitual  gravity  and  reserve,  a  fund  of 
bumtour  wbicb  would  occasionally  break  out,  and  wbicb 
notbing  eould  witbstand.  Wben  be  was  alone  witb 
Yenetia,  be  would  imitate  tbe  old  maids  of  Morpetb, 
and  all  tbe  ceremonies  of  a  provincial  tea  partyy  witb 
so  mucb  lifo  and  genuine  ftin,  tbat  Yenetia  was  often 
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obli^ed  to  stop  in  tbeir  rambles  to  indulga  her  over- 
wbelming  mirth.  When  they  were  aloae,  and  he  was 
gloomy,  she  was  often  accnstomed  to  saj,  ^^Now,  dear 
Plantagenet,  teil  me  how  the  cid  ladies  at  Horpeth 
drink  tea." 

Thifi  moming  at  the  abbey,  Cadurcis  was  irresistible, 
and,  the  more  excited  bis  mother  became  with  the 
difficulties  which  beset  her,  the  more  gay  and  fluent 
were  bis  quips  and  cranks.  Puffing,  panting,  and 
perspiring,  now  directing  her  waiting-woman,  now 
scolding  her  man-servant,  and  now  ineffectuallj  attempt- 
ing  to  box  her  son's  ears,  Mrs.  Cadurcis  indeed  offered 
a  most  ridicnlous  spectacle. 

^'John!^'  screamed  Mrs.  Cadards,  in  a  voice  o£ 
bewildered  passion,  and  stamping  with  rage,  ^*is  that 
the  place  for  mj  cap-box!  You  do  it  on  purpose,  that 
yon  do!" 

"  John,"  mimicked  Lord  Cadurcis,  "how  dare  you 
do  it  on  purpose!" 

"Take  that,  you  brat,"  shrieked  the  mother,  and  she 
Struck  her  own  band  against  the  doorway.  "  Oh !  TU  give 
it  you,  ril  give  it  you,"  she  bellowed  under  the  united 
influenee  of  rage  and  pain,  and  she  pursued  her  agile 
child*,  who  dodged  her  on  the  other  side  of  the  post- 
ehaise,  which  he  persisted  in  calling  the  family  carriage. 

"Oh!  ma'am,  my  lady,"  exclaimed  the  waiting- 
woman,  sallying  forth  from  the  abbey,  "what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  parrot  when  we  are  away?  Mrs.  Brown 
says  she  won't  see  to  it,  that  she  won't;  *taynt  her 
place." 
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This  rebellion  of  Mrs.  Brown  was  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  Plantagenet.  Mrs.  Cadurcis  waddled  doyra. 
the  cloisters.with  precipitation,  rushed  into  the  kitchen, 
seized  the  surprised  Mrs.  Brown  bj  the  Shoulder,  and 
gave  her  a  good  shake;  and  darting  at  the  cage,  which 
held  the  parrot,  she  bore  it  in  triumph  to  the  carriag^e. 
^^I  will  take  the  bird  with  me/^  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis. 

"We  cannot  take  the  bird  inside,  madam,"  said 
Plantagenet,  "for  it  will  overhear  all  our  conversation, 
and  repeat  it.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  abuse  our 
fiiends." 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  threw  the  cage  at  her  son's  head,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  the  bird,  dexterously  caught  it,  but 
declared  at  the  same  time  he  would  immediatelj  throw 
-  it  into  the  lake.  Then  Mrs.  Cadurcis  began  to  cry 
with  rage,  and,  seating  herseif  on  the  open  steps  of  the 
chaise,  sobbed  hysterieally.  Plantagenet  stole  round 
on  tip-toe,  and  peeped  in  her  face;  —  "A  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year,  Mrs,  Cadurcis,"  said 
her  son. 

"How  canibe  merry  and  happy,  treated  aslam?"^ 
sobbed  the  mother.  "You  do  not  treat  Ludy  Annabel 
so.  OhI  no,  it  is  only  your  mother  whom  you  use  in 
this  manner!  Go  to  Cherbury.  Go  by  all  means,  but 
go  by  yourself:  I  shall  not  go:  go  to  your  friends, 
Lord  Cadurcis;  they  are  your  Mends,  not  mine,  and  I 
hope  they  are  satisfied,  now  that  they  have  robbed  me 
of  the  affections  of  my  child.  I  have  seen  what  they 
have  been  after  all  this  time.  I  am  not  so  blind  as 
some  people  think.  No!  I  see  how  it  is.  I  am  nobody. 
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Tour  poor  mother,  who  brought  you  up,  and  edneated 
jovLj  is  nobody.  This  is  the  end  of  all  yonr  Latin  and 
Frcncb,  and  yonr  fine  lessons.  Honour  yonr  fatber 
and  yonr  motber,  Lord  Cadorcis;  tbat's  a  finer  lesson 
tban  alL     Ob!  obl  obl" 

Tbis  allusion  to  tbe  Herberts  snddenly  calmed 
Planta^enet.  He  feit  in  an  indtant  tbe  injtidiciousness 
of  fostering  by  bis  conduct  tbe  latent  jealonsy  wbicb 
always  lurked  at  tbe  bottom  of  bis  motber^s  beart,  and 
wbicb  notbing  but  tbe  tmited  talent  and  goodness  of 
Lady  Annabel  could  bave  bitberto  baffled.  So  be  re- 
joined  in  a  kind  yet  playfal  tone,  "If  you  will  be  good, 
I  will  give  you  a  kiss  for  a  Cbristmas-box,  motber,  and 
tbe  parrot  sball  go  inside  if  you  like." 

"Tbe  parrot  may  stay  at  bome,  I  do  not  care 
about  it:  but  I  cannot  beär  quarrelling;  it  is  not  my 
temper,  you  naugbty,  very  naugbty  boy." 

"My  dear  motber,"  continued  bis  lordsbip,  in  a 
sootbing  tone,  "tbese  scenes  always  bappen  wben 
people  are  going  to  travel.  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  a 
part  of  packing  up." 

"You  will  be  tbe  deatb  of  me,  tbat  you  will,"  said 
tbe  motber,  "witb  all  your  violence.  You  are  worse 
tban  your  fatber,  tbat  you  are." 

"Come,  motber,''  said  ber  son,  drawing  nearer,  and 
just  toucbing  ber  sboulder  witb  bis  band,  "will  you  not 
bave  my  Cbristmas-box?" 

Tbe  motber  extended  ber  cbeek,  wbicb  tbe  son 
sligbtly  toucbed  witb  bis  lip,   and  tben  Mis.  Cadurcis 
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jumped  up  as  lively  as   ever,  called  for  a  glass    of 
Mountain,  and  began  ratiiig  the  foot-boy. 

At  length  the  post-chaise  was  packed;  they  had  a 
long  jonmey  before  them,  because  Cadnrcis  would  go 
round  by  Southport,  to  call  upon  a  tradesman  whom  a 
month  before  be  liad  commissioned  to  get  a  trinket 
made   for   bim  in  London,    according  to  the  newest. 
fashion,    as  a  present  for  Venetia.     The  commission 
was  executed;  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  who  had  been  consulted 
in  confidence  by  her  son  on  the  subject,   was  charmed 
with  the  result  of  their  united  taste.     She  had  yery 
good  naturedly  contributed  one  of  her  own  few,  but 
very  fine,  emeralds  to  the  gift;  upon  the  back  of  the 
brooch  was  engraved:  — 

TO  VENETIA,  FROH  HEB  AFFECTIONATE  BBOTHEB,  PLAKTAaSHET« 

"I  hope  she  will  be  a  sister,  and  more  than  a 
sister,  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis. 

"Why?"  inquired  her  son,  rather  confused. 

"You  may  look  farther^  and  fare  worae,"  said  Mrs. 
Cadurcis. 

Plantagenet  blushed;  and  yet  he  wondeifed  why  he 
blushed:  he  understood  bis  mother,  but  he  could  not 
pursue  the  conversation;  bis  heart  fluttered. 

A  most  cordial  greeting  awaited  them  at  Cherbury; 
Dr.  Masham  was  there,  and  was  to  remain  until  Mon- 
day.  Mrs.  Cadurcis  would  have  opened  about  the 
present  immediately,  but  her  son  wamed  her  on  the 
threshold  that  if  she  said  a  word  about  it,  or  seemed 
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to  be  aware  of  its  previoiis  existence,  even  when  it  was 
shown,  he  wotild  fling  it  instantly  awaj  into  the  snow; 
and  lier  horror  of  thia  catastropbe  bridled  her  tongne. 
Mrs.  Cadtircis,  however,  was  happy,  and  Lady  Annabel 
was  glad  to  see  her  so;  the  Doctor,  too,  paid  her  some 
charmmg  compliments;  Üie  good  lady  was  in  the 
highest  spirits,  for  she  was  always  in  extremes,  and  at 
this  moment  she  wonld  willingly  have  laid  down  her 
life  if  she  had  thought  the  sacrifice  could  have  contri- 
buted  to  the  welfare  of  the  Herberts. 

Cadnrcis  bimself  drew  Venetia  aside,  and  then, 
holding  the  brooch  reversed,  he  said,  with  rather  a  con- 
fiised  air,  '^Read  that,  Venetia." 

*'0h!  Plantagenet!"  she  said,  very  mach  astonished. 
,  "Tou  see,  Venetia,"  he  added,  leaving  it  in  her 
band,  "it  is  yonrs." 

Venetia  tomed  thejewel;  her  eye  was  dazzled  with 
its  brilliancy. 

"It  is  too  grand  for  a  little  girl,  Plantagenet,"  she 
exclaimed,  a  little  pale. 

"No,  it  is  not,"  said  Plantagenet,  firmly;  "besides, 
you  will  not  always  be  a  little  girl;  and  then,  if  ever 
we  do  not  Kve  together  as  we  do  now,  you  will  always 
remember  you  have  a  brother." 

**I  must  show  it  mamma;  I  must  ask  her  permission 
to  take  it,  Plantagenet." 

Venetia  went  up^to  her  mother,  who  was  talking 
to  Mrs.,  Cadurcis.  She  had  not  courage  to  speak  be- 
fore  that  lady  and  Dr.  Masham,  so  she  called  her 
mother  aside. 
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"Mamma,"  slie  said,  '^something  has  happened/' 

"What,  my  dear?"  said  Lady  Annabel,  somewbat 
snrprised  at  the  seriousness  of  her  tone. 

^^Look  at  this,  m^mma!"  said  Venetia,  giving  her 
the  brooch. 

Lady  Annabel  looked  at  the  jewel,  and  read  the 
inscription.  It  was  a  more  precious  o£Pering  than  the 
mother  would  willingly  have  sanctioned,  but  she  was 
too  highly  bred,  and  too.  thoughtful  of  the  feelings  of 
others,  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  admire  it  herseif, 
*and  authorise  its  acceptance  by  her  daughter.  Bo  she 
walked  up  to  Cadurcis  and  gave  him  a  mother^s  em- 
brace  for  his  magnific^nt  present  to  his  sister,  placed 
the  brooch  itself  near  Yenetia^s  heart,  and  then  led  her 
daughter  to  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  that  the  gratified  mother 
might  admire  the  testimony  of  her  son^s  taste  and 
a£Pection.  It  was  a  most  successful  present,  and  Ca- 
durcis feit  grateful  to  his  mother  for  her  share  in  its 
production,  and  the  very  proper  manner  in  which  she 
received  the  announcement  of  its  offering. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

Tms  was  Christinas-eve;  the  snow  ifras  falling 
briskly.  After  dinner  they  were  glad  to  Cluster  round 
the  large  fire  in  the  green  drawing-room.  Dr.  Masham 
had  promised  to  read  the  evening  Service  in  the 
chapel,  which  was  now  lit  up,  and  the  hell  was  sound- 
ing,  that  the  cottagers  might  have  the  opportnnitjr  of 
attending. 

Piantagenet  and  Yenetia  followed  the  eiders  to  the 
chapel;  they  walked  hand-in-hand  down  the  long 
galleries. 

"I  shonld  like  to  go  all  over  this  house/*  said 
Plantagenet  to  his  companion.  "Have  you  ever  heen?" 

"Never,"  said  Venetia;  "half  of  it  is  shut  up.  No- 
hody  ever  gqes  into  it,  except  mamma." 

In  the  night  there  was  a  violent  snow-storm;  notonly 
was  the  fall  extremely  heavy,  but  the  wind  was  so  high, 
that  it  carried  the  snow  off  the  hills,  and  all  the  roads 
were  blocked  up,  in  many  places  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep.  All  communication  was  stopped.  This  was  an 
adventure  that  amused  the  children,  though  the  rest 
looked  rather  grave.  Plantagenet  expressed  to  Venetia 
his  wish  that  the  snow  would  never  melt,  and  that  they 
might  remain  at  Cherbury  for  ever. 

The  children  were  to  have  a  holyday  this  week, 
and  they  had  planned  some  excursions  in  the  park  and 
neighbourhood,  but  now  they  were  all  prisoners  to  the 
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house.  They  wandered  about,  tuming  the  staircase 
into  mountains,  the  great  hall  into  an  ocean,  and  the 
different  rooms  into  so  many  varions  regions.  They 
amused  themselves  with  their  adventures,  and  went  on 
endless  voyages  of  discovery.  Every  moment  Planta- 
genet longed  still  more  for  the  opportunity  of  exploring 
the  uninhabited  Chambers;  bnt  Venetia  shook  her  head, 
because  she  was  sure  Lady  Annabel  woüld  not  grant 
them  permission. 

"Did  yon  ever  live  at  any  place  before  you  came 
to  Cherbury?"  inquired  Lord  Cädurcis  of  Venetia. 

"I  know  I  -was  not  bom  here,"  said  Venetia;  "bnt 
I  was  so  young  that  I  have  no  recoUection  of  any  olhjer 
place." 

"And  did  any  one  live  here  befote  you  came?" 
Said  Plantagenet 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Venetia,  "I  nev^  heard  if 
anybody  did.  I  —  I,"  she  continued,  a  little  can- 
strained,  "I  know  nothing." 

"Do  you  remember  your  papa?"  said  Plantagenet. 

"No  "  said  Venetia. 

"Then  he  must  have  died  ahnost  as  soon  as  you 
were  bom,"  said  Lord  Cädurcis. 

"I  suppose  he  must,"  said  Venetia,  and  her  heart 
trembled. 

"I  wonder  if  he  ever  lived  herel"  said  Plantagenet. 

"Mamma  does  not  like  me  to  ask  questions  about 
my  papa,"  said  Venetia,  "and  I  cannot  teil  you  any- 
thing." 
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"Ah!  yoTir  papa  was  different  firom  mine,  Venetia," 
Said  Cadurcis;  "my  mother  talks  of  him  often  enongL 
They  did  not  agree  very  well;  and,  when  we  quarrel, 
slie  always  says  I  remind  her  of  Mm.  I  dare  say 
Lady  Annabel  loved  your  papa  very  mucL",  ' 

^'I  am  sure  mamma  did,^^  replied  Venetia. 

The  ehildren  retumed  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
joined  their  friends:  Mrs.  Cadurcis  was  sitting  on  the 
sofa,  occasionally  dozing  over  a  sermon;  Dr.  Masham 
was  Standing  with  Lady  Annabel  in  the  recess  of  a 
distant  window.  Her  ladyship's  countenance  was 
averted-,  she  was  reading  a  newspaper,  which  the 
Doctor  had  given  her.  As  the  door  opened,  Lady 
Annabel  glanced  round;  her  countenance  was  agitated; 
she  folded  up  the  newspaper  rather  hastily,  and  gave  it 
to  the  Doctor. 

"And  what  have  you  been  doing,  litüe  firfks?"  in- 
quired  the  Doctor  of  the  new,  comers. 

"We  have  been  playing  at  the  History  of  Eome," 
Said  Venetia,  "and  now  that  we  have^iconquered  eveiy 
place,  we  do  not  know  what  to  do." 

"The  usual  result  of  conquest,"  said  the  Doctor, 
Bmiling.  "This  snow-storm  is  a  great  trial  for  you;  I 
begin  to  l)elieve  that;  after  all,  you  would  be  more 
pleased  to  take  your  holydays  at  another  opportunity." 

"We  could  amuse  ourselves  very  well,"  said  Plan- 
tagenet, "if  Lady  Annabel  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
permit  us  to  explore  the  part  of  the  house  that  is 
Bhut  up." 

"That  would  be  a  stratige  mode  of  diversion,"  said 

Venetia.  L  5 
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Lady  Annabel,  veiy  quiedy^  "and  I  do  not  think  by 
any  means  a  suitable  one.  There  caunot  be  much 
amusement  in  roaming  over  a  number  of  dusty  an- 
fumisbed  rooms/' 

"And  so  nicely  dressed  as  you  are  too!"  said  Mrs. 
Cadurcis,  rousing  herseif :  "I  wonder  how  such  an  idea 
could  enter  your  headT* 

"It  snows  harder  than  ever,"  said  Venetia;  "I 
think,  after  all,  I  shall  learn  my  French  vocabulary." 

.  "If  it  snows  to-morrow,"  said  Plantagenet,  "we  will 
do  our  lessons  as  usual.  Holydays,  I  find,  are  not  so 
amusing  as  I  supposed.^^ 

The  snow  did  continue,  and  the  next  day  the 
children  voluntarily  suggested  that  they  should  resume 
their  nsuai  course'  of  Hfe.  With  their  momings  oc- 
cupied,  they  found  their  sources  of  relaxation  ample; 
and  in  the  evening  they  acted  plays,  and  Lady  Annabel 
dressed  them  up  in  her  shawls,  and  Dr.  Masham  read 
Shakspeare  to  theuL 

It  was  about  the  fourth  day  of  the  visit  that  Plan- 
tagenet, loitering  in  the  hall  with  Venetia,  said  to  her, 
"I  saw  your  mamma  go  into  the  loeked-up  rooms  last 
night     I  do  so  wish  that  she  would  let  us  go  there." 

"Last  night!"  said  Venetia;  "when  could  you  have 
Seen  her  last  night?" 

"Very  late:  the  fact  is,  I  could  not  sleep,  and  I 
took  it  into  my  head  to  walk  up  and  down. the  gallery. 
I  o£fcen  do  so  at  the  abbey.  I  like  to  walk  up  and 
down  an  old  gallery  alone  at  night.  I  do  not  know 
why;  but  I  like  it  very  mucb.     Everything  is  so  still, 
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a&d  then  you  hear  the  owls.  I  cannot  make  out  whj 
it  18;  but  nothisg  giyes  me  more  pleasure  ihan  to  get . 
üp  when  everjbody  is  asleep.  It  seems  as  if  one  were 
the  obIj  living  person  in  the  world.  I  eometimes  think, 
when  I  am  a  man  I  will  alwajs  get  up  in  the  night, 
and  go  to  bed  in  the  day-time.     Is  not  that  odd?" 

"But  mamma!^^  said  Venetia,  "how  eame  you  to 
See  mamma?'* 

^Oh!  I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  the  boy;  "for,  to  teil 
you  the  truth,  I  was  rather  ftightened  at  first;  only  I 
diought  it  would  not  do  for  a  Cadufcia  to  be  afraid,  so 
I  stood  againfit  the  wall,  in  the  shade,  and  I  was  de* 
tamined,  whatever  happened,  not  to  cry  out" 

."Oh!  you  fiighten  me  so,  Plantagenet!"  said 
Venetia, 

"Ab!  you  might  well  have  been  frightened  if  you 
had  been  Uiere;  past  midnight,  a  tall  white  figore,  and 
a  light!  — -  However,  there  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed 
abont;  it  was  Lady  Annabel,  nobody  eise.  I  saw  her 
as  clearly  as  I  see  you  now.  She  walked  along  the 
gaüery,  and  went  to  the  vefy  door  you  showed  me  the 
other  moming.  I  marked  the  door;  I  could  not  mistake 
it.    She  unlocked  it,  and  she  went  in. 

"And  then?"  inquired  Venetia,  eagerly. 

"Why,  then,  like  a  fool,  I  went  back  to  bed,*'  said 
Plantagenet  "I  thought  it  would  seem  so  silly  if  I 
were  caught,  and  I  might  not  haye  had  the  good  for- 
tune  to  escape  twice.     I  know  no  more." 

Yenetia  could  not  reply.  She  heard  a  laugh,  and 
then  her  mother's  voice.     They  were  called  with  n  gay 

5* 
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Brimmons  to  see  a  colossal  snow-ball,  that  some  of  ihe 
younger  servants  had  made  and  roUed  to  the  window 
of  the  terrace-room.  It  was  omamented  witli  a  crown 
of  IioUy  and  mistletoe,  and  tbe  pard-coloured  berries 
looked  bright  in  a  straggling  sunbeam  which  had 
fought  its  way  through  the  Titill-loaded  sky,>and  feil 
npon  the  terrace. 

In  the  evening,  as  they  sat  ronnd  the  fire,  Mrs.  Ca- 
diircis  began  telling  Yenetia  a  long  rambling  ghost 
Story,  which  she  declared  was  a  real  ghost  story,  and 
had  happened  in  her  own  family.  Such  Communica- 
tions were  not  very  pleasing  to  Lady  Annabel,  but  she 
was  too  well  bred  to  interrupt  her  guest  When,  how- 
ever,  the  narrative  was  finished,  and  Venetia,  by.her 
observations,  eyidently  indicated  the  effect  that  it  had 
produced  upon  her  mind,  her  mother  took  the  occasion 
of  impressing  upon  her  the  little  credibility  which  shoidd 
be  attached  to  such  legends,  and  the  rational  process 
by  which  many  unquestionable  apparitions  might  be 
accounted  for.  Dr.  Masham,  following  this  train,  re- 
counted  a  story  of  a  ghost  which  had  been  generally 
received  in  a  neighbouring  village  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  attested  by  the  most  veracious  witnesses, 
but  which  was  explained  afterwards  by  tuming  out  to 
be  an  instance  of  somnambulism.  Venetia  appeared  to 
be  eztremely  interested  in  the  subject;  she  inquired 
much  about  sleep-walkers  and  sleep  Walking;  and  a 
great  many  examples  of  the  habit  were  cited.  At 
length  she  said,  ^'Mamma,  did  you  ever  walk  in  your 
sleep?" 
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'^Not  to  my  knowledge/^  said  Lady  Annabel, 
smüing*,  "I  shoiüd  hope  not." 

"Well,  do  you  know,"  said  Plantagenet,  who  had 
hitherto  listened  in  silence,  "it  is  yery  curious,  but  I 
once  dreamt  that  you  did,  Lady  AnnabeL" 

"Indeedl"  said  the  lady. 

"Yes!  and  I  dreamt  it  last  night,  too,"  continued 
Cadurcis.  "I  thought  I  was  sleeping  in  the  nninhabited 
rooms  here,  and  the  door  opened,  and  you  walked  in, 
with  a  light." 

"No!  Plantagenet,"  said  Yenetia,  who  was  seated 
by  him,  and  who  spoke  in  a  whisper,  "it  was  not — " 

"Hush!"  said  Cadords,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Well,  that  was  a  stränge  dream,"  said  Mrs.  Ca- 
durcis; "was  it  not,  Doctor?" 

"Now,  children,  I  will  teil  you  a  very  curious 
Story,"  said  the  Doctor;  "and  it  is  quite  a  true  one,  for 
it  happened  to  mysel£'^ 

The  Doctor  was  soon  embarked  in  his  tale,  and  bis 
audience  speedily  became  interested  in  the  narrative; 
but  Lady  Annabel  for  some  time  maintained  complete 
silence. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  spring  retnmed;  the  intimate  relations  (between 
the  two  families  were  each  day  more  confirmed.  Lady 
Annabel  bad  presented  ber  daugbter  and  Flantagenet 
eacb  witb  a  beautiM  pony,  but  their  rides  were  at  first 
to  be  confined  to  tbe  park,  and  to  be  ever  attehded  by 
a  groom.  In  time,  bowever,  duly  accompanied,  they 
were  permitted  to  extend  tbeir  progress  so  far  as  Ca- 
durcis.  Mrs.  Cadurcis  had  consented  to  the  wishes  of 
her  son  to  restore  the  old  garden,  and  Venetia  was  his 
prinoipal  adviser^and  assistant  in  the  enterprise.  Plan- 
tagenet was  fond  of  the  abbey,  and  nothing  bat  the 
agreeable  society  of  Cherbury  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  relief  of  escaping  from  his  mother  on  the  other, 
could  have  induced  him  to  pass  so  little  of  his  time  at 
home;  but,  with  Venetia  for  his  companion,  his  mom- 
ings  at  the  abbey  passed  charmingly,  and,  as  the  days 
were  now  at  their  fall  length  again,  there  was  abund- 
ance  of  time,  after  their  stadies  at  Cherbary,  to  ride 
together  throagh  the  woods  to  Cadarcis,  spend  several 
hoars  there,  and  for  Venetia  to  retum  to  the  hall  be- 
fore  sanset.  Plantagenet  always  accompanied  her  to 
the  limits  of  the  Cherbary  groands,  and  then  retumed 
by  himself ,  solitary  and  ftiU  of  fancies. 

Lady  Annabel  had  promised  the  children  that  they 
shoald  some  day  ride  together  to  Marringhürst,  the 
rectory  of  Dr.  Masham,  to  eat  strawberries  and  cream. 
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ThiB  was  to  be  a  great  festival,  and  was  looked  forward 
to  with  corresponding  interest.  Her  ladjship  had 
kindly  ofTered  to  aocompany  Mrs.  Cadnrcis  in  the  car- 
riagey  but  that  lady  was  an  inyalid  and  declined  the 
jonmey,  so  Lady  Annabel,  who  was  herseif  a  good 
horsewoman,  mounted  her  jennet  with  Yenetia  and 
Plantagenet 

Marringhnrst  was  only  fire  miles  £rom  Cherbury 
by  a  cross-road,  which  was  scarcely  passable  for  car- 
riages.  The  rectory  house  was  a  substantial,  sqnare- 
boilt,  red  brick  mansion,  shaded  by  gigantic  elms,  but 
the  southem  front  covered  with  a  famons  vine,  trained 
over  it  with  elaborate  care,  and  of  which  and  his 
espaliers  the  Doctor  was  very  prond.  The  garden  was 
thickly  stocked  with  choice  fruit-trees;  there  was  not 
the  sUghtest  pretence  to  pleasnre  grounds;  but  there 
was  a  capital  bowling-green,  and,  abore  all,  a  grotto, 
where  the  Doctor  smoked  his  evening  pipe,  and  mo- 
ralized  in  the  midst  of  his  cncnmbers  and  cabbages. 
On  each  side  extonded  the  meadows  of  his  glebe,  where 
his  kine  mminated  at  will.  It  was  altogether  a  scene 
as  devoid  of  the  picturesque  as  any  that  could  be  well 
imagined;  flat,  but  not  low,  and  rieh,  and  green,  and 
still. 

.  His  expected  guests  met  as  warm  a  reception  as 
such  a  hearty  friend  might  be  expected  to  afford. 
Dr.  Masham  was  scarcely  less  delighted  at  the  excur- 
sion  than  the  children  themselves,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
smmy  day  that  made  everything  more  glad  and  bright 
The  garden,  the  grotto,  the  bowling-green,  and  all  the 
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novelty  of  the  spot,  greatly  diverted  bis  young  com- 
panions;  tliey  visited  bis  farm-yaxd,  were  introduced  to 
bis  poultry,  rambled  over  bis  meadows,  and  adnured 
bis  cows,  wbieb  be  bad  coUected  witb  equal  care'aud 
knowledge.  Nor  was  tbe  interioz:  of  tbis  bacbelor's 
residence  devoid  of  amusement.  Everj  nook  and  comer 
was  fiUed  witb  objects  of  interest;  and  everytbing  was 
in  admirable  order.  Tbe  goddess  of  neatness  and  pre- 
cision  reigned  supreme,  especially  in  bis  ball,  wbicb, 
tbougb  barely  ten  feet  Square,  was  a  cabinet  of  mral 
'Curiosities.  His  guns,  bis  fisbing-tackle,  a  cabinet  of 
birds  stuffed  by  bimself,  a  fox  in  a  glass-case  tbat 
seemed  absolutely  running,  and  an  otter  witb  a  real  fisb 
in  its  moutb,  in  tum  deligbted  tbem;  but  cbiefly,  per- 
baps,  bis  cbimney-corner  of  Dutcb  tiles,  all  Scriptural 
subjects,  wbicb  Yenetia  and  Plantagenet  emulated  eaeb 
otber  in  discovering. 

Tben  bis  library,  wbicb  was  rare  and  splendid,  for 
tbe  Döctor  was  one  of  tbe  most  renowned  scbolars  in 
tbe  kingdom«  and  bis  pictures,  bis  prints,  and  bis  gold 
fisb,  and  bis  canary  birds;  it  seemed  tbey  never  could 
exbaust  sucb  sources  of  endless  amusement;  to  say 
notbing  of  every  otber  room  in  tbe  bouse,  for,  from 
tbe  garret  to  tbe  dairy,  bis.guests  encoujraged  bim  in 
introducing  tbem  to  every  tbing,  every  person,  and 
every  place. 

"And  tbis  is  tbe  way  we  old  bacbelors  contrive  to 
pass  our  lives,"  said  tbe  göod  Doctor;  "and  now,  my 
dear  lady,  Groody  Blount  will'give  us  some  dinner." 

Tbe  Doctor's  repast  was  a  very -substantial  one;  be 
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soemed  resolved,  at  one  ample  »woop,  to  repay  Lady 

Aiuia\>el  for  all  her  hospitality;  and  he  reallj  took  such 

delight  in  their  participation  of  it,  that  his  principal 

gaeat  was    constrained  to  check  herseif  in  more  ihan 

one  waming  intimation  that  moderation  was  desirable, 

irere  it  onlj  for  the  sake  of  the  strawbeiries  and  cream« 

All  thifl  time  his  honsekeeper,   Goody  Bloont,  as  he 

calied  her,   in  her  lace  cap  and  niffles,   as  precise  and 

starch  as  an  old  pictore,   stood  behind  his  chair  with 

pleased  solemnity,  directing,  with  unmffled  composnre, 

the  movements  of  the  liveried  bumpkin  who  this  day 

was  promoted  to  the  honour  of  "waiting  at  table/^ 

^^Come,"  Said  the  Doctor,  as  the  cloth  was  cleared, 
^*I  must  bargain  for  one  toast,  Lady  Annabel:  '  Chorch 
and  State;  " 

"What  is  Chirrch  and  State?"  said  Venetia. 
"As  good  things,  Miss  Venetia,  as  strawlbenries  and 
Cream,"  said  the  Doctor,  laughing;  "and,  like  them, 
always  best  united." 

After  their  repast,  the  children  went  into  the  garden 
to  amuse  themselyes.  They  stroUed  about  some  time, 
until  Plantagenet  at  length  took  it  into  his  head  that 
He  should  like  to  leam  to  play  at  bowls;  and  he  said, 
if  Venetia  woold  wait  in  the  grotto,  where  they  then 
were  talking,  he  wonld  run  back  and  ask  the  Doctor  if 
the  servant  might  teach  him.  He  was  not  long  absent; 
biLt  appeared,  on  his  retam,  a  litüe  agitated.  Venetia 
iiiquired  if  he  had  been  snccessM,  but  he  shook  his 
head,  and  said  he  had  not  asked. 
"Why  did  you  not?"  said  Venetia. 
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"I  did  not  like,".  he  replied,  looking  very  serioofl; 
"something  happened." 

"What  could  have  happened?"  said  Venetia. 

"Something  stränge,"  was  his  answer.- 

"Oh,  do  teil  me,  Plantagenet  I" 

"Why,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "your  mamma  is 
crying." 

"Cryingl"  exclaimed  Venetia;  "my  dear  mamma 
crying!     I  must  go  to  her  directly." 

^^Hnshl"  said  Plantagenet,  shaking  his  head,  "you 
must  notgo." 

"I  must." 

"No,  you  mnst  not  go,  Venetia,"  was  his  reply; 
^^I  am  sure  ehe  does  not  want  ns  to  know  she  is 
crying." 

"What  did  she  say  to  you?" 

"She  did  not  see  me;  the  Doctor  did,  and  he  gave 
me  a  nod  to  go  away." 

"I  never  saw  mamma  cry,"  said  Venetia. 

"Don't  you  say  anything  ahout  it,  Venetia,"  said 
Plantagenet,  with  a  very  manly  air;  "listen  to  what  I 
say." 

"I  do,  Plantagenet,  always;  but  still  I  should  like 
to  know  what  mamma  can  be  crying  about  Do  teil 
me  all  about  it." 

"Why,  I  came  to  the  room  by  the  open  Windows, 
and  your  mamma  was  standing  up,  with  her  ba^  to 
me,  and  leaning  on  the  mantelpiece,  with  her  face  in 
her  handkerchief;  and  the  Doctor  was  standing  up 
too,   only  his  back  was  to  the  fireplace;  and  when  he 
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saw  me,  lie  made  me  a  sign  to  go  away,  and  I  went 
directly." 

"Are  you  siire  mamma  was  crying?" 

"I  heard  her  sob." 

"I  think  I  shall  cry,"  said  Venetia. 

"You  must  not-,  you  must  know  nothing  about  it. 
If  you  let  your  mamma  know  that  I  saw  her  crying,  I 
shall  nevertell  you  anything  again." 

"What  do  you  think  she  was  crying  about,  Plan- 
tagenet?" 

"I  catmot  say,  perhaps  she  had  been  talking  about 
your  papa.  I  do  not  want  to  play  at  bowls  now," 
added  Plantagenet;  "let  us  go  and  see  the  cows." 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  servant  summoned 
the  children  to  the  house.  The  horses  were  ready,  and 
they  were  now  to  retum.  Lady  Annabel  received  them 
with  her  usual  cheerfulness. 

"Well,  dear  children,"  said  she,  "have  you  been 
veiy  much  amused?" 

VBnetia  ran  forward,  and  embraced  her  mother 
with  even  unusual  fondness.  She  was  mindful  of  Plan- 
tagenet's  injunctions,  and  was  resolved  not  to  revire 
her  motlier's  grief  by  any  allusion  that  could  recall  the 
past;  but  her  heart  was,  nevertheless,  fiill  of  sympathy, 
and  she  could  not  have  rode  home,  had  she  not  thus 
expressed  her  love  for  her  mother. 

With  the  exeeption  of  this  stränge  incident,  ovet 
which,  aflerwards,  Venetia  often  pondered,  and  which 
made  her  radief  serioua  the  whole  of  the  ride  home, 
this  expedition  to  Marringhurst  was  a  very  happy  day. 
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CHAPTEE  Xn. 


Tms  liapp7  summer  was  succeeded  by  a  singularlj 
wet  autamn.  Weeks  of  coDtmuous  rain  rendered  it 
difficult  even  for  the  little  Cadurcis,  who  defied  the 
elements,  to  be  so  constant  as  heretofore  in  bis  daily 
Visits  to  Cherbury.  His  mother,  too,  grew  daily  a 
greater  invalid,  and,  with  increasing  sufferings  and  in- 
firmities,  the  natural  captiousness  of  her  temper  proppr- 
tionably  exbibited  itself.  She  insisted  upon  the  com- 
panionssbip  of  her  son,  and  that  be  sbould  not  leave 
the  bouse  in  sucb  unseasonable  weatber.  If  be  resisted, 
sbe  feil  into  one  öf  ber  jealous  rages,  and  taunted  bim 
witb  loving  strangers  better  tban  bis  own  mother. 
Cadurcis,  on  the  wbole,  behaved  very  well;  be  thougbt 
of  Lady  Annabel's  injunctions,  and  restrained  bis  pas- 
sion.  Yet  be  was  not  repaid  for  the  sacrifice;  his 
mother  made  no  effect  to  render  their  Joint  society 
agreeable,  or  even  endurable.  Sbe  was  rarely  in  an 
amiable  mood,  «and  generally  eitber  irritable  or  suUen. 
If  the  weatber  beld  up  a  little,  and  be  vefatured  to  pay 
a  Visit  to  Cherbury,  be  was  sure  to  be  welcomed  back 
with  a  fit  of  passion;  eitber  Mrs.  Cadurcis  was  angered 
for  being  left  alone,  or  bad  fermented  berself  into  fury 
by  the  certainty  of  bis  catching  a  fever.  If  Plantagenet 
remained  at  the  abbey,  sbe  was  generally  sullen;  and, 
as  be  bimself  was  naturally  silent  under  any  dbrcum- 
stances,  bis  mother  would  indulge  in  that  charming 
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monologue,  so  conducive  to  domestic  aerenity,  termed 
"talking  at  a  person,"  and  was  continnally  insinnating 
that  she  supposed  he  fonnd  it  very  dull  to  pass  bis 
day  with  her,  and  that  she  dared  say  that  somebody 
could  be  lively  enough  if  he  were  somewhere  eise. 

Cadnrcis  would  tum  pale,  and  bite  bis  lip,  and  then 
leave  the  room;  and  wbole  days  would  sometimes  pass 
with  barely  a  monosyllable  being  exchanged  between 
this  parent  and  child.  Cadurcis  had  found  some  op- 
portunities  of  pouring  forth  bis  griefs  and  mortification 
into  the  earofVenetia,  and  they  had  reached  her  mother: 
but  Lady  Annabel,  though  she  synipathised  with  this 
interesting  boy,  invari^bly  counselled  duty.  The 
moming  studies  were  abandoned,  but  a  quantity  of 
books  were  sent  over  from  Cherbury  for  Plantagenet, 
and  Lady  Annabel  seized  every  opportunity  of  con- 
ciliating  Mrs.  Cadurcis'  temper  in  favour  of  her  child, 
by  the  attention  which  she  paid  the  mother.  The 
weather,  however,  prevented  either  herseif  or  Venetia 
from  visiting  the  abbey;  and,  on  the  wbole,  the  Com- 
munications between  the  two  establishments  and  their 
inmates  had  become  rare. 

Though  now  a  continual  inmate  of  the  abbey,  Ca- 
durcis was  seldom  the  companion  of  bis  mother.  They 
met  at  their  meals,  and  that  was  all.  He  entered  the 
room  every  day  with  an  Intention  of  conciliating;  but 
the  mutual  tempers  of  the  mother  and  the  son  were  so 
quick  and  sensitive,  that  he  always  failed  in  bis  pur- 
pose,  and  could  only  avoid  a  storm  by  dogged  silence. 
This  enraged  Mrs.  Cadurcis  more  even  than  bis  imper- 
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tinence;  she  had  no  cofnduct;  she  lost  all  command  over 
herself,  and  did  not  besitate  to  address  to  her  cbild 
terms  of  reproach  and  abuse,  which  a  vulgär  mind 
could  only  conceiye  and  a  coarse  tongue  alone  express. 
What  a  contrast  to  Cherbury,  to  the  mild  matemal 
elegance  and  provident  kindneds  of  Lady  Annabel,  and 
the  sweet  tones  of  Venetia's  ever-sympatbising  voice! 
Cadurcis,  tbougb  so  very  young,  was  gifted  witb  an 
innate  fastidiousness,  tbat  made  bim  sbrink  from  a  rüde 
woman.  His  feelings  were  diflterent  in  regard  to  men; 
be  sympatbised  at  a  very  early  age  witb  tbe  bold  and 
tbe  energetic;  bis  favourites  among  tbe  peasantry  were 
ever  tbose  wbo  excelled  in  atbletic  spoits;  and,  tbougb 
be  never  expressed  tbe  opinion,  be  did  not  look  upon 
tbe  poacber  witb  tbe  evil  eye  of  bis  class.  But  a 
coarse  and  violent  woman  jarred  even  bis  young  neryes; 
and  tbis  woman  was  bis  motber,  bis  only  parent,  almost 
bis  only  relation;  for  be  bad  no  near  relative,  except  a 
Cousin  wbom  be  bad  never  even  seen,  tbe  pennyless 
orpban  of  -a  pennyless  brotber  of  bis  -fatber,  and  wbo 
bad  been  sent  to  sea  at  a  very  early  age ;  so  tbat,  afber 
all,  bis  motber  was  tbe  only  natural  firiend  be  bad. 
Tbis  poor  little  boy  would  fly  from  tbat  motber  witb 
a  suUen  brow,  or,  perbaps,  even  witb  a  barsb  and 
cutting  repartee;  and  tben  be  would  lock  bimself  up  in 
bis  room  and  weep.  But  be  allowed  no  witnesses  of 
tbis  weakness.  Tbe  lad  was  very  proud.  If  any  of 
tbe  bousebold  passed  by  as  be  quitted  tbe  saloon,  and 
stared  for  a  moment  at  bis  pale  and  agitated  face,  he 
would  coin  a  smile  for  tbe  instant,  and  say  even  a  kind 


Word,  for  he  was  very  cotirteous  to  his  inferiors,  and 
all  the  serraäts  loved  bim;  and  then  take  reftige  in  his 
«olitaiy  woe. 

Eelieved  bj  this  indulgence  of  his  mortified  heart, 
Cadnrcis  looked  about  him  for  resoorces.  The  rain 
was  ponring  in  torrents,  and  the  plash  of  the  troubled 
and  swollen  lake  might  be  heard  eyen  at  the  abbey* 
At  night  the  rising  gusts  of  wind,  for  the  nights  were 
always  clear  and  stormy,  echoed  down  the  cloisters 
with  a  wild  moan  to  which  he  loyed  to  listen.  In  the 
momii^  he  beheld  yvith  interest  the  sayage  spoils  of 
the  tempest;  mighty  branches  of  trees  strewn  about, 
and  sometimes  a  yast  trank  uprooted  from  its  ancient 
Betdement.  Irresistibly  the  eonyiction  impressed  itself 
upon  his  mind,  that,  if  he  were  alone  in  this  old  abbey, 
with  no  mother  to  break  that  stränge  fountain  of  £&ncies 
tbat  seemed  always  to  babble  np  in  his  solitude,  he 
might  be  happy.  He  wanted  no  eompanions;  he  loved 
to  be  alone,  to  listen  to  the  winds,  and  gaze  upon  the 
trees  and  waters,  and  wander  in  those  dim  cloisters 
and  that  gloomy  gallery. 

From  the  first  hour  of  his  arriyal  he  had  loyed  the 
Tenerable  hall  of  his  fathers.  Its  appearance  har* 
monised  with  all  the  associadons  of  his  race.  Pow^ 
and  pomp,  ancestral  fame,  the  legendary  respect  of 
ages,  all  that  was  great,  exciting,  and  heroie,  all  that 
was  marked  out  irom  the  common-place  current  of  hu* 
man  eyents,  hoyered  round  him.  In  the  halls  of  Ca- 
dnrcis he  was  the  Cadurcis;  though  a  child,  he  was 
keenly  sensible  of  his  high  race:  his  whole  being  sym- 
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pathised  with  their  glory;  he  was  capable  of  dying" 
Booner  than  of  disgracing  them;  and  then  came  the 
memory  of  bis  mother's  sharp  voice  and  harsh  vulgär 
words,  and  he  shivered  with  disgust. 

Forced  into  solitude,  forced  to  feed  upon  bis  own 
mind,  Cadurcis  found  in  that  solitude  eacb  day  a  dearer 
cbann,  and  in  {bat  mind  a  rieber  treasure  of  interest 
and  curiosity.  He  loved  to  wander  about,  dream  of 
tbe  past,  and  conjure  np  a  ftiture  as  glorious.  What 
was  be  to  be?  —  Wbat  sbould  be  bis  career?  — 
Wbitber  sbould  be  wend  bis  course?  Even  at  this 
early  age,  dreams  of  far  lands  flitted  over  bis  mind, 
and  scbemes  of  fantastic  and  adventurous  life.  Bat 
now  be  was  a  boy  —  a  wretcbed  boy  —  controlled 
by  a  vulgär  and  narrow-minded  woman!  And  this 
servitude  must  last  for  years;  yes!  years  must  elapse 
before  be  was  bis  own  master.  Ob!  if  be  could  only 
pass  tbem  alone,  witbout  a  buman  voice  to  disturb  bis 
müsings,  a  single  form  to  distract  bis  vision! 

Under  tbe  influence  of  sucb  feelings,  even  Cberbury 
figured  to  bis  fancy  in  somewbat  faded  colours.  Tbefe, 
indeed,  be  was  loved  and  cberisbed;  tbere,  indeed,  no 
sound  was  ever  beard,  no  sigbt  even  seen,  tbat  could 
annoy  or  mortify  tbe  bigb  pitcb  of  bis  unconscious 
ideal;  but  still,  even  at  Cberbury,  be  was  a  cbild. 
Under  tbe  influence  of  daily  intercourse,  bis  tender 
beart  bad  balanced,  perbaps  even  outweigbed,  bis  flery 
Imagination.  Tbat  constant  yet  delicate  affection  bad 
softened  all  bis  soul:  be  bad  no  time  but  to  be  grate- 
ful  and  to  love.    He  retumed  bome  only  to  muse  over 
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their  Bweet  Society,  and  contrast  their  refined  and  genüe 
Me  with  tlie  harsh  rüde  hearth  that  awaited  him.  What- 
e^er  mi^ht  be  liis  reception  at  home,  he  wag  thrown 
back  for  solace  on  their  memoiy,  not  npon  his  own 
heart;  and  he  feit  ihe  delightful  conviction  that  to- 
morrow  would  renew  the  spell  whose  enchantment  had 
enabled  him  to  endore  the  present  vexation.  Bat  now 
the  magic  of  that  intercourse  had  ceased;  after  a  few 
days  of  restlessness  and  repining,  he  discovered  that 
he  mnst  find  in  his  desolation  stemer  sonrces  of  snp* 
port  than  the  memoiy  of  Yenetia,  and  the  recollections 
of  the  domestic  joys  of  Cherbnry.  It  was  astonishing 
with  what  rapidity.  the  oharaeter  of  Cadurcis  developed 
itself  in  solitude;  and  stränge  was  the  contrast  between 
the  gentle  child  who,  a  few  weeks  before,  had  looked 
forward  with  so  much  interest  to  accompanying  Venetia 
to  a  ehildish  festival,  and  the  stem  and  moody  being 
who  paced  the  solitary  cloisters  of  Cadurcis,  and  then 
would  withdraw  to  his  lonely  Chamber  and  the  amuse* 
ment  of  a  book.  He  was  at  this  time  deeply  interested 
m  Purchas's  Pilgrimage,  one  of  the  few  books  of  which 
the  late  lord  had  not  despoiled  him.  Narratives  of 
travels  and  royages  always  particularly  pleased  him; 
he  had  an  idea  that  he  was  laying  np  information 
which  might  be  nseful  to  him  hereafter;  the  Cherbury 
coUection  was  rieh  in  this  class  of  yolümes,  and  Lady 
Annabel  encouraged  their  perusal. 

In  this  way  many  weeks  elapsed  at  the  abbey, 
dturing  which  the  visits  of  Plantagenet  to  Cherbnry 
weie  very  few.     ßometimesi  if  the  weather  cleared  for 
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an  honr  during  the  moming,  he  would  moont  liis  pony, 
and  gallop,  without  stopping,  to  the  halL  The  ra- 
piditjr  of  the  motion  excited  his  mind;  he  fancied  him- 
seif,  as  he  embraced  Yenetia,  some  chieftain  who  had 
escaped  for  a  moment  from  his  Castle  to  visit  his 
mistress;  his  imagination  conjured  up  a  war  between 
the  opposing  towers  of  Cadurcis  and  Cherbury;  and 
Tfhen  his  mother  feil  into  a  passion  on  his  retum,  it 
passed  with  him  onlj,  according  to  its  length  and  spirit, 
as  a  brisk  skinnish  or  a  general  engagement 
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One  aftemoon,  on  his  return  from  Cherbury,  Plan- 
tagenet found  the  fire  extinguished  in  the  little  rooin 
which  he  had  appropriated  to  himself,  and  where  he 
kept  his  books.  As  he  had  expressed  his  wish  to  the 
seryant  that  the  fire  should  be  kept  up,  he  complained 
to  him  of  the  neglect,  but  was  informed,  in  reply,  that 
the  fire  had  been  allowed  to  go  out  by  his  mother's 
Orders,  and  that  she  desired  in  future  that  he  would 
always  read  in  the  saloon.  Plantagenet  had  sufficient 
self-control  to  make  no  Observation  before  the  servant, 
and  soon  after  joined  his  mother,  who  looked  very 
suUen,  as  if  she^were  conscious  that  she  had  laid  a 
train  for  an  explosion. 

Dinner  was  now  served,  a  short  and  silent  meal. 
Lord  Cadurcis  did  not  choose  to  speak  because  he  feit 
aggrieved,  and  his  mother  because  she  was  husbanding 
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her  energies  for  the  contest  wMch  slie  believed  im- 
pending.  At  length,  when  the  table  was  cleared,  and 
the  servant  departed,  Cadnrcis  said,  in  a  veiy  qniet 
tone,  ''I  think  I  shall  write  to  wj  gnardian  to-morrow 
abont  mj  going  to  Eton." 

"You  stall  do  no  sucb  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Cadnrcis, 
brisding  np;  "I  never  lieard  such  a  ridicnlous  idea  in 
my  life  as  a  boy  like  you  writing  letters  on  such  sub^ 
jects  to  a  person  you  have  never  yet  seen,  When 
I  think  it  proper  that  you  should  go  to  Eton,  I  shall 
write." 

"I  wish  you  would  think  it  proper  now  then, 
ma'am.'^ 

"I  won't  be  dictated  to,"  said  Mrs,  Gadurcis, 
fiercely. 

"I  was  not  dictating,"  replied  her  son,  calmly. 

"You  would  if  you  could,"  said  his  mother. 

"Time  enough  to  find  fault  with  me  when  T  do, 
ma^auL" 

"There  is  enough  to  find  fault  about  at  all  tunes, 
Bir." 

"On  which  side,  Mrs.  Gadurcis?"  inquired  Plaik- 
tagenet,  with  a  sneer. 

-   "Don't   aggravate  me,   Lord  Gadurcis,"    said  his 
mother. 

"How  am  I  aggravating  you,  ma'am?" 

"I  won't  be  answered,"  said  the  mother. 
'     "I  prefer  silence  myself,"  said  the  son. 

"I  won't  be  insulted  in  my  own  room,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Gadurcis. 

6* 
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*'I  am  not  insnltang  yon,  Mrs.  Cadurcis/*  said 
Plantagenet,  rather  fiercely;  ^^and  as  fbr  your  own 
room,  I  never  wiah  to  enter  it.  Indeed  I  should  not 
be  here  at  this  moment,  had  yon  not  ordered  mj  iure 
to  be  put  out,  and  particularly  requested  that  I  sbonld 
0it  in  the  saloon.'' 

"Oh!  you  are  a  vastly  obedient  person,  I  dare  say/' 
replied  Mrß.  Cadurcis,  very  pettisbly.  "How  long,  I 
»hould  like  to  know,  bave  my  requests  received  such 
particular  attention?  Pooh!" 

"WeU,  then,  I  will  order  my  fire  to  be  ligbted 
again,^^  Said  Plantagenet 

"You  sball  do  no  such  thing,^'  said  the  mother;  "I 
am  mistress  in  this  house.  No  one  shall  give  Orders 
here  but  me,  and  you  may  write  to  your  guardian  and 
teil  him  that,  if  you  like." 

"I  shall  certainly  not  write  to  my  guardian,  for 
Üie  first  time,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "about  any  such 
nonsense." 

"Nonsense,  sir!  Nonsense  you  said,  did  you? 
Your  mother  nonsense!  This  is  the  way  to  treat  a 
parent,  is  it?  I  am  nonsense,  am  I?  I  will  teach 
you  what  nonsense  is.  Nonsense  shall  be  rery  good 
sense;  you  shall  find  that,^  sir,  that  you  shall.  Non- 
sense, indeed!  TU  write  to  your  guardian,  that  I  will! 
You  call  your  mother  nonsense,  do  you?  And  where 
did  you  leam  that,  I  should  like  to  know?  Nonsense, 
indeed!  This  oomes  of  your  going  to  bherburyl  Ä> 
your  mother  is   nonsense;    a  pretty   lesson  ßot  Lady 


Annabdl  to  teaeb  you.  Ob!  111  speak  mj  mind  to  ber, 
thatlwiU." 

''Wbat  bas  Lady  Auxiabel  to  do  with  it?"  inqmred 
Cadorcis  in  a  loud  tone. 

^^Don't  tbreaten  me,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  witb 
violent  gestare,  ^^Iwon't  be  menaced;  Iwon^tbe  menaced 
by  my  son-  Pretty  goings  on,  indeed!  But  I  will  put 
a  stop  to  tbem;  will  I  not?  jtbat  is  all.  Nonsense, 
indeed!  your  motfaer  nonsense!" 

"WeU,  you  do  talk  nonsense,  and  ihe  greatest," 
said  Plantagenet,  doggedly;  ^^you  are  talking  nonsense 
now,  you  are  always  talking  nonsense,  eaid  you  never 
open  your  moutb  about  Lady  Annabel  witbout  talking 
nonsense." 

"If  I  was  not  very  ill  I  would  give  it  you,"  said 
liis  motber,  grinding  ber  teetb^  *^0  you  brat!  Tou 
wicked  brat  youl  Js  tbis  tbe  way  to  address  me?  I 
have  balf  a  mind  to  sbake  your  viciousness  out  of  you, 
that  I  bave!  You  are  worse  tban  your  fatber,  tbat  you 
are!"  —  and  bere  sbe  wept  witb  rage. 

^'I  dare  say  my  fatber  was  not  so  bad,  after  all!" 
said  Cadurcis. 

"Wbat  ßhould  you  know  about  your  fatber,  sir?" 
Said  Mrs.  Cadureis.  "How  dare  you  speak  about  your 
fatber!" 

^^Wbo  sbould  speak  about  a  fatbei^  but  a  son?" 

"  Hold  your  impudence ,  sir ! " 

"I  am  not  impudent,  ma^am." 

"You  aggravating  .brat!"  exclaimed  tbe  enraged 
woman,  "I  wisb  I  bad  sometbing  to  tbrow  at  you!" 
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"Did  you  ihrow  things  at  my  father?"  asked  feis 
lordship. 

Mrs«  Cadurcis  went  into  an  hysterical  rage;  tben, 
snddeiüj  ^umping  up,  she  mshed  at  her  son,  Lord 
Cadurcis  took  up  a  position  bebind  the  table,  but 
ihe  sportive  and  mocking  air  wbicb  be  generally  in- 
stinctively  assmned  on  tbese  occasions,  and  wbicb,  wbÜe 
it  irritated  bis  motber  more,  was  in  reaUty  affected  by 
tbe  boy  from  a  sort  of  nervous  desire  of  preventing 
tbese  dreadfol  exposures  from  assuming  a  too  tragic 
tone,  did  not  cbaracterise  bis  countenance  on  tbe  pre- 
sent  occasion-^  on  tbe  contrary,  it  was  pale,  but  com- 
posed  and  very  serious.  Mrs.  Cadurcis,  after  one  or 
two  inefiPectual  attempts  to  catcb  bim,  paused  and  panted 
for  breatb.  He  took  advantage  of  this  momentary 
cessation,-  and  spoke  tbus  —  "Motber,  I  am  in  no 
bumour  for  frolics.  I  moved  out  of  your  way  tbat 
you  migbt  not  strike  me,  because  I  baJVe  made  up  my 
mind  tbat,  if  you  ever  strike  me  again,  I  will  live  witb 
you  no  longer.  Now  I  bave  giyen  you  waming;  do 
wbat  you  please;  I  sball  sit  down  in  tbis  cbair,  and 
not  move.  If  you  strike  me,  you  know  tbe  conse- 
^uences."     So  saying,  bis  lordsbip  resumed  bis  cbair.' 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  simultaneously  sprang  forward  and 
boxed  bis  ears;  and  tben  ber  son  rose  witbout  the 
sligbtest  expression  of  any  kind,  and  slowly  quitted 
tbe  Chamber. 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  remained  alone  in  a  savage  sulk: 
bours  passed  away,  and  ber  son  never  made  bis  ap- 
pearance.     Tben  she  rang  tbe  bell,   and  ordered^Ae 
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seryant  to  teil  Lord  Cadnrcis  that  tea  was  ready;  bat 
the  servant  retumed,  and  reported  that  bis  lordsbip  bad 
locked  bimself  up  in  bis  room,  and  wonld  not  reply  to 
bis  inqniries.  Determined  not  to  give  in,  Mrs.  Cadurcis, 
at  lengtb,  retired  for  tbe  nigbt,  ratber  regretting  ber 
violence,  but  still  snllen.  Having  well  scolded  ber 
waiting^woman,  sbe  at  lengtb  feil  asleep. 

Tbe  moming  brougbt  breakfast,  but  no  Lord  Ca- 
dnrcis; in  yain  were  all  tbe  messages  of  bis  motber, 
her  son  wonld  make  no  reply  to  tbem.  Mrs.  Cadnrcis, 
at  lengtb,  personally  repaired  to  bis  room  and  knocked 
at  tbe  door,  bat  sbe  was  as  nnsuccessibl  as  tbe  ser- 
vants;  sbe  began  to  tbink  he  would  starve,  and  desired 
the  servant  to  offer  from  bimself  to  bring  bis  meal. 
Still  silence.  Indignant  at  bis  treatment  of  tbese  over- 
tares  of  condliation,  Mrs.  Cadnrcis  retumed  to  tbe 
saloon,  confident  that  banger,  if  no  other  impulse, 
would  bring  ber  wild  cub  out  of  bis  lair;  but,  just  be- 
fore  dinner,  ber  waiting-woman  came  running  into  tbe 
room. 

'*0b,  ma'am,  ma'am,  I  don't  know  wbere  Lord 
Cadurcis  bas  gone;  but  I  bave  just  seen  John,  and  he 
says  tbere  was  no  pony  in  tbe  stable  tbis  moming.^' 

Mrs.  Cadurcis  sprang  up,  rusbed  to  ber  son's  Cham- 
ber, found  tbe  door  still  locked,  ordered  it  to  be  burst 
open,  and  then  it  tumed  out  that  bis  lordsbip  bad  never 
been  tbere  at  all,  for  tbe  bed  was  unused.  Mrs.  Cadurcis 
was  frigbtened  out  öf  ber  life;  tbe  servants,  to  console 
her,  assured  ber  that  Plantagenet  must  be  at  Cherbury; 
Ad  wbile  sbe  believed  tbeir   representations,    wbicb 
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were  probable,  ehe  beeame  not  only  more  compoeed, 
bat  resumed  her  jeatousy  $iid  sullezinesß.  Gone  to 
Cberbury,  indeedl  No  doubt  of  it!  Let  him  remain 
at  Cherbuiy.  Execrating  Lady  Annabel,  she  flung  her- 
seif into  an  easy  ebair,  and  dined  alone,  preparing  her- 
seif  to  speak  her  mind  on  her  son^s  retum. 

The  night,  however,  did  not  bring  him,  and  Mrs. 
Cadurcis  began  to  recur  to  her  alann.  Much  as  she 
now  disliked  Lady  Annabel,  she  could  not  resist  the 
conviction  that  her  ladyship  would  not  permit  Plan- 
tagenet  to  remain  at  Cherbury.  Nevertheless,  jealous, 
passionate,  and  obstinate,  she  stifled  her  fears,  vented 
her  spieen  on  her  unhappy  domestics,  and,  finally,  ex- 
hausting  herseif  by  a  storm  of  passion  about  some 
very  unimportant  subject,  again  sought  refiige  in  sleep. 

She  4kwoke  early  in  a  fright,  and  inquired  imme- 
diately  for  her  son.  He  had  not  been  seen,  She 
ordered  the  abbey  bell  to  be  sounded,  sent  messengers 
thronghont  the  demesne,  and  directed  all  the  offices  to 
be  searched.  At  first  she  thought  he  must  have  re- 
tumed,  and  slept,  perhaps,  in  a  barn;  then  she  adopted 
the  more  probable  conclusion,  that  he  had  drowned 
himself  in  the  Jake.  Then  she  went  into  hysterics; 
called  Plantagenet  her  lost  darling;  declared  he  was 
the  best  and  most  dutifdl  of  sons,  and  the  image  of  his 
poor  father,  —  tiien  abused  all  the  servants,  and  then 
abused  herseif. 

About  noon  she  grew  quite  distracted,  and  rushed 
about  the  house  with  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  in»  a 
dressing-gown  —  looked  in  all  the  closets,  behind  the 
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screens,  tinder  the  chairs,  into  her  work-box  —  but, 
Strange  to  saj,  witb  no  Buccess.  Then  sbe  went  off 
into  a  swoon,  and  ber  servants,  alike  frigbtened  about 
master  and  mistress,  mother  and  son,  dispatcbed  a 
messeoger  immediatelj'  to  Cberbmy  ibr  intelligence, 
advice,  and  assistance.  In  less  than  an  bonr's  time  the 
messenger  retnmed,  and  informed  them  that  Lord  Ca- 
durcis  had  not  been  at  Cherbmy  since  two  days  back, 
but  that  Ladj  Annabel  was  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
their  niisü^ess  was  so  iU,  and  would  come  on  to  see  her 
immediately.'  In  the  meantime,  Lady  Annabel  added 
that  she  had  sent  to  Dr.  Masham,  and  had  great  hopes 
that  Lord  Cadorcis  was  at  Marrmghurst.  Mrs.  Cador- 
cis,  who  had  now.  come  to,  as  her  waiting-woman 
described  the  retuming  consciousness  of  her  mistress, 
eagerly  embraced  the  hope  held  out  of  Plantagenet 
being  at  Marrmghurst,  poured  forth  a  thousand  ex- 
pressions  of  gratitude,  admiration,  and  affection  for 
Lady  Annabel,  who,  she  declared,  was  her  best,  her 
only  frietfd,  and  the  being  in  the  world  whom  she  loved 
mögt,  next  to  her  unhappyand  injured  chüd. 

After  another  hour  of  suspense  Lady  Annabel  ar- 
rived,  and  her  entrance  was  the  signal  for  A  renewed 
burst  of  hysteries  from  Mrs.  Cadureis,  so  wild  and  ter-, 
rible  that  they.must  have  been  contagious  to  any  female 
of  less  disciplined  emotions  than  her  guest. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TowABDS  the  evening  Dr.  Masham  arrived  at  Ca- 
durcis.  He  could  give  no  intelligence  of  Plantagenet, 
who  had  not  called  at  Marringhurst;  bnt  he  offered, 
and  was  prepared,  to  undertake  his  pnrsuit.  The  good 
Doctor  had  his  saddle-bags  well  stocked,  and  was  now 
on  his  way  to  Southport,  that  being  the  nearest  town, 
and  where  he  doubted  not  to  gain  some  tidings  of  the 
ftigitive.  Mrs.  Cadnrcis  he  found  so  indisposed,  that 
he  anticipated  the  charitable  intentions  of  Lady  An- 
nabel  not  to  quit  her;  And  after  having  bid  them  place 
their  confidence  in  Providence  and  his  hnmble  exer- 
tions,  he  at  once  departed  on  his  researches. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us^  retum  to  the  little  lord 
himself.  Having  secnred  the  advantage  of  a  long  start, 
by  the  /ievice  of  tuming  the  key  of  his  Chamber,  he 
repaired  to  the  Stahles,  and  finding  no  one  to  observe 
him,  saddled  his  pony  and  galloped  away  without  .plan 
or  pnrpose.  An  instinctive  love  of  novelty  and  ad- 
venture  induced  him  to  direct  his  conrse  by  a  road 
which  he  had  never  before  pursued;  and,  after  two  or 
three  miles'  progress  through  a  wild  open  conntiy  of 
brushwood,  he  found  that  he  had  entered  that  con- 
siderable  forest  which  formed  the  boundary  of  many 
of  the  views  from  Cadurcis.  The  aftemoon  was  clear 
and  still,  the  sun  shining  in  the  light  blue  sky,  and 
the  wind  altogether  hnshed.      On    each   side  of  the 
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winding  road  spread  the  bright  green  tarf,  occasionally 
shaded  by  picturesque  groups  of  doddered  oaks.  Tbe 
calm  beauty  of  tbe  sylvan  scene  wonderfhlly  toncbed 
tfae  fancy  of  tbe  youtbful  ftigitive;  it  sootbed  and  grati- 
fied  bim.  He  puUed  up  bis  pony;  patted  its  lively 
neck,  as  if  in  gratitude  for  its  good  Service,  and,  con- 
fident  tbat  he  conld  not  be  successfnlly  pnrsaed,  in- 
dulged  in  a  thousand  dreams  of  Eobin  Hood  and  bis 
meny  meri.  As  for  bis  own  position  and  prospects,  be 
gave  bimself  no  anxiety  about  tbem;  satisfied  witb  bis 
escape  from  a  revolting  tbraldom,  bis  mind  seemed  to 
take  a  botmd  from  tbe  difficulty  of  bis  Situation  and 
the  wildness  of  tbe  scene,  and  be  feit  bimself  a  man, 
and  one,  too,  wbom  notbing  could  dannt  or  appal. 

Soon  tbe  road  itself  quite  disappeared  and  vanisbed 
in  a  complete  turfy  track;  but  tbe  continuing  marks  of 
eart-wbeels  ^wsnred  bim  tbat  it  was  a  tborougbfare,  al- 
thougb  be  was  now  indeed  journeying  in  tbe  beart  of 
a  forest  of  oaks,  and  be  doubted  not  it  wonld  lead  to 
ßome  town  or  village,  or  at  any  rate  to  some  farmbonse. 
Towards  snnset,  be  determined  to  make  nse  of  tbe  re- 
maining'ligbt,  and  pnsbed  on  apace;  but  it  soon  grew 
so  dark,  tbat  be  found  it  necessary  to  resume  bis  Walk- 
ing pace,  from  fear  of  tbe  overbanging  brancbes  and 
the  trunks  of  felled  trees  wbicb  occasionally  crossed 
bis  way. 

Notwitbstanding  tbe  very  probable  prospect  of  pass-, 
ing  bis  nigbt  in  tbe  forest,  our  little  adventurer  did  not 
lose  beart.  Cadurcis  was  a  very  intrepid  cbild,  and 
when  in  tbe  Company  of  tbose  witb  wbom  be  was  not 
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familiär,  and  &ee  ^om  those  puerile  associations  to 
which  those  who  had  known  and  lived  with  Mm  long 
were  necessarilj  subject,  he  would  assome  a  staid  aad 
firm  demeanour  very  unusual  with  one  of  such  tender 
years.  A  light  in  the  distance  was  now  not  onlj  a 
Signal  that  the  shelter  he  desired  was  at  band,  but  re- 
minded  him  that  it  was  necessary,  by  bis  assured  port, 
to  prove  that  he  was  not  unused  to  trayel  alone,  and 
that  he  was  perfectly  competent  and  qualified  to  be  bis 
own  master. 

As  he  drew  nearer,  the  lights  multiplied,  and  the 
moon,  which  now  rose  over  the  forest,  showed  to  him 
that  the  trees,  retiring  on  both  sides  to  some  little  dis- 
tance, left  a  circular  plot  of  groimd,  on  which  were  not 
only  the  lights  which  had  at  first  attracted  bis  atten- 
tion, but  the  red  flames  of  a  watch-fire,  round  which 
some  dark  figures  had  hitherto  been  clustered.  The 
sound  of  horses'  feet  had  disturbed  them,  and  the  fire 
was  now  more  and  more  visible.  As  Cadurcis  ap- 
proached,  he  observed  some  low  tents,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  in  the  centre  of  an  encampment  of 
gipsies.  He  was  for  a  moment  somewhat  dismajed, 
for  he  had  been  brought  up  with  the  usual  terror  of 
these  wild  people;  nevertheless,  he  was  not  unequal  to 
the  occasion.  He  was  surrounded  in  an  instant,  but 
only  with  women  and  children;  for  the  gipsy-men  never 
immediately  appear.  They  smiled  with  their  bright 
eyes,  and  the  flames  of  Üie  watch-fire  threw  a  lurid 
glow  over  their  dark  and  flashing  countenances;  they 
held  out  their  practised  hands  •,  they  uttered  unintelligible, 
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bat  not  unfriendly  sounds.     The  heart  of  Cadurcis  fal- 
tered, bnt  bis  voice  did  not  betray  bim. 

"I  am  cold,  good  people,"  said  tbe  undaunted  boy; 
"will  you  let  me  warm  myself  by  yonr  fire?" 

A  beanüM  girl,  with  significant  gestures,  pressed 
her  band  to  her  heart,  then  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
the  tents,  and  then  rushed  away,  soon  reappearing  with 
a  Short  thin  man,  inclining  to  middle  age,  but  of  a 
compact  and  apparently  powerful  frame,  lithe,  supple, 
and  sinewy.  His  complexion  was  dark,  but  clear;  bis 
eye  large,  liquid,  and  black;  but  hi^  other  features 
small,  though  precisely  moulded.  H©  wore  a  green 
jacket  and  a  pair  of  black  relvet  breeches,  bis  leg« 
and  feet  being  bare,  with  the  exception  of  slippers. 
Round  his  head  was  twisted  a  red  handkerchief,  which, 
perhaps,  might  not  have  looked  like  a  turban  on  a 
countenance  less  oriental. 

"What  would  the  young  master?"  inquired  the 
gipsy-man,  in  a  voice  far  from  disagreeable,  and  with 
a  gesture  of  courtesy;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  shot  a 
scnitinising  glance  first  at  Plantagenet,  and  then  at 
his  pony. 

"I  would  remain  with  you,"  said  Cadurcis;  "that 
is,  if  you  will  let  me." 

The  gipsy-man  made  a  sign  to  the  women,  and 
Plantagenet  was  lifted  by  them  off  his  pony,  before  he 
could  be  aware  of  their  purpose;  the  children  led  the 
pony  away,  and  the  gipsy-man  conducted  Plantagenet 
to  the  fire,  where  an  old  woman  sat,  presiding  over 
the  mysteriös  of  an  enormous  flesh-pot     Immediately 
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bis  fellowfl,  who  had  originally  been  clustered  aroimd 
it,  re-appeared;  fresh  blocks  and.  brancbes  were  tbrown 
on,  tbe  flames  crackled  and  rose,  tbe  men  seated  tbem- 
«Blves  around,  and  Plantagenet,  excited  by  tbe  ad- 
venture,  rubbed  bis  bands  before  tbe  fire,  and  deter- 
mined  to  fear  notbing. 

A  savoury  steam  exuded  from  tbe  flesb-pot 

"Tbat  smells  well,"  said  Plantagenet 

"'Tis  a dimber  cove,"  *  wbispered  one of  tbe  younger 
men  to  a  compi^nion. 

'^Onr  sapper  bas  but  rougb  seasoning  for  sncb  as 
you,'*  Said  tbe  man  wbo  bad  first  saluted  bim,  and  who 
was  apparently  tbe  leader,  "but  tbe  welcome  is  bearty." 

Tbe  women  and  girls  now  came  witb  wooden  bowls 
and  platters,  änd,  after  serving  tbe  men,  seated  tbem- 
selves  in  an  exterior  circle,  tbe  cbildren  playing  round 
tbem. 

"Come,  old  inort,"  said  tbe  leader,  in  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent  tone  to  tbe  one  in  wbicb  be  addressed  bis  young 
guest,  "tout  tbe  cobble-eolter;  are  we  to  bave  dark- 
maus  upQn  us?     And,  Bemna,  flick  tbe  panam."** 

lipon  tbis,  tbat  beautifal  girl,  wbo  bad  at  first 
attracted  tbe  notice  of  Cadurcis,  called  out,  in  a  sweet 
lively  voice,  "Ayl  ay!  Morgana!"  and  in  a  moment 
banded  over  tbe  beads  of  tbe  women  a  pannier  of 
bread,  wbicb  tbe  leader  took,  and  offered  iti^s^contents 
to  our  fugitive.     Cadurcis  belped  bimself ,  witb  a  bold 

•  *Tls  a  lively  lad. 

**  Come,  old  woman,  look  after  the  tarkey.    Ar«  we  to  walt  tili  night? 
And,  Beruna,  cttt  tbe  bread. 
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bnt  gracions  oir.  The  pannier  was  then  passed  round, 
and  the  old  woman,  opening  the  pot,  drew  out,  with  a 
hnge  iron  fork,  a  fine  tnrkey,  which  she  tossed  mto  a 
large  wooden  platter,  and  eut  up  with  great  qnickneap. 
First  she  helped  Morgana,  bat  onlj  gained  a  reproof 
for  her  pains,  who  immediatelj  yielded  his  portion  to 
Plantagenet  Each  man  was  provided  with  his  knife, 
bat  the  gaest  had  none.  Morgana  immediatelj  gave  np 
bis  own. 

"Bemna!"  he  shoated,  ^'gibel  a  chiv  for  the  gentrj 
eove."* 

^^Ayl  ayl  Morgana!*'  said  the  girl;  and  she  broaght 
the  knife  to  Plantagenet  himself,  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  with  sparkling  eyes,  "Yam,  yam,  gentry  cove."** 
Cadorcis  really  thoaght  it  was  the  most  delightfal 
meal  be  had  ever  made  in  his  lifo.  The  flesh-pot  held 
Bomething  besides  tarkeys.  Roogh  as  was  the  fare,  it 
was  good  and  ptentifal.  As  for  beveräge,  they  drank 
hompty-dumpty,  which  is  ale  boiled  with  brandy,  and 
which  is  not  one  of  the  slightest  charms  of  a  gipisy's 
life.  When  the  men  were  satisfied,  their  platters  were 
filled,  and  given  to  the  women  and  children;  and  Be- 
rona,  with  her  portion,  came  and  seated  herseif  by 
Pkntagenet,  looking  at  him  with  a  blended  glance  of 
delight  and  astonishment,  like  a  beaatiful  young  sayage, 
and  then  tnming  to  her  female  companions  to  stifle  i» 
laugh.  The  flesh-pot  was  carried  away,  the  men  lit 
their  pipes,  the  Are  was  replenished,   its  red  shadow 

*  Bring  a  knife  for  the  gtatleman. 
**  Eat,  eat,  gontleman. 
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mingled  wiäi  tibe  silver  Böamd  of  tlie  moon;  aronnd 
weore  tbe  glittering  tents  and  the  silent  woods,  —  on 
all  sides  flashing  eyes  and  pietoresque  forms.  Cadnrcis 
glanced  at  bis  companions,  and  gazed  upon  the  scene 
with  fbelings  of  rarishing  exeitement;  and  Üken,  almost 
nnconsciou9  of  what  he  was  saying,  exclaimed  —  "At 
length  I  hare  fonnd  the  lifo  that  suits  me!^' 

"Indeed!  Sqnirel"  said  Morgana.  "Would  yon  be 
one  of  US?" 

"From  this  moment,"  said  Cadttreis,  "if  yxm  will 
admit  me  to  your  band.,  But  what  can  I  do?  And  I 
have  nothing  to  gi've  7011.  You  must  teach  me  to  eam 
mj  right  to  ovir  supper." 

"Well  make  a  Turkey  merohant*  of  you  yet^"  said 
äu  old  gipsy,  "never  fear  that." 

"Bah,  IPeter!"  said  Morgana,  with  an  angry  look, 
"your  red  rag  will  nerer  lie  still.  And  what  was  tbe 
purpose  of  your  present  travel?"  he  continued  to  Plan- 
tagenet 

"None;  I  was  sick  of  silly  home," 

"The  gentry  cove  will  be  romboyled  by  bis  dam," 
said  a  third  gipsy;  "Queer  Cuffin  will  be  the  word  yet, 
if  we  don't  tout."  ** 

"Well,  you  shall  see  a  little  more  of  us  before  you 
decide,"  said  Morgana,  thoughtfuUy,  and  tuming  the 
conversation.    ."Beruna." 

"Ay!  ay!  Morgana  1" 

•  '».  e.  We  will  teach  you  to  ateal  a  turkcy. 

**  His  mother  will  make  a  hue  and  cry  aft6r  tbe  gentleman  yet;  Justico 
of  the  peace  will  be  the  word,  if  we  don*t  look  aharp. 
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^'Tip  me  the  dank,  like  a  dimber  mori  as  jou  are; 
trim  a  kenr  for  the  gentry  cöve;  he  is  no  laospresado, 
or  I  am  a  kinchin/**  * 

"Ayl  ayl  Morgana/^  geaLj  exclaimed  the  girl,  and 
she  ran  off  to  prepare  a  bed  for  the  Lord  of  Gadnrcis. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

Db.  Mashah  could  gain  no  tidings  of  the  object 
of  bis  pursuit  at  Southport:  here,  however,  he  ascer- 
tained  that  Plantagenet  could  not  have  fled  to  London, 
for  m  those  dajs  pnblic  conveyances  were  rare.  There 
was  only  one  coach  that  ran,  or  rather  jogged,  along 
this  road,  and  it  went  but  once  a  week,  it  being  ex- 
pected  that  yery  night;  while  the  innkeeper  was  con- 
fident  that  so  far  as  Southport  was  concemed,  bis  little 
lordship  had  not  sought  refiige  in  the  waggon,  which 
was  more  firequent,  though  somewh^t  slower,  in  its  pro- 
gress  to  the  metropolis.  ünwilling  to  retum  home, 
although  the  evening  was  now  drawing  in,  the  Doctor 
resolved  to  proceed  to  a  considerable  town  about  twelve 
miles  further,  which  Cadurcis  might  have  reached  hj  a 
eross  road;  so  drawing  bis  cloak  around  bim,  looking 
to  bis  pistols,  and  desiring  bis  servant  to  foUow  his 
example,  the  stout-hearted  Rector  of  Marringburst  pur- 
sned  his  way. 

It  was  dark  when  the  Doctor  entered  the  town,  and 

•  Glve  mo  the  tankaid,  like  a  pretty  girl.  Qet  a  bed  ready  for  the 
gentleman.    He  is  no  informer,  or  I  am  aa  Infant.  ~ 
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he  proceeded  immediately  to  the  iim  where  tbe  coach 
was  expected,  with  some  faint  hope  that  the  fugitive 
might  be  discovered  abiding  witbin  its  walls^  but,  tq 
all  bis  inquiries  about  young  gentlemen  and  ponies,  be 
received  veiy  unsatisfactoiy  answers;  so,  reconciling 
bimself  as  well  as  be  could  to  tbe  disagreeable  posture 
of  affairs ,  be  settled  bimself  in  tbe  parlour  of  tbe  inn, 
witb  a  good  fire,  and,  ligbting  bis  pipe,  desired  bis 
servant  to  keep  a  sbarp  look-out. 

In  due  time  a  great  uproar  in  tbe  inn-yard  an- 
nounced  tbe  arrival  of  tbe  stage,  —  an  unwieldy 
macbine,  canying  six  inside,  and  dragged  bj  as  mauy 
borses.  Tbe  Doctor,  opening  tbe  door  of  bis  apartment, 
—  wbicb  led  on  to  a  gallery  tbat  ran  round  tbe  inn- 
yard,  —  leaned  over  tbe  balustrade  witb  bis  pipe  in 
bis  moutb,  and  watcbed  proceedings.  It  so  bappened 
tbat  tbe  stage  was  to  discbarge  one  of  its  passengers  at 
tbis  town,  wbo  bad  come  from  tbe  nortb,  and  tbe  Doc- 
tor recognised  in  bim  a  neigbbour  and  brotber  magis- 
träte,  one  Squire  Monntmeadow,  a  very  important  per- 
sonage  in  bis  way,  tbe  terror  of  poacbers,  and  somewbat 
of  an  Oracle  on  tbe  bencb,  as  it  was  said  tbat  be  could 
even  take  a  deposition  witbout  tbe  assistance  of-his 
clerk.  Altbougb,  in  spite  ofjbe  ostler's  lantems,  it  was 
very  dark,  it  was  impossible  ever  to  be  unaware  of  tbe 
arrival  of  Squire  Mountmeadow;  for  be  was  one  of  tbose 
great  men  wbo  take  care  to  remind  tbe  world  of  tbeir 
dignity  by  tbe  attention  wbicb  tbey  r^uire  on  every 
occasion. 

"CoacbmanI"    said  tbe  autboritative  voice  of  tbe 
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ßqaire.  "Where  ie  the  eoachman?  Oh!  you  ar^  there, 
Sir,  are  you?  Postilion!  Where  is  the  postilion?  OhI 
you  are  there,  Sir,  are  you?  Host!  Where  is  the  host? 
Oh!  you  are  there,  Sir,  are  you?  Waiter!  Where  is 
the  waiter?    I  say  where  is  the  waiter?" 

"Coming,  please  your  worship!" 

"How  long  am  I  to  wait?  Oh!  you  are  there,  Sir, 
are  you?    Coachmanl" 

"Your.  worship!" 

"PostiHon!" 

"Yes,  your  worship!" 

"Host!" 

"Your  worship's  servant!" 

"Waiter!" 

"Your  worship's  honour^s  humble  servant!" 

"I  am  going  to  alight!" 

All  four  attendants  immediately  bowed,  and  ex- 
tended  their  arms  to  assist  this  very  great  man;  but 
ß<]^uire  Mountmeadow,  scarcely  deigning  to  avail  himself 
of  their  proffered  assistance,  and  pausing  on  each  step, 
looking  around  him  with  his  long,  lean,  solemn  visage, 
finally  reached  terra  firma  in  safety,  and  slowly  stretched 
his  tall,  ungainly  figure.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
Dr.  Masham^s  servant  approached  him,  and  informed 
his  worship  that  his  master  was  at  the  inn,  and  would 
be  happy  to  see  him.  The  countenance  of  the  great 
Mountmeadow. relaxed  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  a 
brother  mÄgistrate,  and  in  an  audible  voice  he  bade  the 
groom  "teil  my  worthy  friend,  his  worship,  your  worthy 

7* 
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master,  that  I  shall  be  rejoiced  to  pay  my  respects  to 
an  esteemed  neigbbour  and  a  brother  magistrate.^' 

Wilih  slow  and  solemn  Steps,  preceded  by  the  host, 
and  followed  by  übe  waiter,  Squire  Mountmeadow 
ascended  the  staircase  of  the  extemal  gallery,  pansing 
occasionally,  and  looking  around  hhn  with  thoughtful 
importance,  and  making  an  occasional  inquiry  as  to  the 
State  of  the  town  and  neighbonrhood  during  bis  absence, 
in  this  fashion:  —  "Stop!  where  are  yon,  host?  OhI 
you  are  there,  Sir,  axe  yon?  Well,  Mr.  Host^  and  how 
have  we  been?  —  orderly,  eh?" 

"Quite  orderly,  your  worship." 

"Hob!  Orderly!  Hern!  Well,  very  well!  Nerer 
easy,  if  absent  only  four-and-twenty  hoors.  The  law 
must  be  obeyed." 

"Yes,  your  worship." 

"Lead  on,  Sir.  And,  waiter;  where  are  you,  waiter? 
Oh!  you  are  there,  Sir,  are  you?  And  so  my  brother 
magistrate  is  here?" 

"Yes,  your.honour's  worship." 

"Hern!  What  can  he  want?  —  something  in  the 
wind;  wants  my  advice,  I  dare  say;  shall  have  it  Sol- 
diers  ruly;  king's  servants;  must  be  obeyed." 

",Tes,  your  worship ;  quite  ruly,  your  worship,"  said 
the  host. 

"As  obliging  and  obstreperous  as  can  be,"  said  the 
waiter. 

"Well,  very  weil;"  and  here  the  Squire  had  gained 
"the  gallery,  where  the  Doctor  was  ready  to  receive  bim. 

"It  always  gires  me  pleasure  to  meet  a  brother 
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magistrate,'^  said  Sqnire  Monntmeadovr,  bowing  with 
cordial  condescezusioti;  '^and  a  gentLeman  of  yoor  clotib, 
too.  The  clergy  must.  be  respected;  I  stand  or  fall  bj 
the  Cburch.  After  jou,  Doctor,  —  after  you.^'  So 
Baying,  the  two  magistrates  entered  the  room. 

*^An  unexpected  pleasure,  Doctor,"  said  the  Sqnire; 
^'and  what  brings  your  worship  to  town?" 

"A  somewhat  stränge  business,"  said  the  Doctor; 
''and  indeed  I  am  not  a  litde  glad  to  have  the  ad- 
'  vantage  of  your  advice  and  assistance." 

"Hern!  I  thought  so,"  said  the  Sqoire;  "your 
worship  is  very  complimentary,  What  is  the  case?  — 
larceny?" 

"Nay,  my  good  Sir,  ^tis  a  singular  affair;  and,  if 
you  please,  we  will  order  Bupper  first,  and  discuss  it 
afterwards.     'Tis  for  your  private  ear." 

"Oh!  hol"  said  the  Squire,  looking  very  mysterious 
and  important.  '*With  your  worship's  permission,"  he 
added,  filling  a  pipe. 

The  host  was  no  laggard  in  waiting  on  two  such 
important  guests.  The  brother  magistrates  despatched 
their  rump-steak;  the  foaming  tankard  was  replenished; . 
the  fire  renovated.  At  length,  the  table  and  the  room 
being  alike  clear,  Squire  Mountmeadow  drew  a  long 
puff,  and  said,  "Now  for  business,  Doctor." 

His  companion  then  informed  him  of  the  exaet  ob- 
ject  of  his  Visit,,  and  narrated  to  him  so  much  of  the 
preceding  incidents  as  was  necessary.  The  Squire  lis- 
tened  in  solemn  silence,  elevating  his  eyebrows,  nodding 
his  head,  trimming  his  pipe,  witiii  profound  inteijections*, 
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and  finally,  being  appealed  to  for  bis  opinion  by  tbe 
Doctor,  delivered  bimself  of  a  most  portentous  "Hern!" 

"I  question,  Doctor,"  said  the  Squire,  "whether  we 
eboiild  not  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
'Tis  no  ordinary  business.  'Tis  a  spiriting  away  of  a 
Peer  of  the  reabn.     It  smacks  of  treason." 

^^Egad!"  said  tbe  Doctor,  suppressing  a  smile,  "I 
think  we  can  bardly  make  a  tmant  boy  a  Cabinet 
question." 

Tbe  Squire  glanced  a  look  of  pity  at  bis  compa- 
nion.  "Prove  tbe  truancy,  Doctor;  prove  it  'Tis  a 
case  of  disappearance ;  and  bow  do  we  know  tbat  tbere 
is  not  a  Jesuit  at  tbe  bottom  of  it?" 

"Tbere  is  sometbing  in  tbat,"  said  tbe  Doctor. 

"Tbere  is  everytbing  in  it,"  said  tbe  Squire,  trium- 
pbantly.  "We  must  offer  rewards;  we  must  raise  tbe 
posse  comitatus." 

"For  tbe  sake  of  tbe  family,  I  would  make  as 
little  stir  as  necessary,"  said  Dr.  Masbam. 

"For  tbe  sake  of  tbe  familyl"  said  tbe  Squire. 
"Tbmk  of  tbe  nation,  Sirl  For  tbe  sake  of  tbe  nation 
we  must  make  as  mucb  stir  as  jpossible.  'Tis  a  Se- 
cretary  of  State's  business;  'tis  a  case  for  a  general 
Warrant" 

"He  is  a  well-meaning  lad  enougb,"  said  the 
Doctor. 

"Ay,  and  tberefore  more  easily  played  upon,"  said 
tbe  Squire.  "Rome  is  at  tbe  bottom  of  it,  brotber 
Masbam,  and  J  am  surprised  that  a  good  Protestant 
like  yourself —  one  of  the  King's  Justices  of  tbe  Peace, 
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and  a  Doctor  of  Diviiuly  to  boot  —  should  doubt  äie 
fact  for  an  instant'' 

"We  have  not  heard  mnch  of  the  Jesuits  of  late 
years,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"The  veiy  reason  that  they  are  more  active,"  said 
the  Squire. 

"An  only  child!"  said  Dr.  Masham. 

"A  Peer  of  the  reahn!"  said  Squire  Monntmeadow. 

"I  should  think  he  mnst  be  in  the  neighbonrhood." 

"More  likely  at  St.  Omer's." 

"They  would  scarcely  take  him  to  the  plantations 
with  this  war?" 

"Let  US  drink  'Gonfusion  to  the  rebelsl'"  said  the 
Squire.     "Any  news?" 

"Howe  sails  this  week,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"May  he  bum  Boston!"  said  the  Squire. 

"I  would  rather  he  would  reduce  it,  without  such 
extremities,''  said  Dr.  Masham. 

"Nothing  is  to  be  done  without  extremities,"  said 
Squire  Mountineadow. 

"But  this  poor  child?"  said  the  Doctor,  leading 
back  the  conversation.     "What  can  we  do?" 

"The  law  of  the  case  is  clear,"  said  the  Squire; 
"we  must  move  a  habeas  corpus." 

"But  shall  we  be  nearer  getting  him  for  that?" 
inquired  the  Doctor. 

"Perhaps  not,  Sir;  but  'tis  the  regulär  way.  We 
must  proceed  by  rule." 

"I  am  sadly  distressed,"  said  Doctor  Masham.  "The 
worst  is,  h,e  has  gained  such  a  start  upbn  us;   and  yet 
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he  cau  hardly  have  gone  to  London;  —  he  would  hav« 
been  recognised  here  or  at  Southport" 

"With  his  hair  eropped,  and  in  a  Jesuit's  cap?" 
inqnired  the  Sqtäre,  with  a  slight  sneer.  '^Ahl  Doctor, 
Doctor,  you  know  not  the  gentry  you  have  to  dejd 
with!" 

"We  must  hope,"  said  Dr.  Masham.  "To-morrow 
we  must  organize  some  general  searcL" 

"I  fear  it  will  be  of  no  use,"  said  the  Squire, 
replenishing  his  pipe.  "These  Jesuits  are  deep 
fellows." 

"But  we  are  not  sure  about  the  Jesuits,  Squire."  ' 

^^I  am,"  said  the  Squire;  *^the  case  is  clear,  and 
the  sooner  you  break  it  to  his  mother  the  better.  You 
asked  me  for  my  adyice,  and  I  give  it  you." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  was  on  the  foUowing  moming,  as  the  Doctor 
was  under  the  Operation  of  the  barber,  thht  his  groom 
ran  into  the  room  with  a  pale  face  and  agitated  air, 
an,d  exclaimed,  — 

"Oh!  master,  master,  what  do  you  think?  here  is  a 
man  in  the  yard  with  my  lord^s  pony." 

"Stop  him,  Peter,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor.  "No! 
watch  him  —  watch  him  —  send  for  a  constable.  Are 
you  certain  'tis  the  pony?" 

"I  could  swear  to  it  out  of  a  thousand,"  said  Peter. 

"There,  never  mind  my  beard,  my  good  man,"  said 
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ihe  Do^or.  ^^There  is  no  time  &)r  appearances.  Here 
iB  a  robbery,  at  least;  God  grant  no  wone.  Peter,  mj 
boots!'^  So  saying,  the  Doctor,  half  equipped,  and 
followed  bj  Peter  and  the  barber,  went  forth  on  the 
gallery.     "Whefe  is  he?^^  said  the  Doctor. 

^*He  is  down  below,  talking  to  the  ostler,  and  trying 
to  seil  the  pony,"  said  Peter. 

"There  is  no  time  to  lose,"  said  the  Doctor; 
"foUow  me,  like  tme  men:"  and  the  Doctor  ran  down 
staisB  in  bis  silk  nighteap,  for  bis  wig  was  not  jet 
prepared. 

"There  he  is,"  said  Peter;  and  trae  enongh  there 
was  a  man  in  a  smock-firock  and  mounted  on  the  very 
pony  which  Lady  Annabel  had  presented  to  Planta-  • 
genet 

"Seize  this  man  in  the  King^s  name,"  said  the 
Doctor,  hastily  advancing  to  bim.  '^ Ostler,  do  yonr 
duty;  Peter,  be  firm.  I  charge  you  all;  I  am  a  justice 
of  the  peace.     I  charge  you  arrest  this  man." 

The  man  seemed  very  much  astonished;  but  he  was 
composed,  and  off^ed  no  resistancc.  He  was  dressed 
like  a  smüdl  farmer,- in  top>boots  and  a  smock-frock.  His 
hat  was  rather  jauntily  placed  on  his  curly  red  hair. 

*^Why  am  I  seized?"  at  laigth  said  the  man. 

"Where  did  you  got  that  ponyj?"  said  the  Doctor. 

"I  bonght  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"Of  whom?" 

"A  stranger  at  market." 

"You  are  aocused  of  robbery,  and  suspected  of 
murder,"  said  Dr.  Masham.     "Mr.  Gonstable,"  said  the 
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Doctor,  tttming  to  that  functtonary,  who  had  now 
arrived,  ^^handcuff  this  man,  and  keep  him  in  strict 
cnstodj  until  further  Orders/^ 

The  report  that  a  man  was  arrested  for  robbeiy, 
and  suspected  of  murder,  at  the  Red  Dfagon,  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  town;  and  the  inn-jard  was 
soon  crowded  with  the  curious  and  excited  inhabitants. 

Peter  and  the  barber,  to  whom  he  had  communicated 
everything,  were  well  qnalified  to  do  justice  to  the 
important  Information  of  which  they  were  the  sole  de* 
positaries;  the  tale  lost  nothing  by  their  telling;  and  a 
circuinstantial  narrative  of  the  robbery  and  murder  of 
no  less  a  personage,  than  Lord  Cadurcis,  of  Cadurcis 
Abbey,  was  soon  generally  prevalent 

The  stranger  was  secured  in  a  stable,  before  which 
the  constable  kept  guard;  mine  host,  and  the  waiter, 
and  the  ostlers,  acted  as  a  sort  of  supemumerary  police, 
to  repress  the  multitude;  while  Teter  held  the  real 
pony  by  the  bridle,  whose  identity,  which  he  frequently 
attested,  was  considered  by  all  present  as  an  incontro- 
vertible  evidence  of  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Masham,  really  veiy  agitated, 
roused  his  brother  magistrate,  and  communicated  to  his  . 
worship  the  important  discovery.  The  Squire  feil  into 
a  solemn  flntter.  *^We  must  be  regulär,  brother 
Hasham;  we  must  proceed  by  rule;  we  are  a  bench 
in  ourselves.  Would  that  my  clerk  were  here!  We 
must  send  for  Signsealer  forthwitL  I  will  not  decide 
without  the  Statutes.  The  law  must  be  consulted,  and 
it  must  be  obeyed.     The  fellow  hath  not  brought  my 
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wig.  'Tis  a  case  of  mordef,  no  donbt  A  Peer  of  the 
realm  mturderedl  You  must  break  the  intelligence  to 
bis  surviving  parent,  and  I  will  commtmicale  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Gan  the  bodj  be  fonnd?  That 
will  proye  the  mnrder.  Unless  Üie  body  be  found, 
the  murder  will  not  be  proved,  save  the  villain  eonfess, 
which  he  will  not  do,  unless  he  hath  sndden  com* 
pnnctions.  I  have  known  sudden  compunctions  go  a 
great  way.  We  had  a  case  before  onr  bench  last 
month;  there  was  no  evidence.  It  -was  not  a  case  of 
mnrder;  it  was  of  woodcutting;  there  was  no  evidence; 
but  the  defendant  had  compunctions.  OhI  here  is  my 
wig.  We  must  send  for  Signsealer.  He  is  clerk  to 
our  bench,  and  he  must  bring  the  Statutes.  "Tis  not 
simple  murder  this;  it  involves  petty  treason.'* 

By  this  time  his  worship  had  completed  his  toilet, 
and  he  and  his  coUeague  took  their  way  to  the  parlour 
they  had  inhabited  the  preceding  evening.  Mr.  Sign- 
sealer was  in  attendance,  much  to  the  real,  though 
concealed,  satisfaction  of  Squire  Mountmeadow.  Their 
worships  were  seated  like  two  consuls  before  the  table, 
which  Mr.  Signsealer  had  duly  arranged  with  writing 
materials  and  various  piles  of  calf-bound  rolumes. 
Squire  Mountmeadow  then,  arranging  his  countenance, 
announced  that  the  bench  was  prepared,  and  mine  host 
was  instructed  forthwith  to  summon  the  constable  and 
his  Charge,  together  with  Peter  and  the  ostler  as  wit- 
nesses.  There  was  a  rush  among  some  of  the  crowd 
who  were  nighest  the  scene  to  foUow  the  prisoner  into 
the  room;  and,  sooth  to  say,  the  great  Mountmeadow 
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was  much  too  enamoured  of  his  own  8elf*importance  to 
be  hj  KDj  means  a  patron  of  close  courts  and  private 
hearings;  but  then,  though  he  loved  bis  power  to  be 
witnossed,  he  was  equally  desirous  that  bis  person 
should  be  r^verenced.  It  was  bis  boast  that  he  could 
keep  a  court  of  quarter  sessions  as  quiet  as  a  cbnrcb; 
and  now,  when  the  crowd  rushed  in  with  all  those 
Sounds  of  tumult  incidental  to  snch  a  movement,  it 
reqnired  only  Mountmeadow  slowlj  to  rise,  and,  drawing 
himself  up  to  the  ^11  height  of  bis  gaunt  figore,  to 
ki^t  bis  sevwe  brow,  and  throw  one  of  bis  peculiaj 
looks  around  the  Chamber,  to  insnre  a  most  awful  still- 
ness.  Instand^  everything  was  so  hushed,  that  70U 
might  have  beard  Signsealer  knib  bis  pen. 

The  witnesses  were  swom;. Peter  proved  that  the 
pony  belonged  to  Lord  Gadnrcis,  and  that  bis  lordsbip 
bad  been  missing  fi*om  bome  for  several  days,  and  was 
believed  to  have  qnitted  the  ;abbey  on  this  identical 
pony.  Dr.  Masham  was  ready,  if  necessary,  to  conform 
this  evidence.  The  accused  adhered  to  bis  frst  account, 
that  be  bad  purchased  the  animal  the  day  before  at  a 
neighbouring  fahr,  and  doggedly  declined  to  answer  any 
cross-examination.  Squire  Mountmeadow  looked  alike 
pompous  and  puzzled;  whispered  to  the  Doctor;  and 
then  shook  bis  head  at  Mr.  Signsealer. 

^^I  doubt  whether  there  be  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  murder,  brother  Masham,"  said  the  Squire;  *- what 
shall  be  our  next  step?" 

"There  is  enough  evidence  to  keep  this  fellow  in 
custody,"  said  the  Doctor.     "We  must  remand  bim, 
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and  make  mqniries  at  the  market  town.  I  sliall  pro* 
ceed  there  immediatelj.  He  is  a  strangelooking  fellow,*^ 
added  the  Doctor:  ''were  it  not  for  bis  oairoty  Io^ls,  I 
Bhould  scarcely  take  him  for  a  native." 

"Hern!"  said  the  Sqnire,  "I  haye  mj  snspicions. 
Fellow,"  continned  hk  worship,  in  an  awful  tone,  **yott 
sBj  that  you  are  a  stranger,  and  that  yonr  name  ig 
Morgan;  very  suspicioos  all  this;  yon  hare  no  one  to 
speak  to  yonr  character  or  Station,  and  yon  are  fonnd 
in  possession  of  stolen  goods.  The  beneh  will  remand 
you  for  the!  present,  and  will  at  any  rate  commit  yon 
for  trial  for  thB  robbery.  Bnt  here  is  a  Peer  of  the 
realm  missing,  fellow,  and  yon  are  most  grieyously 
snspected  of  being  eoncemed  in  bis  spiriting  away, 
or  even  mnrder.  You  are  upon  tender  ground, 
prisoner;  'tis  a  case  verging  on  petty  treason,  if  not 
petty  lareason  itself.  Eh!  Mr.  Signsealer?  Thus  mns 
the.  law,  as  I  take  it?  Prisoner,  it  wonld  be  well 
for  yon  to  consider  yonr  Situation.  Have  you  no  com* 
punctions?  Compunctions  might  save  you,  if  not  a 
principal  ofiPender.  It  is  yonr  duty  to  assist  the  bench 
in  executing  justice.  The  Crown  is  merciful;  you  may 
be  king's  evidence." 

Mr.  Signsealer  whispered  the  bench;  he  proposed 
that  the  prisoner^s  hat  should  be  examined,  as  the 
name  of  its  maker  might  afford  a  clue  to  bis  resi- 
dence. 

**  True,  true,  Mr.  Clerk,"  said  Squire  Mountmeadow, 
"I  am  Coming  to  that.  'Tis  a  sound  practice;  I  have 
known  such  a  circumstanc'e  lead  to  great  disclosnres. 
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But  we  must  proceed  in  order.     Order  is  everything, 
Constable,  take  the  prisoner's  hat  off." 

The  constable  took  the  hat  off  somewhat  mdelj;  so 
mdelj,  indeed,  that  the  carroty  locks  came  off  in  Com- 
pany with  it,  and  revealed  a  profosion  of  long  plaited 
hair,  which  had  been  -adroitly  twisted  under  the  wig, 
more  in  character  with  the  countenance  than  its  pre- 
yioos  coyenng. 

'^A  Jesuit,  after  all!"  exclaimed  the  Sqnire. 

*^A  gipsy,  as  it  seems  to  me,"  whispered  tho 
Doctor. 

"Still  worse,"  said  the.  Squire. 

"Silence  in  the  Court!"  exclaimed  the  awfnl  voice 
of  Squire  Mountmeadow,  for  the  excitement  of  the 
audience  was  considerable.  The  disguise  was  generally 
esteemed  as  incontestable  evidence  of  the  murder.  "  Si- 
lence,  or  I  will  order  the  Court  to  be  cleared.  Con- 
stable, proclaim  silence.  This  is  an  awftil  business," 
added  the  Squire,  with  a  very  long  face.  "Brother 
Masham,  we  must  do  our  duty;  but  this  is  an  awful 
business.  At  any  rate  we  must  try  to  discover  the  body. 
A  Peer  of  the  realm  must  not  be  suffered  to  lie  mur- 
dered  in  a  ditch.  He  must  h«ve  Christian  burial,  if 
possible,  in^the  vaults  of  bis  ancestors." 

When  Morgana,  for  it  was  indeed  he,  observed  the 
course  affairs  were  taking,  and  ascertained  that  bis 
detention  under  present  circumstances  was  inevitable, 
he  relaxed  from  bis  doggedness,  and  expressed  a  willing- 
ness  to  make  a  communication  to  the  bench.  Squire 
Mountmeadow  lifbed  up  bis  eyes  to  Heaven,  as  if  eu- 
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treatmg  the  interpositioii  of  Providence  to  goide  liim 
in  bis  conrse;  tlien  tnmed  to  bis  brother  magistrate, 
and  tben  nodded  to  tbe  derk. 

"He  bas  compnnctions,  brotber  Masbam,''  sud  bis 
woTsbip:  '^I  told  jou  so;  be  bas  compunctions.  Trust 
me  to  deal  witb  tbese  fellows.  He  knew  not  bis  peri« 
Ions  Situation;  tbe  bint  of  pettj  treason  staggered  bim. 
Mr.  Clerk,  take  down  Ute  prisoner's  confession;  tbe 
Court  must  be  cleared;  constable,  cleiir  tbe  Court  Let 
a  stout  man  stand  on  eacb  side  of  tbe  prisoner,  to 
protect  the  bencb.  Tbe  magistracy  of  England  will 
never  sbrink  from  doing  tbeir  duty,  but  tbey  must  be 
protected.  Now,  prisoner,  tbe  beneb  is  ready  to  bear 
your  confession.  Qonceal  notbing,  and  if  you  were  not 
a  principal  in  tbe  murder,  or  an  accessory  before  tbe 
fact;  eb,  Mr.  Clerk,  tbus  runs  the  law,  as  I  take  it? 
tbere  may  be  mercy;  at  any  rate,  if  you  be  banged, 
you  will  bave  tbe  satisfaction  of  baving  cbeerfully 
made  tbe  only  atonement  tb  society  in  your  power," 

"Hanging  be  damned!"  said  Morgana. 

Squire  Mountmeadow  started  from  his  seat,  bis 
ebeeks  distended  witb  rage,  bis  duU  eyes  for  once 
flasbing  fire.  "Did  you  ever  witness  such  atrocity, 
brotber  Masbam?"  exclaimed  bis  worsbip.  "Did  you 
bear  tbe  villain?  J*ll  teach  bim  to  respect  tbe  bencb. 
ril  fine  bim  before  be  is  executed,  tbat  I  will!" 

"Tbe  young  gentleman  to  wbom  tbis  pony  be- 
longs,"  continued  tbe  gipsy,  "may  Dr  may  not  be  a 
lord.  I  never  asked  bim  bis  name,  and  be  never  told 
jt  me;  but  be  sougbt  bospitality  of  me  and  my  people, 
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and  we  gave  it  him,  and  he  lires  vrith  us,  of  his  own 
free  choice.  The  pony  is  of  no  nse  to  him  now,  and 
so  I  came  to  seil  it  for  our  common  good." 

"A  Peer  of  the  realm  tnmed  gipsy!"  exclaimed  the 
Squire.  "A  very  likely  talel  TU  teach  you  to  come 
here  and  teil  your  cock-and^bnll  stories  to  two  of  hier 
majesty's  jastices  of  the  peace.  'Tis  a  flat  case  of 
robbeiy  and  murder,  and  I  venture  to  say  something 
eise.  You  shall  go  to  gaöl  directly,  and  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  soul!" 

"Nay,"  Said  the  gipsy,  appealing  to  Dr.  Masham, 
"you,  sir,  appear.  to  be  a  friend  of  this  youth.  You 
will  not  regain  him  by  sending  me  to  gaol.  Load  me, 
if  you  will,  with  irons,  Surround  me  with  armed  men, 
but  at  least  give  me  the  opportunity  of  proving  the 
truth  of  what  I  say.  I  offer  in  two  hours  to  produce 
to  you  the  youth,  aud  you  shall  find  he  is  living  with 
my  people  in  content  and  peace." 

"Content  and  fiddlestick!"  said  the  Squire,  in  a 
rage. 

"Brother  Mountmeadow,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  low 
tone,  to  his  coUeague,  "I  have  private  duties  to  per- 
form to  this  family.  Pardon  me  if,  with  all  defereuce 
to  your  sounder  judgment  and  greater  experience,  I 
myself  accept  the  prisoner's  offer." 

''Brother  Masham,  you  are  one  of  his  majesty's 
justices  of  the  peace,  you  are  a  brother  magistrate,  and 
you  are  a  Doctor  of  Divinity;  you  owe  a  duty  to  your 
country,  and  you  owe  a  duty  to  yourself  Is  it  wise, 
is  it  decorous,   that   one    of  the  Quorum   sjiould    go 
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a-gipsying?  Is  it  possible  that  jou  can  credit  this  pre- 
posterous  tale?  Brother  Masham,  there  will  be  arescue, 
or  my  name  is  not  Mountmeadow/' 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  solemn  wamings, 
the  good  Doctor,  who  was  not  altogether  unaware  of 
the  character  of  bis  pupil,  and  could  comprehend  that 
it  was  very  possible  tbe  statement  of  tbe  gipsj  might 
be  genuine,  continued  without  very  mucb  ofiPending  bis 
colleague,  who  looked  upon  bis  conduct  indeed  ratber 
witb  pity  tban  resentment,  to  accept  the  offer  of  Mor- 
gana;  and  consequently,  well-secured  and  guarded,  and 
preceding  the  Doctor,  who  rode  behind  tbe  cart  witb 
bis  servant,  tbe  gipsy  soon  sallied  forth  from  tbe  inn- 
yard,  and  requested  tbe  driver  to  guide  bis  course  in 
tbe  direction  of  tbe  forest 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

*  It  was  tbe  aftemoon  of  tbe  tbird  day  after  tbe  arri- 
val  of  Cadurcis  at  the  gipsy  encampment,  and  notbing 
bad  yet  occnrred  to  make  bim  repent  bis  flight  from 
tbe  abbey,  and  the  choice  of  life  be  bad  made.  He 
bad  experienced  notbing  but  kindness  and  bospitality, 
wbile  tbe  beautiful  Beruna  seemed  quite  content  to  pass 
her  life  in  studying  bis  amusement.  The  weather,  too, 
bad  been  extremely  favourable  to  bis  new  mode  of 
existence;  and,  stretched  at  bis  length  upon  the  rieb 
tttrf,  witb  bis  head  on  Beruna^s  lap,  and  bis  eyes  fixed 
upon  tbe  rieb  forest  foliage  glowing  in  the  autumnal 
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^unset,  Plantagenet  only  irondered  läiat  be  could  kare 
endured  for  so  many  years  the  shackles  of  bis  comxnon« 
place  bome. 

His  companions  were  awarting  tbe  retnm  of  tibeir 
leader,  Morgana,  wbo  bad  been  absent  since  tbe  pre- 
cedmg  day,  and  wbo  bad  departed  on  Plantagenet^s 
pony.  Most  of  tbem  were  lounging  or  strolling  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  tbeir  tents;  tbe  cbildren  were  playing;  tbe 
old  woman  was  cooking  at  tbe  fire;  and  altogetbet, 
save  tbat  tbe  bonr  was  not  so  late,  tbe  seene  presented 
mucb  tbe  same  aspect  as  wben  Gadurcis  bad  first  be- 
beld  it.  As  for  bis  present  occnpation,  Berana  was 
giving  bim  a  lesson  in  tbe  gipsy  länguage,  wbicb  he 
was  acquiring  witb  a  rapid  facility,  wbicb  qtiite  ex- 
ceeded  all  bis  previous  efforts  in  sucb  acqiiisitions. 

Suddenly  a  scout  sang  out  tbat  a  party  was  in 
sigbt.  Tbe  men  instantly  disappeared;  tbe  women  were 
on  tbe  alert;  and  bne  ran  forwand  as  a  spy,  on  pre- 
tence  of  telling  fortunes.  Tbis  brigbt-eyed  professor  of 
palmistry  soon,  bowever,  returned  running,  and  out  of 
breatb,  yet  cbatting  all  tbe  time  witb  inconceivable 
rapidity,  and  accompanying  tbe  startling  comnmnication 
sbe  was  evidently  inaking  witb  tbe  most  animated 
gestures.  Beruna  started  up,  and,  leaving  tbe  astonisbed 
Gadurcis,  joined  tbem,  Sbe  seemed  alarmed.  Gadur- 
cis was  soon  convinced  tbere  was  constemation  in  tibie 
camp. 

Suddenly  a  borseman  galloped  up,  and  was  imme* 
diately  followed  by  a  companion.  Tbey  called  out,  as 
if  encouraging  foUowers,  and  one  of  tbem  immediately 
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galloped  awaj  again,  as  if  to  detail  the  resnlts  of  their 
reconnaissance.  Before  Gadnrcis  conld  well  rise  and 
züake  inqniries  as  to  what  was  going  on,  a  light  cart, 
containing  several  men,  drore  np,  and  in  it,  a  prisoner, 
he  detected  Morgana.  The  brahches  of  the  trees  oon- 
cealed  for  a  moment  two  other  horsemen  who  followed 
the  cart;  bnt  Cadurcis,  to  his  infinite  alarm  and  morti- 
fication,  soon  recognised  Dr.  Masham  and  Peter. 

When  the  gipsies  fonnd  their  leader  was  captire, 
ihey  no  longer  attempted  to  conceal  Ihemselves;  ihej 
«11  came  forward,  and  would  have  clnstered  ronnd  the 
cart,  had  not  the  riders,  as  well  as  those  who  more 
immediatelj  goarded  the  prisoner,  prevented  them.  Mor- 
gana spoke  s(Hne  words  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  gipsies, 
and  they  immedistelj  appeared  less  agitaied;  then  tum* 
ing  to  Dr.  Masham,  he  said  in  English,  '^BehoUi  your 
chüd!" 

Instaatly  two  gipsy  men  seized  Gadnrois,  and  led 
him  to  the  Doctor. 

"How  now,  mj  lordl"  said  the  worthy  Rector,  in 
a  Stern  Toice,  ^'is  this  yonr  dnty  io  yoar  mother  aad 
yonr  friends?" 

Cadurcis  looked  down,  bat  rather  dogged  dian 
ashamed. 

*^Yoa  hare  bronght  an  innocent  man  into  great 
peril,"  continned  the  Doctor.  "This  person,  no  longer 
a  prisoner,  has  been  arrested  on  suspieion  of  robbery, 
and  even  murder,  throngh  yonr  freak«  Morgana,  or 
whatever  your  name  may  be,  here  is  some  reward  for 
yonr  treatment  of  this  chüd,  and  some  compensation 
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for  your  detention.     Mount  your  pony,  Lord  Cadurcis, 
and  retum  to  your  home  with  me." 

"  This  is  my  home,  Sir,"  said  Pläntagenet 

"liO^d  Cadurcis,  this  childish  nonsense  must  cease; 
it  has  already  endangered  the  life  of  your  modier,  nor. 
can  I  ans  wer  for  her  safety,  if  you  lose  a  moment  in 
retuming." 

"Child,  you  must  retum,"  said  Morgana. 

^^Ghildl"  said  Pläntagenet,  and  he  walked  some 
Steps  away,  and  leant  against  a  tree.  "You  promised 
that  I  should  remain,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  re* 
proachfully  to  Morgana. 

"You  are  not  your  own  master,"  said  the  gipsy; 
"your  remaining  here  will  only  endanger  and  disturb 
US.  Fortunately  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  laws 
we  have  never  outraged-,  but  had  there  been  a  judge 
less  wise  and  gentle  than  the  master  here,  our  peace- 
ful  family  might  have  been  all  harassed  and  hunted  to 
the  very  death."  ' 

He  waved  his  band,  and  addressed  some  words  to 
bis  tribe,  whereupon  two  brawny  fellows  seized  Cadur- 
cis,  and  placed  him  again,  in  spite  of  his  struggling, 
upon  his  pony,  with  the  same  irresistible  facility  with 
which  they  had  a  few  nights  before  dismounted  him. 
The  little  lord  looked  very  sulky,  but  his  poßition  was 
beginning  to  get  ludicrous.  Morgana,  pocketing  his 
five  guineas,  leaped  over  the  side  of  the  cart,  and 
offered  to  guido  the  Doctor  and  his  atiendants  through 
the  forest  They  moved  on  accordingly.  It  was  the 
work  of  an  instant,  and  Cadurcis  suddenly  found  him* 
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gelf  retuming  home  between  the  Kector  and  Peter. 
Not  a  Word,  however,  escaped  bis  lips;  once  only  he 
moved;  the  liglit  branch  of  a  Iree,  aimed  witb  delicate 
precision,  toncbed  bis  back;  be  looked  round;  it  was 
Berona.  Sbe  kissed  ber  band  to  bim,  and  a  tear  Btole 
down  bis  pale,  snllen  cbeek,  as,  taking  from  bis  breast 
bis  bandkercMef,  be  tbrew  it  bebind  bim,  unperceived, 
ibat  sbe  migbt  pick  it  np,  and  keep  it  for  bis  sake. 

After  proceeding  two  or  tbree  miles  ander  the 
goidance  of  Morganä,  the  equestrians  gained  the  road, 
thongb  it  still  ran  tbrongb  the  forest.  Here  the  Doctor 
dismissed  the  gipsj-man,  witb  whom  he  had  occasionallj 
eonyersed  during  tbeir  progress;  bat  not  a  soond  ever 
escaped  &om  the  moath  of  Cadarcis,  or  ratber,  the 
captive  who  was  now  sobstituted  in  Morgana's  stead. 
The  Doctor,  now  addressing  bimself  to  Planiagenet, 
ioformed  bim  that  it  was  of  importance  that  thej  sboald 
make  the  best  of  tbeir  way,  and  so  he  put  spars  to  bis 
mare,  and  Cadarcis  sallenly  complied  with  the  intima- 
tion.  At  this  rate,  in  the  coorse  of  little  more  tban 
another  boar,  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  demesne  of 
Cadarcis,  where  they  palled  ap  tbeir  steeds. 

They  entered  Ihe  park  —  they  approached  the 
portal  of  the  abbey  —  at  length  they  dismoanted. 
Tbeir  coming  was  annoanced  by  a  servant,  who  had 
recognised  bis  lord  at  a  distance,  and  had  ran  on  be- 
fore  with  'the  tidings.  When  they  entered  the  abbey, 
they  were  met  by  Lady  Annabel  in  the  cloisters;  her 
coantenance  was  veiy  serioas.  Sbe  shook  bands  witb 
Dr.  Masham,  «bat  did  not  speak,  and  immediately  led 
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}um  aside.  Cadurcia  remained  standing  in  übe  yery 
spotwhereDoctor  Mashamleftlmn,  as  if  he  were  quite  a 
straoger  in  the  place,  and  was  no  longer  maater  of  liifi 
own  conduct.  Suddenly  Doctor  Masham  —  who  was 
at  the  end  of  the  doister,  while  Lady  Annabel  was 
mounting  the  staircase  —  looked  round  with  a  pale 
face,  and  said  in  an  agitated  voice,  ^^Lord  Cadurds, 
Lady  Annabel  wishes  to  speak  to  you  in  the  saloon." 

Cadurcis  immediately,  but  slowly,  repaired  to  the 
saloon.  Lady  Annabel  was  Walking  up  and  down  in 
it  She  seemed  greatly  disturbed.  When  she  saw  him, 
she  pat  her  arm  round  his  neck  very  affectionately, 
aod  said  in  a  low  yoice,  "My  dearest  Plantagenet  >  it 
bas  derolved  upon  me  to  comnmnicate  to  yon  some 
yery  distressing  intelligence/^  Her  yoice  faltered,  and 
the  tearg  stole  down  her  cheek. 

"My  mother,  then,  is  dangerously  ill?"  he  in^uired 
in  a  ealm  bat  softened  tone. 

''It  is  eyen  sadder  news  than  that,  dear  child.^ 

Cadurcis  looked  about  him  wildly,  and  then  with 
an  inquiring  glance  at  Lady  Annabel  — 

''There  can  be  but  one  thing  worse  than  that,"  he 
at  length  said. 

"What  if  it  haye  happened?"  said  Lady  AnnabeL 

He  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  coyered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  After  a  few  minutes  he  looked  up  and 
said,  in  a  low  but  distinct  yoice  —  "It  is  too  terrible 
to  think  of;  it  is  too  terrible  to  mention;  but,  if  it 
haye  happened,  let  me  be  alone." 

Lady  Annabel  approached  him  with  a  light  step; 
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ahe  embraced  bkii,  and,  wlÜBpeimg  ^toA  she  siiould 
be  foand  in  the  next  room,  she  qiiitted  the  apart- 
meiit. 

Cadnreis  lemained  seated  for  more  than  half  an 
hotir  ifithoid:  clianging  in  the  sHghtest  degree  his  Posi- 
tion. The  twüjght  died  away;  it  grew  quite  dark;  he 
looked  up  with  a  slight  shiyer,  and  then  qnitted  the 
apartment 

In  the  adjolning  room,  Lady  Annabel  was  seated 
with  Doctor  Masham,  and  giving  him  the  details  of  the 
fajtal  eyent.  It  had  occurred  that  moming.  Mrs.  Ca- 
dnreis, who  had  nerer  slept  a  wink  since  her  knowledge 
of  her  son^s  nndoubted  departure,  and  scarcely  for  an 
hour  been  free  ^rom  yiolent  epileptic  fits,  had  fallen 
early  in  the  moming  into  a  doze,  which  lasted  abont 
half  an  honr,  and  from  which  her  medical  attendant, 
who  with  Panneefort  had  sat  up  with  her  during  the 
night,  augured  the  most  fayonrable  conseqnences.  About 
balf-paat  six  o'clock  she  woke,  and  inqoired  whether 
Plantagenet  had  retumed.  They  answered  her  that 
Doctor  Masham  had  not  yet  arrired,  bat  would  pro- 
bably  be  at  the  abbey  in  the  conrse  of  the  morning. 
She  Said  it  would  vbe  too  late.  They  endeavoured  to 
eneourage  her,  but  she  asked  to  see  Lady  Annabel, 
who  was  immediately  called,  and  lost  no  time  in  re- 
pairing  to  her.  When  Mrs.  Cadurcis  recognised  her, 
she  held  out  her  band,  and  said  in  a  dying  tone  — 
"It  was  my  fault;  it  was  ever  my  fault;  it  is  too  late 
now;  let  him  find  a  mother  in  you."  She  never  spoke 
agam,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  expired. 
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While  Lady  Annabel  and  tiie  Doctor  were  dwell- 
ing  oh  these  sad  circumstances,  and  debating  whether 
he  should  ventare  to  approach  Plantagenet,  and  at- 
tempt  to  console  him,  -^  for  the  evening  was  now  fax 
advanced,  and  nearly  three  honrs  had  elapsed  since 
the  fatal  commnnication  had  been  made  to  him,  —  it 
happened  that  Mistress  Pauncefort  chanced  to  pass 
Mrs.  Cadurcis^  room,  and  as  she'did  so  she  heard  some 
one  yiolently  sobbing.  She  listened,  and  hearmg  the 
Sounds  frequenüy  repeated,  she  entered  the  room,  which, 
bat  for  her  candle,  would  have  been  quite  dark,  and 
there  she  fonnd  Lord  Cadurcis  kneeling  and  weeping 
hj  his  mother^s  bed  side.  He  seemed  annoyed  at 
being  seen  and  disturbed,  bat  his  spirit  was  too  broken 
to  marmor.  "La!  my  lord,"  said  Mistress  Paancefort, 
^^you  mast  not  take  on  so;  yoa  most  not  indeed.  I 
am  sare  this  dark  room  is  enoagh  to  pat  any  one  in 
low  spirits.  Now  do  go  down  stairs,  and  sit  with  my 
lady  and  the  Doctor,  änd  try  to  be  cheerfal;  that  is  a 
dear  good  young  gentleman.  I  wish  Miss  Venelia 
were  here,  and  then  she  woold  amuse  you.  Bat  you 
must  not  take  on,  because  there  is  no  use  in  it  Yen 
must  exert  yoarself,  for  what  is  done  cännot  be  nn- 
done;  and,  as  the  Doctor  told  as  last  Sanday,  we  must 
all  die;  and  well  for'those  who''  die  with  a  good  con- 
science;  and  I  am  sare  the  poor  dear  lady  that  is  gone, 
mast  haye  had  a  good  conscience,  because  she  had  a 
good  heart,  and  I  never  heard  any  one  say  the  con- 
trary.  Now  do  exert  yoarself,  my  dear  lord,  and  try 
to  be  cheerful,   do;  for  there  is  nothing  like  a  little 
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exertion  in  these  cases,  for  God^B  will  mnst  be  done, 
and  it  is  not  for  tis  to  say  jea  or  nay,  and  taking  on 
is  a  mnrmuring  against  God's  providence/'  And  so 
Mistress  Pauncefort  would  have  continued  urgjng  the 
osnal  topics  of  coarse  and  common-place  consolation; 
bnt  Cadurcis  only  answered  with  a  sigh  that  came 
from  the  bottom  of  bis  beart,  and  said  witb  Streaming 
eyes,  "Ab!  Mrs.  Pauncefort,  God  bad  only  giVep  me 
one  fnend  in  tbis  world,  and  tbere  sbe  lies."^ 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

The  first  conviction  tbat  tbere  is  deatb  in  tbe  bouse 
is  perbaps  tbe  most  awful  moment  of  youtb.  Wben 
we  are  yonng,  we  tbink  tbat  not  only  ourselves,  but 
that  all  abont  ns,  are  immortal.  Unül  tbe  arrow  bas 
strack  a  -victim  round  our  own  beartb,  deatb  is  merely 
an  unmeaning  word;  until  tben,  its  casual  mention  bas 
stamped  no  idea  upon  our  brain.  Tbere  are  few,  even 
among  those  least  susceptible  of  tbougbt  and  emotion, 
in  wbose  bearts  and  minds  tbe  first  deatb  in  tbe  family 
does  not  act  as  a  very  powerful  revelation  of  tbe  mys- 
teries  of  life,  and  of  tbeir  own  being;  tbere  are  few 
^bo,  after  such  a  catastropbe,  do  not  look  upon  tbe 
World  and  tbe  world^s  ways,  at  least  for  a  time,  with 
changed  and  tempered  feelings.  It  recalls  tbe  past;  it 
makes  us  ponder  bver  tbe  future;  and  youtb,  gay  and 
b'ght-bearted  youtb,  is  taugbt,  for  tbe  first  time,  to 
regret  and  to  fear. 
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On  Cadurcis,  a  öhild  a£  pensive  temperament,  and 
in  whose  stränge  and  jet  undeveloped  character  there 
was,  amid  lighter  elements,  a  constitutional  pzineiple 
of  melancholy,  the  sudden  deceaae  of  bis  modier  pro- 
dnced  a  profonnd  effect  AU  was  forgotten  of  his 
parent,  except  the  inthnate  and  natural  tie,  and  her 
warm  and  genume  affection.  He  was  now  alone  in  the 
World;  for  reflection  impressed  upon  him  at  this  mo- 
nient  what  the  course  of  existence  too  generali^  teaehea 
to  US  all,  that  moumfal  truth,  that,  after  all,  we  have 
no  friends  that  we  can  depend  npon  in  this  life  bnt 
our  parents.  All  other  intimacies,  however  ardent,  are 
liable  to  cool;  all  other  confidence,  however  unlimited, 
to  be  violated.  In  the  phantasmagoria  of  life,  the 
friend  with  whom  we  have  culdvated  mutaal  tmst  for 
years  is  often  suddenly  or  graduallj  estranged  from  us, 
or  beeomes,  from  painfuL,  yet  irresistible  circtanfitances, 
even  our  deadliest  foe.  As  for  women,  as  for  the  mis- 
tresaes  of  our  hearts,  who  has  not  leamt  that  the  links 
of  passion  ace  fragile  as  thej  are  glittering;  and  Üiat 
the  bösom  on  which  we  have  reposed  with  idolatry  all 
our  secret  sorrows  and  sangoine  hopes,  eventually  be- 
eomes the  verj  heart  that  exults  in  our  miserj  and 
baffles  our  welfare?  Where  is  the  enamoured  face  that 
smiled  upon  our  early  love,  and  was  to  s}ied  tears  over 
our  grave?  Where  are  the  choice  companions  of  our 
youth,  with  whom  we  were  to  breast  the  difficulties 
and  share  the  triumphs  of  existence?  Even  in  this  in- 
constant  world,  what  changes  like  the  heart?  Love  is 
a  dream,   and  friendship   a  delusion.     No  wonder  we 
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tnming  to  tbe  bearth  which  they  qnitted  in  levity  or 
thoughüess  weariness,  yet  which  alone  ig  faithful  to 
them;  whose  sweet  affecdons  require  not  the  Stimulus 
of  prosperity  or  fame,  the  Iure  of  acoomplishments,  or 
the  tribute  of  flattery;  but  which  are  eonstant  to  us  in 
distress,  and  eonsole  us  eren  in  disgracel 

Before  she  retircfd  for  the  night,  Lady  Annabel  was 
anxious  to  see  Plantagenet.  Mistress  Pauncefort  had 
iofonned  her  of  bis  visit  to  bis  mother's  room.  Lady 
Annabel  foimd  Cadurcis  in  the  galleiy,  jiow  paitially 
ligbted  by  the  moon  which  had  recently  risen.  She 
entered  witibi  her  ligbt^  as  if  she  were  on  her  way  to 
lier  own  room,  and  not  seeking  bim. 

"Dear  Plantagenet,"  she  said,  "will  you  not  go  to 
bed?" 

^^I  do  not  iniend  to  go  to  bed  to-night,''  he  replied. 

She  approached  bim  and  took  bim  by  the  band 
which  he  did  not  withdraw  firom  her,  and  they  walked 
together  once  or  twice  up  and  down  tbe  gallery. 

"I  tbink,  dear  child,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "you 
tad  better  come  and  sit  with  us." 

^I  like  to  be  alone,"  was  bis  answer;  but  not  in  a 
sullen  voice,  Jow  and  faltering. 

"But  in  sorrow  we  sbould  be  with  our  finends,"  said 
Lady  Annabel. 

*'I  have  no  firiends,"  he  «nswered.  "I  only  had 
one." 

"I  am  your  Mend,  dear  child;  I  am  your  mother 
Qow,  and  you  shaU  find  me  one  if  you  like.     And 
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Yenetia,  liaye  you  forgotten  yotir  sister?  Is  ehe  not 
your  friend?  And  Dr.  Masliam,  sorely  you  cazmot 
doubt  bis  friendship?**   . 

Cadurcis  tried  to  stifle  a  sob.  "Ay,  Lady  Annabel,^* 
be  Said,  *'yoa  are  my  friend  now,  and  so  are  you  all; 
and  you  know  I  love  you  very  mucb.  But  you  were 
not  my  friends  two  years  ago;  and  tbings  will  cbange 
again;  tbey  will,  indeed.  A  motber  is  your  friend  as 
long  as  sbe  lives;  sbe  cannot  belp  being  your  friend." 

"You  sball  come  to  Cherbury,  and  live  witb  us," 
Said  Lady  Annabel.  "You  know  you  love  Cberbury, 
and  you  sball  find  it  a  bome,  a  real  bome." 

He  pressed  ber  band  to  bis  lips;  tbe  band  was 
covered  witb  bis  tears. 

"We  will  go  to  Cberbuiy  to-morrow,  dear  Plan- 
tagenet;  remaining  bere  will  only  make  you  sad." 

"I  will  never  leave  Cadurcis  again  wbile  my  mo- 
tber is  in  tbis  bouse,"  be  said,  in  a  firm  and  serious 
vbice.  And  tben,  after  a  momenfs  pause,  be  added, 
"I  wisb  to  know  wben  tbe  burial  is  to  take  place." 

"We  will  ask  Dr.  Masbam,"  replied  Lady  AnnabeL 
"Come,  let  us  go  to  bim;  come,  my  own  cbild." 

He  permitted  bimself  to  be  led  away.  Tbey 
descended  to  tbe  small  apartment  wbere  Lady  Annabel 
bad  been  previously  sitting.  Tbey  found  tbe  Doctor 
tbere;  be  rose  and  pressed  Plantagenet's  band  witb 
great  emotion.  Tbey  made  room  for  bim  at  tbe  fire 
between  tbem;  be  sat  in  silence  witb  bis  gaze  intently 
fixed  upon  tbe  decaying  embers,  yet  did  not  quit  bis 
bold  of  Lady  AnnabeFs  band.     He  found  it  a  consola- 
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tion  to  Um;  it  linked  Um  to  a  being  who  seemed  to 
loye  Um.  As  long  as  he  held  her  band  he  did  not 
seem  qoite  alone  in  the  world. 

Now  nobody  spoke;  for  Lady  Annabel  feit  that 
Cadurcis  was  in  some  degree  solaced;  and  ehe  thought 
it  imwise  to  interrnpt  the  more  composed  train  of  Us 
thonghts.  It  was,  indeed,  Plantagenet  himself  who 
first  broke  silence. 

"I  do  not  think  I  can  go  to  bed,  Lady  Annabel," ' 
lie  Said.     "The  thought  of  this  night  is  terrible  to  ipe, 
I  do  not  think  it  ever  can  end.     I  woald  much  sooner 
Sit  np  in  this  room." 

"Nay!  my  child,  sleep  is  a  great  consoler:  try  to 
go  to  bed,  love."     . 

**I  should  like  to  sleep  in  my  mother's  room,"  was 
bis  Strange  reply.  **It  seems  to  me  that  I  could  sleep 
there.  And  if  I  woke  in  the  night,  I  )shoald  like  tp 
see  her." 

Lady  Annabel  and  the  Doctor  ezchanged  looks. 

"I  think,"  Said  the  Doctor,  "you  had  better  sleep 
in  my  room,  and  then,  if  you  wake  in  the  night,  you 
will  have  some  one  to  speak  to.  You  will  find  that  a 
comfort" 

"Yes,  that  you  will,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "I  will 
go  and  have  the  sofa  bed  made  up  in  the  Doctor's  room 
for  you.     Indeed  that  will  be  the  very  best  plan." 

So.at  last,  but  not  without  a  struggle,  they  per- 
Buaded  Cadurcis  to  retire.  Lady  Annabel  embraced 
bim  tenderly  when  she  bade  him  good  night;  and,  in- 
deed, he  feit  consoled  by  her  affection. 
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Afi  nothing  could  persaade  Plaotagenet  to  leaye  tue 
abbey  until  bis  mother  was  buried,  Ladj  Aimabel  re- 
solved  to  take  up  her  abode  tbere,  and  she  s^it  the 
next  moming  for  Venetia.  Tbere  were  a  great  many 
arraiagements  to  make  about  the  burial  and  the  motum- 
ing;  and  Lady  Annabel  and  Dr.  Mashaan  were  obli^d, 
in  consequence,  to  go  the  next  moming  to  Southport; 
but  they  delayed  their  departure  until  the  amval  of 
Venetia,  that  Oadurds  might  not  be  left  alone. 

The  meeting  between  himself  and  Venetia  was  a 
Yery  sad  one,  and  yet  her  companionship  was  a  great 
solace.  Venetia  urged  every  topic  that  she  fancied 
could  reassore  bis  spirits,  and  upon  the  happy  home  he 
would  find  at  Cherbury. 

"Ah!"  said  Cadurcis,  "they  will  not  leave  me 
here;  I  am  sure  of  that.  I  think  our  happy  days  are 
over,  Venetia." 

What  moumer  has  not  feit  the  magic  of  time?  Be- 
fore  the  fiineral  could  take  place,  Gadurcis  had  re- 
covered  somewhat  of  bis  usual  cheerfulness,  and  would 
indulge  with  Venetia  in  plans  of  their  future  life.  And 
living,  as  they  all  were,  under  the  same  roof,  sharing 
the  same  sorrows,  partieipating  in  the  same  cares,  and 
all  about  to  wear  the  same  moumful  emblems  of  their 
domestic  calamity,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  believe 
that  he  was  indeed  that  desolate  being  he  had  at  first 
correctly  estimated  himself.  Here  were  true  friends,  if 
such  could  exist;  here  were  fine  sympathies,  pure  affeo- 
tions,  innocent  and  disinterested  hearts !  Every  domestic 
tie  yet  remained  perfect,  except  the  spell-bound  tie  of 
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blood.  That  wanting,  all  was  a  bright  and  bappy 
Vision,  that  might  vanish  in  an  instant,  and  for  ever; 
that  perfect,  eren  the  least  graceful,  the  most  repTÜsive 
home,  had  its  irresistible  charms;  and  its  loss,  when 
once  experienced,  might  be  mommed  for  ever,  and 
cotAd  never  be  restored.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

After  the  fhneral  of  Mrs.  Cadorcis,  the  familj  re- 
tnmed  to  Cherbory  with  Plantagenet^  who  was  bere- 
after  to  consider  it  bis  home.  All  that  the  most  tender 
Bolicitnde  could  devise  to  reconcile  bim  to  the  change 
in  his  lifo  was  fulfiUed  by  Lady  Annabel  and  her 
daughter,  and,  under  their  benignant  influence,  he  soon 
regained  his  usnal  demeanonr.  His  days  were  now 
spent  as  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  acquaintance, 
with  the  exception  of  those  painM  retums  to  home, 
which  had  once  been  a  source  to  him  of  so  mnch  gloom 
and  nnhappiness.  He  pursned  his  stndies  as  of  old, 
and  shared  the  amosements  of  Yenetia.  His  allotted 
room  was  omamented  by  her  drawings,  and  in  the 
evenings  they  read  aloud  by  turns  to  Lady  Annabel 
the  Yolume  which  ahe  selected.  The  abbey  he  never 
visited  again  after  his  mother's  funeral. 

Some  weeks  had  passed  in  this  quiet  and  contented 
manner,  ifhen  one  day  Doctor  Masham,  wbo,  since  the 
death  of  his  mother,  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
bis  gaardiän,  received  a  letter  firom  that  nobleman,  to 
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announce  that  he  had  made  arrangements  for  sending 
bis  ward  to  Eton,  and  to  request  tbat  he  would  accord- 
ingly  instantly  proceed  to  the  metropolis.  This  an- 
nouncement  occasioned  both  Cadurcis  and  Yeneiia 
poignant  affliction.  The  idea  of  Separation  was  to  both 
of  them  most  painfiil;  and  altbougb  Lady  Annabel  ber- 
self  was  in  some  degree  prepared  for  an  arrangement, 
which  sooner  or  later  sbe  considered  inevitable,  sbe 
was  berself  scarcelj  less  distressed.  The  good  Doctor, 
in  some  degree  to  break  the  bittemess  of  parting,  pro- 
posed  accompanying  Plantagenet  to  London,  and  bim- 
seif  personally  delivering  the  charge,  in  wbose  welfare 
they  were  so  much  interested,  to  bis  guardian.  Never- 
tbeless,  it  was  a  very  sad  affair,  and  the  week  which 
was  to  intervene  before  bis  departure  found  both 
himself  and  Venetia  often  in  tears.  They  no  longer 
took  any  delight  in  tbeir  mutual  studies,  bat  passed  the 
day  Walking  about  and  visiting  old  haunts,  and  en- 
deavouring  to  console  each  other  for  what  they  both 
deemed  a  great  calamity,  and  which  was,  indeed,  the 
only  serious  misfortune  Venetia  had  berself  experienced 
in  the  whole  course  of  her  serene  career. 

"But  if  I  were  really  your  brother,"  said  Plan- 
tagenet, "I  must  have  quitt ed  you  the  same,  Venetia. 
Boys  always  go  to  school;  and  then  we  shall  be  so 
happy  when  I  return!" 

"Ob!  but  we  are  so  happy  now,  Plantägenet.  I 
cannot  believe  tbat  we  are  going  to  part.  And  are  you 
sure  tbat  you  will  return?    Perhaps  your  guardian  will 
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not  let  you,  and  will  wish  you  to  spend  yonr  holidays 
at  ius  house.     His  house  will  be  your  home  now/' 

It  was  impossible  for  a  momept  to  forget  the  sorrow 
tliat  was  impending  over  them.  There  were  so  many 
preparatiofis  to  be  made  for  his  departure,  tbat  every 
instant  something  occurred  to  remind  them  of  tbeir 
sorrow.  Venetia  sat  with  tears  in  her  eyes  marking 
his  new  pocket-handkerchiefs  wbich  they  bad  all  gone 
to  Soutbport  to  purchase,  for  Plantagenet  asked,  as  a 
particular  favonr,  that  no  one  sbould  mark  them  bat 
Venetia.  Then  Lady  Annabel  gave  Plantagenet  a 
writing-case,  and  Venetia  fiUed  it  with  pens  and  paper, 
that  he  might  never  want  means  to  communicate  with 
them;  and  her  evenings  were  passed  in  working  him  a 
purse,  which  Lady  Annabel  took  care  should  be  well 
stocked.  All  day  long  there  seemed  something  going 
on  to  remind  them  of  what  was  about  to  happen;  and 
as  for  Pauncefort,  she  flounced  in  and  out  of  the  room 
fifty  times  a-day,  with  "What  is  to  be  done  about  my 
lord's  Shirts,  my  lady?  I  think  bis  lordship  had  better 
have  another  dozen,  your  la'ship.  Better  too  much 
than  too  little,  I  always  say;"  or,  "O!  my  lady,  your 
la'ship  cannot  form  an  idea  of  what  a  State  my  lord's 
stockings  are  in,  my  lady.  I  think  I  had  better  go 
over  to  Southport  with  John,  my  lady,  and  buy  him 
some;"  or,  "Please,  my  lady,  did  I  understaod  your 
Wship  spoke  to  the  tailor  on  Thursday  about  my  lord's 
things?  I  suppose  your  la^ship  knows  my  lord  has  got 
no  great-coat?" 

Every  one  of  these  inquiries  made  Venetia*s  heart 

Yenelia,  I.  ^ 
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tremble.  Then  there  was  the  sad  habit  of  dating  every 
Coming  day  by  its  distance  from  the  fatal  one.  There 
was  the  last  day  but  four,  and  the  last  day  but  three, 
and  the.  last  day  but  two.  The  last  day  but  one  at 
length  arrived;  and  at  length,  too,  though'it  seemed 
incredible,  the  last  day  itself. 

Plantagenet  and  Venetia  both  rose  very  early,  that 
they  might  make  it  as  long  as  possible.  They  sighed 
involuntarily  when  they  met,  an4  then  they  went  about 
to  pay  last  visits  to  every  creature  and  object  of  which 
they  had  been  so  long  fond.  Plantagenet  went  to  bld 
farewell  to  the  horses  and  adieu  to  the  cows,  and  then 
walked  down  to  the  woodman's  cottage,  and  then  to 
shake  hands  with  the  keeper.  He  would  not  say 
"Good-bye"  to  the  household  until  the  vjery  last  mo- 
ment;  and  as  for  Marmion,  the  bloodhound,  he.  accom- 
panied  both  of  them  so  faithfully  in  this  melancholy 
ramble,  and  kept  so  close  to  both,  that  it  was  useless 
to  break  the  sad  intelligence  to  him  yet. 

"I  think  now,  Venetia,  we  have  been  to  see  every- 
thing,"  said  Plantagenet,  "I  shall  see  the  peacoeks  at 
breakfast  time.  I  wish  Eton  was  .near  Cherbury,  and 
then  I  could  come  home  ob  Sunday.  I  cannot  bear 
going  to  Cadurcis  again,  but  I  should  like  you  to  go 
once  a  week,  and  try  to  keep  up  our  garden,  and  look 
after  everything,  though  there  is  not  much  that  will 
not  take  care  of  itself,  except  the  garden.  We  made 
that  together,  and  I  could  not  bear  its  being  neglected." 

Venetia  could  not  assure  him  that  no  wish  of  bis 
should  be  neglected,  because  she  was  weeping. 
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"I  am  glad  the  Doctor,''  he  continned,  "is  goin^  to 
take  me  to  town.  I  should  be  verj  wretched  by  my- 
self.  But  he  will  put  me  in  mind  of  Cherbmy,  and  we 
can  talk  together  of  Lady  Annabel  and  you.  Hark! 
the  bell  rings;  we  must  go  to  breakfast,  the  last  break- 
fast  but  one." 

Lady  Annabel  endeavoured,  by  unusual  good  spirits, 
to  cheer  up  her  little  friends.  She  spoke  of  Plan- 
tagenet's  speedy  retum  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and, the  pleasant  things  they  were  to  do  when  he  came 
back,  that  she  really  succeeded  in  exciting  a  smile  in 
Venetia's  April  face,  for  she  was  smiling  amid  tears. 
.  Although  it  was  the  last  day,  time  hung  heavily  on 
their  hands.  After  breakfast  they  went  over  the  house 
together;  and  Cadurcis,  half  with  genuine  feeling,  and 
half  in  a  spirit  of  mockery  of  their  sorrow,  made  a 
Speech  to  the  inanimate  walls,  as  if  they  were  aware 
of  his  intended  departure.  At  length,  in  their  pro- 
gress,  they  passed  the  door  of  the  closed  apartments^ 
and  here,  holding  Venetia's  band,  he  stopped,  and, 
with  an  expression  of  irresistible  humour,  making  a 
very  low  bow  to  them,  he  said,  very  gravely,  "And 
good-bye  rooms  that  I  have  never  entered;  perhaps, 
before  I  come  back,  Venetia  will  find  out  what  is  locked 
up  in  you!" 

Doctor  Üasham  arrived  for  dinner,  and  in  a  post 
chaise.  The  unusual  conveyance  reminded  them  of 
the  morrow  very  keenly.  Venetia  could  not  bear  to 
See  the  Doctor's  portmanteau  taken  out  and  carried  into 
the  hall.     She  had  hopes,  until  then,  that  something 

9* 
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would  happen  and  prevent  all  this  miseiy.  Cadturcis 
whispered.her,  ^^I  saj,  Yenetia,  do  not  jou  wish  this 
was  winter?" 

"Why,  Plantagenet?" 

"Because  then  we  might  have  a  good  snow-storm, 
and  be  blocked  up  again  for  a  week." 

Yenetia  looked  at  the  sky,  bat  not  a  cloud  was  to 
be  Seen. 

The  Doctor  was  glad  to  wann  himself  at  the  hall- 
fire,  for  it  was  a  &esh  autunmal  aftemoon. 

"Are  you  cold,  Sir?"  said  Yenetia,  approaching 
him. 

"I  am,  my  little  maiden,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  its  snowing, 
Doctor  Masham?" 

"Snowingl  my  litüe  maiden;  what  can  you  be 
thinking  of?" 

The  dinner  was  rather  gayer  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  Doctor  was  jocular,  Lady  Annabel 
very  lively,  and  Plantagenet  excited  by  an  extraordi- 
nary  glass  of  wine.  .  Yenetia  alone  remained  dispirited. 
The  Doctor  made  mock  Speeches  and  proposed  töasts, 
and  told  Plantagenet  that  he  must  leam  to  make 
Speeches  too,  or  what  woidd  he  do  when  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Lords?  And  then  Plantagenet  tried  to  make 
a  Speech,  and  proposed  Yenetia's  health;  and  then 
Yenetia,  who  could  not  bear  to  hear  herseif  praised  by 
him  on  such  a  day  —  the  last  day  —  burst  into  tears. 
Her  mother  called  her  to  her  side  and  consoled  her, 
and  Plantagenet  jumped  up  and  wiped  her  eyes  with 
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one  of  those  veiy  pocket-haudkerchiefe  on  whicli  ehe 
had  embroidered  bis  cipber  and  Coronet  with  her  own 
beautiM  bair. 

Towardfl  evening  Plantagenet  began  to  experienee 
the  re-action  of  bis  artificial  spiiits.  Tbe  Doctor  bad 
fallen  into  a  gentle  slnmber,  Lady  Annabel  bad  quitted 
the  room,  Yenetia  sat  witb  ber  band  in  Flantagenefs 
on  a  stool  by  tbe  fire-side.  Botb  were  yerj  sad  and 
silent  At  last  Yenetia  said,  ^^0  Plantagenet,  I  wisb  I 
were  yonr  real  sister!  Perbaps,  wben  I  see  yon  again, 
you  will  forget  tbis,"  and  sbe  tumed  tbe  jewel  tbat  was 
snspended  round  ber  neck,  and  sbowed  bim  tbe  in- 
scription. 

"I  am  snre  wben  I  see  you  again,  Yenetia,"  be 
replied,  "tbe  only  difference  will  be,  tbat  I  sball  love 
you  more  tban  ever." 

"I  bope  so,"  said  Yenetia. 

"I  am  sure  of  it.  Now  remember  wbat  we  are 
talking  about.  Wben  we  meet  again,  we  sball  see 
whicb  of  US  two  will  love  eacb  otber  tbe  most." 

"O  Plantagenet,  I  bope  tbey  will  be  kind  to  you 
at  Eton." 

"I  will  make  tbem/* 

"And,  wbenever  you  are  tbe  least  unbappy,  you 
will  write  to  US?" 

"I  sball  never  be  unbappy  about  anytbing  but  being 
away  firom  yöu.  As  for  tbe  rest,  I  will  make  people 
respect  me;  I  kflow  wbat  I  am." 

"Because  if  tbey  do  not  bebave  well  to  you, 
mamma  could  ask  Dr.  Masbam   to  go  and  see  you, 
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and  they  will  attend  to  him^  and  I  would  ask  hioi^ 
too." 

"I  wonder/^  ehe  continued  after  a  momenfs  pause, 
"if  you  have  everything  you  want  I  am  quite  snre 
the  instant  you  are  gone,  we  shall  remember  something 
you  ought  tcrhave;  and  then  I  shall  be  quite  broken- 
heartedJ* 

"I  have  got  everything." 

"You  Said  you  wanted  a  large  knife." 

"Yes!  but  I  am  going  to  buy  one  in  London* 
Doctor  Masham  says  he  will  take  me  to  a  place  where 
the  finest  knives  in  the  world  are  to  be  bought.  It  is 
a  great  thing  to  go  to  London  with  Doctor  MashanL^' 

"I  have  never  written  your  name  in  your  Bible 
and  Prayer-book.     I  will  do  it  this  evening." 

"Lady  Annabel  is  to  write  it  in  the  Bible,  and  you 
are  to  write  it  in  the  Prayer-book." 

"You  are  to  write  to  us  from  London  by  Doctor 
Masham,  if  only  a  line." 

"I  shall  not  fail." 

"Never  mind  about  your  hand-writing;  but  mind 
you  write." 

At  this  moment  Lady  Ännabers  step  was  heard, 
and  Plantagenet  said,  "Grive  me  a  kiss,  Venetia,  for  I 
do  not  mean  to  bid  good-bye  to-night." 

"But  you  will  not  go  to-morrow  before  we  are  up?" 

"Yes,  we  shall." 

"Now,  Plantagenet,  I  shall  be  up  to  bid  you  good- 
bye;  mind  that." 

Lady  Annabel  entered,   the  Doctor  woke,   lights 
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followed,  the  servant  made  np  the  fire,  and  the  room 
looked  cheerfdl  again.  After  tea,  the  names  were  dnly 
written  in  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book;  the  last  arrange- 
ments  were  made,  all  the  baggage  was  brought  down 
into  the  hall,  all  ransacked  their  memory  and  fancy,  to 
see  if  it  were  possible  that  anything  that  Plantagenet 
could  require  was  either  forgotten  or  had  been  omitted. 
The  clock  strack  ten;  Lady  Annabel  rose.  The  tra- 
vellers  were  to  part  at  an  early  hour;  she  shook  hands 
with  Doctor  Masham,  bat  Gadorcis  was  to  bid  her  fare- 
well  in  her  dressing^oom,  and  then,  with  heayy  hearts 
and  glistening  eyes,  they  all  separated.  And  thus 
ended  tue  last  dayl 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Venetia  passed  a  restless  night.  She  was  so  re* 
solved  to  be  awake  in  time  for  Plantagenet's  departure, 
that  she  boald  not  sleep;  and  at  length,  towards  mom- 
mg,  feil,  from  exhanstion,  into  a  light  slumber,  from 
which  she  sprang  up  convulsively,  ronsed  by  the  soand 
of  the  wheels  of  the  post-chaise.  She  looked  oat  of  her 
window,  and  saw  the  servant  strapping  on  the  port- 
manteaus.  Shortly  after  this  she  heard  Plantagenet's 
Step  in  the  vestibale;  he  passed  her  room,  and  pro- 
ceeded  to  her  mother's  dressing-room,  at  the  door  of 
which  she  heard  him  knock,  and  then  there  was  silence. 

"You  are  in  good  time,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  who 
was  seated  in  an  easy  chair  when  Plantagenet  entered 
her  room.     "Is  the  Doctor  np?" 

"He  is  breakfasting." 
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"And  have  you  breakßusted?" 

"I  have  no  appetite." 

"You  should  take  something,  my  child,  befope  you 
go.'  Now,  come  hither,  my  dear  Plantagenet,"  she  said, 
extending  her  hand;  "listen  to  me,  one  wojd.  When 
you  arrive  in  London,  you  will  go  to  your  guardian's. 
fie  is  a  great  man,  and  I  believe  a  very  good  one,  and 
the  law  and  your  fatber's  will  have  placed  bim  in  tbe 
Position  of  a  parent  to  you.  You  must  therefor^  love, 
bonour,  and  obey  bim;  and  I  doubt  not  he  will  deserve 
all  your  affection,  respect,  and  duty.  Wbatever  be 
desires  or  counsels  you  will  perform  and  foUow.  So 
long  as  you  act  according  to  bis  wishes,  you  cannot  be 
wrong.  But,  my  dear  Plantagenet,  if  by  any  chance  it 
ever  happens,  for  stränge  tbings  sometimes  bappen  in 
tbis  World,  tbat  you  are  m  trouble  and  require  a  friend, 
remember  tbat  Cherbury  is  also  your  bome;  tbe  bome 
of  your  beart,  if  not  of  the  law;  and  tbat  not  merely 
from  my  own  love  for  you,  but  because  I  promised 
your  poor  motber  on  her  deatb*bed,  1  esteem  myself 
morally,  althougb  not  legally,  in  the  ligbt  of  a  parent 
to  you.  You  will  find  Eton  a  great  change;  you  will 
experience  many  triab  and  temptations;  but  you  will 
triumph  over  and  withstand  them  all,  if  you  will  attend 
to  these  few  directions.-  Fear  God;  moming  and  night 
let  nothing  induce  you  ever  to  omit  your  prayers  to 
Hirn;  you  will  find  tbat  praying  will  make  you  happy« 
Obey  your  superiors;  always  treat  your  masters  with 
respect.  Ever  speak  tbe  tiutb.  So  long  as  you  adhere 
to  tbis  rule,  you  i\ever  can  be  involved  in  any  serious 
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misfortone.  A  deviation  firom  trath  is,  in  general,  the 
fonndation  of  all  migeiy.  Be  kind  to  your  companions, 
but  be  firm.  Do  not  be  langhed  into  doing  that  wbich 
jou  know  to  be  wrong.  £e  modest  and  humble,  bnt 
ever  respect  yonrself.  Remember  who  you  are,  and 
also  that  it  is  your  dnty  to  excel.  Providence  has 
given  you  a  great  lot.  Tbink  ever  that  you  are  bom 
to  perform  great  duties. 

"God  bloss  you,  Plantagenet!"  continued  her  lady- 
ship,  after  a~slight  pause,  with  a  faltering  voice  — 
"God  bless  you,  mj  sweet  child.  And  God  will  bloss 
you  if  you  remember  Him.  Try  also  to  remember  us," 
she  added,  as  she  embraced  him,  and  placed  in  bis 
liand  Venetia's  welHined  purse.  "Do  not  forget  Cher- 
bury  and  all  it  contains;  hearts  that  lore  you  dearly, 
and  will  pray  ever  for  your  welfare." 

Plantagenet  leant  upon  her  bosom.  He  had  entered 
the  room  resolved  to  be  composed,  with  an  air  even  of 
cheerfulness,  but  bis  tender  heart  yielded  to  the  first 
appeal  to  bis  affeetions.  He  could  only  murmur  out 
some  broken  syllables  of  devotion,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously  foiind  that  he  had  quitted  the  Chamber. 

With  Streaming  eyes  and  hesitating  Steps  he  was 
proceeding  along  the  vestibule,  when  he  heard  bis  name 
called  by  a  low  sweet  voice.  He  looked  around;  it 
was  Yenetia.  Never  had  he  beheld  such  a  beautiful 
Vision.  She  was  muffied  up  in  her  dressing-gown,  her 
small  white  feet  only  guarded  from  the  cold  by  her 
Slippers.  Her  golden  hair  seemed  to  reach  her  waist,  her 
cbeek  was  flushed,  her  large  blue  eyes  glittered  with  tears. 
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"Plantagenet,"  she  said  — 

Neither  of  them  could  speak  They  embraced,  they 
mingled  their  tears  together,  and  every  instant  they 
wept  more  plenteously.  At  length  a  footstep  was  heard 
Venetia  murmured  a  blessing,  and  vanished. 

Cadurcis  -iingered  on  the  stairs  a  moment  to  com- 
pose  himself.  He  wiped  his  eyes;  he  tried  to  look 
undisturbed.  All  the  servants  were  in  the  hall;  firom 
Mistress  Pauncefort  to  the  scullion  there  was  not  a  dry 
eye.  All  loved  the  little  lord,  he  was  so  gracious  and 
so  gentle.  Every  one  asked  leave  to  touch  his  hand 
before  he  went.  He  tried  to  smile  and  say  something 
kind  to  all.  He  recognised  the  gamekeeper,  and  told 
him  to  do  whsrt  he  liked  at  Cadurcis;  said  something 
to  the  coachman  about  his  pony;  and  begged  Mistress 
Pauncefort,  quite  aloud,  to  take  great  care  of  her  young 
mistress.  As  he  was  speaking,  he  feit  something  rub- 
bing  against  his  hand:  it  was  Marmion,  the  old  blood- 
hound.  He  also  came  to  bid  his  adieus.  Cadurcis 
patted  him  with  great  affection,  and  said,  "Ah!  my  old 
fellow,  we  shall  yet  meet  again.^^ 

The  Doctor  appeared,  smiling  as  usual,  made  his 
inquiries  whether  all  were  right,  nodded  to  the  weeping 
household,  called  Plantagenet  his  brave  boy,  and  patted 
him  on  the  back,  and  bade  him  jump  into  the  chaise. 
Another  moment,  and  Doctor  Masham  had  also  entered ; 
the  door  was  closed,  the  fatal  "AU  right"  sung  out, 
and  Lord  Cadurcis  was  whirled  away  from  that  Cher- 
.  bury  where  he  was  so  loved. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Life  is  not  dated  merely  by  years.  Events  are 
sometimes  the  best  calendars.  There  are  epochs  in  oor 
existence  wLich  cannot  be  ascertained  by  a  formal  ap- 
peal  to  the  registiy.  The  arrival  of  the  Cadurcis 
family  at  their  old  abbey,  their  conseqnent  intimacj  at 
Cherbiuy,  the  death  of  the  mother,  and  the  departure 
of  the  son  —  these  were  events  which  had  been 
crowded  into  a  space  of  less  than  two  years;  but  those 
two  years  were  not  only  the  most  eventfiil  in  the  life 
of  Yenetia  Herbert,  but  in  their  influence  upon  the 
deyelopment  of  her  mind,  and  the  formation  of  her 
character,  far  exceeded  the  efifects  of  all  her  previous 
existence. 

Yenetia  once  more  found  herseif  with  no  com- 
paoion  bat  her  mother,  but  in  vain  she  attempted  to 
recall  the  feelin^  she  had  before  experienced  under 
such  circumstances,  and  to  revert  to  the  resources  she 
had  before  commanded.  No  longer  could  she  wander 
in  imaginary  kingdoms,  or  transform  the  limited  world 
of  her  experience  into  a  boundless  region  of  enehanted 
amusement  Her  play-pleasure  hours  were  fled  for 
ever.     She  sigbed  for  her  faithful  and  sympathising 
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companion.     The  empire  of  fancy  yielded  without   a 
siruggle  to  the  conquering  sway  of  memory. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  Venetia  was  restless  aad 
dispirited,  and  when  she  was  aloue  she  often  wept  A 
mysterious  instinct  prompted  her,'  however,  not  to  ex- 
hibit  such  emotion  before  her  mother.  Yet  she  loved  to 
hear  Lady  Annabel  talk  of  Plantagenet,  and  a  visit  to 
the  abbey,  was  ever  her  favourite  walk.  Sometimes, 
too,  a  letter  arrived  from  Lord  Cadurcis,  and  this  was 
great  jojr,  bnt  such  Communications  were  rare.  Nothing 
is  more  difficult  tban  for  a  junior  boy  at  a  public  school 
to  maintain  a  correspondence ;  yet  his  letters  were  most 
affectionate,  and  always  dwelt  upon  the  prospeet  of  his 
retum.  The  period  for  this  hoped-for  retum  at  length 
arrived,  but  it  brought  no  Plantagenet.  His  guardian 
wished  that  the  holidays  should  be  spent  under  his 
roof.  Still  at  intervals  Cadurcis  wrote  to  Cherbury,  to 
which,  as  time  flew  on,  it  seemed  destined  he  never 
was  to  retum.  Vacation  foUowed  vacation,  alike  passed 
with  hia  guardian,  either  in  London,  or  at  a  country 
seat  still  more  remote  from  Cherbury,  until  at  length  it 
became  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  his  guardian's 
house  should  be  esteemed  his  home,  that  Plantagenet 
ceased  to  allude  even  to  the  prospeet  of  retum.  In 
time  his  letters  became  rarer  and  rarer,  until,  at  length, 
they  altogether  ceased.  Meanwhile  Venetia  had  over- 
come  the  original  pang  of  Separation;  if  not  as  gay  as 
in  old  days,  she  was  serene  and  very  studious;  delight- 
ing  less  in  her  flowers  and  birds,  but  much  more  in 
her  books,  and  pursuing  her  studies  with  an  eamestness 
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and  assiduity  which  her  mother  was  räther  fain  to  check 
'  tfaan  to  enconrage.  Yeneti»  Herbert,  indeed,  promised 
to  become  a  most  acoomplished  woman.  8he  had  a  fine 
[  ear  for  mosic,  a  readj  tongue  for  laagaages;  abeadj 
she  emnlated  her  mother's  skill  in  the  arts;  while  the 
libnuy  of  Cherbnry  afforded  welcome  and  inexhaustible 
resources  to  a  girl  whose  genins  deserved  the  riebest 
and  most  sednlons  cnltiyation,  and  whose  pecnliar  sitna«- 
tion,  independent  of  her  studious  predisposition,  rendered 
'eadhig  a  pastime  to  her  rather  than  a  task.  Lady 
Annabel  watched  the  progress  of  her  danghter  wiüi 
lively  interesty  and  spared  no  efforts  to  assist  the  for- 
mation  of  her  principles  and  her  taste.  That  deep  re- 
^ous  feeling  which  was  the  characteristic  of  the  mother 
liad  been  careMly  and  earlj  cherished  in  the  heart  of 
tbe  child,  and  in  time  the  unrivalled  writings  of  the 
gi^t  divines  of  our  Church  became  a  principal  portion 
of  ber  reading.  Order,  method,  severe  stndy,  strict  re- 
^ous  exercise,  with  no  amnsement  or  relaxation  bat 
of  tbe  most  simple  and  natural  character,  and  with  a 
^mplete  sedusion  firom  society,  altogether  formed  a 
System,  which,  acting  upon  a  singolarly  susceptible  and 
gi^d  natore,  secured  the  promise  in  Yenetia  Herbert, 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  an  extraordinary  woman; 
*  System,  however,  against  which  her  lively  and  some- 
wbat  restless  mind  might  probably  have  rebelled,  had 
öot  that  System  been  so  thoronghly  imbued  with  all  the 
meltmg  spell  of  matemal  affection.  It  was  the  Inspira- 
tion of  Ihis  sacred  love  that  hovered  like  a  guardian 
oyer  the  life  of  Yenetia.     It  roused  her  from  her 
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moming  slumbers  with  an  embrace,  it  sanctified  her 
evening  pillow  with  a  blessing;  it  anticipated  the  diffi- 
culty  of  the  student's  page,  and  guided  the  faltering 
hand  of  the  hesitating  artist;  it  refreshöd  her  memory, 
it  modulated  her  voice;  it  accompanied  her  in  the  cot- 
tage,  and  knelt  by  her  at  the  altar.  Marvellous  and 
beautifiil  is  a  mother's  love!  And  when  Venetia,  with 
her  ßtrong  feelings  and  enthusiastic  spirit,  wonld  look 
aronnd  and  mark  that  a  graceful  form  and  a  bright  eye 
were  for  ever  watching  over  her  wants  and  wishes,  in- 
structing  with  sweetness,  and  soft  even  with  advice,  her 
Vrhole  soul  rose  to  her  mother,  all  thoughts  and  feelings 
Vere  concentrated  in  that  sole  existence,  and  she  de- 
sired  no  happier  destiny  than  to  pass  through  life  living 
in  the  light  of  her  mother^s  smiles,  and  clinging  with 
passionate  trust  to  that  beneficent  and  guardian  form. 

But  with  all  her  quick  and  profound  feelings  Venetia 
was  thonghtftil,  and  even  shrewd,  and  when  she  wajsi 
alone  her  very  love  for  her  mother,  and  her  gratitude 
for  such  ip  ineffable  treasure  as  parental  affection, 
would  force  her  mind  to  a  subject  which  at  intervaJs 
had  haunted  her  even  from  her  earliest  childhood.  Why 
had  she  only  one  parent?  What  mystery  was  this  that 
enveloped  that  great  tie?  For  that  there  was  a  mystery 
Venetia  feit  as  assured  as  that  she  was  a  daughter.  By 
a  process  which  she  could  not  analyse,  her  father  had 
become  a  forbidden  subject.  True,  Lady  Annabel  had 
placed  no  formal  prohibition  upon  its  mention;  nor  at 
her  present  age  was  Venetia  one  who  would  be  in- 
fluenced  in  her  conduct  by  the  by-gone  and  arbitrary 
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intimations  of  a  menial;  nevertbeless,  that  tlie  mention 
of  her  father  wonld  afford  pain  to  the  being  she  lored 
best  in  tbe  world,  was  a  conviction  which  bad  grown 
witb  ber  years  and  strengtbened  witb  her  strengtb. 
Pardonable,  natural,  even  laudable  as  was  tbe  anxiety 
of  tbe  daughter  upon  sncb  a  subject,  an  instinct  witb 
wbicb  sbe  could  not  struggle  closed  tbe  lips  of  Venetia 
for  ever  upon  tbis  topic.  His  name  was  never  men- 
tioned,  bis  past  existence  was  never  alluded  to.  Wbo 
was  be?  Tbat  be  was  of  noble  family  and  great  posi- 
Hon  ber  name  betokened,  and  tbe  State  in  wbicb  tbey 
lived.  He  must  bave  died  very  early,  perbaps,  even 
before  ber  motber  gave  ber  birtb.  A  dreadftil  lot  in- 
deed;  and  yet  was  tbe  grief  tbat  even  sucb  a  dispen- 
sation  migbt  occasion,  so  keen,  so  overwbelmin^,  tbat 
after  fourteen  long  years  bis  name  migbt  not  be  per- 
mitted,  even  for  an  instant,  to  pass  tbe  lips  of  bis 
bereaved  wife?  Was  bis  cbild  to  be  deprived  of  tbe 
only  solace  for  bis  loss,  tbe  consolation  of  cberisbing 
bis  memory?  Strange,  passing  stränge  indeed,  and 
very  bitter  I  At  Cberbury  tbe  family  of  Herbert  were 
bonoured  only  from  tradition.  Until  tbe  arrival  of  Lady 
Annabel,  as  we  bave  before  mentioned,  tbey  bad  not 
resided  at  tbe  ball  for  more  tban  balf  a  Century.  Tbere 
were  no  old  retainers  tbere  from  wbom  Venetia  migbt 
glean  witbout  suspicion,  tbe  information  for  wbicb  sbe 
panted.  Sligbt,  too,  as  was  Venetia's  experience  of 
Society,  Ibere  were  times  wben  sbe  could  not  resist  tbe 
impression  tbat  ber  motber  was  not  bappy;  tbat  tbere 
was  some  secret  sorrow  tbat  weigbed  upon  ber  spirit, 
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Bome  grief  ihat  gnaw^d  at  her  heart.  Cotild  it  be  still 
the  recoUection  of  her  lost  sire?  Could  one  so  religious, 
so  resigned,'  so  assured  of  meeting  the  lost  one  in  a 
better  world,  brood  with  a  repining  soul  over  the  will 
of  her  Creator?  Such  eonduct  was  entirely  at  yariance 
with  all  the  tenets  of  Lady  AnnabeL  It  was  not  thns 
she  consoled  the  bereaved,  that  she  comforted  the  widow, 
and  solaced  the  orphan.  Venetia,  too,  observed  every- 
thing  and  forgot  nothing.  Not  an  incident  of  her  earliest 
childhood  that  was  not  as  fresh  in  her  memory  as  if  it 
had  oecurred  yesterday.  Her  memory  was  naturally 
keen;  living  in  solitude,  with  nothing  to  distract  it,  its 
impressions  never  faded  away.  She  had  never  forgotten 
her  moüier^s  tears  the  day  that  she  and  Planti^genet 
had  yisited  Marringhursi  Somehow  or  other-Dr.  Masham 
seemed  connected  with  this  sorrow.  Wheneyer  Lady 
Annabel  was  most  dispirited  it  was  after  an  interview 
with  that  gentleman;  yet  the  presence  of  the  Doctor 
always  gave  her  pleasure,  and  he  was  the  most  kind- 
hearted  and  cheerful  of  men.  Perhaps,  afber  all,  it  was 
only  her  ülusion;  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  the  memory 
of  her  father  to  which  her  mother  was  devoted,  and 
which  occasionally  overcame  her;  perhaps  she  ventnred 
to  speak  of  him  to  Dr.  Masham,  thoiTgh  not  to  her 
daughter,  and  this  might  account  for  that  occasional 
agitation  which  Venetia  had  observed  at  bis  visits.  And 
yet,  and  yet,  and  yet  —  in  vain  she  reasoned.  There 
is  a  Strange  sympathy  which  whispers  convictions  that 
no  evidence  can  authorise,  and  no  argoments  dispel. 
Venetia  Herbert,  particularly  as  she  grew  older,  could 
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not  re&ain  at  times  from  yielding  to  the  irresistible  be- 
lief that  her  existence  was  enveloped  in  some  mysterj« 
Mystery  too  oftea  presupposes  the  idea  of  gnilt  Guilt!  - 
Who  was  guilty?  Venetia  shuddered  at  the  (innrent  of 
lier  own  thoughts.  She  started  from  the  garden  seat  in 
which  she  had  fallen  into  this  dangerous  and  painful 
reverie;  flew  to  her  mother,  who  received  her  with 
smiles;  and  buried  her  face  in  the  bosom  of  Lady 
AimabeL 

CHAPTER  n. 

We  have  indicated  in  a  few  pages  ihe  progress  of 
three  years.  How  differently  passed  to  the  two  pre- 
eeding  onesj  when  the  Cadurcis  family  were  settled  at 
the  abbey!  For  during  this  latter  period  it  seemed  that 
not  a  Single  incident  had  occmred.  They  had  glided 
away  in  one  unbroken  conrse  of  study,  religion,  and 
domestic  love,  the  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  the  pur- 
Buits  of  charity;  like  a  long  summer  sabbath-day,  sweet 
änd  serene  and  still,  ondisturbed  by  a  single  passion, 
ballowed  and  hallowing. 

K  the  Cadurcis  family  were  now  not  absolutely  for- 
gotten  at  Cherbnry,  they  were  at  least  only  occasionally 
temembered...  These  last  three  years  so  completely  har- 
monized  with  the  life  of  Venetia  before  their  arrival, 
that,  taking  a  general  yiew  of  her  existence,  their  re- 
sidence  at  the  abbey  figured  only  as  an  episode  in  her 
career;  active  indeedand  stirring,  and  one  that  had  left 
som6  impressions  not  easily  discarded;  but,  on  the 
Veneiia.  /.  10 
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whole,  mellowed  by  the  magic  of  time,  Venetia  looked 
back  to  her  youthful  friendship  as  an  event  that  ^as 
onlj  an  exception  in  her  lot,  and  she  viewed  herseif 
as  a  being  bom  and  bred  np  in  a  seclnsion  which  ehe 
was  never  to  quit,  with  no  aspirations  beyond  the  little 
World  in  which  she  moved,  and  where  she  was  to  die 
in  peace,  as  she  had  lived  in  purity. 

One  SiHidaj,  the  conversation  after  dinner  feil  npon 
Lord  Cadurcis.  Doctor  Masham  had  recently  met  a 
young  Etonian,  and  had  made  some  inquiries  about 
their  friend  of  old  days.  The  information  he  had  ob- 
tained  was  not  very  satisfactory.  It  seemed  that  Cadur- 
cis was  a  more  populär  boy  with  his  companiims  than 
his  tutors;  he  had  been  rather  unruly,  and  had  only 
escaped  expulsion  by  the  influence  of  his  gu^rdian,  who 
was  not  only  a  great  noble,  but  a  powerftil  minister. 

This  conversation  recalled  old  times.  They  talked 
over  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Cadurcis  at  the  abbey,  her 
Strange  character,  her  untimely  end.  Lady  Aimabel 
expressed  her  conviction  of  the  natural  excellence  of 
Plantagenet's  disposition,  and  her  regret  of  the  many 
disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured;  it  gratified 
Venetia  to  listen  to  his  praise. 

^^He  has  quite  forgotten  us,  mamma,'^  said  Venetia. 

"My  loTC,  he  was  very  young  when  he  quitted  us," 
replied  Lady  Annabel;  ^^and  you  must  remeiÄber  the 
influence  of  a  change  of  life  at  so  tender  an  age.  He 
lives  now  in  a  busy  world." 

"I  wish  that  he  had  not  forgotten  to  write  to  us 
sometimes,"  said  Venetia. 
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'^Writing  a  letter  is  a  great  achieyement  for  a 
«choolboy,"  said  the  Doctor;  "jt  is  a  duty  which  even 
grown-np  persons  too  often  forget  to  l^lfil,  and  wfaen 
posl^oned,  it  is  generally  defeired  for  ever.  However, 
I  agree  with  Lady  Annabel,  Cadurdjs  was  a  JSne  fellow, 
and  had  he  been  properly  brought  up,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  might  have  turned  ont  something/^ 

"Poor  Plantagenet!"  saidVenetia,  "how  I  pity  bim. 
HiS  was  a  tenible  lot  —  to  lose  botb  bis  parents! 
Wliatever  were  the  errors  of  Mrs.  Cadorcis,  sbe  was 
bis  motber,  and  in  spite  of  eveiy  mortification  be  clung 
to  bef.  Ab!  I  sball  never  forget  wben  Pauncefort  met 
bim  'Coming  out  of  ber  room  tbe  nigbt  before  tbe  bnrial, 
wben  be  said,  witb  Streaming  eyes,  ^I  only  bad  one 
friend  in  the  worM,  and  now  sbe  is  gone.''  I  could  not 
loye  Mrs.  Cadorcis,  and  yet,  wben  I  beard  of  these 
words,  I  cried  as  mucb  as  be." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  ibe  Doctor,  filling  bis  glass. 

"If  tbere  be  any  person  in  tbe  world  whom  I  pity," 
Baid  y^ietia,  "'tis  an  orpban.  Ob!  wbat  should  I  be 
witbout  mamma?  And  Plantagenet,  poor  Plantagenet! 
be  bas  no  mother,  no  fatber."  Veaetia  added  witb  a 
faltering  voice:  **I  can  sympatbiae- witb  bim  in  some 
degree,  I,  I,  I  know,  I  feel  the  misfortune,  the  mi- 
sery,  — "  her  face  became  crimson,  yet  sbe  oould  not 
restrain  tbe  irresistible  words,  —  "the  misery  of  never 
baving  known  a  fatber,"  sbe  added. 

Tbere  was  a  dead  pause,  a  most  solemn  silence. 
In  vain  Venetia  stniggled  to  look  calm  and  uncon- 
cemed;  every  instant  sbe  feit  the  blood  mantling  in  her 

10* 
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cbeek  with  a  more  livelj  and  spreading  agitation.  She 
dared  not  look  up;  it  was  not  possible  tp  utter  a  word 
to  tum  the  conversation.  She  feit  ntterlj  confoonded, 
and  absolutely  mute.  At  length,  Lady  Annabel  spoke. 
Her  tone  was  severe  and  choking,  very  different  to  her 
usual  silvery  voice. 

"I  am  sorry  that  my  daughter  should  feel  so  keenly 
the  want  of  a  parent's  love/'  said  her  ladyship. 

What  would  not  Venetia  have  given  for  the  power 
of  Speech!  but  it  seemed  to  have  deserted  her  fear  ever. 
There  she  sat  mute  and  motionless,  with  her  eyes  fized 
on  the  table,  and  with  a  buming  cheek,  as  if  she  were 
conscious  of  having  committed  some  act  of  shame,  as 
if  she  had  been  detected  in  some  base  and  degrading 
deed.  Yet,  what  had  she  done?  A  daughter  had  deli- 
cately  alluded  to  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  parent,  and 
expressed  her  keen  sense  of  the  deprivation. 

It  was  an  autumnal  aftemoon:  Doctor  Masham 
looked  at  the  sky,  and  afier  a  long  pause,  made  an 
Observation  about  the  weather,  and  then  requested  per- 
mission  to  order  his.  horses,  as  the  evening  came  on 
apace,  and  he  had  some  distance  to  ride.  Lady  An- 
nabel rose;  the  Doctor,  with  a  countenance  unusually 
serious,  pffered  her  his  arm;  and  Venetia  foUowed  them 
like  a  criminal.  In  a  few  minutes  the  horses  appeared; 
Lady  Annabel  bid  adieu  to  her  friend  in  her  usual  kind 
tone,  and  with  her  usual  sweet  smile;  and  then,  without 
noticing  Venetia,  instantly  retired  to  her  own  Chamber. 

And  this  was  her  mother  —  her  mother  who  never 
before  quitted  her  for  an  instant  without  some  sign  and 
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Symbol  of  affection,  some  playful  word  of  love,  a 
winning  smile,  a  passing  embrace,  that  seemed  to 
acknowledge  that  fbe  pang  of  even  momentary  separa- 
don  could  onlj  be  alleviated  bj  this  graceful  homage 
to  the  heart.  What  bad  sbe  d&ne?  Yenetia  was 
abont  to  foUow  Lady  Annabel,  but  sbe  cbecked  ber- 
self.  Agony  at  baving  offended  ber  motber,  and  for 
the  first  time,  was  blended  witb  a  stränge  cnriosity  as 
to  tbe  cause,  and  some  besitating  Indignation  at  ber 
treatment  Yenetia  remained  anxiously  awaiting  tbe 
retorn  of  Lady  Annabel;  but  ber  ladysbip  did  not 
reappear.  Every  instant,  tbe  astonisbment  and  tbe 
grief  of  Yenetia  increased.  It  was  tbe  first  domestic 
difference  tbat  bad  occurred  between  tbem.  It  sbocked 
ber  very  fnucb.  Sbe  tbougbt  of  Plantagenet  and  Mrs. 
Cadurcis.  Tbere  was  a  mortifying  resemblance,  bow- 
ever  sligbt,  between  tbe  respective  situations  of  tbe  two 
families.  Yenetia,  too,  bad  quarrelled  witb  ber  motber; 
tbat  motber  wbo,  for  fourteen  years,  bad  only  looked 
npon  ber  witb  fondness  and  joy;  wbo  bad  been  ever 
kind,  witbout  being  eyer  weak,  and  bad  rendered  ber 
cbild  bappy  by  making  ber  good;*  tbat  motber  wbose 
beneficent  wisdom  bad  transformed  duty  into  deligbt; 
tbat  superior,  yet  gentle  being,  so  indulgent  yet  so 
just,  so  gifted  yet  so  condescending,  wbo  dedicated  all 
ber  knowledge,  and  time,  and  care,  and  intellect  to 
ber  daugbter. 

Yenetia  tbrew  berself  upon  a  concb  and  wept.  Tbey 
were  tbe  first  tears  of  unmixed  pain  tbat .  sbe  bad  ever 
sbed,    It  yfBS  said  by^ito  bousebold  of  Yenetia  wben  a 
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ohild,  that  she  had  neyer  cried;  not  a  Single  tear  had 
ever  suUied  that  sunny  face.  Surrounded  hj  scenes  of 
innocence,  and  Images  of  happiness  and  content,  Ye* 
netia  smiled  on  a  world  that  smiled  on  her,  the  radiant 
heroine  of  a  golden  age.  She  had,  indeed,  wept  over 
the  sorrows  and  the  departore  of  Cadurcis;  hut  those 
were  soft  showers  of  synipathy  and  affectidb  sent  from 
a  warm  heart,  like  drops  from  a  sonmier  sky.  Bat 
now  this  grief  was  agony:  her  brow  thrabbed,  her  hand 
was  clenched,  her  heart  beat  with  tumultuous  palpita- 
tion;  the  Streaming  torrent  came  sealding  down  her 
cheek  like  fire  rather  than  tears,  and  instead  of  as- 
suaging  her  emotion,  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  in- 
crease  its  fierce  and  fervid  power. 

The  snn  had  set,  the  red  autumnal  twilight  had 
died  away,  the  shadows  of  night  were  brooding  oyer 
the  halls  of  Cherbury.  The  moan  of  the  rißing  wind 
might  be  distincüy  heard,  and  ever  and  anon  the 
branches  of  neighbouring  trees  swung  with  a  sudde^d 
yet  melancholy  sonnd  against  the  Windows  of  the  apart- 
ment,  of  which  the  curtains  had  remained  undrawn. 
Venetia  looked  up;  the  room  would  have  been  in  per- 
fect  darkness  but  for  a  glimmer  which  just  indicated 
the  site  of  the  expiring  fire,  and  an  uncertain  light,  or 
rather  modified  darkness,  that  seemed  the  sky.  Alone 
and  desolate!  Alone  and  desolate  and  unhappy!  Alone 
and  desolate  and  unhappy,  and  for  the  fir^ttimel  Was 
it  a  «igh,  or  a  groan,  that  issued  from  the  stifling  heart 
of  Venetia  Herbert?  That  child  of  innocence,  that 
bright  emanation  of  love  and  beaul^,  that  airy  creature 
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o£  grace  and  genü^iess,  who  had  never  said  an  ankiud 
Word  or  done  an  nnkind  thing  in  her  whole  career,  bnt 
had  glanced  and  glided  through  existence,  scattering 
happiness  and  joy,  and  receiving  the  pleasure  which 
she  herseif  imparted,  how  overwhehnmg  was  her  first 
straggle  with  th'at  dark  stranger  —  Sorrow! 

Some  one  entered  the  room;  it  was  Mistress  Pannoe- 
fort  Bhe  held  a  taper  in  her  hand,  and  came  tripping 
gingerly  in,  with  a  new  cap  Streaming  with  ribands, 
and  Bcarcely,  as  it  were,  condescending  to  execute  the 
mission  with  which  she  was  intmsted,  which  was  no 
greater  than  fetching  her  lady^s  reticule.  She  glanced 
at  ihe  table,  bat  it  was  not  there;  she  tumed  up  her 
nose  at  a  chair  or  two,  which  she  even  condescended 
to  propel  a  Uttle  with  a  saiicy  foot,  as  if  the  reticule 
might  be  hid  nnder  the  hanging  drapery,  and  then^ 
unable  to  ^nd  the  object  of  her  search,  Mistress  Fannce* 
fort  settled  herseif  before  the  glass,  elevating  the  taper 
above  her  head,  that  she  might  observe  what  indeed 
she  had  been  examining  the  whole  day,  the  effect  of 
her  new  cap.  With  a  complacent  simper,  Mistress 
Pauncefort  then  tamed  from  pleasure  to  business,  and, 
aproaching  the  couch,  gave  a  faint  shriek,  half  genuine, 
half  affected,  as  she  recognised  the  recumbent  form  of 
her  yo'ung  mistress.  "Well  to  be  sure,"  exclaimed 
Mistress  Pauncefort,  "was  the  like  ever  seen!  Miss 
Venetia,  as  I  livel  La!  Miss  Yenetia,  what  can  be  the 
matter?    I  dedare  I  am  all  of  a  palpitation.'^ 

Yenetia-,  affecting  composure,  said  she  was  rather 
unwell-,  that  she  had  a  headache,  and,  rising,  murmured 
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that  she  would  go  to  bed.  '^A  headacbe!^  exclftitined 
Mistress  Pauncefort,  "I  bope  no  worse,  for  there  is  mj 
lady,  and  she  is  as  out  of  sorts  as  possible.  8he  bas 
a  beadacbe  too;  and  wben  I  sbut  the  door  just  now,  I 
am  sure  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  abe  told  nie  not  to  make 
so  mucb  noise  wben  I  left  tbe  room.  'Noise!'  says  I; 
'wby  really,  my  lady,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  spirit; 
but  if  it  comes  to  noise — '  *Never  answer  me,  Paunce- 
fort* says  my  lady.  'No,  my  lady,'  fiays  I,  'I  never 
do,  and,  I  am  sure,  wben  I  bave  a  beadacbe  myself,  I 
don't  like  to  be  answered/  But,  to  be  sure,  if  you 
have  a  beadacbe,  and  my  lady  bas  a  beadacbe  too.  I 
only  bope  we  bave  not  got  tbe.epidemy.  I  vow,  Miss 
Venetia,  tbat  your  eyes  are  as  red  as  if  you  bad  been 
running  against  tbe  wind.  Well,  to  be  sure,  if  you  bave 
not  been  cryingl  I  must  go  and  teil  my  lady  immediately." 

"Ligbt  me  to  my  room,"  said  Venetia-,  "I  will  not 
disturb  my  motber,  as  sbe  is  unwell." 

Venetia  rose,  and  Mistress  Pauncefort  foUowed  ber 
to  ber  cbamber,  and  lit  ber  candles.  Venetia  desired 
her  not  to  remain;  and  wben  sbe  bad  quitted  the  cham- 
ber,  Venetia  threw  berself  in  her  chair  and  sigbed. 

To  sleep  —  it  waa  impossible;  it  seemed  to  Venetia 
tbat  she  could  never  rest  again.  She  wept  no  more, 
but  ber  distress  was  very  great.  Sbe  feit  it  impossible 
to  exist  through  the  night  without  being  reconciled  to 
ber  motber;  but  sbe  refrained  from  going  to  her  room, 
from  the  fear  of  again  meeting  her  troublesome  attendant 
Sbe  resolved,  therefore,  to  wait  until^sbe  heard  Mistress 
Pauncefort  retire  for  the  night,  and  she  listened  with  rest- 
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less  anxiety  for  the  sign  of  her  departure  in  the  sonöd 
of  her  footsteps  along  the  vestihnle,  on  which  the  doors 
of  Lady  Annahers  and  her  daughter^s  apartments  opened.  * 

An  hoiir  elapsed,  and  at  length  the  sonnd  was 
heard.  Convinced  that  Pauncefort  had  now  quitted  her 
mother  for  the  night ,  Venetia  ventured  forth ,  and 
stopping  before  the  door  of  her  mother's  room,  she 
Imocked  gently.  There  was  no  reply,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes  Venetia  knocked  again,  and  rather  louder.  Still  no 
aaswer.  "Mamma,"  said  Venetia  in  a  faltering  tone,  but  no 
sonnd  replied.  Venetia  then  tried  the  door,  and  fonnd 
it  fastened.  '  Then  she  gave  np  the  effort  in  despair, 
and  retreating  to  her  own  Chamber,  she  threw  lerself 
on  her  bed,  and  wept  bitterly. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  she  looked  up  again;  the 
eandles  were  flaring  in  their  sockets.  It  was  a  wild 
windy  night;  Venetia  rose,  and  withdrew  the  cnrtain 
of  her  window.  The  black  clonds  were  scudding  along 
the  sky,  revealing  in  their  occasional  but  transient  rifts, 
some  glimpses  of  the  moon  that  seemed  nnusually  bright; 
or  of  a  Star  that  trembled  with  supematural  biilliancy. 
She  stood  a  while  gazing  on  the  outward  scene  that 
harmonized  with  her  own  internal  agitation:  her  grief 
was  like  the  storm,  her  love  like  the  light  of  that  bright 
moon  and  star.  There  came  over  her  a  desire  to  see 
her  mother,  which  she  feit  irresistible;  she  was  resolved 
4at  no  difBculty,  no  impediment,  should  prevent  her 
instantly  from  throwing  herseif  on  her  bosom.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  her  brain  would  bum,  that  this  awful  night 
coidd  never  end  without  such  an  interview.    She  opened 
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her  door,  went  forth  again  into  the  yesübnle,  and  ap- . 
proacbed  with  a  nervous  but  desperate  step  her  motber's 
Chamber.  To  her  astonishment  the  door  was  ajar,  but 
there  was  a  light  within.  With  trembling  step  and 
downcast  ejes,  Venetia  entered  the  Chamber,  scarcely 
daring  to  advance,  or  to  look  up. 

"Mother/*  she  said,  but  no  one  answered;  she  heard 
the  tick  of  the  clock;  it  was  the  only  sonnd.  "Uother,^* 
she  repeated,  and  she  dared  to  look  up,  but  the  bed 
was  empty.  There  was  no  mother.  LadyAnnabel  was 
not  in  the  room.  FoUoTfing  an  irresistible  impulse, 
Venetia  knelt  bj  the  side  of  her  mother's  'bed  and 
prayed.  She  addressed  in  audible  and  agitated  tones, 
that  Ahnighty  and  Beneficent  Being  of  whom  she  was 
so  faith^l  and  pure  a  foUower.  With  sanctified  sim- 
plicity,  she  communicated  to  her  Creator  and.herSaviour 
all  her  distress,  all  her  sorrow,  all  the  agony  of  her 
perplezed  and  wounded  spirit  If  she  had  sinned,  she 
prayed  for  forgiveness,  and  declared  in  solitude,  to  one 
whom  she  could  not  deceive,  how  unintentional  was  the 
trespass;  if  she  were  only  misapprehended,  she  suppli- 
cated  for  comfort  and  consolation;  for  support  under  the 
heaviest  Visitation  she  had  yet  experienced,  the  dis- 
pleasure  of  that  earthly  parent  whom  she  revered  only 
second  to  her  heavenly  Father. 

"For  thou  art  my  Father,"  said  Venetia^  "I  have 
no  other  father  but  theo,  0  GodI  Forgive  me,  then, 
my  heavenly  parent,  if  in  my  wilfiilness,  if  in  my 
thoughtless  and  sinful  blindness,  I  have  sighed  for  a 
father  on  earth,  as  well  as  in  heaven!    Great  have  thy 
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meiei6s  been  to  me,  0  God!  in  a  mother's  lova  Turn^ 
theo,  again  to  me  the  heart  ofthat  mother  whom  I  have 
offended!  Let  her  look  upon  her  child  as  before;  let 
her  continne  to  me  a  double  parent,  and  let  me  pay  to 
her  the  duty  and  the  devotion  that  might  otherwiBe 
have  been  divided!" 

** Amen!  ^\  said  a  sweet  and  solemn voice ;  and  Yenetia 
was  clasped  in  her  mother's  arms. 

CHAPTER  m. 

If  the  loye  of  Lady  Annabel  for  her  child  were 
capable  of  increatse,  it  might  have  been  believed  that 
it  absolutely  became  more  profound  and  ardent  after 
that  Short -lived  but  pain^l  estrangement,  which  we 
have  related  in  the  last  chapter.  With  all  Lady  Anna- 
hel's  fascina^g  qualities  and  noble  virtues,  a  fine  oh- 
server  of  human  nature  enjoying  opportonities  of  inti- 
mately  studying  her  character,  might  have  suspected 
that  an  occasion  only  were  wanted  to  display  or  develop 
m  that  lady's  conduct  no  trifling  evidence  of  a  haughty, 
proud,  and  even  inexorable  spirit.  Circumstaneed  as 
she  was  at  Cherbury,  with  no  one  capable  or  desirous 
of  disputing  her  will,  the  more  gracious  and  exalted 
q.^lities  of  her  nature  were  alone  apparent.  Entertain- 
)Qg  a  severe,  even  a  sublime  sense  of  the  paramount 
daimg  of  duty  in  all  conditions  and  circumstances  o 
life,  her  own  conduct  afforded  an  invariable  and  con- 
fiistent  example  of  her  tenet^  from  tho^e  around  her 
she  required  little,  and  that  was  cheeifully^-^anted; 
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while  on  the  öther  hasiid,  her  more  eminent  sitaation 
alike  multiplied  her  own  obligations,  and  enabled  her 
to  ftilfil  them;  she  appeared,  therefore,  to  pass  her  life 
in  conferring  happiness  and  in  receiving  gratitade. 
Strictly  religious,  of  immaculate  reputation,  rigidly  just, 
systematically  charitable,  dignified  in  her  manners,  yet 
more  than  courteous  to  her  inferiors,  and  gifted  at  the 
same  time  with  gi*eat  self-control  and  great  decision, 
she  was  looked  up  to  by  all  within  her  sphere,  with  a 
sentiment  of  affectionate  veneration.  Perhaps  there  was 
only  one  person  within  her  little  world  who,  both  by 
disposition  and  relative  Situation,  was  qualified  in  any 
way  to  question  her  undoubted  sway,  or  to  cross  by 
independence  of  opinion  the  tenour  of  the  discipline 
she  had  established,  and  this  was  her  child.  Yenetia, 
with  one  of  the  most  affectionate  and  benevolent  natores 
in  the  world,  was  gifted  with  a  shrewd  inquiring  mind, 
and  a  restless  Imagination.  She  was  capable  of  forming 
her  own  opinions,  and  had  both  reason  and  feeling  at 
command  to  gange  their  worth.  But  to  gain  an  in« 
fluence  over  this  child  had  been  the  sole  object  of  Lady 
AnnabeFs  life,  and  she  had  hitherto  met  that  success 
which  usually  awaits  in  this  world  the  streng  purpose 
of  a  determined  spirit.  Lady  Annabel  herseif  was  far 
too  acute  a  person  not  to  have  detected  early  in  life 
the  talents  of  her  child,  and  she  was  proud  of  them. 
She  had  cultivated  them  with  exemplary  devotion,  and 
with  admirable  profit  Bat  Lady  Annabel  had  not  less 
discovered  that,  in  the  ardent  and  susceptible  tempera- 
ment  of  Venetia,   means  were  o£Pered  by  which  the 
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Iieart  might  be  trained  not  only  to  cope  with  but  over- 
power  the  intellect.  With  great  powers  of  pleasing, 
beanty,  accomplishments,  a  sweet  voice,  a  soft  manner, 
a  sjmpathetic  beart,  Lady  Annabel  was  qualified  to 
chana  the  world;  sbe  bad  contrived  to  fascinate  ber 
danghter.  Sbe  bad  inspired  Yenetia  witb  the  most 
romantic  attacbment  for  ber:  sacb  as  ratber  subsists  be- 
tween  two  female  friends  of  tbe  same  age  and  bearts, 
than  between  individuab  in  tbe  relative  sitnations  wbicb 
tliey  bore  to  eaeb  otber.  Yet  wbile  Yenetia  tbus  loved 
her  motber,  sbe  could  not  but  also  respect  and  revere 
the  Buperior  being  wbose  knowledge  was  ber  goide  on 
all  subjects,  and  wbose  varions  accomplisbments  de- 
priyed  ber  seclnded  education  of  all  its  disadvantages; 
and  wben  sbe  feit  tbat  one  so  gifted  bad  devoted  ber 
life  to  tbe  benefit  of  ber  cbild,  and  tbat  tbis  beautiftil 
and  peerless  lady  bad  no  otber  ambition  bnt  to  be  ber 
g;Qardian  and  attendant  spirit;  gratitnde^  fervent  and 
profonnd,  mingled  witb  admiring  reverence  and  pas- 
sionate  affection,  and  togetber  formed  a  spell  tbat  en- 
circled  tbe  mind  of  Yenetia  witb  talismanic  sway. 

Under  tbe  despotic  influence  of  tbese  encbanted 
feeÜngs,  Yenetia  was  fast  growing  into  womanbood, 
^thout  a  Single  cloud  baving  ever  disturbed  or  sullied 
tbe  pure  and  splendid  beaven  of  ber  domestic  life. 
Saddenly  tbe  borizon  bad  become  clouded,  a  storm 
had  gatbered  and  burst,  and  an  eclipse  could  scarcely 
have  occasioned  more  terror  to  tbe  untutored  roamer  of 
the  wUdemess,  tban  tbis  unexpected  catastropbe  to  one 
80  inexperieneed  in  tbe  power  of  tbe  passions  as  our 
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Heroine.  Her  heaven  was  again  serene;  but  such  was 
the  effect  üf  this  ebuUition  on  her  chara«ter,  so  keen 
was  her  dread  of  again  encountering  the  agony  of  an- 
other  misunderstanding  with  her  mother,  that  ehe  re- 
"^coiled  with  trembling  from  that  subject  which  had  so 
often  and  so  deeply  engaged  her  secret  thoughts;  and 
the  idea  of  her  father,  associated  as  it  now  was  with 
pain,  mortification,  and  misery,  never  rose  to  her  imar' 
gination  but  instantly  to  be  shunned  as  some  unhallowed 
image,  of  whi^h  the  bitter  contemplation  was  fi-aught 
with  not  less  disastrous  consequences  than  the  denounced 
idolatry  of  the  holy  people. 

Whatever,  therefore,  might  be  the  secret  reasons 
which  impelled  Lady  Annabel  to  shroud  the  memory 
of  the  lost  parent  of  her  child  in  such  inviolate  gloom, 
it  is  certain  that  the  hitherto  restless  though  eoncealed 
curiosity  of  Venetia  upon  the  subject,  the  rash  demon- 
stration  to  which  it  led,  and  the  consequence  of  her 
boldness,  instead  of  threatening  to  destroy  in  an  in- 
stant the  deep  and  matured  System  of  her  mother,  had, 
on  the  whole,  greatly  contributed  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  very  purpose  for  which  Lady  Annabel  had  so  long 
laboured.  That  lady  spared  no  pains  in  foUowing  up 
the  advantage  which  her  acuteness  and  knowledge  of  her  - 
•daughter's  character  assured  her  that  she  had  secured. 
She  hovered  round  her  child  more  like  an  enamoured 
lover  than  a  fond  mother;  she  hung  upon  her  iooks, 
she  read  her  thoughts,  she  antfcipated  every  want  and 
wish;  her  dulcet  tones  seemed  even  sweet&r  than  be- 
fore;  her  soft  and  elegant  manners  eveia  more  tender 
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and  refined.  Thongb  even  in  her  childliood  Ladj 
Annabel  had  rather  gnided  than  commafided  Venetia; 
now  she  rather  consnlted  than  gaided  her.  8he  seized 
advantage  of  the  adiranced  character  and  matore  ap- 
pearance  of  Yenetia  to  treat  her  as  a  woman  rather 
than  a  child,  and  as  a  Mend  rather  than  a  danghter. 
Venetia  yielded  herseif  up  to  this  flattering  and  fascina* 
ting  eondescension.  Her  love  for  her  mother  amounted 
to  passion:  she  had  no  other  earthlj  object  or  desire 
but  to  pass  her  entire  life  in  her  söle  and  sweet  society-, 
she  cottld  conceive  no  sympathy  deeper  or  more  de- 
lightM;  the  onlj  unhappiness  she  had  eyerknown  had 
been  occasioned  by  a  moment  trenching  npon  its  ex- 
clusive  privilege;  Venetia  could  not  pictore  to  herseif 
that  such  a  pure  and  entrancing  existence  could  ever 
experience  a  change. 

And  this  mother,  this  devoted  yet  mysterions  mo- 
ther, jealous  of  her  child's  regret  for  a  father  that  she 
had  lost,  and  whom  she  had  neyer  known!  shall  we 
ever  p^etrate  the  secret  of  her  heart? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  -^as  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  exquisite  feelings 
that  a  year,  and  more  than  another  year,  elapsed  at 
OUT  lone  hall  of  Cherbury.  Happiness  and  content 
seemed  at  least  the  blessed  destiny  of  the  Herberts. 
Venetia  grew  in  years,  and  grace,  and  loveliness;  each 
day  apparently  more  her  mother's  joy,  and  each  day 
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bound  to  that  mother  by,  if  possible,^  more  axdent  love. 
She  had  nerer  again  experienced  those  uneasy  thoughts 
which  at  times  had  haunted  her  from  her  infancy;  se- 
parated  from  her  mother,  indeed,  scarcely  for  an  hour 
together,  ehe  had  no  time  to  muse.  Her  studies  each 
day  becoming  more  various  and  interesting,  and  pnr- 
Bued  with  so  gifted  and  charming  a  companion,  entirelj 
engrossed  her;  even  the  exercise  that  was  her  relaxation 
was  participated  by  Lady  Annabel;  and  Üie  mother  and 
daughter,  bounding  together  on  their  steeds,  were  fanned 
by  the  same  breeze,  and  freshened  by  the  same  grace- 
ful  and  healthy  exertion. 

One  day  the  post,  that  seldom  arrived  at  Cherbory, 
brought  a  letter  to  Lady  Annabel,  the  perus,al  of 
which  evidently  greatly  agitated  her.  Her  coontenance 
changed  as  her  eye*  glanced  over  the  pages;  her  hand 
trembled  as  she  held  it  Bat  she  made  no  remark*, 
and  succeeded  in  subduing  her  emotion  so  quickly,  that 
Venetia,  although  she  watched  her  mother  with  anxiety, 
did  not  feel  justified  in  interferiiig  with  inquiring  sym- 
pathy.  Bat  while  Lady  Annabel  resamed  her  usual 
calm  demeanoar,  she  relapsed  into  unaccostomed  si- 
lence,  and,  soon  rising  from  the  breakfast  table,  moved 
to  the  window,  and  continaed  apparently  gazing  on  the 
garden,  with  her  face  averted  from  Venetia  for  some 
time.  At  length  she  tarned  to  her,  and  said,  ^^I  think, 
Venetia,  of  calUng  on  the  Doctor  tiP'day;  there  is  bu- 
siness  on  which  I  wish  to  consolt  him,  bat  I  will  not 
trouble  you,  dearest,  to  accompany  me.  I  mast  tak« 
the  carriage,  and  it  is  a  long  and  tiring  drive." 
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There  was  a  tone  of  decision  even  in  the  slightest 
observations  of  Lady  Annabel,  whrch,  however  sweet 
might  be  the  voice  in  which  they  were  uttered,  scarcely 
encouraged  their  propriety  to  be  canvassed.  Now 
Yenetia  was  far  from  desirous  of.being  separated  from 
her  motfaer  tbis  moming.  It  i?vas  not  a  vain  and  idle 
curiosity  prompted  by  the  receipt  of  the  letter  and  its 
consequent  effects,  both  in  the  emotion  of  her  mother 
and  the  visit  which  it  had  rendered  necessary,  that 
swayed  her  breast.  The  native  dignity  of  a  well- 
disciplined  mind  exempted  Venetia  from  sucK  feminine 
weakness.  But  some  consideration  might  be  dne  to 
the  qnick  sympathy  of  an  affectionate  spirit  that  had 
witnessed,  with  corresponding  feeling,  the  disturbance 
of  the  being  to  whom  she  was  devoted.  Why  this 
occasional  and  painful  mystery  that  eyer  and  anon 
clouded  the  heaven'  of  their  love,  and  flung  a  frigid 
shadow  over  the  path  of  a  sunshiny  life?  Why  was 
not  Venetia  to  share  the  sorrow  or  the  care  of  her  only 
Mend,  as  well  as  participate  in  her  goy  and  her  con- 
tent? —  There  were  other  claims,  too,  to  this  con- 
fidence,  besides  those  of  the  heart.  Lady  Annabel  was 
not  merely  her  only  friend,  she  was  her  parent,  her 
only  parent,  almost,  for  anght  she  had  ever  heard  or 
leamt,  her  only  relative.  For  her  mother's  family, 
though  she  was  aware  of  their  existence  by  the  freedom 
with  which  Lady  Annabel  ever  mentioned  them,  and 
though  y^ietia  was  conscious  that  an  occasional  cor- 
respondence  was  maintained  between  them  and  Cher- 
bury,  occupied  no  Station  in  Venetia's  heart,  scarcely 
Venetia.  L  11 
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in  her  memoiy.  That  noble  family  were  nullities  to 
her;  far  distant,  apparentlj  estranged  £rom  her  hearth, 
except  in  form,  ehe  had  never  seen  them;  thej  were 
associated  in  her  recoUection  with  none  of  the  sweet 
lies  of  kindred.  Her  grandfather  was  dead  without  her 
ever  having  received  his  blessing;  his  successor,  her 
uncle,  was  an  ambassador,  long  absent  from  his  conn- 
trjr;  her  onlj  aunt  married  to  a  soldier,  and  estab- 
lished  at  a  foreign  Station.  Venetia  enyied  Dr.  Masham 
the  confidence  which  was  extended  to  him;  it  seemed 
to  her,  even  leaving  out  of  sight  the  intimate  feelings 
that  Bubsisted  between  her  and  her  mother,  that  the 
elaims  öf  blöod  to  this  confidence  were  at  least  äs 
strong  as  those  of  firiendship.  But  Venetia  stifled  theur 
emotions;  she  parted  from  her  mother  with  a  kind,  yet 
somewhat  moumfiil,  expression.  Ladj  Annabel  might 
have  read  a  slight  sentiment  of  afPectionate  reproach  in 
the  demeanour  of  her  daughter  when  she  bade  her 
farewell.  Whatever  might  be  the  consciousness  of  the 
mother,  she  was  snccessfiil  in  concealing  her  impression. 
Very  kind,  but  calm  and  inscrutable,  Lady  Annabel, 
having  giyen  directions  for  postponing  the  dinnei^honr, 
embraced  her  child  and  entered  the  chariot. 

Yenetia,  from  the  terrace,  watched  her  mother^s 
progress  through  the  park.  After  gazing  for  some 
minuted,  a  tear  stole  down  her  'cheek.  She  started,  as 
if  snrprised  at  her  own  emotion.  And  now  the  caniage 
was  out  of  sight,  and  Venetia  would  have  recurred  to 
Bome  of  those  resources  which  were  ever  at  band  for 
the   employment  or   amusement  of  her   secluded  life. 
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Bai  the  favourite  volume  ceased  to  interest  this  mom- 
ing,  and  almost  ^11  from  her  haxkäi,  She  tried  h€r 
spinet,  but  her  ear  seemed  to  have  lost  its  music; 
ehe  looked  at  her  easel,  but  the  cunniag  had  fled  from 
her  touch. 

ßestless  and  disqoieted,  she  knew  not  why,  Venetia 
went  forth  again  into  the  garden.  All  natore  smiled 
aronnd  her;  the  flitting  birds  were  throwing  their  soft 
shadows  over  the  sunny  lawns,  and  rustling  amid  the 
blossoms  of  the  variegated  groves.  The  golden  wreaths 
of  the  labamum  and  the  silyer  knots  of  the  chestnut 
streamed  and  glittered  aronnd;  the  bees  were  as  busy 
as  the  birds,  and  the  whole  scene  was  suffused  and 
penetrated  with  brilliancy  and  odour.  It  still  was 
spring,  and  yet  the  gorgeous  approach  of  summer,  like 
the  advancing  procession  of  some  triumphant  king, 
might  almost  be  detected  amid  the  lingering  freshness 
of  the  year;  a  lively  and  yet  magnificent  period,  blend- 
ing,  as  it  were,  Attic  grace  with  Roman  splendour;  a 
time  when  hope  and  fruition  for  once  meet,  when 
existence  is'most  mll  of  delight,  alike  delicate  and 
vohiptuous,  and  when  the  human  frame  is  most  sensible 
to  the  gaiety  and  grandeur  of  nature. 

And  why  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful  and 
innocent  Venetia  as  bright  as  the  surrounding  scene? 
There  are  moods  of  mind  that  baffle  analysis,  that 
^se  from  a  mysterious  sympathy  we  cannot  penetrate. 
At  this  moment  the  idea  of  her  father  irresistibly  re- 
curred  to  the  Imagination  of  Venetia.  She  could  not 
withstand  the  conyiction  that  the  receipt  of  the  mys- 

11* 
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.  terious  letter  and  her  motber's  agitation  were  by  some 
inexplicable  connection  linked  with  that  forbidden  sab- 
ject  Strange  incidents  of  ber  life  flittcd  across  her 
memory:  ber  motber  weeping  on  tbe  day  tbey  visited 
Marringburst  —  tbe  mysterious  cbambers  —  tbe  noctnmal 
Visit  of  Lady  Annabel  tbat  Cadurcis  bad  witnessed  — 
ber  unexpected  absence  from  ber  apartment,  wben  Ve- 
netia  in  ber  despair  bad  Visited  ber,  some  montbs  ago. 
Wbat  was  tbe  secret  tbat  enveloped  ber  existence? 
Alone,  wbicb  was  unusual  —  dispirited,  sbe  knew  not 

^  wby  —  and  brooding  over  tbougbts  wbicb  baunted  ber 
like  evil  spirits,  Venetia  at  lengtb  yielded  to  a  degree 
of  neryous  e^citement  wbicb  amazed  ber.  Sbe  looked 
np  to  tbe  uninbabited  wing  of  tbe  mansion  witb  an 
almost  fierce  desire  to  penetrate  its  mysteries.  It 
seemed  to  ber  tbat  a  stränge  voice  came  wbispering  on 
tbe  breeze,  urging  ber  to  tbe  fiilfilment  of  a  mystical 
mission.  Witb  a  vague,  yet  wild  purpose,  sbe  entered 
tbe  bouse,  and  took  ber  way  to  ber  motber^s  cbamber. 
Mistress  Pauncefort  was  tbere.  Venetia  endeavoured 
to  assume  ber  accustomed  serenity.  Tbe  waiting  woman 
bnstled  abont,  arranging  tbe  toilet-table,  wbicb  bad 
been  for  a  moment  discomposed,  pütting  away  a  cap, 
folding  np  a  sbawl,  and  indulging  in  a  mnltitade  of 
inane  observations  wbicb  little  barmonized  witb  tbe 
bigb-strung  tension  of  Venetia's  mind.  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort opened  a  casket  witb  a  sjHing  lock,  in  wbicb  sbe 
placed  some  trinkets  of  ber  mistress.  Venetia  stood  by 
ber  in  silence;  ber  eye,  vacant  and  w&ndering,  bebeld 
tbe  interior   of  tbe   casket     Tbere   must   bave  been 
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something  in  it,  the  sight  of  wlücli  greatly  agitated  her, 
for  Yenetia  turned  pale,  and  in  a  moment  left  the 
Chamber  and  retired  to  her  own  roouL 

She  locked  her  door,  threw  herseif  in  a  chair; 
ahnest  gasping  for  breath  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands.  It  was  some  minutes  before  she  recovered 
comparative  composure;  she  rose  and  looked  in  the 
mirror;  her  face  was  quite  white,  bat  her  eyes  glittering 
with  excitement.  She  walked  up  and  down  her  room 
with  a  tronbled  step,  and  a  scarlet  flush  altemately 
retumed  to  and  retired  from  her  changing  cheek.  Then 
she  leaned  against  a  cabinet  in  thought  She  was 
distorbed  firom  her  musings  hj  the  sound  of  Pauncefort's 
Step  along  the  vestibule,  as  she  quitted  her  mother^s 
Chamber.  In  a  few  minutes  Yenetia  herseif-  stepped 
forth  into  the  yestibule  and  listened.  All  was  silent. 
The  golden  moming  had  summoned  the  whole  house- 
hold  to  its  enjoyment.  Not  a  voice,  not  a  domestic 
sound,  broke  the  complete  stillness.  Yenetia  again 
repaired  to  the  apartment  of  Lady  Annabel.  Her  step 
was  light,  but  agitated;  it  seemed  that  she  scarcely 
dared  to  breathe.  She  opened  the  door,  rushed  to  the 
cabinet,  pressed  the  spring  lock,  caught  at  something 
that  it  contained,  and  hurried  again  to  her  own 
Chamber. 

And  what  is  this  prize  that  the  trembling  Yenetia 
holds  almost  convulsively  in  her  grasp,  apparently 
without  daring  even  to  examine  it?  Is  this  the  serene 
and  light-hearted  girl,  whose  face  was  like  the  cloudless 
splendonr  of  a  sonny  day?     Why  is  she  so  pallid  and 
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pertorbed?  What  strong  Impulse  fills  lier  frame?  She 
clutches  m  her  band  a  kej! 

On  that  tempestuotts  night  of  passionate  sorrow 
Tfhich  gucceeded  the  flrst  misunderstanding  between 
Venetia  and  her  mother,  when  the  voice  of  Ladj  An- 
nabel  had  suddenlj  blended  with  that  of  her  kneeling 
child,  and  had  ratified  with  her  devotional  concurr^ice 
her  wailing  supplications;  even  at  the  moment  when 
Venetia,  in  a  rapture  of  love  and  duty,  feit  herseif 
pressed  to  her  mother's  reconciled  heart,  it  had  not 
escaped  her  that  Ladj  Annabel  held  in  her  band  a 
key;  and  though  the  feelings  which  that  night  had  so 
forcibly  developed,  and  which  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  Lady  Annabel  had  so  carefuUy  and  skilftdly  eher- 
ished,  had  impelled  Venetia  to  banish  and  erase  firom 
her  thought  and  memory  all  the  assodations  whieh  that 
spectacle,  however  slight,  was  calculated  to  awaken^ 
still,  in  her  present  mood,  the  unexpeeted  vision  of 
the  same  instrument,  identical  she  could  not  doubt,  had 
triumphed  in  an  instant  over  all  the  long  discipline  of 
her  mind  and  conduct,  in  an  instant  had  baffled  and 
dispersed  her  self-control,  and  been  hailed  as  the  pro- 
vidential  means  by  which  she  might  at  length  penetrate 
that  mystery  which  she  now  feit  no  longer  supportable. 

The  clock  of  the  belfry  of  Cherbury  at  this  moment 
Struck,  and  Venetia  instantly  sprang  &om  her  seat  It 
reminded  her  of  the  preciousness  of  the  present  moming. 
Her  mother  was  indeed  absent,  but^her  o^other  would 
return.  Before  that  event  a  great  fulfilment  was  to 
occur.     Venetia,  still  grasping  the  key,   as  if  it  were 
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the  talisman  of  her  existence,  looked  np  to  Heaven  as 
if  she  required  for  her  allotted  task  an  immediate  and 
special  protection;  her  lips  seemed  to  move,  and  then 
she  aigsAn  qnitted  her  apartmeni  As  she  passed  throngh 
an  oriel  in  her  way  towards  the  gallery,  she  observed 
Pauncefort  in  the  avenne  of  the  park,  moving  in  the 
direction  of  the  keeper's  lodge.  This  emboldened  her. 
With  a  hurried  step  she  advanced  along  the  galleiy, 
and  at  length  stood  before  the  long-sealed  door  that 
had  80  often  excited  her  stränge  cnriosity.  Once  she 
looked  around;  tut  no  one  was.  near,  not  a  sound  was 
heard.  With  a  faltering  hand  she  touched  the  lo^k; 
bnt  her  powers  deserted  her;  for  a  minute  she  believed 
that  the  key,  after  all,  wotdd  not  solve  the  mysteiy. 
And  yet  the  difficulty  arose  only  from  her  own  agita- 
tion.  She  rallied  her  courage;  once  more  she  made 
the  trial ;  the  key  fitted  with  completeness,  and  the  lock 
opened  with  ease,  and  Yenetia  found  herseif  in  a  small 
and  scantily-fumished  ante-chamber.  Closing  the  door 
with  noiseless  care,  Yenetia  stood  trembling  in  the  mys- 
terions  Chamber,  where  apparently  there  was  nothing 
to  excite  wonder.  The  Chamber  into  which  the  ante- 
room  opened  was  still  closed,  and  it  was  some  minutes 
before  the  adventurous  daughtw  of  Lady  Annabel  conld 
sommon  courage  for  the  enterprise  which  awaited  her. 

The  door  yielded  withont  an  effort  Yenetia  stepped 
into  a  spacious  and  lofty  Chamber.  For  a  moment  she 
pansed  ahnost  npon  the  threshold,  and  looked  around 
her  with  a  vague  and  misty  vision.  Anon  she  distin- 
gaished  something  of  the  charactef  of  the  apartment. 
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'In  the  recess  of  a  large  oriel  window  that  looked  upon 
the  park,  and  of  which  the  blinds  were  n^arly  drawn, 
was  an  old-fashioned  yet  snmptuous  toilet-table  of  con- 
siderable  size,  arranged  as  if  for  use.  Opposite  this 
window,  in  a  corresponding  recess,  was  what  might  be 
deemed  a  bridal  bed,  its  fumiture  being  of  white  satin 
richly  embroidered;  the  curtains  half  closed;  and  sns- 
pended  from  the  canopy  was  a  wreath  of  roses  that 
had  once  emulated,  or  rather  excelled,  the  lustrous 
purity  of  the  hangings,  but  now  were  wan  and>withered. 
The  centre  of  the  inlaid  and  polished  floor  of  the  ' 
apartment  was  covered  with  a  Tournay  carpet  of  bril- 
liant  yet  tasteful  decoration.  An  old  cabinet  of  faneiful 
workmanship,  some  chairs  of  ebony,  and  some  giran- 
doles  of  silver  completed  the  fiimiture  of  the  room, 
sare  that  at  its  extreme  end,  exactly  opposite  to  the 
door  by  which  Venetia  entered,  covered  with  a  curtain 
of  green  silk,  was  what  she  concluded  must  be  a 
picture. 

An  aw^l  stillness  pervaded  the  apartment:  Venetia 
herseif,  with  a  face  paler  even  than  the  hangings  of  the 
mysterious  bed,  stood  motionless  with  suppressed  breath, 
gazing  on  the  distant  curtain  with  a  painful  glance  of 
agitated  fascination.  At  length,  summoning  her  energies 
as  if  for  the  achievement  of  some  terrible  yet  inevitable 
enterprise,  she  crossed  the  room,  and  averting  her  face, 
and  closing  her  eyes  in  a  paroxysm  of  nervous  excite- 
ment,  she  stretched  forth  her  arm,  and  with  a  rapid 
motion  withdrew  the  curtain,  The  harsh  sound  of  the 
brass  rings  drawn  qtdckly  over  the  rod,  the  only  noise 
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that  had  yet  met  her  eax  in  this  mystical  Chamber, 
made  her  start  and  tremble.  She  looked  up  —  she 
beheld,  in  a  broad  and  massy  £rame,  the  foU-length 
Portrait  of  a  man. 

A  man  in  the  very  spring  of  sunny  youth,  and  of 
radiaiit  beauty.  Above  the  middle  height,  yet  with  a 
form  that  displayed  exquisite  grace,  he  was  habited  in 
a  green  tunic  that  developed  his  fignre  to  advantage, 
and  became  the  scene  in  which  he  was  placed  — ,a 
park,  with  a  Castle  in  the  distance;  while  a  groom  at 
band  held  a  noble  steed,  that  seemed  impatient  for  the 
chase.  The  countenance  of  its  intended  rider  met  fuUy 
the  gaze  of  the  spectator.  It  was  a  countenance  of 
Singular  loveliness  and  power.  The  lips  and  the 
moulding  of  the  chin  resembled  the  eager  and  impas- 
sioned  tenderness  of  the  shape  of  Antinous;  but  instead 
of  the  effeminate  sullenness  of  the  eye,  and  the  narrow 
ßmoothness  of  thb  forehead,  shone  an  expression  of 
profound  and  piercing  thought.  On  each  side  of  the 
clear  and  open  brow  descended,  even  to  the  Shoulders, 
the  clustering  locks  of  golden  hair;  while  the  eyes, 
large  and  yet  deep,  beamed  with  a  spiritual  energy, 
and  shone  like  two  wells  of  crystalline  water  that 
reflect  the  all-beholding  heavens. 

New  when  Venetia  Herbert  beheld  this  countenance 
*  ehange  eame  over  her.  It  seemed  that  when  her 
öyes  met  the  eyes  of  the  portrait,  some  mutual  inter- 
change  of  sympathy  occurred  between  them.  She  fireed 
herseif  in  an  instant  from  the  apprehension  and  timidity 
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that  before  oppressed  her.  Whatever  migHt  ensue,  a 
vague  convictipn  of  having  achieved  a  great  object 
pervaded,  as  it  were,  her  being.  Some  great  end,  vast 
though  indefinite,  had  been  fulfilled.  Abstraet  aad 
fearless,  she  gazed  upon  the  dazzling  visäge  with  a 
prophetic  heart.  Her  soul  was  in  a  tumult,  oppressed 
with  thick-coming  fancies  too  big  for  words,  panting 
for  expression.  There,  was  a  word  which  must 
be  spoken:  it  trembled  on  her  convulsive  lip,  and 
would  not  sound.  She  lodked  around  her  with  an  eye 
glittering  with  unnatural  fire,  as  if  to  supplicate  some 
invisible  and  hovering  spirit  to  her  rescue,  or  that  some 
floating  and  angelic  chorus  might  warble  the  thrilling 
word  whose  expression  seemed  absolutely  necessary  to 
her  existence.  Her  cheek  is  flushed,  her  eye  wild  and 
tremulous,  the  broad  blue  veins  of  her  immaculate  brow 
quivering  and  distended;  her  waving  hair  falls  back 
over  her  forehead,  and  rustles  like  a  wood  before  the 
storm.  She  seems  a  priestess  in  the  convulsive  throes 
of  Inspiration,  and  about  to  breathe  the  oracle. 

The  picture,  as  we  have  mentioned,,  was  hung  in  a 
broad  and  massy  frame.  In  the  centre  of  its  base  was 
worked  an  escutcheon,  and  beneath  the  shield  thig  in- 
scription,  — 

Maemion  Herbebt  ,  mt,  XX. 

Yet  there  needed  not  these  letters  to  guide  thö  agitated 
spirit  of  Venetia,  for,  before  her  eye  had  reached  them, 
the  word  was  spoken;  and  falling  on  her  knees  before 
the  Portrait,  the  daughter  of  Lady  Annabel  had  ex- 
claimed  "My  father!" 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  daughter  still  kneels  before  the  fonn  of  the 
faÜier,  of  whom  she  had  heard  for  tbe  first  time  ixi  her 
life.  He  is  at  length  discovered.  It  was,  then,  an  ir* 
resistible  destinj  tbat,  affcer  tbe  wild  miisings  and  baJQGled 
aspirations  of  so  manj  years,  bad  goided  ber  to  tbis 
cbamber.  Sbe  is  tbe  cbild  of  Marmion  Herbert;  sbe 
bebolds  ber  lost  parent  Tbat  being  of  snpematiiral 
beaaty,  on  wbom  sbe  gazes  witb  a  look  of  blended 
reverence  and  love,  is  ber  fatber.  Wbat  a  revelation! 
Its  realitj  exceeded  tbe  wildest  dreams  of  ber  romancef 
ber  brigbtest  visions  of  grace  and  loyeliness  and  genins 
seemed  personified  in  tbis  form;  tbe  form  of  one  to 
wbom  sbe  was  bound  bj  tbe  strengest  of  all  eartbly 
ties  —  of  one  on  wbose  beart  sbe  bad  a  claim  second 
only  to  tbat  of  tbe  being  by  wbose  lips  bis  name  was 
never  mentioned.  Was  be,  tben,  no  more?  Ab!  conld 
sbe  doubt  tbat  bitterest  calamity?  Ab!  was  it,  was  it 
any  longer  a  marvel,  tbat  one  wbo  bad  lived  in  tbe 
ligbt  of  tbose  serapbic  ejes,  and  bad  watcbed  tbem 
nntil  tbeir  terrestrial  splendonr  bad  been  for  ever  ex- 
tinguisbed',  sbould  sbrink  from  tbe  conrerse  tbat  could 
remind  ber  of  tbe  catastropbe  of  all  ber  eartbly  bopes  l 
Tbis  cbamber,  tben,  was  tbe  temple  of  ber  motber's 
woe  —  tbe  tomb  of  ber  baffled  affections  and  bleeding 
beart.  No  wonder  tbat  Ladj  Annabel,  tbe  desolate 
Lady  Annabel,  tbat  almost  tbe  same  spring  must  bave 
witnessed  tbe  most  favoured  and  tbe  most  disconsolate 
of  women,   sbould  bave  fled  firom  tbe  world  tbat  bad 
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awarded  her  at  the  same  üme  a  lot  so  dazzling  and  so 
füll  of  despair.  Venetia  feit  that  the  existence  of  her 
mother's  ehild,  her  own  fragile  being,  could  have  been 
that  mother^s  sole  link  to  life.  The  heart  of  the  yonüg 
widow  of  Marmion  Herbert  must  have  broken  but  for 
Venetia;  and  the  consciousness  of  that  remaining  tie, 
and  the  duties  that  it  involved,  could  alone  have 
sustained  the  victim  under  a  lot  of  such  unparalleled 
bittemess.  The  tears  streamed  down  her  cheek  as 
ßhe  thought  of  her  mother's  misery,  and  her  mother's 
gentle  love;  the  miserj  that  she  had  been  so  cautious 
her  child  should  never  share;  the  vigilant  affection  that, 
with  all  her  own  hopes  blighted,  had  still  laboured  to 
compensate  to  her  child  for  a  deprivation,  the  ^Iness 
of  which  Venetia  could  only  now  comprehend. 

When,  where,  why  —  did  he  die?  Oh!  that  she 
might  talk  of  him  to  her  mother  for  ever!  It  seemed 
that  life  might  pass  away  in  listening  to  his  praises. 
Marmion  Herbert!  -r-  and  who  was  Marmion  Herbert? 
Young  as  he  was,  command  and  genius,  the  pride  of 
noble  passions,  all  the  glory  of  a  creative  mind,  seemed 
stamped  upon  his  brow.  With  all  his  marvellous  beauty, 
he  seemed  a  being  born  for  greatness.  Dead  —  in  the 
very  burst  of  his  spring,  a  spring  so  sweet  and  splendid 
—  could  he  be  dead?  Why,  then,  was  he  ever  born? 
It  seemed  to  her  that  he  could  not  be  dead;  there  was 
an  animated  look  about  the  form,  that  seemed  as  if  it 
could  not  die  without  leaving  mankind  a  prodigal  le- 
gacy  of  fam^. 

Venetia  tumed  and  looked  upon  her  parents^  bridal 
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bei  Now  that  ehe  had  discovered  her  fatber's  portrait, 
every  article  in  the  room  interested  her,  for  her  imagina- 
tion  connected  everything  with  him.  She  toucbed  the 
wreath  of  withered  roses,  and  one  instantlj-  broke  away 
from  the  circle,  and  feil;  she  knelt  down,  and  gathered 
up  the  scattered  leaves,  and  placed  them  in  her  hosom. 
She  approached  the  table  in  the  oriel:  in  its  centre  was 
a  volame,  on  which  reposed  a  dagger  of  curions  work- 
manship;  the  volume  bound  in  velvet,  and  the  word 
"Ankabbl"  embroidered  upon  it  in  gold.  Yenetia  nn- 
clasped  it.  The  volume  was  MS.;  in  a  flj-leaf  were 
written  these  words:  — 

"  TO  THE  LADT  OF  MY  LOYB ,  FBOM  HEB  MABMION  HERBEBT." 

With  a  flnttering  heart,  yet  sparkling  eye,  Venetia 
sank  into  a  chair,  whidi  was  placed  before  the  table, 
with  all.  her  soul  concentred  in  the  contents  of  this  vo- 
lume. Leaning  on  her  right  band,  which  shaded  her 
agitated  brow,  she  tumed  a  page  of  the  volume  with  a 
trembling  band.  It  contained  a  sonnet,  delineating  the 
feelings  of  a  lover  at  the  first  sight  of  bis  beloved,  — 
a  being  to  him  yet  unknown.  Venetia  perused  with 
breathless  interest  the  graceful  and  passionate  picture 
of  her  mother's  beauty.  A  series  of  similar  composi- 
tions  detailed  the  history  of  the  poet's  heart,  and  all 
the  thrilling  adventures  of  bis  enchanted  lifo.  Not  an 
incident,  not  a  word,  not  a  glance,  in  that  spell-bound 
prime  of  existence,  that  was  not  commemorated  by  bis 
^e  in  strains  as  sweet  and  as  witching!  Now  he 
poured  forth  bis  passion;   now  bis  doubts;   now  bis 
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hopes;  now  came  the  glowing  hour  when  he  was  first 
assured  of  liis  felicity;  the  next  page  celebrated  her 
Visit  to  the  Castle  of  his  fathers;  and  another  led  her 
to  the  altar. 

With  a  flushed  cheek  and  an  excited  eye,  Yenetia 
had  rapidly  pored  over  these  ardent  annals  of  the 
heart  from  whose  blood  she  had  Sprung.  She  tums 
the  page  —  she  Starts  —  the  colour  pleserts  her  counte- 
nance  —  a  mist  glides  over  her  vision  —  she  clasps  her 
hands  with  convulsive  energy  —  she  sinks  back  in  her 
chair.  In  a  few  moments  she  extends  one  band,  as  if 
fearfiil  again  to  touch  the  book  that  had  e&cited  so 
much  emotion  —  raises  herseif  in  her  seat  —  looks 
around  her  with  a  vacant  and  perplexed  gaze  —  ap- 
parently  succeeds  in  coUecting  herseif  —  and  then 
seizes,  with  an  eager  grasp,  the  volume,  and  throwing 
herseif  on  her  knees  before  the  chair  —  her  long  locks 
hanging  on  each  side  over  a  cheek  crimson  as  the 
sunset  —  loses  her  whole  soul  in  the  lines  which  the 
next  page  reveals. 

ON  THE  NIGHT  OUR  DAUGHTER  WAS  BORN. 
I. 

Withinour  heavenoflove,  the  new-born  star 
We  lofig  devoutly  watched,  like  shepherd  kings, 
Steals  into  light,  and,  floating  from  afar, 
Methinks  some  bright  transcendent  seraph  sings, 
Waving  with  flashing  light  her  radiant  wings, 
Immortal  welcome  to  the  stranger  fair: 
To  US  a  child  is  bom.     With  transport  clings 
The  mother  to  the  habe  she  sighed  to  bear; 
Of  all  cur  treasured  loves  the  loog-expectecl  heirl 


n. 

My  daughter !  can  it  be  a  daughter  now 
Shall  greet  my  being  with  her  Infant  smile? 
And  shall  I  press  that  fair  and  taintless  brow 
With myfond  Ups,  andtempt,  with  many  a wile 
Of  playful  love,  those  features  to  beguile 
A  parent  with  their  mirth  ?    In  the  wild  sea 
Of  this  dark  life ,  behold  a  little  isle 
Rises  amid  the  waters,  bright  and  free, 
A  haven  for  my  hopes  of  fond  secmity  1 

in. 
And  thou  shalt  bear  a  name  my  line  has  loved, 
And  their  fair  daughters  owned  for  many  an  age, 
Since  first  our  fiery  blood  a  Wanderer  roved, 
And  made  in  sunnier  lands  his  pilgrimage, 
Where  proud  defiance  with  the  waters  wage 
The  sea-bom  city's  walls ;  the  graceful  towers 
Loved  by  the  bard  and  hononred  by  the  sage ! 
My  owB  Venbtia  now  shall  gild  our  bowers, 
And  with  her  spell  enchain  our  life's  enchanted  hours ! 

IV. 

Oh !  if  the  blessing  of  a  father's  heart 

Hath  aught  of  sacred  in  its  deep-breath*d  prayer, 

Skilied  to  thy  gentle  being  to  impart, 

As  thy  bright  form  itself,  a  fate  as  fair; 

On  thee  I  breathe  that  blessing !    Let  me  share, 

0  God!  herjoys;  and  if  the  dark  bebest 

Ofwoeresistless,  a;nd  avoidless  care, 

Hath  not  gone  forth,  oh  I  spare  this  gentle  guest, 

And  wreak  thy  needful  wrath  on  my  resigned  breast  I 

An  hour  elapsed,  and  Venetia  did  not  move.  Over 
and  orer  again  she  conned  the  only  address  from  the 
lips  of  her  father  that  had  ever  reached  her  ear.  A 
Strange  Inspiration  jseconded  the  exertion  of  an  exer- 
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cised  memory.  The  duty  was  fulfiUed  —  the  task 
completed.  Then  a  sound  was  heard  without.  The 
thought  that  her  mother  had  returned  occurred  to  her; 
she  looked  up,  the  big  tears  Streaming  down  her  face; 
she  listened,  like  a  young  hind  just  roused  by  the 
still-distant  huntsman,  quivering  and  wild;  —  she 
listened,  and'  she  sprang  up  —  replaced  the  volume  — 
arranged  the  chair  —  cast  one  long,  lingering,  feverish 
glance  at  the  portrait  —  skimmed  through  the  joom 
— .  hesitated  one  moment  in  the  antechamber  —  opened, 
as  all  was  silent,  the  no  longer  mysterious  door  — 
turued  the  noiseless  lock  —  tripped  lightly  along  the 
Vestibüle  —  glided  into  her  mother^s  empty  apartment 
—  reposited  the  key  that  »had  opened  so  many  wonders 
in  the  casket,  —  and  then,  having  hurried  to  her  own 
Chamber,  threw  herseif  on  her  bed  in  a  paroxysm  of 
contending  emotions,  that  left  her  no  power  of  ponder- 
ing  over  the  stränge  discovery  that  had  already  given 
a  new  colour  to  her  existence. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

Her  mother  had  not  returned;  it  was  a  false  alarm; 
but  Venetia  could  not  quit  her  bed.  There  she  re- 
mained,  repeating  to  herseif  her  father's  verses.  Then 
one  thought  alone  filled  her  being.  Was  he  dead? 
Was  this  fond  father,  who  had  breathed  this  fervent 
blessing  over  her  birth,  and  invoked  on  his  own  head 
all  the  woo  and  misfortune  of  her  destiny,  was  he,  in- 
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deed,  no  more?  How  gwifitly  must  tbe  arrow  have  sped 
after  he  received  tlie  announcement  that  a  child  was 
given  to  him  — 

♦*  Of  all  his  treasured  loves  the  long-^xpected  heirl" 

He  could  scarcely  have  embraced  her  ere  the  great 
Being,  to  whom  he  had  o£Pered  his  prayer,  summoned 
him  to  his  presencel  Of  that  father  she  had  not  the 
slightest  recollection-,  she  had  ascertained  that  she  had 
reached  Cherbuiy  a  child,.  even  in  arms,  and  she  knew 
that  her  father  had  never  lived  under  the  roof.  What 
an  awful  bereavementi  "  Was  it  wonderful  that  her 
mother  was  inconsolable?  Was  it  wonderful  that  she 
could  not  endure  even  his  name  to  be  mentioned  in  her 
presence  — ^that  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  exis- 
tence  could  be  tolerated  by  a  wife  who  had  been  united 
to  such  a  peerless  being,  onlj  to  behold  him  tom  away 
£rom  her  embraces?  Oh!  could  he,  indeed,  be  deadi 
That  inspired  countenance  that  seemed  immortal,  had 
it  in  a  moment  been  dimmed?  and  all  the  symmetry 
of  that  matchless  form,  had  it  indeed  been  long  moulder- 
ing  in  the  dustP^Why  should  she  doubt  it?  Ah!  why, 
indeed?  How  could  she  doubt  it?  Why,  ever  and 
anon,  amid  the  tumult  of  her  excited  mind,  came  there 
an  unearthly  whisper  to  her  ear,  mocking  her  with  the 
belief  thät  he  still  lived?  But  he  was  dead;  he  must 
be  dead;  and  why  did  she  live?  Could  she  survive 
what  she  had  seen  and  leamt  this  day?  Did  she  wish 
to  survive 'it?  But  her  mother,  her  mother  with  all 
her  sealed-up  sorrows,  had  survived  him.  Why?  For 
Venelia.  L  .  '    ^^ 
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her  sake;  for  her  child;  for  "his  own  Venetia!"  His 
own! 

She  clenched  her  feverish  hand  —  her  temples  beat 
with  violent  palpitations  —  her  brow  was  boming  hot. 
Time  flew  on,  and  every  minute  Venetia  was  more 
sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  rising  to  welcome  her 
mother.  That  mother  at  length  retumed;  Yenetia  conld 
not  again  mistake  the  wheels  of  the  retuming  carriage. 
Some  minutes  passed,  and  there  was  a  knock  at  her 
door.  With  a  choking  voice  Venetia  bade  them  enter. 
It  was  Pauncefort. 

"T^ell,  Miss,"  she  exclaimed,  "if  you  ayn't  h^e, 
after  all!  I  told  my  lady,  'My  lady,'  says  I,  ^I  am  sure 
Miss  Venetia  must  be  in  the  park,  for  I  saw  her  go 
out  myself,  and  I  have  never  seen  her  come  home.' 
And,  after  all,  you  are  here.  My  lady  has  come 
home,  you  know,  Miss,  and  has  been  inq^niring  for  you 
several  times." 

"Teil  mamma  that  I  am  not  very  well,"  said  Ve- 
netia, in  a  low  voice,  "and  that  I  have  been  obliged 
to  lie  down." 

"Not  well,  Miss,"  exclaimed  Pauncefort;  "and  what 
can  be  the  matter  with  you?  I  am  afraid  you  have 
walked  too  much;  overdone  it,  I  dare  say;  or,  mayhap, 
you  have  caught  cold;  it  is  ah  easterly  wind:  for  I  was 
saying  to  John  this  morning,  *  John,'  says  I,  'if  Miss 
Venetia  will  walk  about  with  only  a  handkerchief  tied 
round  her  head,  why  —  what  can  be  expected?' " 

"I  have  only  a  headache,  a  very  bad  headache, 
Pauncefort;  I  wish  to  be  quiet,"  said  Venetia. 
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Panncefort  left  the  rootn  accordingly,  and  straight- 
waj  proceeded  to  Lady  Annabel,  when  she  communi- 
cated  the  information  that  Miss  Venetia  was  in  the 
honse,  after  all,  thongh  she  had  never  seen  her  retum, 
.and  that  she  was  lying  down  because  she  had  a  rery 
bad  headache.  Lady  Annabel,  of  course,  did  not  lose 
a  moment  in  visiting  her  darling.  She  entered  the 
room  very  softly,  so  soMy  that  she  was  not  heard; 
Venetia  was  lying  on  her  bed,  with  her  back  to  the 
door.  Lady  Annabel  stood  by  her  bedside  for  some 
moments  unnoticed.  At  length  Venetia  heaved  a  deep 
dgh.  Her  mother  then  said  in  a  very  soft  voice,  ^^Are 
you.  in  pain,  darling?" 

''Is  that  mamma?"  said  Venetia,  tuming  with 
qnickness. 

"You  are  ill,  dear,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  taking  her 
hand.  "Your  hand  is  hot^  you  are  feverish.  How 
long  has  my  Venetia  feit  ill?  " 

Venetia  could  not  answer;  she  did  nothing  but  sigh. 
Her  Strange  manner  excited  her  mother's  wonder.  Lady 
Annabel  sat  by  the  bedside,  stiU  holding  her  daughter's 
band  in  hers,  watching  her  with  a  glance  of  great 
anxiety. 

"Answer  me,  my  love,"  she  repeated  in  a  voice  of 
tendemess,     "What  do  you  feel?" 

"My  head,  my  head,''  murmured  Venetia. 

Her  mother  pressed  her  own  band  to  her  daughter's 
brow;  it  was  very  bot  "Does  that  pain  you?"  in- 
quiied  Lady  Annabel;  but  Veneüa  did  not  reply;  her 
look  was  wild  luoid   abstracted.      Her   mother   genüy 
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withdrew  her  band,  and  then  summoned  Pauncefort, 
ynth  whom  she  communicated  without  permitting  her 
to  enter  the  room. 

"Miss  Herbert  is  very  ill,"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
pale,  but  in  a  firm  tone.  ^^I  am  alarmed  about  her, 
She  appears  to  me  to  have.a  fever  j  send  instantly  to 
Southport  for  Mr.  Hawkins;  and  let  the  messenger  use 
and  nrge  all  possible  expedition.  Be  in  attendance  in 
the  Vestibüle,  Pauncefort;  I  shall  not  quit  her  rooQi, 
but  she  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet." 

Lady  Annabel  then  drew  her  chair  to  the  bedside 
of  her  daughter,  and  bathed  her  temples  at  intervals 
with  rose-water;  but  none  of  these  attentiöns  apparently 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  sufferer.  She  was,  it  would 
seem,  utterly  unconscious  of  all  that  was  occurring. 
She  now  lay  with  her  face  tumed  towards  her  mother, 
but  did  not  exchange  even  looks  with  her.  She  was 
restless,  and  occasionally  she  sighed  very  deeply. 

Once,  by  way  of  experiment,  Lady  Annabel  again 
addressed  her,  but  Venetia  gave  no  answer.  Then  the 
mother  concluded  what,  indeed,  had  before  attracted 
her  suspicion,  that  Venetia's  head  was  affected.  But 
then,  what  was  this  stränge,  this  sudden  attack,  which 
appeared  to  have  prostrated  her  daughter's  faculties  in 
an  instant?  A  few  hours  back,  and  Lady  Annabel  had 
parted  from  Venetia  in  all  the  glow  of  health  and 
beauty.  The  season  was  most  genial;  her  exercise  had 
doubtless  been  moderate;  as  for  her  general  health,  so 
complete  was  her  Constitution,  and  so  calm  the  tenour 
of  her  life,  that  Yenetia  had  scarcely  experienced  in 
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her  whole  career  a  aliigle  honr  of  indisposillon.  It  was 
an  anxious  period  of  suspenso  until  tbe  medical  at- 
tendant  arrived  from  Southport.  Fortonately  be  was 
one  in  whom,  from  reputaüon,  Lady  Annabel  was  dis- 
posed  to  place  great  tmst;  and  bis  matored  years,  bis 
tbongbtM  manner,  and  acute  inquiries,  confirmed  ber 
faTourable  opinion  of  bim.  All  tbat  Mr.  Hawkins  could 
say,  bowever,  was,  tbat  Miss  Herbert  bad  a  great  deal 
of  fever,  but  tbe  cause  was  concealed,  and  tbe  sudden- 
ness  of  tbe  attack  perplexed  bim.  He  administered  one 
of  tbe  usual  remedies;  and  after  an  bour  bad  elapsed, 
and  no  favourable  cbange  occurring,  be  blooded  ber. 
He  quitted  Cberbury,  witb  tbe  promise  of  retuming 
late  in  tbe  evening,  baving  seyeral  patients  wbom  be 
was  obliged  to  yisit. 

Tbe  nigbt  drew  on;  tbe  cbamber  was  now  quite 
closed,  but  Lady  Annabel  never  quitted  it  Sbe  sat 
reading,  remoyed  from  ber  daugbter,  tbat  ber  presence 
might  not  disturb  ber,  for  Yenetia  seemed  inclined  to 
sleep.  Suddenly  Yenetia  spoke;  but  sbe  said  only  one 
vord  —  "Fatber!" 

Lady  Annabel  started  —  ber  book  nearly  feil  from 
ber  band  —  sbe  grew  very  pale.  Quito  breatbless,  sbe 
-listened,  and  again  Yenetia  spoke,  and  again  called 
upon  her  fatber.  Now,  with  a  great  effort,  Lady  An- 
nabel  stole  on  tiptoe  to  tbe  bedside  of  ber  daugbter. 
Yenetia  was  lying  on  ber  back,  ber  eyes  were  closed, 
her  lips  still  as  it  were  quivering  with  tbe  stränge  word 
tbey  bad  dared  to  pi:onounce.  Again  ber  voice  sounded; 
sbe  chanted,  in  an  uneartbly  voice,  verses.     Tbe  per- 
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spiration  stood  in  large  drops  on  the  paUid  forehead  q£ 
the  mother  as  she  listened.  Still  Venetia  proceeded; 
and  Lady  Annabel,  tbrowing  herseif  on  her  knees,  held 
np  her  hands  to  Höaven  in  an  agony  of  astonishment, 
terror,  and  deyotion. 

Now  there  was  again  silence;  but  her  mother  re- 
mained  apparently  buried  in  prayer.  Again  Venetia 
spoke;  again  she  repeated  the  mysterious  stanzas.  With 
convulsive  agony  her  mother  listened  to  every  fatal  line 
that  she  unconsciously  pronounced. 

The  Beeret  was  then  discovered.  Yesf  Venetia 
mnst  have  penetrated  the  long-closed  Chamber;  all  the 
labours  of  years  had  in  a  moment  been  subverted; 
Venetia  had  discovered  her  parent,  and  the  eflFects  of 
the  discovery  might,  perhaps,  be  her  death.  Then  it 
was  that  Lady  Annabel,  in  the  torture  of  her  miijd, 
poured  forth  her  supplications  that  the  life  or  the  heart 
of  her  child  might  never  be  lost  to  her.  "Grant,  0 
merciful  God!"  she  exclaimed,  "that  this  sole  hope  of 
my  being  may  be  spared  to  me.  Grant,  if  she  be 
spared,  that  she  may  never  desert  her  mother!  And  for 
him,  of  whom  she  has  heärd  this  day  for  the  first  time, 
let  him  be  to  her  as  if  he  were  no  morel  May  she 
never  leam  that  he  lives!  May  she  never  comprehend 
the  secret  agony  of  her  mother's  life!  Save  her,  O  God! 
save  her  from  his  fatal,  his  irresistible  influence!  May 
she  remain  pure  and  virtuons  as  she  has  yet  lived! 
May  she  remain  true  to  thee,  and  true  to  thy  servant, 
who  now  bows  before  thee!  Look  down  upon  me  at 
this  moment   with   gracious   mercy;    tum   to   me   my 
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daughter's  heart;  and,  if  it  be  mj  dark  doom  to  be  in. 
this  World  a  widow,  though  a  wife,  add  not  to  this 
bittemesB  that  I  sball  prove  a  mother  withont  a  chüd!*' 

At  this  moment  the  surgeon  retnzned.  It  was  abso* 
hitelj  necessaiy  that  Lady  Annabel  shonld  compose 
herseif.  3he  exerted  all  diat  strength  of  character  fov 
wbich  she  was  remarkable.  From  this  moment  she  re- 
solved,  if  her  life  were  the  forfeit,  not  to  quit  for  an 
instaiit  the  bedside  of  Venetia  iintil  she  was  declared 
out  of  danger;  and  feeling  conscious  that,  if  she  onca 
indnlged  her  own  feelings,  ehe  might  herseif  soon  be 
in  a  Situation  scarcely  less  hazardous  than  her  daughter's, 
she  controUed  herseif  with  a  mighty  eflfort.  Calm  as  a 
statae,  she  received  the  medical  attendant,  who  took 
the  band  of  the  nnconscious  Venetia  with  apprekension 
too  visibly  impressed  upon  bis  grave  conntenance.  As 
he  took  her  band,  Venetia  opened  her  ejes,  stared  at 
her  mother  and  her  attendant,  and  then  immediately 
closed  them. 

^^She  has  slept?''  inqoired  Lady  Annabel. 

"No,"  Said  the  surgeon,  "no:  this  is  not  sleep;  it 
is  a  feverish  trance  that  brings  her  no  refreshment." 
He  took  out  bis  watch,  and  marked  her  pulse  wiA 
great  attention;  then  he  placed  bis  band  on  her  brow^ 
and  shook  bis  bead.  "These  beautiful  curls  must  come 
off,"  he  said.  ,  Lady  Annabel  glided  to  the  table,  and 
institntly  brought  the  seissore,  as  if  the  delay  of  an  in- 
stant might  be  fatal.  The  surgeon  cnt  off  those  long 
'golden  locks.  Venetia  raised  her  band  to  her  head, 
0aaA  said,  in  a  low  voice,   "They  are  for  my  father." 
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Lady   Aiinabel   leant   upon   the   surgeon^s  arm,    and 
shook. 

Now  he  led  the  mother  to  the  window ,  and  spoke 
in  a  very  hnshed  tone. 

^^Ib  it  possible  that  there  is  anything  on  your 
daughter's  mind,  Ijady  Annabel?^^  he  inquired. 

The  agitated  mother  looked  at  the  inqoirer,  and 
then  at  her  danghter;  and  then  for  a  moment  she  raised 
her  band  to  her  eyes;  then  she  replied,  in  a  low  but 
firm  voice,  ^^Yes." 

"Tour  ladyship  must  judge  whether  you  wish  me 
to  be  acquainted  with  it,"  said  Mr.  Hawkins,  very 
cahnly. 

^^My  daughter  has  suddenly  become  acquainted,  Sir, 
with  some  family  incidents  of  a  very  painfiil  nature, 
and  the  knowledge  of  whieh  I  have  hitherto  apared 
her.  They  are  events  long  past,  and  their  confiequen- 
ces  are  now  beyond  all  controL" 

"She  knows,  then,  the  worst?" 

"Without  her  mind,  I  cannot  answer  that  question,'' 
said  Lady  Annabel. 

"It  is  my  duty  to  teil  you  that  Miss  Herbert  is  in 
imminent  danger;  she  has  every  appearance  of  a  fever 
of  the  most  malignant  character.  I  cannot  answer  for 
her  life," 

"0  Qodl"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel. 

"Yet  you  must  compose  yourself,  piy  dear  lady. 
Her  Chance  of  recovery  greatly  depends  upon  the  vigi- 
lance  of  her  attendants.  I  shall  bleed  her  again,  and 
place  leeches  on  her  temples.     There  is  inflammation 
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on  the  brain.  T}iere  are  other  remedies  also  not  less 
powerful.  We  mnst  not  despair;  we  have  no  canse  to 
despair  nntil  we  find  these  fall.  I  shall  not  leave  her 
again;  and,  for  yonr  satisfaction,  not  for  my  own,  I 
shall  call  in  additional  advice,  —  the  aid  of  a  physieian/' 
A  messenger  accordingly  was  instantly  despatched 
for  the  physician,  who  resided  at  a  town  more  distant 
than  Southport;  the  very  town,  by-the-bye,  where  Mor- 
gana,  the  gipsy,  was  arrested.  They  contrived,  with 
the  aid  of  Fauncefort,  to  nndress  Yenetia,  and  place 
her  in  her  bed,  for  hitherto  they  had  refrained  firom 
tbis  exertion.  At  this  moment  the  withered  leaves  of 
a  white  rose  feil  from  Venetia's  dress.  A  sofa-bed  was 
then  made  for  Lady  Annabel,  of  which,  however,  she 
did  not  avail  herseif.  The  whole  night  she  sat  by  her 
danghter^s  side,  watching  every  movement  of  Venetia, 
refreshing  her  hot  brow  and  parched  lips,  or  arranging, 
at  every  opportunity,  her  disordered  pillows.  About 
an  honr  past  midnight  the  snrgeon  retired  to  rest,  for  a 
few  honrs,  in  the  apartment  prepared  for  hhn,  and 
Pauncefort,  by  the  desire  of  her  mistress,  also  with- 
drew:  Lady  Annabel  was  alone  with  her  child,  and 
with  those  agitated  thoughts  which  the  stränge  occur- 
rences  of  the  day  were  well  calcnlated  to  excite. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


Eably  in  ihe  mormng  the  pbjsician  arrived  at 
Cherbury.  It  remained  for  him  only  to  approve  of  the 
remedies  which  bad  been  parsued.  Ko  material  cbaiige, 
bowever,  bad  occurred  in  tbe  State  of  Yenetia:  sbe  bad 
not  slept,  and  still  sbe  seemed  unconscious  of  wbat  was 
occnning.  Tbe  gracious  interposition  of  Natare  seemed 
tbe  only  bope.  Wben  tbe  medical  men  bad  witbdrawn 
to  consult  in  tbe  terraee-room,  Lady  Annabel  beckoned 
to  Pauncefort,  and  led  ber  to  tbe  window  of  Veitötia's 
apartment,  wbicb  sbe  would  not  quit 

"Pauncefort,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "Venetia  has 
been  in  ber  fatber's  room." 

"Ob!  impossible,  my  lady,"  burst  fortb  Mistress 
Pauncefort;  but  Lady  Annabel  placed  ber  finger  on  ber 
lip,  and  cbecked  ber.  "Tbere  is  no  doubt  of  it,  tbere 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  Pauncefort;  sbe  entered  it  yester- 
tday;  sbe  must  bave  passed  tbe  moming  tbere,  wben 
you  believed  sbe  was  in  tbe  park." 

"But,  my  lady,"  said  Pauncefort,  "bow  could  it 
be?  For  I  öcarcely  left  your  la'sbip's  room  a  second, 
and  Miss  Venetia,  I  am  sure,  never  was  near  it.  And 
tbe  key,  my  lady,  tbe  key  is  in  tbe  casket.  I  saw  it 
balf  an  bour  ago  witb  my  own  eyes." 

"Tbere  is  no  use  arguing  about  it,  Pauncefort," 
said  Lady  Annabel,  witb  decision.  "It  is  as  I  say.  I 
fear  great  misfortunes  are  about  to  commence  at  Ober- 
bury." 
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"Ok!  mj  ladj,  don't  think  of  such  things/*  said 
Faimcefort,  berself  not  a  litde  alarmed.  ^^What  cau 
happen?" 

"I  fear  more  than  I  know,*^  said  Ladj  Annabel; 
^'but  I  do  fear  mach.  At  present  I  can  onlj  think 
of  her." 

"Well!  mj  lady,'^  said  poor  Mistress  Panncefort, 
looking  yery  bewildered,  "only  to  think  of  snch  a 
thing!  and  after  all  the  pains  I  have  taken!  I  am  snre 
I  haye  not  opened  mj  lips  on  the  subject  ihese  fifiteen 
years;  and  the  many  questions  I  have  been  asked  too! 
I  am  snre  there  is  not  a  servant  in  the  honse  — " 

"Hush!  hushr'  said  Lady  Annabel,  ^^I  do  not  blame 
you,  and  therefore  jou  need  not  defend  yoorself.  60, 
Pauncefort,  I  must  be  alone."  Pauncefort  witbdrew, 
and  Lady  Annabel  resnmed  her  seat  hj  her  daughter's 
aide. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  her  attack  the  medical  atten« 
dants  obserred  a  farourable  change  in  their  patient, 
and  were  not,  of  course,  slow  in  commnnicating  this 
joyfal  intelligence  to  her  mother.  The  crisis  had  oc- 
curred  and  was  past:  Yenetia  had  at  length  sunk  into 
Blnmber.  How  different  was  her  conntenance  firom  the 
still  yet  settled  features  they  had  before  watehed  with 
snch  anxietyl  She  breathed  lightly,  the  tension  of  the 
ejelids  had  disappeared,  her  mouüi  was  slightly  open. 
The  physieian  and  bis  colleague  decläred  that  immo'» 
diäte  danger  was  past,  and  they  counselled  Lady  An^ 
nabel  to  take  repose.  On  condition  that  one  of  them 
sboold  remain  by  the  side  of  her  daughter,  the  devoted 
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jet  miserable  moiher  quitied,  for  the  first  time,  her 
child's  apartment   Pauncefort  foUowed  her  to  her  room. 

"Oh!  mylady,"  said  Pauncefort,  "I  am  so  glad 
your  Wship  is  going  to  lie  down  a  bit." 

"I  am  not  going  to  lie  down,  Pauncefort.  Give  me 
the  key." 

And  Lady  Annabel  proceeded  alone  to  the  forbidden 
Chamber,  —  that  Chamber  which,  after  what  has  oc- 
curred,  we  may  now  enter  with  her,  and  where,  with  so 
much  labour,  she  bad  created  a  room  exactly  imitative 
of  their  bridal  apartment  at  her  husband's  Castle.  With 
a  slow  but  resolved  step  she  entered  the  apartment, 
and  proceeding  immediately  to  the  table,  took  up  the 
book;  it  opened  at  the  stanz  as  to  Yenetia.  The  pages 
had  recently  been  bedewed  with  tears.  Lady  Annabel 
then  looked  at  the  bridal  bed,  and  marked  the  missing 
rose  in  the  garland:  it  was  as  she  expected.  She  seated 
herseif  then  in  the  chair  opposite  the  portrait,  on  which 
she  gazed  with  a  glance  rather  stem  than  fond. 

"Marmion,"  she  exclaimed,  "for  fifteen  years,  a 
solitaiy  votary,  I  have  moumed  over,  in  this  temple  of 
baffled  affections,  the  ineyitable  past.  The  daughter  of 
our  love  has  found  her  way,  perhaps  by  an  irresistible 
destiny,  to  a  spot  sacred  to  my  long-concealed  sorrows. 
At  length  she  knows  her  father.  May  she  never  know 
morel  May  she  never  leam  that  the  being,  whose  pic- 
tared  form  has  commanded  her  adoration,  is  unworth}( 
of  those  glorious  gifts  that  a  gracious  Creator  has  be- 
stowed  upon  himi  Marmion,  you  seem  to  smile  upon 
me;  you  seem  to  exult  in  your  triumph  over  the  heart 
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of  yonr  cliild.  Bat  tibere  is  a  power  in  a  mother^s  love 
that  yet  shall  baffle  you.  Hitherto  I  haye  come  Lere 
to  deplore  the  past;  hitherto  I  have  come  here  to  dweU 
upon  the  form  that,  in  »pite  o£  all  that  has  happened, 
I  still  was,  perhaps,  weak  enough  to  love.  Those 
feelings  are  past  for  ever.  Yes!  you  would  roh  me  of 
my  child,  you  would  tear  firom  my  heart  th^  only  con> 
solation  you  have  left  me.  But  Venetia  shaU  still  be 
mine;  and  I,  I  am  no  longer  yours.  Our  love,  our  still 
lingering  love,  has  vanished.  You  have  been  my  enemy, 
now  I  am  yours.  I  gaze  upon  your  portrait  for  the  last 
tiiiie;  and  thus  I  prevent  the  magical  fasdnation  of  that 
face  again  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  my  child« 
Thus,  and  thus!^'  —  She  seized  the  ancient  dagger 
that  we  have  mentioned  as  lying  on  the  volume,  and, 
springing  on  the  chair,  she  plunged  it  into  the  canvas; 
then,  tearing  with  tmflinching  resolution  the  severed 
parts,  she  scattered  the  fragments  over  the  Chamber, 
shook  into  a  thousand  leaves  the  melancholy  garland, 
tore  up  the  volume  of  bis  enamoured  Muse,  and  then 
quitüng  the  Chamber,  and  locking  and  double  locking 
th^  door,  she  descended  the  staircase,  and  proceediug 
to  the  great  well  of  Cherbury,  hurled  into  it  the  fatal  key. 

"Oh!  my  lady,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  as  she 
tuet  Lady  Annabel  retuming  in  the  vestibule,  "Doctor 
Masham  is  here.^' 

^Is  he?"  said  Lady  Annabel,  as  calm  as  usual.  *'I 
will  see  him  before  I  lie  down.  Do  not  go  into  Vene- 
tia^s  room.  She  sleeps,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  has  promised 
me  to  let  me  know  when  she  wakes." 
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'  CHAPTER  Vm. 

As  Lady  Aimabel  entered  the  terrace-room,  Doctor 
Hasliam  came  forward  and  grasped  her  band. 

'iTou  have  heafd  of  our  sorrow!"  said  her  ladyship 
in  a  faint  voice. 

"Bat  t^is  instant ,^^  replied  the  Doctor,  in  a  tone  of 
great  anxiety.     "Immediate  danger  — " 

"Iß  past.     She  sleeps,"  replied  Lady  Annabel. 

"A  most  sudden  and  unaccountable  attack/'  said  the 
Doctor. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  contending  emotione  of 
ihe  mother  as.  Her  companion  made  this  Observation. 
At  length  she  replied,  "Sudden,  certainly  sndden;  but 
not  unaccountable.  Oh!  my  friend,"  she  added,  after  a 
moment^s  pause,  "they  will  not  be  content  until  they 
have  tom  my  daughter  from  me." 

"They  tear  your  daughter  from  you!"  exclaimed 
Doctor  Masham.     "  Who  ?  " 

"He,  he,"  muttered  Lady  Annabel;  her  speech  wa« 
incoherent,  her  manner  disturbed. 

"My  dear  lady,"  said  the  Doctor,  gazing  on  her 
with  anxiety,  "you  are  yourself  unwell." 

Lady  Annabel  heayed  a  deep  sigh;  the  Doctor  bore 
her  to  a  seat     **Shall  I  send  for  any  one,  anything?'* 

"No  one,  no  one,"  quickly  answered  Lady  Annabel 
"With  you,  at  least,  there  is  no  concealment  neces- 
«ary." 

She  leant  back  in  her  chair,  the  Doctor  holding  her 
band,  and  Standing  by  her  aide. 
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Still  Lady  Annabel  continxied  sighing  deepty:  at 
length  she  looked  np  and  said,  '^Does  she  love  me? 
Do  you  think,  after  all,  she  loves  me?" 

^^Venetia?"  inquired  theDoctor,  in  a  low  and  doubt- 
fiil  voiee,  for  he  was  greatly  perplexed. 

"She  has  seen  him;  she  loves  him;  she  has  forgoUen 
her  mother." 

"My  dear  lady,  ,you  require  rest,^  said  Doctor 
Masham.  *^You  are  overcome  with  stränge  fancies. 
Whom  has  your  daughter  seen?" 

"Marmion." 

"Impossible!  you  forget  he  is  — " 

"Here  also.  He  has  spoken  to  her:  she  loves  him: 
she  will  recover:  she  will  fly  to  him  —  sooner  let  us 
both  die!" 

"Dear  lady!" 

"She  knows  everything.  Fate  has  baffled  me;  we 
cannot  stniggle  with  fate.  She  is  his  child;  she  is  like 
him;  she  is  not  like  her  mother.  Oh!  she  hates  me;  I 
know  she  hates  me." 

"HushI  hush!  hushi"  said  the  Doctor,  himself  very 
agitated.  "Venetia  loves  you,  only  you.  Why  should 
she  love  any  one  eise?" 

"Who  can  help  it?  I  loved  him.  I  saw  him:  I 
loved  him.  His  voice  was  music.  He  has  spoken  to 
her,  and  she  yielded  —  she  yielded  in  a  moment  I 
stood  by  her  bedside.  She  would  not  speak  to  me; 
she  would  not  know  me;  she  shrank  irom  me.  Her 
heart  is  with  her  father  —  only  with  him." 

"Where  did  she  see  him?     How?" 
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"His  room  —  his  picture.  She  knows  alL  I  was 
away  with  you,  and  she  entered  his  chamhqr/' 

"Ahl" 

"Oh!  Doctor,  you  have  influence  with  her.  Speak 
to  her.  Make  her  love  me!  Teil  her  she  has  no  father; 
teil  her  he  is  dead." 

"We  will  do  that  which  is  well  and  wise,"  replied 
Doctor  Masham:  "atpresent  let  us  be  calm;  if  you  give 
way,  her  life  may  be  the  forfeit.  Now  is  the  moment 
for  a  mother's  love." 

"You  are  right.  I  should  not  have  left  her  for  an 
instant  I  would  not  have  her  wake  and  find  her  mo- 
ther  not  watching  over  her.  But  I  was  tempted.  She 
slept;  I  left  her  for  a  moment  j  I  went  to  destroy  the 
spell.  She  cannot  see  him  again.  No  one  shall  see 
him  again.  It  was  my  weakness,  the  weakness  of  long 
years;  and  now  I  am  its  victim." 

"Nay,  nay,  my  sweet  lady,  aU  will  be  quite  well. 
Be  but  calm;  Venetia  will  recover." 

"But  will  she  love  me?  Oh!  no,  no,  no.  She  will 
think  only  of  him.  She  will  nat  love  her  mother.  She 
will  yearn  for  her  father  now.  She  has  seen  him,  and 
she  will  not  rest  until  she  is  in  his  arms.  She  will  de- 
sert  me,  I  know  it." 

"And  I  know  the  contrary,"  said  the  Doctor,  at- 
tempting  to  reassure  her;  "I  will  answer  for  Venetia's 
devotion  to  you.  Indeed  she  hasno  thought  but  your 
happiness,  and  can  love  only  you.  When  there  is  a 
fitting  time,  I  will  speak  to  her;    but  now  —  now  is 
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Üie  üme  for  repofe«  And  jon  most  rest,  yoa  tonst 
indeed." 

"Best!  I  cannot.  I  slumbered  in  Üie  chair  last 
night*  bj  her  bedside,  and  a  voice  roused  me.  It  was 
her  own.  Bhe  was  speaking  to  her  father.  She  told 
him  how  she  loved  him;  how  long,  how  mnch  she 
thonght  of  him;  that  she  wonld  join  him  when  she  was 
well,  for  she  knew  he  was  not  dead;  and,  if  he  were 
dead,  she  wonld  die  also.    She  never  mentioned  me.'^ 

**Nay!  the  light  meaning  of  a  delirions  brain." 

"Truth  —  trath  —  bitter,  inevitable  truth.  Oh! 
Doctor,  I  could  bear  all  bnt  this;  but  my  chil^  —  my 
beauti^l  fond  child,  that  made  up  for  all  my  sorrows. 
My  joy  —  my  hope  —  my  life!  I  knew  it  wonld  be 
so-,  I  knew  he  wonld  have  her  heart  He  said  she 
never  conld  be  alienated  &om  him;  he  said  she  never 
conld  be  tanght  to  hate  him.  I  did  not  teach  her  to 
hate  him.  I  said  nothing.  I  deemed,  fond,  foolish 
mother,  that  the  devotion  of  my  life  might  bind  her  to 
me.  But  what  is  a  mother^s  love?  I  cannot  contend 
with  him.  He  gained  the  mother;  he  will  gain  the 
daughter  too." 

"God  will  guard  pver  yon/'  said  Masham,  with 
Streaming  eyes;  "God  will  not  desert  a  pious  and  vir- 
taons  woman.^' 

"I  must  go,^^   said  Lady  Aimabel,  attempting  to 

rzse,  bnt  the  Doetor  genüy  controUed  her;    "perhapi 

she  is  awake,  and  I  am  not  at  her  side.     She  will  not 

ask  for  me,  she  will  ask  for  him;  but  I  will  be  there; 

Venelia.  L  13 
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she  will  desert  me,  bat  she  shall  not  b&j  I  ever  de- 
serted  her." 

"She  will  never  desert  you,"  said  the  Doctor;  ^'my 
life  on  her  pure  heart  She  has  been  a  child  of  un- 
broken  love  and  duty;  still  she  will  remain  so.  Her 
mind  is  for  a  moment  overpowered  by  a  marvellous 
discovery.  She  will  recover,  and  be  to  you  as  she  was 
before." 

"Well  teil  her  he  is  dead,".  said  Lady  Annabel, 
eagerly.  "You  must  teil  her.  She  will  believe  you.  I 
cannot  speak  to  her  of  him;  no,  not  to  secure  her  heart; 
never  —  never  —  never  can  I  speak  to  Venetia  of  her 
father.''       - 

"I  will  speak,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "at  the  just 
time.  Now  let  us  think  of  her  recovery.  She  is  no 
longer  in  danger.  We  should  be  grateful,  we  should 
be  glad." 

"Let  US  pray  to  GodI  Let  us  humble '  ourselves," 
said  Lady  Annabel.  "Let  us  beseech  him  not  to  desert 
this  house.  We  have  been  faithful  to  him  —  we  have 
struggled  to  be  faithful  to  him.  Let  us  supplicate  him 
to  favour  and  support  us!" 

"He  will  favour  and  suppprt  you,"  said  the  Doctor, 
in  a  solemn  tone.  "He  has  upheld  you  in  many  trials; 
he  will  uphold  you  still." 

"Ah!  why  did  I  love  him!  Why  did  I  continue  to 
löve  him!  How  weak,  how  foolish,  how  mad  I  have 
been!  I  have  alone  been  the  cause  of  all  this  misery. 
Yes,  I  have  destroyed  my  child.** 

"She  lives  —  she  will  live.     Nay,  nay,  you  must 
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reassnre  yotirself.  Come,  let  me  send  for  yonr  servant, 
and  for  a  moment  repose.  Nay!  take  my  ann.  All 
depends  apon  yon.  We  have  great  cares  now;  let  us 
not  conjnre  ap  fantastic  fears."  ^ 

"I  mnst  go  to  my  danghter's  rootn.  Perhaps  by 
her  side  I  might  rest  Nowhere  eise.  Yon  will  attend 
me  to  the  door,  my  Mend.  Yes!  it  is  somethiiig  in 
this  lifo  to  have  a  friend." 

Lady  Annabel  took  the  arm  of  the  good  Masham.  ^ 
They  stopped  at  her  daughter^s  door. 

**Itest  here  a  moment,''  she  said,  as  she  entered  ihe 
room  withont  a  sonnd.  In  a  moment  she  retomed. 
^^She  still  sleeps,''  said  the  mother;  "I  shall  remain 
with  her,  and  you  — ?" 

"I  -will  not  leave  you,"  said  theDoctor,  "but  think 
not  of  me  —  Nay!  I  will  not  leave  yon.  I  will  remain 
tmder  this  roof  I  have  shared  its  serenity  and  joy, 
let  me  not  avoid  it  in  this  time  of  tronble  and  tribnlation." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Vestetia  still  slept:  her  mother  alone  in  the  Chamber 
watched  by  her  side.  Some  hours  had  elapsed  since 
her  interview  with  Dr.  Masham;  the  medical  attendant 
had  departed  for  a  few  hours. 

Suddenly  Venetia  moved,  opened  her  eyes,  and 
BMd  in  a  faint  voice,  "M^ammal" 

The  blood  rushed  to  Lady  Annabers  heart  That 
Single  word  afforded  her  the  most  exquisite  happiness. 

13* 
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'^I  am  heie,  d^arest,"  she  implied. 

^^Momma»  irhat  is  all  this?"  inquired  Veaetia. 

"You  have  not  been  well,  my  own,  but  aow  you 
are  much  better/' 

^*I  ibought  I  bad  been  dreaming/*  replied  Yenetia, 
''and  tbat  all  was  not  right;  somebody,  I  thoügbt^  atnick 
me  OB  my  bead.  Bat  all  ia  right  now,  beeause  you  are 
here,  my  dear  mamma." 

Bat  Lady  Annabel  coald  not  «peak  for  Weeping. 

"Are  you  sore,  mamma,  that  nothing  has  been  done 
tomyhead?"  continaed  Vwietia.  "Wby,  what  ia  this?" 
and  flhe  toücbed  a  light  bandage  on  her  brow. 

"My  darling,  yoa  have  been  ill,  and  you  bave  lost 
blood;  but  now  you  are  getting  quite  well.  I  have  been 
Tery  unhappy  about  you;  but  now  I  am  quite  bappy, 
my  sweet,  sweet  cbild." 

"BJow  long  have  I  been  iU?" 

"Yoa  have  been  very  ill  indeed  for  foor  or  five 
days;  you  have  had  a  fever,  Venetia;  but  now  the  fever 
is  gone,  and  you  are  only  a  little  weak,  and  you  will 
soon  be  well." 

"A  fever!  and  how  did  I  get  the  fever?" 
.  "Ferhaps  you  caught  cold,  my  child;  bat  we  must 
not  talk  too  much." 

^^A  fever!  I  never  had  a  fever  before.  A  fever  is 
like  a  dream." 

"Hush!  sweet  love.     Indeed  you  must  not  speak." 

"Give  me  your  band,  mamma ;^  I  will  not  speak  if 
yoa  will  let  me  hold  your  band.  I  thought  in  the  fever 
that  we  were  pajrted." 
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"I  have  neyer  left  jour  side,  my  «hüd,  day  or 
nig^ht,''  Said  Lady  Annabel,  not  withont  agitation.  / 

''All  this  time!  —  all  these  days  and  nigbtsi  No 
one  woold  do  that  bat  yon,  mamma.  Yoa  tbink  only 
of  ma" 

"Yon  repay  me  by  yonr  love,  Vcnetia,"  said  Lady 
Annabel,  feeling  that  her  danghter  ongbt  not  to  ipeak, 
yet  irresistibly  impelled  to  lead  out  her  thonghts. 

"How  can  I  help  loving  yon,  my  dear  mamma?" 

"You  do  love  me,  yon  do  love  me  very  mnch;  do 
yon  not,  sweet  child?" 

"Betfer  than  all  tbe  world,'*  replied  Venetia  to  her 
enraptnred  parent.  ''And  yet,  in  tbe  fever  I  seemed  to 
love,  some  one  eise:  bat  fevers  are  like  dreams;  tbey 
«re  not  trae." 

Lady  Annabel  pressed  her  Ups  gently  to  her  dangh« 
t6r^B,.and  whispered  her  that  sbe  must  speak  no  more. 

Wben  Mr.  Hnwkins  retamed,  be  gave  a  favonrable 
report  of  Venetia.  He  said  that  all  danger  was  now 
past,  and  that  all  thafc  was  reqnired  for  her  recovery 
were  time,  care,  and  repose.  He  repeated  to  Lady 
Annabel  alone  that  tbe  attack  was  solely  to  be  ascribed 
to  some  great  mental  shock  which  her  danghter  bad  re- 
ceived,  and  which  snddenly  bad  affected  her  circul%- 
tion;  leaving  it,  after  this  formal  intimation,  entirely 
to  tbe  mother  to  take  those  steps  in  referenee  to  'tbe 
caose,  wbatever  it  might  be,  which  sbe  sbould  deem 
expedient 

In  tbe  evening,  Lady  Annabel  stole  down  for  a  few 
moments  to  Dt.  Maabam,  laden  with  joyM  intelligence; 
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assured  of  ihe  safety  of  her  child,  and,  what  was  still 
more  precious,  of  her  heart,  .and  even  voluntarily  pto- 
mising  her  friend  that  she  shonld  herseif  sleep  this  night 
in  her  danghter^s  Chamber,  on  the  sofa-bed.  The  Doctor, 
therefore,  now  bade  her  adieu,  and  said  that  he  shonld 
ride  over  from  Marringhnrst  every  day,  to  hear  how 
their  patient  was  proceeding. 

From  this  time,  the  recovery  of  Venetia,  though 
slow,  was  graduaL  She  experienced  no  relapse,  and 
in  a  few  weelps  qnitted  her  bed.  She  was  rather  snr- 
prised  at  her  altered  appearance  when  it  first  met  her 
glance  in  the  mirror,  but  scaroely  made  any  Observa- 
tion on  the  loss  of  her  locks.  Dnring  this  interval,  the 
mind  of  Venetia  had  been  quite  dormant;^  the  rage  of 
the  fever,  and  the  violent  remedies  to  which  it  had 
been  neces^y  to  have  reconrse,  had  so  exhausted  her, 
that  she  had  not  energy  enough  to  think.  All  that  she 
feit  was  a  stränge  indefinite  conviction  that  some  oc- 
corrence  had  taken  place"  with  which  her  memory  could 
not  grapple.  But  as  her  strength  retumed,  and  as  she 
gradually  resumed  her  usual  health,  by  proportionate 
though  almost  jnvisible  degrees  her  memory  retumed 
to  her,  and  her  intelligence.  She  dearly  recoUected 
and  comprehended  what  had  taken  place.  She  recalled 
the  past,  compared  inddents,  weighed  circumstances, 
sifted  and  balanced  the  impressions  that  now  crowded 
upon  her  consciousness.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  each 
link  in  the  metaphysical  chain  which  at  length  connected 
the  mind  of  Venetia  Herbert  with  her  actual  experience 
and  precise  Situation.     It  was,  however,  at  length  per- 
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fecty  and  .giadaally  fonned  as  she  sat  in  an  invalid 
cliaiir,  spparently  Hstless,  not  yet  venttiring  on  any  oc- 
cnpation,  or  occasionally  amused  for  a  moment  by  her 
mother  reading  to  her.  Bat  when  her  mind  had  thus 
resomed  its  natural  tone,  and  in  time  its  accnstomed 
vigonr,  the  past  dema^ded  all  her  solicitade.  At  lengih 
the  mjstery  of  her  birth  was  revealed  to  her.  "She  was 
the  danghter  of  Marmion  Herbert  —  and  who  was 
Mannion  Herbert?  The  portrait  rose  before  her.  How 
distinct  was  tiie  form  —  how  definite  the  cotintenance  I 
No  comnoLon  personage  was  Mannion  Herbert,  eren  had 
he  not  won  his  wife,  and  celebrated  bis  danghter  in 
sach  witcbing  strains.  Genius  was  stamped  on  his  lofty 
brow,  and  spoke  in  his  brilliant  eye;  nobility  was  in 
all  his  form.  This  chiyalric  poet  was  her  father.  She 
had  read,  she  had  dreamed  of  such  beings,  she  had 
never  seen  them.  J£  she  quitted  the  solitude  in  which 
she  lived,  would  she  see  men  like  her  father?  No  other 
could  ever  satisfy  her  imagination;  all  beneath  that 
Standard  would  rank  bat  as  imperfect  creations  in  her 
fancy.  And  this  father,  he  was  dead.  No  doubt.  Ahl 
was  there  indeed  no  doubt?  Eager  as  was  her  curiosity 
on  this  all-absorbing  subject,  Venetia  coald  never  summon 
courage  to  speak  upon  it  to  her  mother.  Her  first 
^sobedience,  or  rather  her  first  deception  of  her  mother, 
in  reference  to  this  very  subject,  had  brought,  and 
btought  so  swiftly  on  its  retribative  wings,  such  disas- 
trous  conseqaences,  that  any  allusion  to  Lady  Annabel 
'was  restrained  by  a  speciesof  superstitious  fear,  against 
which  Venetia  coald  not  contend.      Then  her  father 
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WM  either  dead  or  living^.-  That  was  oertno.  If  daad, 
it  was  clear  that  his.  memoiy,  however  chezished  by*  his 
relict,  was  associated  with  feelings  too  keen  to  admxt 
of  9I1J  otber  but  solitarj  indulgence.  If  living,  tiiere 
was  a  mysteiy  ocnmected  with  her  parents,  a  tajttßrj 
evidenüy  of  a  painfiil  character,  and  one  which  it  was 
a  prixae  objeot  with  her  mother  to  conceal  and  to  snp- 
press.  Could  Yenetia,  then,  in  defiance  of  that  mother, 
that  fond  devoted  mother,  that  mother  who  had  watched 
through  long  days  and  long  nights  over  her  »ick  bed, 
and  who  no'W',,  without  a  mnimnr,  was  a  prisoner  to 
this  very  room,  only  to  comfort  and  console  her  child — 
oonld  Yenetia  take  any  step  which  might  occasion  diis 
matchless  parent  even  atransient  pang?  No;  it  was 
impossible.  To  her  mother  she  could  never  speak. 
And  yet,  to  remain  enveloped  in  the  present  mystery, 
she  was  sensible,  was^eqnally  insufferable.  All  she 
aaked,  all  she  wanted  to  know,  -*-  was  he  alive?  If  he 
were  alive,  then,  althongh  she  could  not  see  him,  though 
she  might  never  see  him,  she  could  exist  npon  his  idea; 
she  could  conjure  up  romances  of  future  existence  with 
him;  she  could  live  upon  the  fond  hope  of  some  day 
calling  him  father,  and  receiving  firom  his  hands  the 
fervid  blessing  he  had  already  breathed  to  her  in  song. 
In  the  meantime  her  remaining  parent  commanded 
all  her  affections.  Even  if  he  were  no  more,  blessed 
was  her  lot  with  such  a  mother!  Lady  Azmabel  seemed 
only  to  exist  to  attend  upon  her  daughter.  No  lover 
ever  watched  with  such  devotion  the  wants  or  even  the 
caprices  of  his  mistress.     A  thousand  times  every  day 
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Venetia  fonad  herself  expressug  her  fondneea  imd  her 
gratitade.  It  seemed  that  the  late  dreadM  eontingency 
of  losing  her  danghter  had  dereloped  in  Lady  AnnabeVs 
Iteart  eren  additional  powers  of  matemal  devotion;  and 
Venetia,  the  fond  and  grateful  Venetia,  Ignorant  of  the 
Strange  paat,  which  ehe  belle ved'  she  so  perfeedy  com" 
prehended,  retnmed  thanks  to  Heaven  that  her  mother 
was  at  least  spared  the  mortification  of  knowing  that 
her  danghter,  in  her  absence,  had  snrreptitiously  in* 
Tsded  the  aanctaaiy  of  her  Beeret  sorrow. 

CHAPTEB  X. 

When  Venetia  had<so  far  recoTered  that,  leaning 
on  her  mother's  arm,  she  coold  resume  her  walks  upon 
the  terraee,  Doctor  Masham  persnaded  his  firiends,  as  a 
slight  aad  not  nnpleasant  change  of  scene ,  to  pay  him 
a  Visit  at  Mamnghurst.  Since  the  Chamber  scene,  in- 
deed,  Xiady  AnnabeFs  tie  to  Cherbury  was  mach 
weakened.  There  were  certain  feelings  of  pain,  and 
fear,  and  mortification,  now  associated  with  that  place 
which  she  conld  not  bear  to  dwell  upon,  and  which 
greaüy  balanced  those  sentiments  of  refage  and  repose, 
of  peace  and  love,  with  which  the  old  hall,  in  her 
mind,  was  h^etofore  connected.  Venetia  ever  adopted 
the  slightest  intimations  of  a  wish  on  the  pari  of  her 
mother,  and  so  she  readily  agreed  to  fall  into  the  ar~ 
nmgement 

It  was  rather  a  long  and  rough  jonmey  to  Mar- 
rmghujst,  for  they  were  obliged  to  nse  the  old  chariot; 
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bnt  Venetia  forgot  her  fatigaes  in  the  cordial  welcome 
of  their  host,  whose  sparkling  coimtenanoe  well  ex- 
pressed the  extreme  gratification  their  airival  occasioned 
him.  All  that  the  tenderest  solicitüde  could  devise  for 
the  agreeable  accommodation  of  the  invalid  had  been 
zealously  concerted;  and  the  constant  influence  of  Doc« 
tor  Masham^s  cheerful  mind  was  as  beneficial  to  Ladj 
Annabel  as  to  her  daughter.  The  season  was  very 
gaj,  the  place  was  yery  pleasant;  and  althoogh  they 
were  only  a  few  miles  froin  home,  in  a  honse  wiÄ 
which  they  were  so  familiär,  and  their  companion  one 
whom  they  had  known  intimately  all  their  lives,  and 
of  late  almost  daily  seen;  yet  such  is  the  magic  of  a 
change  in  our  habits,  however  slight,  and  of  the  usual 
theatre  of  their  custom,  that  this  visit  to  MarringKurst 
assumed  quite  the  air  of  an  adventore,  and  seemed 
at  first  almost  invested  with  the  charm  and  novelty  of 
travel. 

The  surrounding  country,  which,  though  verdant, 
was  very  flat,  was  well  adapted  to  the  limited  exer- 
tions  and  still  feeble  footsteps  of  an  invalid,  and  Venetia 
began  to  study  botany  with  the  Doctor,  who  indeed 
was  not  very  profonnd  in  his  attainments  in  this  re- 
spect,  but  knew  quite  enough  to  amuse  his  scholar. 
By  degrees  also,  as  her  strength  daily  increased,  they 
extended  their  walks;  and  at  length  she  even  mounted 
her  pony,  ^md  was  fast  recovering  her  elasticity  both  of 
body  and  mind.  There  were  also  many  pleasant  books 
with  which  she  was  unacquainted;  a  cabinet  of  classic 
coins,  prints,  and  pictures.    She  became,  too,  into^ted 
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in  the  Doctor*8  mral  purgtiits;  woald  watch  bim  with 
his  angle,  and  already  meditated  a  revolution  in  bis 
garden.  So  time,  on  tbe  whole,  flew  cbeerfuUy  on, 
certainly  witbout  any  weariness;  and  tbe  day  seldom 
passed  tbat  tbey  did  not  all  congratnlate  tbemselves  on 
the  pleasant  and  profitable  cbange. 

In  tbe  meantime  Venetia,  wben  alone,  still  recurred 
to  tbat  idea  tbat  was  now  so  firmly  rooted  in  ber  mind, 
that  it  was  quite  out  of  tbe  power  of  any  social  dis- 
cipline  to  divert  ber  attention  from  it.  Sbe'was  often 
the  sole  companion  of  tbe  Doctor,  and  sbe  bad  long 
resolved  to  seize  a  favourable  opportunity  to  appeal  to 
him  on  tbe  subject  of  ber  fatber.  It  so  bappened  tbat 
she  was  Walking  alone  witb  bim  one  moming  in  tbe 
neighbourbood  of  Marringburst,  baving  gone  to  visit 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  encampment  in  tbe  immediate 
vicinity.  Wben  tbey  bad  arrived  at  tbe  spot,  and  tbe 
Doctor  bad  delivered  bis  usual  lecture  on  tbe  locality, 
they  sat  down  togetber  on  a  mound,  tbat  Venetia  might 
rest  berself. 

"Were  you  ever  in  Italy,  Doctor  Masbam?"  said 
Venetia. 

"I  never  was  out  of  my  native  country,"  said  tbe 
Boctor.  "I  once,  indeed,  was  about  making  tbe  grand 
tour  witb  a  pupil  of  mine  at  Oxford,  but  circumstances 
mterfered  wbicb  cbanged  bis  plans,  and  so  I  remain  a 
regulär  Jobn  Bull." 

"Was  my  faiber  at  Oxford?"  said  Venetia,  very 
quietiy. 
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"He  was,"  replied  the  Doctor,  looking  very  con- 
Aued. 

^^I  shonld  like  to  see  Oxford  veiy  mnch,"  0aid 
Venetia. 

"It  is  a  most  mteresting  seat  of  leaming,"  said  the 
Doctor,  quite  deligHted  to  change  the  suhjeet.  "  Whether 
we  consider  its  antiquity,  its  leaming,  the  mfluence  it 
has  exercised  upon  the  histoiy  of  the  country,  its  magni- 
ficent  endowments,  its  splendid  bnildings,  its  great  Col- 
leges, libraries,  and  museums,  or  that  it  is  Dne  of  the 
pnncipal  head  quarters  of  all  the  hope  of  England  — 
our  youth,  it  is  not  too  much  to  a£Brm  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe  of  equal  in- 
terest  and  importance." 

"It  is  not  for  its  Colleges,  or  libraries,  or  museums, 
or  all  its  splendid  buildings,"  observed  Venetia,  "that 
I  should  wish  to  see  it.  I  wish  to  see  it  because  my 
father  was  once  there.  I  should  like  to  see  a  place 
where  I  was  quite  certain  my  father  had  been." 

"Still  harping  of  her  father,"  thought  the  Doctor  to 
himself,  and  growing  very  uneasy;  yet,  from  his  very 
anxiety  to  tum  the  subject,  quite  incapable  of  saying 
an  appropriate  word. 

"Do  you  remember  my  father  at  Oxford,  Doctor 
Masham?"  said  Venetia. 

"YesI  no,  yesi"  said  the  Doctor,  rather  colouriog; 
"that  is,  he  must  have  been  there  in  my  time,  I  rather 
think." 

"But  you  do  not  recoUect  him?"  said  Venetia, 
pressing  ihe  question. 
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"WI17,"  rejoined  the  Doctor,  a  Utile  more  coUected, 
'^when  yon  remember  that  there  are  between  two  and 
three  thonsand  jonng  men  at  the  tmirerBitj,  70a  nntft 
not  consider  it  verj  snrprising  that  I  might  not  recol- 
lect  yotüT  fathor." 

"No,"  said  Yenetia,  ^'perhaps  not:  and  yet  I  can- 
not  help  thinking  that  he  mnst  always  haye  been  a 
person  who,  if  once  seen,  wonld  not  easily  have  been 
forgotten." 

"Here  is  an  Erica  Tagans,*'  said  the  Doctor,  picking 
a  flower;  ^4t  is  rather  nncommon  about  here;'^  and 
lumding  it  at  the  sam«  time  to  Yenetia. 

*^M.j  father  most  hare  been  rery  yovng  when  he 
died?"  said  Yenetia,  scarcely  looking  at  the  flower. 

"Yes>  yonr  father  was  very  young,"  he  replied. 

"Where  did  he.  die?" 

^'I  cannot  answer  that  question." 

"Where  was  he  buried?" 

^^You  know,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  the  subject 
is  too  tender  for  any  one  to  converse  with  yonr  poor 
mother  npon  it  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  you 
the  informätion  you  desire.  Be  satisfied,  my  dear  Miss 
Herbert,  that  a  gracious  Providence  has  spared  to  you 
one  parent)  and  one  so  inestimable." 

"I  tmst  I  know  how  to  appreciate  so  great  a  bloss« 
ing,"  replied  Yenetia;  ^^but  I  shoiild  be  sorry  if  the 
lULtaral  interest  which  all  children  mnst  take  in  those 
who  have  given  them  birih,  shonld  be  looked  npon  8S 
idle  and  nnjastifiAble  coriosity." 

"My  dear  yonng  lady,  yon  misapprehend  me." 
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"No,  Doctor  Masham,  indeed  I  do  not,"  replied 
Yenetja,  with  firmness.  ^^I  can  easily  conceive  that 
the  mention  of  mj  father  may  for  yarious  reasons  be 
insupportable  to  mj  mother-,  it  ia  enough  for  me  that  I 
am  convinced  such  is  the  cas^:  my  lips  are  sealed  to 
her  for  ever  upon  the  subject;  but  I  cannot  recognise 
the  necessity  of  this  constraint  to  others.  For  a  long 
time  I  was  kept  in  ignorance  whether  I  had  a  father  or 
not.  I  have  discovered,  no  matter  how,  who  he  was. 
I  believe,  pardon  me,  my  dearest  friend,  I  cannot  help 
believing,  that  you  were  acquainted,  or,  at  least,  that 
you  know  something  of  him;  and  I  entreat  you!  yes," 
repeated  Venetiä  with  great  emphasis,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  and  looking  with  eamestness  in  his  face, 
"I  entreat  you,  by  all  yonr  kind  feelings  to  my  mother 
and  myielf,  —  by  all  that  friendsUp  we  so  prize,  — 
by  the  urgent  solicitation  of  a  daughter  who  is  in- 
fluenced  in  her  curiosity  by  no  light  or  unworthy  feel- 
ing,  —  yes !  by  all  the  claims  of  a  child  to  Information 
which  ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  her,  teil  me, 
teil  me  all,  teil  me  something!  Speak,  Dr.  Masham,  do 
speak!" 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a 
glistening  eye,  "it  is  better  that  we  should  both  be 
silent" 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  Venetia,  "it  is  not  better,  it 
is  not  well  that  we  should  be  silent  Oandour  is  a 
great  virtue«  There  is  a  chann,  a  healthy  charm,  in 
frankness.  Why  this  mystery?  Why  these  secrets? 
Have  they  worked  good?     Have  they  benefited  us? 
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0hl  mj  firiend,  I  wonld  not  say  bo  to  my  mother,  I 
wonld  not  be  tempted  hj  any  sufferings^to  pain  for  an 
instant  her  pure  and  aJSectionate  heart;  bnt  indeed, 
Doctor  Masham,  indeed,  indeed,  what  I  teil  you  ia 
trae,  all  my  late  iUness,  my  present  State,  all,  all  are 
attributable  but  to  one  cause,  this  mystery  about  my 
father!" 

^^  What  can  I  teil  you?"  said  the  onhappy  Hasham. 

"Teil  me  only  one  fact.  I  ask  no  more.  Yes!  I 
promise  you,  solemnly  I  promise  yon,  I  will  ask  no 
more.     Teil  me,  does  he  live?" 

"He  does!"  said  the  Doctor.  Venetia  sank  upon 
bis  Shoulder. 

"My  dear  young  lady,  my  darling  young  lady!" 
said  thß  Doctor;  —  "she  has  fainted.  What  can  I  do?" 
The  nnfortunate  Doctor  placed  Venetia  in  a  reclining 
postore,  and  horried  to  a  brook  that  was  nigh,  and 
brought  water  in  his  band  to  sprinkle  on  her.  She  re- 
vived;  she  made  a  stmggle  to  restore  herseif. 

"It  is  nothing,"  she  said,  "I  am  resolved  to  be  well. 
I  am  well.  I  am  myself  again.  He  lives;  my  father 
lives!  I  was  confident  of  it!  I  will  ask  no  more.  I 
am  true  to  my  word.  Oh!  Doctor  Masham,  you  have 
always  been  my  kind  friend,  but  you  have  never  yet 
cöuferred  on  me  a  favour  like  the  one  you  have  just 
bestowed."  - 

"But  it  is  well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "as  you  know  so^ 
auch,  that  you  should^  know  more." 

"Yes!  yes!" 

"As  we  walk  along,"  he  continued,  "we  will  con- 
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verse,  or  at  anoiher  time;  ihere  is  no  lack  of  oppor- 
tanity." 

"No,  now,  nowl"  eagerly  ezclaimed  Yenetia,  "I 
am  qiiite  well.  It  was  not  pain  or  illness  that  OTer> 
came  me.  Now  let  us  walk,  now  let  us  talk  of  ibese 
thingB.    He  lives?" 

"I  have  little  to  add,"  said  Dr.  MasHam,  aftsr  a 
moment^s  thought;  "but  thls,  bowevOT  paini^l,  it  is  ne- 
cessary  for  you  to  know,  that  your  fatker  is  unworthy 
of  yonr  motber,  utterly;  tbey  are  separated;  tbey  nerer 
can  be  reunited." 

"Never?"  Said  Venetia. 

"Never,"  replied  Dr.  Masbam;  "and  I  now  warn 
you;  if,  indeed,  as  I  cannot  doubt,  you  love  yonr  mo- 
tber; if  ber  peace  of  miiid  and  bappiness  are,  as  I 
hesitate  not  to  believe,  tbe  principal  objects  of  yotir 
life;  npon  thts  subject  witb  ber  be  for  ever  silent.  Seek 
to  penetrate  no  mysteriös',  spare  all  allusions,  banisb, 
if  possible,  tbe  idea  of  yonr  fatber  £rom  your  memoiy. 
Enougb,  you  know  be  lives.  We  know  no  more. 
Yonr  motber  labours  to  forget  bim;  ber  only  consola- 
tion  for  sorrows  sucb  as  few  women  ever  e^perienced, 
is  ber  cbild,  yourself,  yonr  love.  Now  be  no  niggard 
witb  it.  Cling  to  tbis  unrivalled  parent,  wba  bas  de- 
dicated  ber  life  to  you.  Sootbe  ber  sufferings,  endea- 
vour  to  make  ber  sbare  your  bappiness;  but,  of  tbis  be 
certain,  tbat  if  you  raise  np  tbe  name  and  memory  of 
your  fatber  between  your  moiber  and  yourself,  bojr  öfe 
will  be  tbe  forfeiti" 

"His  name  sball  nßvtr  pass  my  Ups,"  said  Venetia; 
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^'solemnlj  I  swear  it  That  his  Image  shall  be  banished 
irom  my  heart  is  too  mach  to  ask,  and  more  than  it  is 
in  my  power  to  grant.  Bat  I  am  my  mother's  child. 
I  will  exist  only  for  her;  and  if  my  love  can  console 
her,  she  shall  never  be  withoat  solace.  I  thank  yoo, 
Doetor,  for  all  yoar  kindness.  We  will  never  talk 
again  upon  the  snbject;  yet,  believd  me,  you  have 
acted  wisely,  yoa  have  done  good."' 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Venetia  observed  her  promise  to  Doetor  Masham 
with  strietness.  She  never  alladed  to  her  father,  and 
his  name  never  escaped  her  mother's  lips.  Whether 
Boctor  Masham  apprised  Lady  Annabel  of  the  con- 
versation  that  had  taken  place  between  himself  and  her 
danghter,  it  is  not  in  oor  power  to  mention.  The 
Visit  to  Mai^ringhurst  was  not  a  short  one.  It  was  a 
telief  both  to  Lady  Annabel  and  Yenetia,  after  all  that 
had  oecurred,  to  enjoy  the  constant  society  of  their 
friend;  and  this  change  of  life,  thoagh  apparently  so 
fllight,  proved  highly  beneficial  to  Venetia.  She  daily 
recovered  her  health,  and  a  degree  of  mental  composare 
which  she  had  not  for  some  time  enjoyed,  On  the 
whole  she  was  greaüy  satisfied  with  the  discoveries 
which  she  had  made.  She  had  ascertained  the  name 
and  the  existence  of  her  father:  his  very  form  and  ap- 
pearance  were  now  no  longer  matter  for  conjectare; 
and  in  a  degree  she  had  even  commanicated  with  him. 
Time,  she  still  believed,  woald  develope  even  further 
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wonders.  She  elung  to  an  irresistible  conviction  tliat 
she  should  yet  see  him;  that  he  might  even  again  be 
united  to  her  mother.  She  indulged  in  dreams  as  to 
his  present  pursuits  and  positi^n:  she  repeated  to  her- 
seif his  verses,  and  remembered  his  genius  with  pride 
and  consolation. 

They  retumed  to  Cherbury,  they  resumed  the  ac- 
customed  tenour  of  their  lives,  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred  to  disturb  it  The  fondness  between  the  mother 
and  her  danghter  was  unbroken  and  iindiminished. 
They  shared  again  the  same  studies  and  the  same 
amusements.  Lady  Annabel  perhaps  indulged  the  con- 
viction that  Venetia  had  imbibed  the  belief  that  her 
father  was  no  more,  and  yet  in  truth  that  father  was 
the  sole  idea  on  which  her  child  ever  brooded.  Vene- 
tia had  her  secret  now;  and  often  as  she  looked  up  at 
the  Windows  of  the  nninhabited  portion  of  the  building, 
she  remembered  with  concealed,  but  not  less  keen 
exultation,  that  she  had  penetrated  their  mystery.  She 
could  muse  for  hours  over  all  that  Chamber  had  re- 
vealed  to  her,  and  indulge  in  a  thousand  visions,  of 
which  her  father  was  the  centre.  She  was  his  "öwn 
Venetia.'^  Thus  he  had  hailed  her  at  her  birth,  and 
thus  he  might  yet  again  acknowledge  her.  If  she 
could  only  ascertain  where  he  existed!  What  if  she 
could,  and  she  were  to  communicate  with  him?  He 
must  love  her.  Her  heart  assured  her  he  must  love 
her.  She  could  not  believe,  if  they  were  to  meet,  that 
his  breast  could  resist  the  silent  appeal  which  the  sight 
merely  of  his  only  child  would  suffice  to  make.     Oh]I 
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why  had  her  parents  parted?  What  could  have  been 
his  fault?  He  was  so  young!  But  a  few,  few  years 
older  than  herseif,  when  her  mother  must  have  seen 
him  for  the  last  time.  Yes!  for  the  last  time  beheld 
that  beanti^l  form,  and  that  countenance  that  seemed 
breathing  only  with  genius  and  love.  He  might  have 
been  imprudent,  rash,  violent;  but  she  would  not  credit 
for  an  instant  that  a  stain  could  attach  to  the  honour  or 
the  spirit  of  Marmion  Herbert. 

The  Summer  wore  away.  One  moming,  as  Lady 
Annabel  and  Venetia  were  sitting  together,  Mistress 
Pauncefort  bustled  into  the  room  with  a  countenance 
radiant  with  smiles  and  wonderment.  Her  OHtensible 
busine'ss  was  to  place  upon  the  table  a  vase  of  flowers, 
but  it  was  very  evident  that  her  presence  was  occasioned 
by  affairs  of  far  greater  urgency.  The  vase  was  safely 
deposited;  Mistress  Pauncefort  gave  the  last  touch  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  flowers;  she  lingered  about 
Lady  Annabel.  At  length  she  said,  "I  suppose  you 
have  heard  the  news,  my  lady?" 

"Indeed,  Pauncefort,  I  have  not,''  replied  Lady 
Annabel,  very  quietly,     "What  news?" 

"My  lord  is  Coming  to  the  abbey." 

"Indeed!" 

"Oh!  yes,  my  lady,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort;  "I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  your  ladyship  should  be  so 
astonished.  Never  to  write,  too!  Well,  I  must  say  he 
might  have  given  us  a  line.  But  he  is  Coming,  I  am 
certain  sure  of  that,  my  lady.  My  lord's  gentleman 
has  been  down  these  two  days;   and  aU  his  dogs  and 
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guns  too,  my  lady.  And  the  keeper  is  or^ered  to  be 
quite  reädy,  mj  lady,  for  the  first.  I  wonder  if  there 
is  going  to  be  a  party.     I  sbonld  not  be  at  all  STirpnsed.^' 

" Plantagenet  retumed ! "  said  Lady  Annabel.  "Well, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  bim  again.^^ 

"So  shall  I,  my  lady,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort; 
"but  I  dare  say  we  shall  hardly  know  him  again,  he 
must.be  so  grown.  Trimmer  has  been  over  to  the 
abbey,  my  lady,  and  saw  my  lord's  valet.  Qoite  the 
fine  gentleman,  Trimmer  says.  I  was  thinking  of  Walk- 
ing over  myself  this  aftemoon ,  to  see  poor  Mrs.  Quin, 
my  lady;  I  dare  say  we  might  be  of  use,  and  neigh- 
bours  should  be  handy,  as  they  say.  She  is  a  very 
respectable  woman,  poor  Mrs.  Quin,  and  I  am  snre  for 
my  part,  if  your  ladyship  has  no  objection,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  be  of  Service  to  her." 

"I  have  of  course  no  objection,  Pauncefort,  to  your 
being  of  Service  to  the  housekeeper,*  but  has  she  re- 
qxiired  your  assistance?" 

"Why  no,  my  lady,  but  ,poor  Mrs.  Quin  would 
hardly  like  to  ask  for  anything,  my  lady;  but  I  am 
sure  we  might  be  of  very  great  use,  for  my  lord's  gen- 
tleman  seems  very  dissatisfied  at  bis  reception,  Trimmer 
says.  He  has  bis  bot  breakfast  every  moniing,  my 
lady,  and  poor  Mrs.  Quin  says  — " 

"Well,  Pauncefort,  that  will  do,"  said  Lady  Anna- 
bel, and  the  functionary  disappeared. 

"We  have  almost  forgotten  Plantagenet,  Venetia," 
added  Lady  Annabel,  addressing  herseif  to  her  daughter. 

"He  has  forgotten  us ,  I  think,  mamma, "  said  Venetia, 
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CHAPTEK   L 

FiVE  years  had  elapsed  since  Lord  Cadurda  had 
qnitted  the  seat  of  bis  fathers,  nor  did  the  fair  in- 
babitants  of  Gberbniy  bear  of  bis  retam  witbout  emo- 
tion. Altbongb  tbe  intercourse  between  tbem  dnring 
Ibis  interval  bad  from  tbe  first  been  too  sligbtlj  main- 
tained,  and  of  late  years  bad  entirely  died  off,  bis  re- 
tum  was,  nevertheless,  an  event  wbicb  recalled  old 
times  and  revived  old  associations.  His  vhit  to  tbe 
ball  was  looked  forward  to  witb  interest.  He  did  not 
long  keep  bis  former  friends  in  saspense;  for  altbougb 
be^was  not  uninfluenced  bj  some  degree  of  embarrass- 
ment  from.  tbe  consciousness  of  neglect  on  bis  side, 
rendered  more  keen  now  tbat  be  again  found  bimself 
in  tbe  scene  endeared  by  tbe  remembrance  of  tbeir 
kindness,  be  was,  neyertbeless,  botb  too  well  bred  and 
too  warm-bearted  to  procrastinate  tbe  Performance  of  a 
duty  wbicb  tbe  regulations  of  society  and  natural  Im- 
pulse alike  assured  bim  wa»  indispensable.  On  tbe  reiy 
moming,  tberefore,  after  bis  arrival,  baving  sauntered 
awbile  over  tbe  old  abbey  and  stroUed  over  tbe  park^ 
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mnsed  over  his  motber^s  tomb  with  emotion,  not  tbe 
less  deep  because  there  was  no  outward  and  visiblo 
sign  of  its  influence,  he  ordered  his  horses,  and  directed 
his  way  through  the  accustomed  woods  to  Cherbnry. 

Five  years  had  not  passed  away  without  their  efiPects 
at  least  npon  the  exterior  being  of  Cadurcis.  Although 
still  a  youth,  his  appearance  was  manly.  A  thought- 
£ul  air  had  become  habitual  to  a  countenance  melancholy 
even^n  his  childhood.  Nor  was  its  early  promise  of 
beauty  unfalfilled ;  although  its  expression  was  peculiar, 
and  less  pleasing  than  impressive.  His  long  dark  locks 
shaded  a  pale  and  lofty  brow  that  well  became  a 
cast  of  fbatures  delicately  moulded,  jet  reserved  and 
haughty,  and  perhaps  eyen  somewhat  'scomfiil.  His 
figure  had  set  into  a  form  of  remarkable  slightness 
and  elegance,  and  distinguished  for  its  symmetry.  Al- 
together  bis  general  mien  was  calculated  to  attract  atten- 
tion and  to  excite  interest. 

His  vacations  while  at  Eton  had  been  spent  by 
Lord  Cadurcis  in  the  family  of  his  noble  guardian,  one 
of  the  king's  ministers.  Here  he  had  been  gradually 
initiated  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  luxürious  and 
reiined  society.  Since  he  had  quitted  Eton  he  had 
passed  a  season,  previous  to  his  impending  residence 
at  Cambridge,  in  the  same  sphere.  The  opportunities 
thus  offered  had  not  been  lost  upon  a  disposition  which, 
with  all  its  native  reserve,  was  singularly  susceptible. 
Cadurcis  had  quickly  imbibed  the  tone  and  adopted 
the  usages  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved.  Naturally 
impatient  of  control,  he  endeavoured  by  his  precocious 
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mauiiood  to  secttre  the  respect  and  independence  which 
would  scarcely  haye  been  paid  or  permitted  to  bis 
years.  From  an  early  period  he  never  permitted  him- 
self  to  be  treated  as  a  boy;  and  bis  guardian,  a  man 
wbose  wbole  soul  was  concentred  in  the  world,  hu- 
moured  a  bent  which  he  approved  and  from  which  he 
angnred  success.  Attracted  hj  the  promising  talents 
and  the  prematnre  character  of  bis  ward,  he  had  spared 
more  time  to  assist  the  development  of  bis  mind  and 
the  Formation  of  bis  manners  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected  from  a  minister  of  State.  His  hopes,  indeed, 
rested  with  confidence  on  his  youtbfril  relative,  and  be 
looked  forward  with  no  common  emotion  to  the  mo- 
ment  wben  be  should  have  the  hononr  of  introducing 
to  public  life  one  calculated  to  confer  so  much  credit 
on  bis  tator,  and  shed  so  much  lustre  on  his  party. 
The  reader  will,  therefore,  not  be  surprised  if  at  this 
then  unrivalled  period  of  political  excitement,  wben  the 
existence  of  our  colonial  empire  was  at  stake,  Cadurcis, 
with  bis  impetuous  feelings,  had  imbibed  to  their  very 
füllest  extent  all  the  plans,  prejudices,  and  passions  of 
bis  political  connections.  He  was,  indeed,  what  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  and  his  extreme  youth  might 
well  excuse,  if  not  justify,  a  violent  partisan.  Bold,  san- 
guine,  resolute,  and  intolerant,  it  was  difficult  to  per- 
suade  bim  that  any  opinions  could  be  just  which  were 
opposed  to  those  of  the  circle  in  which  he  lived;  and 
out  of  that  pale,  it  must  be  owned,  he  was  as  litüe 
inclined  to  recognise  the  existence  of  ability  as  of 
tmtb« 
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As  Lord  Cadttrcis  slowly  directed  bis  way  through 
the  woods  and  park  of  Cherbury,  past  years  recurred 
to  him  like  a  faint  yet  pleasing  dream.  Among  these 
meads  and  bowers  had  glided  away  *the  only  happy 
years  of  bis  boybood  —  tbe  only  period  of  bis  early 
life  to  wbicb  be  could  look  back  witbout  disgust  He 
reealled  tbe  secret  exultation  witb  wbicb,  in  Company 
witb  bi^  poor  motber,  be  bad  first  repaired  to  Cadurcis, 
about  to  take  possession  of  wbat,  to  bis  inexperienced 
imagination,  tben  appeared  a  vast  and  noble  inberitance, 
and  for  tbe  first  time  in  bis  life  to  occupy  a  position 
not  nnwortby  of  bis  rank.  For  bow  many  domestic 
mortifications  did  tbe  first  sigbt  of  tbat  old  abbey  com- 
pensate!  How  often,  in  pacing  its  venerable  galleries 
and  Bolemn  cloisters,  and  musing  over  tbe  memory  of 
an  ancient  and  illustrious  ancestry,  bad  be  forgotten 
tbose  bitter  passages  of  daily  existence,  so  bnmbling  to 
bis  vanity  and  so  barassing  to  bis  bearti  He  bad  be- 
beld  tbat  mom,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  tbe 
tomb  of  bis  motber.  Tbat  simple  and  solitary  monn- 
ment  bad  revived  and  impressed  upon  bim  a  conviction 
tbat  too  easily  escaped  in  tbe  yarious  life  and  busy 
Bcenes  in  wbicb  be  bad  since  moved  —  tbe  conviction 
of  bis  worldly  desolation  and  utter  loneliness.  He  bad 
no  parents,  no  relations;  now  tbat  be  was  for  a  moment 
free  from  tbe  artificial  life  in  wbicb  be  bad  of  late 
mingled,  be  feit  tbat  be  bad  no  friends.  The  image  of 
bis  motber  came  back  to  bim,  soflened  by  tbe  magical 
tint  of  years;  afler  all  sbe  was  bis  motber,  and  a  deep 
sbarer  in  all  bis  joys  and  woes.     Transported  to  tbe 
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old  hatmts  of  Iiis  innocent  and  warm-hearted  childhood, 
he  sighed  for  a  finer  and  a  sweetcr  sympathy  than  waa 
erer  yielded  by  the  roof  which  he  had  lately  quitted  — 
a  habitation,  bat  not  a  bome.  He  conjured  np  tbe  pic- 
tnre  of  bis  gaardian,  existing  in  a  wKirl  of  official  bastle 
and  social  excitement  A  dreamy  reminiscence  of  finer 
Impulses  stole  over  tbe  beart  of  Cadorcis.  Tbe  dazzling 
pageant  of  metropolitan  splendoor  faded  away  before 
the  brigbt  scene  of  natore  tbat  sarroanded  bim.  He 
feit  tbe  fresbn^ss  of  tbe  fragrant  breeze;  be  gazed  witb 
admiration  on  the  still  and  ancient  woods ;  and  bis  pore 
and  lively  blood  babbled  beneath  tbe  inflaence  of  the 
golden  sanbeams^  Before  bim  rose  tbe  halls  of  Ober- 
bnry,  tbat  roof  wbere  be  bad  been  so  bappy,  tbat  roof 
to  which  he  bad  appeared  so  ungratefal.  The  memory 
of  a  thoasand  acts  of  kindness,  of  a  thonsand  soft  and 
soothing  traits  of  affection ,  recorred  to  bim  witb  a  fresh- 
ness  which  startled  as  mach  as  it  pleased  bim.  Not  to 
liim  only,  bat  to  bis  motber  —  tbat  motber  wbose  loss 
he  bad  lived  to  deplore  —  bad  tbe  inmates  of  Cherbary 
been  ministering  angels  of  peace  and  joy.  Ob!  tbat 
indeed  bad  been  a  bome;  there  indeed  bad  been  days 
of  bappiness;  there  indeed  be  bad  found  sympathy,  and 
solace  and  saccoar!  And  now  he  was  retnming  to  them 
a  Btranger,  to  fulfil  one  of  tbe  formal  dnties  of  society 
in  paying  them  bis  cold  respects  —  an  attention  which 
be  could  scarcely  have  avoided  joffering  bad  he  been  to 
them  tbe  merest  acquaintance,  instead  of  having  foond 
within  those  walls  a  bome  not  merely  in  words,  bat 
^endship  tbe  most  delicate  and  love  tb^  most  pore,  a 
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second  parent,  and  the  only  being  whom  he  had  ever 
styled  sister! 

The  sight  of  Cadnrcis  became  dim  with  emotion  as 
the  associations  (jf  old  scenes  and  his  impending  inter- 
view with  Venetia  brought  back  the  past  with  a  power 
which  he  had  rarely  experienced  in  the  playing-fields 
of  Eton,  or  the  saloons  of  London.  Five  years!  It 
was  an  awful  chasm  in  their  acquaintance. 

He  despaired  of  reviving  the  kindness  which  had 
been  broken  by  such  a  dreary  interval,  and  broken  on 
his  ßide  so  wilfully ;  and  yet  he  began  to  feel  that  nn- 
less  met  with  that  kindness  he  should  be  miserable. 
Sooth  to  say,  he  was  not  a  little  embarrassed,  and 
scarcely  knew  which  contingency  he  most  desired,  to 
meet,  or  to  escape  from  her.  He  ahnest  repented  his 
retum  to  Cadurcis,  and  yet  to  see  Venetia  again  he  feit 
must  be  exquisite  pleasure.  Influenced  by  these  feelings 
he  arrived  at  the  hall  steps,  and  so,  dismounting  and 
giving  his  horse  to  his  groom,  Cadurcis,  with  a  pal- 
pitating  heärt  and  faltering  hand,  formally  rang  the  bell 
of  that  hall  which  in  old  days  he  entered  at  all  seasons 
without  ceremony, 

Never,  perhaps,  did  a  man  feel  more  nervous;  he 
grew  pale,  paler  even  than  usual,  and  his  whole  frame 
trembled  as  the  approaching  footstep  of  the  servant 
assured  him  the  door  was  about  to  open.  He  longed 
now  that  the  family  might  not  be  at  home,  that  he 
might  at  least  gain  four-and-twenty  hours  to  prepare 
himself.     But  the  family  were  at  home  and  he  was 
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obüged  to  enter.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  in  the  hall 
ander  the  pretence  of  examining  the  old  familiär  scene, 
but  it  was  merely  to  collect  himself ,  for  his  sight  was 
clouded;  spoke  to  the  old  servant,  to  reassure  himself 
bj  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  but  the  husky  words 
seemed  to  stick  in  his  throat;  ascended  the  staircase 
with  tottering  steps,  and  leant  against  the  banister  as 
be  heard  his  name  announced.  The  effort,  however, 
must  be  made;  it  was  too  late  to  recede;  and  Lord  Ca- 
durcis,  entering  the  terrace-room,  extended  his  hand  to 
Lady  Annabel  Herbert.  She  was  not  in  the  least 
cbanged,  but  looked  as  beautiM  and  serene  as  usual. 
Her  salutation,  though  far  from  deficient  in  warmth, 
was  a  little  more  dignified  than  that  which  Plantagenet 
lemembered;  but  still  her  presence  reassured  him,  and 
wbile  he  press^d  her  hand  with  eamestness  he  contrived 
to  murmur  forth  with  pleasing  emotion  his  delight  at 
Again  meeting  her.  Strange  to  say,  in  the  absorbing 
Station  of  the  moment,  all  thought  of  Yenetia  had 
vanished;  and  it  was  when  he  had  tumed  and  beheld 
a  maiden  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  that  his  vision 
bad  ever  lighted  on,  who  had  just  risen  from  her  seat 
^d  was  at  the  moment  saluting  him,  that  he  entirely 
lost  his  presence  of  mind;  he  tumed  scarlet,  was  quite 
silent,  made  an  awkward  bow,  and  then  stood  perfectly 
fixed. 

"My  daughter,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  slightly  point- 
iög  to  Venetia;  "will  not  you  be  seated?" 

Cadurcis  feil  into  a  chair  in  absolute  contoion.  The 
rare  and  surpassing  beauty  of  Venetia,  his  own  stupidity, 
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bis  admiration  of  her,  bis  contempt  for  bimself ,  ihe  sight 
of  the  old  Chamber,  the  recoUection  of  the  past,  the 
minutest  incidents  of  wbich  seemed  all  suddenly  to 
crowd  upon  bis  memorj,  tbe  painM  consclousness  of 
the  revolution  wbich  had  occurred  in  bis  position  in  tbe 
family,  proved  hj  bis  first  being  obliged  to  be  intro- 
duced  to  Venetia,  and  tben  being  addressed  so  formally 
hj  bis  title  by  her  mother;  all  these  impressions  nnited 
oyercame  bim  —  he  could  not  speak,  be  sat  silent  and 
confounded;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  impertorbable 
self-composure  and  delicate  and  amiable  consideration 
of  Lady  Annabel,  it  wonld  have  been  impossible  for 
bim  to  have  remained  in  a  room  where  be  experienced 
agonising  embarrassment. 

Under  cover,  bowever,  of  a  discharge  of  discreet  in- 
qniries  as  to  wben  be  arrived,  bow  long  be  meant  to 
stay,  wbether  be  found  Cadurcis  altered,  and  similar 
interrogations  wbich  reqnired  no  extraordinary  exertion 
of  bis  lordsbip's  intellect  to  answer,  but  to  wbich  he 
nevertheless  contrived  to  give  inconsistent  and  contra- 
dictory  responses,  Cadurcis  in  time  recovered  bimself 
sufficiently  to  maintain  a  fair  though  not  very  brilliant 
eonrersation,  and  even  ventnred-occasionally  to  address 
an  obserradoir  to  Yenetia,  who  was  seated  at  her  work 
perfectly  composed,  bnt  who  replied  to  all  bis  remarks 
with  the  same  sweet  voice  and  artless  simplicity  wbich 
had  characterised  her  cbildbood,  though  time  and  thought 
had,  by  their  blended  influence,  perhaps  somewbat  de- 
prived  h«p  of  that  wild  grace  and  sparkling  gaiety  for 
wbich  sbe  was  once  so  eminent 
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These  great  disenchaaters  of  humamty,  if  indeed 
thej  had  stolen  away  some  of  the  fascinating  qualities 
of  infancj,  had  amplj  recompensed  Yenetia  Herbert  for 
the  loss  hy  the  additional  and  commanding  charms  which 
they  bad  conferred  on  ber.  From  a  beautü^l  cbild  sbe 
had  expanded  into  a  most  beautiful  woman.  Sbe  bad 
now  entirely  recovered  from  her  illness,  of  which  the 
only  yisible  effect  was  the  addition  that  it  bad  made  to 
her  statTwre,  abeady  sligbtly  above  the  middle  beigbt, 
bat  of  exquisite  symmetry.  Like  ber  mother,  sbe  did 
not  wear  powder,  then  usual  in  society ;  but  ber  aubnm 
bair,  which  was  of  the  finest  texture,  descended  in  long 
and  luxuriant  tresses  far  over  her  Shoulders,  braided 
witb  ribands,  perfectly  exposing  ber  pellucid  brow, 
bere  and  there  tinted  witb  an  undulating  vein,  for  sbe 
bad  retained,  if  possible  witb  increased  lustre,  the 
dazzling  complexion  of  her  infancy.  J£  the  rose  upon 
the  cheek  were  less  vivid  than  of  yore,  the  dimples 
were  certainly  more  developed;  the  clear  grey  eye  was 
shadowed  by  long  dark  lasbes,  and  every  smile  and 
movement  of  those  raby  lips  revealed  teeth  exquisitely 
small  and  regulär,  and  fresh  and  briUiant  as  pearls  just 
plucked  by  a  diver. 

Conversation  proceeded  and  improved.  Cadurcis  be- 
came  more  easy  and  more  fluent.  His  memory,  which 
Beemed  suddenly  to  have  retumed  to  bim  witb  unusual 
vigoTir,  wonderftiUy  served  bim.  There  was  scarcely 
an  iudividual  of  whom  he  did  not  contrive  to  inquire^ 
from  Doctor  Masbam  to  Mistress  Pauncefort;  he  was 
resolved  to  show  that  if  he  had  neglected,  he  had  at 
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least  not  forgotten  them.  Nor  did  he  exhibit  the  slight- 
est  indication  of  terminating  bis  visit;  so  that  Lady  An- 
nabel,  aware  that  he  was  alone  at  the  abbey  and  that 
he  could  have  no  engagement  in  the  neighbourhood, 
could  not  refrain  from  inviting  him  to  remain  and  dine 
with  them.  The  invitation  was  accepted  without  hesi- 
tation.  In  due  course  of  time  Cadurcis  attended  the 
ladies  in  their  walk;  it  was  a  delightftil  stroll  in  the 
park,  thongh  he  feit  some  slight  emotion  when  he 
found  himself  addressing  Venetia  by  the  title  of  "Miss 
Herbert."  When  he  had  exhausted  all  the  topics  of 
local  interest,  he  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  himself 
in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  Lady  Annabel.  He  spoke 
with  so  much  feeling  and  simplicity  of  bis  first  days  at 
Eton,  and  the  misery  he  experienced  on  first  quitting 
Cherbury,  that  bis  details  could  not  fail  of  being  agree- 
able  to  those  vhose  natural  self-esteem  they  so  agree- 
ably  flattered.  Then  he  dwelt  upon  bis  casual  ac- 
quaintance  with  London  society,  and  Lady  Annabel 
was  gratified  to  observe,  from  many  incidental  obser- 
vations,  that  bis  principles  were  in  every  respect  of  the 
right  tone;  and  that  he  had  zealously  enlisted  himself 
in  the  ranks  of  that  national  party  who  opposed  them- 
selves  to  the  disorganising  opinions  then  afloat.  He 
spoke  of  his  impending  residence  Q-t  the  university  with 
the  affectionate  anticipations  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  devoted  child  of  the  ancient  and  or- 
thodox institutions  of  his  country,  and  seemed  perfectly 
impressed  with  the  responsible  duties  for  which  he  was 
destined,   as  an  hereditary  legislator  of  England.     On 
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the  whole  bis  carriage  and  conversation  afforded  a  de- 
light^l  evidence  of  a  pure,  and  eamest,  and  frank,  and 
gifited  mind,  that  bad  acquired  at  a  yery  earlj  age 
much  of  the  mature  and  fixed  cHaracter  of  manhood, 
without  losing  anything  of  that  boyish  sincerity  and 
licity  tbat  are  too  ofken  the  penalty  of  experience. 


The  dinner  passed  in  pleasant  conversation,  and  if 
they  were  no  longer  familiär,  tbey  were  at  least  cordial. 
Cadurcis  spoke  of  Dr.  Masbam  witb  affectionate  respect, 
and  mentioned  bis  Intention  of  visiting  Marringburst  on 
the  foUowing  day.  He  ventured  to  bope  tbat  Lady 
Annabel  and  Miss  Herbert  migbt  accompany  bim,  and 
it  was  arranged  tbat  bis  wisb  sbould  be  gratified.  Tbe 
evening  drew  on  apace,  and  Lady  Annabel  was  greatly 
pleased  wben  Lord  Cadurcis  expressed  bis  wisb  to  re- 
main  for  tbeir  evening  prayers.  He  was  indeed  sincerely 
religious*,  and  as  be  knelt  in  tbe  old  cbapel  tbat  bad 
beeu  tbe  ballowed  scene  of  bis  boyisb  devotions,  be 
offered  bis  ardent  tbanksgivings  to  bis  Creator  wbo  bad 
mercifiilly  kept  bis  soul  pure  and,  true,  and  allowed 
him,  after  so  long  an  estrangement  from  tbe  sweet  spot 
of  his  cbildbood,  once  more  to  mingle  bis  supplications 
with  bis  kind  and  virtuous  friends. 

Influenced  by  tbe  solemn  sounds  still  lingering  in 
his  ear,  Cadurcis  bade  tbem  farewell  for  tbe  nigbt,  witb 
an  eamestness  of  manner  and  deptb  of  feeling  wbicb 
be  would  scarcely  bave  ventured  to  exbibit  at  tbeir 
first  meeting.  "Good  nigbt,  dear  Lady  Annabel,"  be 
Said,  as  be  pressed  ber  band;  "you  know  not  how 
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happy,  how  gratefal  I  feel,  to  be  once  more  at  Cher« 
bury.     Good  night,  Venetia!" 

THat  last  word  lingered  on  bis  Ups;  it  was  uttered 
in  a  tone  at  once  moumfuL  and  sweet,  and  her  band 
was  nnconsciously  retained  for  a  moment  in  bis;  —  but 
for  a  moment;  and  yet  in  that  brief  instant  a  thousand 
thoughts  seemed  to  cottrse  througb  bis  brain. 

Before  Venetia  retu*ed  to  rest  she  remained  for  a 
few  mimites  in  her  mother's  room.  ^  "What  do  you 
think  of  bim,  mamma?"  she  said;  "is  be  not  very 
changed?" 

"He  is,  my  love,"  replied  Lady  Annabel^  "what  I 
sometimes  thought  he  might,  what  I  always  hoped  he 
would  be." 

"He  really  seemed  bappy  to  meet  us  again,  and 
yet  how  stränge  that  for  years  he  ßhould  never  have 
communicated  with  us." 

"Not  so  very  stränge,  my  love!  He  was  but  a 
cbild  when  we  parted,  and  he  has.felt  embarrassment 
in  resuming  connections  which  for  a  long  interval  had 
been  inevitably  severed.  Remember  what  a  change 
bis  lifo  had  to  endure;  few,  after  such  an  interval, 
would  have  retumed  with  feelings  so  kind  and  so 
pure!" 

"He  was  always  a  favourite  of  yours,  mamma!" 

"I  always  fancied  that  I  observed  in  him  the  seeds 
of  great  virtuos  and  great  talents;  but  I-was  not  so 
sanguine  that  they  would  have  flourished  as  they  ap- 
pear  to  have  done." 

In  the  meantime  the  subject  of  their  obsenrations 
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stroUed  liome  on  foot — for  he  had  dismissed  lus  horses 
—  to  the  abbej.  It  was  a  brilliant  night,  and  the 
white  beams  of  the  moon.  feil  fall  upon  the  old 
monastic  pile,  of  which  massj  portions  were  in  dark 
shade  while  the  light  gracefuUy  rested  on  the  project- 
ing  Ornaments  of  the  building,  and  played,  as  it  were, 
with  the  fretted  and  fantastic  pinnacles.  Behind  were 
the  savage  hills,  softened  by  the  hoor;  and  on  the 
right  extended  the  still  and  luminous  lake.  Cadurcis 
rested  for  a  moment  and  gazed  upon  the  fair,  yet  so- 
lemn,  scene.  The  dreams  of  ambition  th%t  occasionally 
distraeted  him  were  dead.  The  surrounding  scene  har- 
laonized  with  the  thoughts  of  purity,  repose,  and  beauty 
that  filled  his  soul.  Whj  should  he  ever  leave  this 
Spot,  sacred  to  him  by  the  finest  emotions  of  his  natnre? 
Why  should.  he  not  at  once  quit  that  world  which  he 
had  just  entered,  while  he  could  quit  it  without  re- 
morse? If  ever  there  existed  a  being  who  was  his  own 
master,  —  who  might  mould  his  destiny  at  his  will,  — 
it  seemed  to  be  Cadurcis.  His  löne  yet  independent 
Situation,  —  his  impetuous  yet  jfirm  volition,  —  alike 
quaMed  him  to  achieve  the  career  most  grateful  to  his 
disposition.  Let  him,  then,  achieve  it  here;  here  let 
him  find  that  solitude  he  had  ever  loved,  softened  by 
that  ajffection  for  which  he  had  ever  sighed,  and  which 
here  only  he  had  ever  found.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
there  was  only  one  being  in  the  world  whom  he  had 
ever  loved,  and  that  was  Venetia  Herbert:  it  seemed 
to  him  that  there  was  only  one  thing  in  this  world 
worth  living  for,  and  that  was  the  enjoyment  of  hey 
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sweeft  heart.  Tlie  pore-minded,  tHe  rare,  the  gracioaa 
creatare!  Why  should  she  ever  quit  these  immaealate  ~ 
bowers  wherein  she  had  Jbeen  so  mystically  and  deür 
cately  bred?  Wby  should  she  ever  quit  the  fond  roof 
of  Cherbury,  but  to  shed  grace  and  love  amid  the 
cloisters  of  Oadurcis?  Her  life  hitherto  had  been  an 
enchanted  tale;  why  should  the  spell  ever  break?  Why 
should  she  enter  that  world  where  care,  disappointment, 
mortification,  misery,  must  await  her?  He  for  a  season 
had  left  the  magic  circle  of  her  life,  and  perhaps  it  was 
well.  He  was  a  man,  and  so  he  should  know  aU. 
But  he  had  retumed,  thank  Heaven!  he  had  retomed, 
and  never  again  would  he  quit  her.  Fool  that  he  had 
been  ever  to  have  neglected  her!  And  for  a  reason 
that  ought  to  have  made  him  doubly  her  friend,  h«» 
solace,  her  protector.  Oh!  to  think  of  the  sneers  or 
the  taunts  of  the  world  calling  for  a  moment  the  colour 
from  that  bright  cheek,  or  dusHng  for  an  instant  the 
radiance  of  that  brilliant  eye!  His  heart  ached  at  the 
thought  of  her  unhappiness,  and  he  longed  to  press 
her  to  it,  and  cherish  her  like  spme  innocent  dove 
that  had  flown  from  the  terrors  of  a  purauing  hawk. 


CHAPTER  n. 

"Well,  Pauncefort,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  smiling, 
as  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  his  old  friend,  "I 
hope  you  have  not  forgotten  my  last  words,  and  kave 
taken  care*of  your  young  lady." 
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"Oh!  dfear,  my  lord,"  said  Mistress  Panncefort, 
blnßhing  and  simpering.  "Well  to  be  sure,  how  jorxr 
lordship  has  snrpriBed  us  all!  I  thonght  we  were  never 
going  to  see  you  again!" 

"You  know  I  told  you  I  slioald  retom:  and  now  I 
mean  never  to  leave  you  again/' 

"Never  is  a  long  word,  my  lord,^*  said  Mistress 
Patmeefort,  looking  very  archly. 

"Ahl  but  I  mean  to  setüe,  regularly  to  setüe  here," 
Said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"Marry  and  setde,  my  lord,"  said  Mistress  Paunee- 
fort^  still  more  arck 

"And  why  not?"  inquired  Lord  Cadurcis,  laugfaing. 

"That  is  just  what  I  said  last  night,"  exdaimed 
Mistress  Pauncefort,  eagerly.  "And  why  not?  for  I 
Said,  says  I,  his  lordship  must  marry  sooner  or  later^ 
and  the  sooner  the  better,  say  I:  and  to  be  sure  he  is 
very  young,  but  what  of  that?  for,  says  I,  no  one  can 
say  he  does  not  look  quite  a  man.  And  really,  my 
lord,  saving  your  presence,  you  are  grown  indeed." 

"Pish!"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  tuming  away  and 
laughing,  "I  have  left  off  growing,  Pauncefort,  and  all 
Öiose  sort  of  things." 

"You  have  not  forgotten  our  last  visit  to  Marring- 
htffst?"  said  Lord  Cadurcis  to  Venetia,  as  the  com- 
fortable  mansion  of  the  worthy  Doctor  appeared  in 
»igte. 

"I  have  forgotten  nothing,"  replied  Venetia  with  a 
famt  smile-,  "I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  forget.  My 
Ufe  has  been  so  unerentful  that  every  past  indident, 
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however  BÜght,  is  as  fresh  in  my  memory  ad  if  it  oc- 
curred  yesterday." 

"Then  you  remember  the  strawberries  and  cream?" 
Said  Lord  Gadurcis. 

"And  other  circamstances  less  agreeable,"  he  fancied 
Venetia  observed,  but  her  voice  was  low. 

"Do  you  know,  Lady  Annabel,"  said  Lord  Cadur- 
eis,  "that  I  was  very  ^early  riding  my  pony  to-day? 
I  wish  to  bring  back  old  times  with  the  utmost  possible 
completeness ;  I  wish  for  a  moment  to  believe  that  I 
have  never  quitted  Cherbury." 

"Let  US  think  only  of  the  present  now,"  said  Lady 
Annabel  in  ä  cheerful  voice,  "for  it  is  very  agreeable. 
I  see  the  good  Doctor;  he  has  discovered  us.^' 

"I  wonder  whom  he  fancies  Lord  Cadurcis  to-be,"~ 
said  Venetia. 

"Have  you  no  occasional  cavalier  for  whom  at  a 
distance  I  may  be  mistaken?*^  inquired  his  lordship  in 
a  tone  of  affected  carelessness,  though  in  truth  it  was 
an  inquiry  that  he  made  not  without  anxiety. 

"Everything  remains  here  exactly  as  you  left  it," 
replied  Lady  Annabel,  with  some  quickness,  yet  in  a 
lively  tone, 

"Happy  Cherburyl"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis. 
**May  it  indeed  never  changel" 

They  rode  briskly  on;  the  Doctor  was  Standing  at 
his  gate.  He  saluted  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  with 
his  accustomed  cordiality,  and  then  stared  at  their  com- 
panion  as  if  waiting  for  an  introduction. 
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"You  forget  an  old  friend,  my  dear  Doctor/^  said 
Oadnrcis. 

*^Lord  Cadurcis!"  exclaimed  Dr.  Masham.  Hiff 
lordship  had  bj  this  time  dismoimted  and  eagerly  ex- 
tended  bis  band  to  bis  old  tator. 

Having  qnitted  their  borses  tbey  all  entered  the 
house,  nor  was  tbere  naturally  any  want  of  conversa- 
tion.  Cadurcis  bad  mucb  information  to  give  and  many 
qnestions  to  answer.  He  was  in  tbe  bigbest  spirits  and 
the  most  amiable  mood;  gay,  amusing,  and  over-flowing 
witb  kind-beartedness.  Tbe  Doctor  seldom  reqnired 
any  inspiration  to  be  joyous,  and  Lady  Annabel  was 
unusnally  animated.  Venetia  alone,  tbougb  cbeerful, 
was  calmer  tban  pleased  Cadurcis.  Time,  be  sorrow- 
Mly  obserred,  bad  occasioned  a  greater  cbange  in  ber 
manner  tban  be  could  bave  expected.  Youtbful  as  sbe 
Süll  was,  indeed  bat  on  tbe  tbresbold  of  womanbood, 
and  exempted,  as  it  seemed  sbe  bad  be^i,  from  any- 
thing  to  disturb  tbe  cleamess  of  ber  mind,  tbat  en- 
cbanting  play  of  fancy  wbicb  bad  once  cbaracterized 
ber,  and  wbicb  be  recalled  witb  a  sigb,  appeared  in  a 
great  degree  to  bave  deserted  ber.  He  watcbed  ber 
countenance  witb  emotion,  and,  supremely  beautifnl  as 
it  nndeniably  was,  tbere  was  a  cast  of  tbongbtfulness  or 
suffering  impressed  upon  tbe  features  wbicb  rendered 
bim  moumful  be  knew  not  wby,  and  caused  bim  to 
feel  as  if  a  cloud  bad  stolen  nnexpectedly  over  tbß  snn 
and  made  bim  sbiver. 

But  tbere  was  no  time  or  opportnnity  for  sad  re- 
flections',  be  bad  to  renew  bis  acquaintance  wiib  all  tbe 
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rights  aad  cimosities  of  the  rectory,  to  sing  to  the  ca- 
naries,  and  visit  the  gold  fish,  admire  the  stuffed  fox, 
and  wonder  tkat  in  the  space  of  five  years  liie  vorac^ous 
Otter  had  not  yet  contrived  to  devour  its  prey.  Tiien 
they  refireshed  themselves  after  their  ride  with  a  stroll 
in  the  Doctor^s  garden;  Cadurcis  persisted  in  attaching 
himself  to  Venetia,  as  in  old  days,  and  n«thixig  woiüd 
prevent  him  from  leading  her  to  the  grotto.  Lady 
Annabel  walked  behind,  leaning  on  the  Doctor's  arm, 
narrating,  with  no  fear  of  being  heard,  all  the  history 
of  their  fnend's  retum. 

^^I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life/^  said  the 
Doctor;  '^he  is  vastly  improyed;  he  is  quite  a  man;  his 
carriage  is  very  finished.'^ 

"And  his  principles,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "You 
have  no  idea,  my  dear  Doctor,  how  right  his  opinions 
seem  to  be  on  every  subjeet.  He  has  been  brought  up 
in  a  good  school;  he  does  his  guardian  great  credit 
He  is  quite  loyal  and  orthodox  in  all  his  opinions; 
ready  to  risk  his  life  for  our  blessed  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State.  He  requested  as  a  favour,  that  he 
might  remain  at  our  prayers  last  night.  It  is  delightful 
for  me  to  see  him  tum  out  so  well!" 

,  In  the  meantime  Cadurcis  and  Venetia  entered  the 
grotto. 

"The  dear  Doctor!"  said  Cadurcis:  "fiye  years 
have  brought  no  visible  change  even  to  him;  p^haps 
he  may  be  a  degree  less  agile,  but  I  will  not  believe 
it.  And  Lady  Annabel;  it  seems  to  me  your  moüier  is 
more  ygqithM  than  ever.     There  is  a  spell  in  our  air," 
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continned  fais  lordship,  wiih  a  langhiBg  eye^  ^'foar  if  we 
hure  chaoiged,  Venetia^  oxxn  is,  at  least,  an  alteratioa 
that  bears  no  sign  of  decay.  We  are  advancmg,  b»t 
they  haye  not  dedined;  we  are  all  endi^nted." 

*^I  feei  cfaaaged,"  said  Yenetia  gravely. 

"I  leü  jon  a  child  and  I  find  joa  a  woman,"  said 
LotA  Oadnrcis  —  '^a  change  wbich  wko  can  reglet?" 

**!  wonld  I  were  a  child  again/'  said  'Yenetia. 

" We  were  happy,"  said  Lord  Cadurds,  in  a  thongkt- 
M  tone;  and  then  in  an  inqniring  roice  be  added,  ^^and 
■0  we  are  now?" 

Yenetia  shook  her  head. 

"Can  you  be  unhappy?" 

**To  be  unhappy  would  be  wicked,"  said  Yenetia; 
^but  my  mind  has  lost  its  spring/' 

"Ahl  say  not  so,  Yenetia,  or  you  will  make  even 
me  gloomy.  I  am  happy,  positively  happy.  Tfaere 
must  not  be  a  clond  npon  yonr  brow.'* 

"Ton  are  joyons,"  said  Yenetia,  ^'becanse  you  az^ 
esLcited.  It  is  the  novelty  of  retom  tiiat  aniaaates  you. 
It  will  wear  oflF;  you  will  grow  weaary,  and  when  you 
go  to  the  university  you  will  think  yourself  happy 
again." 

"I  do  not  intend  to  go  to  the  university,''  said 
Cadurcis. 

"I  understood  from  you  that  you  were  going  ihere 
immediately." 

"My  plans.  are  changed,"  said  Cadurcis;  "I  do  not 
intend  ever  to  leave  home  again." 

"When  you  go  to  Cambridge,"  said  Dr.  ICasham, 
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who  just  then  reached  them,  "I  shall  trouble  jou  wiöi 
a  letter  to  an  old  friend  of  mine  whose  acquaintance 
you  may  find  valuable." 

Yenetia  smiled;  Cadnrcis  bowed,  expressed  his 
tbanks,  and  muttered  something  about  talking  over  tho 
subject  wiih  the  Doctor. 

Alter  this  the  conversation  became  general,  and  at 
length  they  all  retumed  to  tbe  bouse  to  partake  of  the 
Doctor^s  hospitality,  w|io  promised  "^to  dine  at  the  hall 
on  the  morrow.  The  ride  home  was  agreeable  and 
animated,  but  the  conversation  on  the  part  of  the  ladies 
was  principally  maintained  by  Lady  Annabel,  .  who 
seemed  every  moment  more  delighted  with  the  sbeiety 
of  Lord  Cadnrcis,  and  to  sympathise  every  instant 
more  completely  with  his  frank  exposition  of  his  opi- 
nions  on  all  subjects.  When  they  retumed  to  Cher- 
bury,  Cadurcis  remained  with  them  as  a,  matter  of 
course.  An  invitation  was  neither  expected  nor  given. 
Not  an  allnsion  was  made  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  to 
enjoy  which  was  the  original  pnrpose  of  his  visit  to 
the  abbey;  and  he  spoke  .of  to-morrow  as  of  a  period 
which,  as  usual,  was  to  be  spent  entirely  in  their 
Society.  He  remained  with  them,  as  on  the  previons 
night,  to  the  latest  possible  moment.  Although  reserved 
in  Society,  no  one  could  be  more  fluent  with  those  with 
.whom  he  was  perfectly  unembarrassed.  He  was  indeed 
exceedingly  entertaining,  and  Lady  Annabel  relaxed 
into  conversation  beyond  her  custom.  As  for  Venetia, 
she  did  not  speak  often,  but  she  liötened  with  interest 
and  was  evidently  amused.    When  Cadurcis  bade  them 


good-night  Lady  Aimabel  begged  him  to  breakfast  with 
them;  while  Yenetia,  serene,  thoagb  kiiid,  neither  se* 
conded  tbe  invitatioii,  nor  seemed  interested  one  way  or 
the  other  in  its  restdt 
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ExcBPT  retumiiig  to  sleep  at  the  abbey,  Lord  Ca- 
dnrcis  was  now  as  mucb  an  habitnal  immate  of  Cber- 
biiiy  Hall  as  in  the  days  of  bis  childhood.  He  was 
there  ahnest  with  the  lark,  and  never  quitted  its  roof 
iintil  its  inmates  were  about  to  retire  for  the  night.  His 
gims  and  dogs,  which  had  been  sent  down  from  London 
with  so  much  pomp  of  preparation,  were  unnsed  and 
unnoticed;  and  he  passed  his  days  in  reading  Richard- 
son's  novels,  which  he  had  bronght  with  him  from 
town,  to  the  ladies,  and  then  in  riding  with  them  about 
the  country,  for  he  loved  to  visit  all  his  old  hannts, 
and  trace  even  the  very  green  sward  where  he  first 
met  the  gipsies  and  fancied  that  he  had  achieved  his 
emancipation  from  all  the  coming  cares  and  annoyances 
of  the  World.  In  this  pleasant  life  seyeral  weeks  had 
glided  away:  Cadurcis  had  entirely  resumed  his  old 
footing  in  thefamily,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  conceal 
tbe  homage  he  was  paying  to  the  charms  of  Venetia. 
She  indeed  seemed  utterly  nnconscions  that  such  pro- 
jects  had  entered,  or  indeed  could  enter,  the  brain  of 
her  cid  play-fellow,  with  whom,  now  that  she  was 
habituated  to  his  presence  and  revived  by  his  inspi- 
riting  Society  y  she  had  resumed  all  her  old  familiär 
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ifitiiüftcy;  addressing  him  by  Hs  Christian  name^  as  if 
be  bad  never  ceased  to  be  her  brother.  But  Lady 
Annabel  was  not  so  blind  as  her  datighter,  and  had 
indeed  her  vision  been  as  clouded,  her  faitU^l  ministor, 
Mistress  Pauncefort,  would  have  taken  care  quickly  to 
couch  it;  for  a  yeiy  short  time  had  elapsed  before  that 
vigilant  gentlewoman,  resolved  to  convince  her  mistress 
that  nothing  could  escape  her  sleepless  scrutiny,  and 
that  it  was  eq^lly  in  vain  for  her  mistress  to  hope  to 
possess  any  secrets  without  her  participation,  seized  a 
convenient  opportunity  before  she  bid  her  lady  good 
night,  just  to  inqnire  ^'when  it  might  be  expected  to 
take  place?"  and  in  reply  to  the  very  evident  astonish- 
ment  which  Lady  Annabel  testified  at  this  qnestion, 
and  the  ezpression  of  her  extreme  displeasure  at  any 
conversation  on  a  oircumstance  for  which  there  was  not 
the  slightest  foundation,  Mistress  Pauncefort,  after  duly 
flouncing  abont  with  eveiy  possible  symbol  of  pettish 
agitation  and  mortified  curiosity,  her  cheek  pale  with 
hesitating  impertinence,  and  her  nose  quivering  with 
inquisitiven^ess,  condescended  to  admit  with  a  sceptical 
sneer,  that,  of  course,  no  doubt  her  ladyship  knew 
more  of  such  a  subjeet  than  she  could;  it  was  not  her 
place  to  know  anything  of  such  business;  for  her  part 
she  Said  nothing;  it  was  not  her  place,  but  if  it  were, 
she  certainly  must  say  that  she  could  not  help  believing 
that  my  lord  was  looking  remarkably  s#eet  on  Jyüss 
Yenetia,  and  what  was  more,  everybody  in  the  house 
thought  Üie  same,  though  for  her  part,  whenever  tkej 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  her,  she  said  üothing,  or 
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bid  tkem  bold  their  toogaes,  for  what  was  it  to  tfaem; 
it  wtß  not  their  bosinÄsSy  and  ihey  could  know  nothing; 
and  tkat  iK>&iag  would  displease  her  ladyship  more 
thaa  ehatteriiig  oa  sudi  subjects,  and  many^B  the  matx^ 
as  good  as  finished,  that's  gone  off  by  no  worse  meanfi 
tbaa  tiie  cbitter-chatter  of  tkose  who  should  hold  their 
toDgnes.  There£»re  she  should  say  no  more;  but  if  her 
ladjship  wiahed  her  to  contradict  it,  why  she  could, 
and  the  sooner,  perhaps,  the  better. 

Lady  Annabel  obserred  to  her  that  she  wished  no 
such  thing,  but  she  desired  thatPauncefort  would  make 
no  more  observations  on  the  subject,  either  to  her  or  to 
any  one  eise.  And  then  Pauncefort  bade  her  ladyship 
good  night  in  a  huff,  catching  up  her  candle  with 
a  rather  impertinent  jerk,  and  gently  slamming  the 
door,  as  if  she  had  meant  to  close  it  quietly,  only  it 
Had  escaped  out  of  her  fuigers. 

Whatever  might  be  the  tone,  whether  of  surprise  or 
displeasure,  which  Lady  Annabel  thought  fit  to  assume 
to  her  attendant  on  her  noticing  Lord  Cadurcis*  atten- 
tions  to  her  daughter,  there  is  no  doubt  that  bis  lord* 
ship'g  conduct  had  early  and  long  engaged  her  lady- 
«bip's  r^nark,  her  consideration,  and  her  approval. 
Without  meditating  indeed  an  immediate  union  between 
Cadurcis  «nd  Venetia,  Lady  Annabel  pleased  herseif 
with  the  prospect  of  her  daughter's  eventoal  marriage 
with  one  whom  she  had  known  so  early  and  so  inti- 
mately;  who  was  by  nature  of  a  gentle,  sincere,  and 
affectionate  disposition,  and  in  whom  education  had 
car^iüly  iofitilled  the  most  sound  and  laudable  pzin- 
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ciples  and  opinions;  one  apparently  with  simple  totstes, 
moderate  desires,  fair  talents,  a  mind  intelligent,  if  not 
brilliant, ,  and  passions  which  at  the  worst  had  been 
rather  ill-regulated  than  Tiolent;  attached  also  to  Venetia 
firom  her  childhood,  and  always  visibly  affected  by  her 
inflnence.  All  these  moral  considerations  seemed  to 
offer  a  fair  security  for  happiness;  and  the  material 
ones  were  neither  less  promising,  nör  altogether  dis- 
regarded  by  the  mother.  It  was  an  union  which  would 
join  broad  lands  ahd  fair  estates;  which  would  place 
on  the  brow  of  her  danghter  one  of  the  most  ancient 
coronets  in  England^,  and,  which  indeed  was  the  chief 
of  these  considerations,  would,  without  exposing  Venetia 
to  that  contaminating  contact  with  the  world  from 
which  Lady  Annabel  recoiled,  establish  her,  without 
this  initiatory  and  sorrowful  experience,  in  a  position 
superior  to  which  even  the  blood  of  the  Herberts, 
though  it  might  flow  in^  so  fair  and  gifted  a  form  as 
that  of  Venetia,  need  not  aspire. 

Lord  Cadurcis  had  not  retumed  to  Cherbury  a  week 
before  this  scheme  entered  into  the  head  of  Lady  An*  ' 
nabel.  She  had  always  liked  him;  had  always  given 
him  credit  for  good  qualities;  had  always  believed  that 
bis  early  defects  were  the  consequence  of  bis  moiher's 
injudicious  treatment;  and  that  at  heart  he  was  an 
amiable,  generous,  and  trustworthy  being,  one  who 
might  be  depended  on,  with  a  naturally  good  judgment, 
and  substantial  and  sufficient  talents,  which  only  re- 
quired  cultivation.  When  she  met  him  again  after  so 
long  an  iuterval,  and  found  her  early  prognoßtics  so 
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fairly,  so  completely  fdlfilled,  and  watched  bis  condnct 
and  conversatiön,  exhibiting  alike  a  well-informed 
mind,  an  obliging  temper,  and,  what  Lady  Annabel 
valaed  eyen  above  all  gifts  and  blessings,  a  profonnd 
conviction  of  the  trnth  of  all  her  own  opinionB,  moral, 
politicaly  and  religions,  she  was  quite  channed;  Ae 
was  moved  to  nnnsnal  animation;  she  grew  excited  in 
his  praise;  bis  presence  deligbted  ber;  she  entertained 
for  him  the  wannest  affection  and  reposed  in  bim 
nnbounded  confidence.  .All  ber  hopes  beeame  con- 
centred  in  the  wisl»  of  seeing  him  her  son-in  law;  and 
she  detected  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction  the  imme- 
diäte  impression  which  Yenetia  had  made  upon  his 
beart;  for  indeed  it  sbonld  not  be  forgotten,  that 
althoagh  Ladj  Annabel  was  still  young,  and  althongh 
her  £rame  and  temperament  were  alike  promising  of  a 
long  hfe,  it  was  natural,  when  she  reflected  upon  the 
otherwise  lone  condition  of  her  danghter,  that  she 
shoold  tremble  at  the  thoi^ht  of  qnitting  this  world 
withont  leaving  her  child  a  p'rotector.  To  Doctor 
Masham,  from  whom  Lady  Annabel  had  no  secrets, 
she  confided  in  time  these  happy  bat  covert  hopes,  and 
he  was  not  less  anxioos  than  herseif  for  their  fulfOrnent 
Sinoe  the-  retom  of  Cadurcis  the  Doctor  conüived  to 
be  a  more  frequent  risitor  at  the  hall  than  usual,  and 
he  lost  QO  opportanity  of  silently  advancing  the  object 
of  his  friend. 

As  for  Cadurcis  himself ,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
not  qniekly  to  discoyer  that  no  obstacle  to  his  heart's 
dearest  wish  wonld  aride  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
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The  demeanoor  of  the  dangfater  somenrhat  more  pe]> 
plexed  him.  Venelia  indeed  had  entirely  fallen  into 
her  old  habits  of  intimacy  and  frankness  witb  Plaata- 
genet;  ehe  was  as  a^ctionate  and  as  nn^nbamussed  as 
in  fonner  dajs,  and  almost  as  gay;  for  bis  preeaice 
and  companionship  bad  in  a  great  degree  insensiblj 
remored  tbat  stillness  and  gravity  wbieh  bad  graduallj 
influenced  her  mind  and  condnct.  Bat  in  tbat  conc[nct 
there  was,  and  be  obser^ed  it  witb  some  degree  of 
mortification,  a  total  abs^iee  of  tbe  conscionsness  of 
being  tbe  object  of  tbe  passionate  a^miration  of  anoiber. 
Sbe^  treated  Lord  Cadtircis  as  a  brotber  sbe  mncb  loved, 
wbo  bad  retnmed  to  bis  bome  after  a  long  absenoe. 
8be  liked  to  listen  to  bis  conyersatiön,  to  bear  of  bis 
adventures,  to  oonsult  over  bis  plans.  His  arrival 
called  a  smile  to  her  faee,  and  bis  departure  for  tbe 
night  was  alway  alleviated  by  some  allusion  to  tbeir 
meeting  on  tbe  morrow.  Bat  many  an  ardent  gasse  on 
tbe  part  of  Gadurcis,  and  many  a  pbrase  of  emotion, 
passed  unnotieed  and  nnappreciated.  His  gallantry  was 
entkely  tbrown  away,  or,  if  observed,  only  occasioned 
a  pretty  stare  at  tbe  unnecessaiy  troable  be  gave  bim* 
seif,  or  tbe  stränge  ceremony  wbich  sbe  sapposed  an 
acqnaintanc^e  witb  society  bad  taagbt  bim.  Gadorcis 
attribated  tbis  reception  of  bis  veiled  and  delicate  over- 
tares  to  her  ignorance  of  tbe  World;  and  thea^  be 
sigbed  for  as  passionate  a  retom  to  bis  streng  feelings 
as  tbe  sentiments  whieh  animated  bimself ,  be  was  on 
tilie  wbole  not  displeased,  bat  ralber  interested,  by 
these  indioations  of  a  pore  and  misopbisticated  spirit 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

Cadürgis  haä  proposed,  and  Lady  Annahel  kad 
seconded  ihe  propoaition  with  eager  satifliaction,  thftk 
they  shonld  seek  some  day  at  tbe  abbey  wkaterer  hos« 
pitality  it  might  offer;  Dr.  Masham  was  to  be  of  tb« 
party,  wbicb  was,  indeed,  one  of  tbose  fandful  expe- 
ditions  wbere  tbe  same  companions,  tbongb  ihey  meet 
atall  times  witbont  restraint  and  witb  every  convenience 
of  life,  seek  inereased  amusement  in  tbe  uorelty  of  a 
sligbt  cbange  of  babits.  Witb  tbe  aid  of  tbe  neigb- 
bonring  town  of  Sontbport,  Cadnreis  bad  made  prepa- 
rations  for  bis  friends  not  entirely  nnwortby  of  tbem^ 
tbongb  be  affected  to  tbe  last  all  tbe  air  of  aconductor 
of  a  wild  expedition  of  discovery,  and  langbingly  im- 
pressed  upon  tbem  tbe  necessity  of  steeling  their  minda 
and  bodies  to  tbe  experienee  and  endoraobee  of  tbe 
most  severe  bardsbips. 

Tbe  moming  of  tbis  eventM  day  broke  as  beauti" 
folly  as  tbe  preceding  ones.  Antumn  bad  seldoxa  been 
mors  gorgeons  tban  tbis  year.  Altbongb  be  was  to 
play  tbe  best,-  Cadurois  wonld  not  deprive  bimself  of 
bis  nsual  visit  to  tbe  ball;  and  be  appeared  tbere  at  an 
early  bonr  to  accompany  bis  guests,  wbo  were  to  ride 
OTer  to  tbe  abbey,  to  bnsband  all  tbeir  energies  for 
tbeir  long  rambles  tbrougb  tbe  demesne. 

Cadorcos.  was  in  bigb  spirits,  and  Lady  Annabel 
scarcely  less  joyous.  Yenetia  smiled  witb  ber  usual 
sweetness  and  serenity.  Tbey  eongratolated  e«fcb  otber 
on  tbe  dbarming  seäson-,   and  Mistress  Fauncefort  re^ 
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ceived  a  formal  invitation  to  join  the  party  and  go  a- 
nutting  with  one  of  her  fellow-servants  and  his  lord- 
ship's  valet.  The  good  Doctor  was  rather  late,  büt  he 
arrived  at  last  on  his  stout  steed,  in  his  accnstomed 
eheerfal  mood.  Here  was  a  parly  of  pleasure  which 
all  agreed  must  be  pleasant;  no  strangers  to  amnse,  or 
to  be  amnsing,  bat  formed  merely  of  fonr  human  beings 
who  spent  every  day  of  their  lives  in  each  other^s  So- 
ciety, between  whom  there  was  the  most  complete  sym- 
pathy  and  the  most  cordial  good-will. 

By  noon  they  were  all  monnted  on  their  steeds,  and 
though  the  air  was  warmed  by  a  meridian  sun  shining 
in  a  clear  sky,  there  was  a  genüe  breeze  abroad,  sweet 
and  gratefttl;  and  moreover  they  soon  entered  the  wood 
and  enjoyed  the  shelter  of  its  verdant  shade.      The 
abbey  looked  most  picturesque  when  they  first  bnrst 
npon  it;  the  nearer  and  wooded  hüls,  which  formed  its 
immediate  background,  just  tinted  by  the  golden  pendl 
of  autumn,  while  the  meads  of  the  valley  were  still 
emeraldgreen;  and  thestream,  nowlost,  now  winding,     , 
glittered  here  and  there  in  the  sun,   and  gare  a  life     i 
and  sprightliness  to  the  landscape  which  exceeded  even     I 
the  effect  of  the  more  distant  and  expansive  lake. 

They  were  received  at  the  abbey  by  Mistress  Paunce- 
fort,  who  had  preceded  them,  and  who  welcomed  them 
with  a  complacent  smile.  Cadurcis  hastened  to  assist 
tiady  Annabel  to  dismount,  and  was  a  litüe  confosed 
bat  very  pleased  when  she  assured  him  she  needed  no 
assistanee  but  requested  him  to  take  care  of  Yenetia.  He 
was  just  in  time  to  receive  her  in  his  arms,  where  she 
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fonnd  herself  without  tbe  slightest  embarrassxnent  The 
coolness  of  the  cloisters  was  gratefal  after  their  ride, 
and  thej  lingered  and  laoked  upon  the  old  fountain, 
and  feit  the  freshness  of  its  fall  with  satisfaction  which 
all  alike  expressed.  Ladj  Annabel  and  Yenetia  then 
redred  for  a  while  to  free  themselves  £rom  their  riding 
habitfi,  and  Cadurcis  affectionately  taking  the  arm  of 
Br.  Masham  led  him  a  few  paces,  and  then  almost  in- 
Yolnntarily  exelaimed,  ^^Mj  dear  Doctor,  I  think  I  am 
the  happiest  fellow  that  ever  lived!" 

"That  I  trust  you  may  always  be,  my  dear  boy," 
Said  Doctor  Masham;  *^bat  what  has  called  forth  thia 
paxticalar  exclamation?^^ 

"To  feel  that  I  am  once  more  at  Cadurcis;  to  feel 
that  I  am  here  once  more  with  you  all;  to  feel  that  I 
never  shall  leave  you  again/* 

"Not  again?" 

"Never!"  said  Cadurcis.  "The  experience  of  these 
last  few  weeks,  which  yet  haye  seemed  an  age  in  my 
existence,  has  made  me  resolve  never  to  quit  a  society 
where  I  am  persuaded  I  may  obtain  a  degree  of 
happiness  which  what  is  called  the  world  can  never 
afford  me." 

"What  will  your  guardian  say?" 

"What  care  I?" 

"A  dutiful  wardi" 

"Pohl  the  relations  between  us  were  formed  only 
to  secure  my  welfare.     It  is  secured;  it  will  be  secured 
by  my  own  resolution." 
,     "And  what  is  that?"  inquired  Dr.  Masham. 

Venetia.  L  16 
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"To  marry  Venetia,  if  she  will  accept  me." 

"And  that  you  do  not  doubt!" 

"We  doubt  everything  when  everything  is  at  stake," 
replied  Lord  Cadurcis.  "I  know  that  her  consent  wonld 
ensure  my  happiness;  and  when  I  reflect,  I  cannot  help 
being  equally  persuaded  that  it  would  secure  hers.  Her 
mother  I  think  would  not  be  adverse  to  our  union. 
And  you,  my  dear  Sir,  what  do  you  think?" 

"I  think,"  Said  Doctor  Masham,  "that  whoever 
marries  Venetia  will  marry  the  most  beautiM  and  the 
most  gifted  of  God's  creatures;  I  hope  you  may  marry 
her;  I  wish  you  to  marry  her;  I  believe  you  will  marry 
her,  but  not  yet;  you  are  too  young,  Lord  Cadurcis." 

"Oh!  no,  my  dear  Doctor,  not  too  young  to  marry 
Venetia.  Eemember  I  have  known  her  all  my  life,  at 
least  so  long  as  I  have  been  able  to  form  an  opinion. 
How  few  are  the  men,  my  dear  Doctor,  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  unite  themselves  with  women  whom 
they  have  known,  as  I  have  known  Venetia,  for  more 
than  seven  long  years!" 

"During  five  of  which  you  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  her."  ^ 

"Mine  was  the  fault!  And  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
as  it  may  probably  tum  out,  as  you  yourself  believe  it 
will  tum  out,  that  it  is  as  well  that  we  have  been  se- 
parated  for  this  interval.  It  has  afforded  me  oppor- 
tunities  for  Observation  which  I  should  never  have  en- 
joyed  at  Cadurcis;  and  although  my  lot  either  way 
could  not  have  altered  the  nature  of  things,  I  might 
have  been  discontented,  I  might  have  sighed  for  a  world 
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wMch  now  I  do  not  value.  It  is  true  I  have  not  8een 
Venetia  for  ßve  years,  but  I  find  her  the  same,  or 
changed  only  hy  nature,  and  fulfilling  all  the  rieh 
promise  which  her  childhood  intimated. "  No ,  my  dear 
Doctor,  I  respect  your  opinion  more  than  that  of  any 
man  living;  butnobody,  nothing,  can  persuade  me  thati 
am  not  as  intimately  acqnainted  with  Venetia's  character, 
with  all  her  rare  virtues,  as  if  we  had  never  separated." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  the  Doctor;  "high  as  you 
may  pitch  your  estimate  you  cannot  overvalue  her." 

"Then  why  should  we  not  marry?" 

"Because,  my  dear  friend,  although  you  may  be 
perfectly  acquainted  with  Venetia,  you  cannot  be  per- 
fectly  acquainted  with  yourself." 

"How  so?"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis  in  a  tone  of 
Burprise,  perhaps  a  little  indignant.- 

"  Because  it  is  impossible.  No  young  man  of  eigh- 
teen  ever  possessed  such  precious  knowledge.  I  esteem 
and  admire  you;  I  give  you  every  credit  for  a  good 
heart  and  a  sound  head;  but  it  is  impossible,  at  your 
time  of  life,  that  your  character  can  be  formed;  and 
until  it  be,  you  may  marry  Venetia  and  yet  be  a  very 
miserable  man." 

"It  is  formed,"  said  bis  lordship  firmly;  "there  is 
not  a  subject  important  to  a  human  being  on  which  my 
opinions  are  not  settled." 

"You  may  live  to  change  them  all,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"and  that  very  speedily." 

"Impossible!"  said  Lord  Cadurcis.  "My  dear  Doc- 
tor')  I  cannot  understand  you;  you  say  that  you  hope — 

16* 
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ihat  70U  wish  —  even  that  jon  believe  ihat  I  shall 
many  Yenetia;  and  yet  jou  permit  me  to  infer  ihat  cor 
onioii  will  only  make  us  miserable.  What  do  jou  wish 
nie  to  do?" 

"Go  to  College  for  a  term  or  two." 

"Without  Venetial    I  shonld  die." 

"Well,  if  you  be  in  a  dying  State  you  can  retum." 

"You  joke,  my  dear  Doctor." 

"My  dear  boy,  I  am  perfecdy  serious." 

"But  she  may  marry  somebody  eise?" 

"I  am  your  only  rival,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a 
smile;  "and  thougb  even  Mends  can  scarcely  be  trusted 
ander  such  circumstances,  I  promise  yöu  not  to  betray 
you." 

"Tour  advice  is  not  very  pleasant,"  said  his  lordship. 

"Gdod  advice  seldom  is,"  said  the^Doctor. 

"]\fy  dear  Doctor,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
many  her  —  and  marry  her  at  once.  I  know  her  well, 
you  admit  that  yourself.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
ever  was  a  woman  like  her,  that  there  ever  will  be  a 
woman  like  her.  Nature  has  marked  her  out  from  other 
women,  and  her  education  has  not  been  less  peculiar. 
Her  mystic  breeding  pleases  me.  It  is  something  to 
marry  a  wife  so  fair,  so  pure,  so  refined,  so  accom- 
plished,  who  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly  Ignorant  of  the 
World.  I  have  dreamt  of  such  things;  I  have  paced 
these  old  cloisters  when  a  boy  and  when  I  was  miserable 
at  home-,  and  I  have  had  Tisions,  and  this  was  one.  I 
have  sighed  to  live  alone  with  a  fair  spirit  for  my 
minister.    Yenetia  has  descended  from  heaven  for  me^ 
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And  foT  me  alone.    I  am  resolvedlwillpItick'tihiB  flo^ef 

with  the  dew  npon  its  leayes/* 

"I  did  not  know  I  was  reasoning  with  a  poet/*  said 
the  Doctor,  with  a  smile.  *'Had  I  been  conscious  of 
it,  I  wonld  not  haye  been  so  rasb." 

"I  bave  not  a  grsun  of  poetiy  in  my  composition/* 
Said  bis  lordsbip;  "I  never  could  write  a  yerse;  I  was 
notorions  at  Eton  for  begging  all  their  old  manuscripts 
&om  boys  wben  tbey  left  scbool,  to  crib  from;  bat  I 
hare  a  heart,  and  I  can  feel.  I  love  Venetia  — I  bave 
always  loved  her  —  and,  if  possible,  I  will  many  her, 
and  marry  ber  at  once.'' 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  reappearance  of  the  ladies  at  the  end  of  the 
cloister  terminated  this  conversation,  the  result  of  which 
was  ratber  to  confbnn  Lord  Cadurcis  in  bis  resolation 
of  instantly  nrging  bis  suit,  than  the  reverse.  He  ran 
forward  to  greet  bis  friends  with  a  smile,  and  took  bis 
place  by  the  side  of  Venetia,  whom,  a  little  to  her  sur- 
prise,  be  congratnlated  in  glowing  phrase  on  her  charm- 
iog  costame.  Indeed  she  looked  very  captivating,  with 
a  pastoral  bat,  then  mach  in  fashion,  and  a  dress  as 
simple  and  as  sylvan,  both  showing  to  admirable  ad- 
vantage  ber  long  descending  hair,  and  ber  agile  and 
Bpringy  figore. 

Cadorcis  proposed  that  .they  should  ramble  over  the 
abbey;  be  talked  of  projected  alterations,  as  if  be  really 
bad  the  power  immediately  to  effect  them,  and  was  de« 
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flirous  of  obtaming  tlieir  opinions  before  any  cbange 
was  made.  So  they  ascended  the  staircase  which  many 
years  before  Venetia  had  mounted  for  the  first  time 
with  her  mother,  and  entered  that  series  of  small  and 
ill-furnished  rooms  in  which  Mrs.  Cadurcis  had  princi- 
pally  resided,  and  which  had  undergone  no  change. 
The  old  pictures  were  examined;  these,  all  agreed, 
never  must  move;  and  the  new  fumiture,  it  was  settled, 
must  be  in  character  with  the  building.  Lady  Annabel 
entered  into  all  the  details  with  an  interest  and  anima- 
tion  which  rather  amused  Dr.  Masham.  Venetia  listened 
and  suggested,  and  responded  to  the  frequent  appeals 
of  Cadurcis  to  her  jiidgment  with  an  unconscious  equa- 
nimity  not  less  diverting. 

"Now  here  ^e  really  can  do  something,"  said  his 
lordship  as  they  entered  the  saloon,  or  rather  refectory; 
"here  I  think  we  may  effect  wonders.  —  The  tapestry 
must  always  remain.  Is  it  not  magnificent,-  Venetia? 
—  But  what  hangings  shall  we  have?  —  We  must 
keep  the  old  chairs,  I  think.  —  Do  you  approve  of 
the  old  chairs,  Venetia?  —  And  what  shall  we  cover 
them  with?  —  Shall  it  be  damask?  —  What  do  you 
think,  Venetia?  —  Do  you  like  damask?  —  And  what 
colour  shall  it  be?  —  Shall  it  be  crimson?  —  Shall  it 
be  crimson  damask,  Lady  Annabel?  —  Do  you  think 
Venetia  would  like  crimson  damask?  —  Now,  Venetia, 
do  give  US  the  benefit  of  your  opinion." 

Then  they  entered  the  old  gallery;  here  was  to  be 
a  great  transformation.     Marvels  were  to  be  effected  in 
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the  old  galleiy,  and  many  and  miütiplied  were  ihe  ap- 
peals  to  the  taste  and  fancj  of  Yenetia. 

"I  think,*'  Said  Lord  Cadnrcis,  ^I  sLall  leave  the 
galleiy  to  be  arranged  when  I  am  setQed;  Th«  rooms 
and  the  saloon  shall  be  done  at  once.  I  shall  gire 
Orders  for  them  to  begin  instantly.  Whom  do  you  re- 
commend,  Lady  Annabel?  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
person  at  Southport  who  could  manage  to  do  it,  supei> 
intended  by  our  taste?    Venötia,  what  do  you  think?" 

Yenetia  was  standing  at  the  window,  rather  apart 
from  her  companions,  looking  at  the  old  garden.  Lord 
Cadurcis  joined  her.  "Ah!  it  has  been  sadly  neglected 
since  my  poor  mother^s  time.  We  could  not  do  much 
in  those  days,  but  still  she  loved  this  garden.  I  must 
depend  npon  you  entirely  to  arrange  my  garden,  Ye- 
netia. This  spot  is  sacred  to  you.  You  have  not 
fo^otten  our  labours  here,  have  you,  Yenetia?  Ah! 
those  were  happy  days,  and  these  shall  be  more  happy 
still.  This  is  your  garden;  it  shall  always  be  called 
Venetia's  garden." 

"I  would  have  taken  care  of  it  when  you  were 
away,  but  — " 

"But  what?"  inquired  Lord  Cadurcis  anxiously. 

"We  hardly  feit  authorized,"  replied  Yenetia  very 
calmly.  "We  came  at  first  when  you  left  CadurciB, 
but  at  last  it  did  not  seem  that  our  presence  was  very 
aceeptable." 

"The  brutesi"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"No,  no-,  good  simple  people,  they  were  unused  to 
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Orders  from  stränge  masters,  and  they  were  perplexed. 
Besides,  we  had  no  right  to  interfere." 

"No  right  to  interfere!  Venetia,  my  little  fellow- 
labottrer,  no  right  to  interfere!  Whj  all  is  yours! 
Fancy  your  having  no  right  to  interfere  at  Cadurcis!*' 

Then  they  proeeeded  to  the  park  and  wandered  to 
ihe  margin  of  the  lake.  There  was  not  a  spot,  not  an 
object,  which  did  not  recall  some  adventore  or  ineident 
of  childhood.  Every  moment  Lord  Cadorcis  exclaimed, 
"Venetia!  do  yon  remember  this?"  —  "Venetia!  have 
you  forgotten  that?"  —  and  every  time  Venetia  smiled, 
and  proved  how  faithful  was  her  memory  by  adding 
some  little  immentioned  trait  to  the  lively  reminiscences 
of  her  companion. 

"Well,  after  all,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis  with  a  sigh, 
"my  poor  mother  was  a  stränge  woman,  and,  6od  bless 
her!  used  sometimes  to  worry  me  out  of  my  sensep!  but 
still  she  always  loved  you.  No  one  can  deny  that 
Cherbury  was  a  magic  name  with  her.  She  loved  Lady 
Annabel,  and  she  loved  you,  Venetia.  It  ran  in  the 
blood,  you  see.  She  would  be  happy,  quite  happy,  if 
she  saw  us  all  here  together,  and  if  she  knew  — " 

"Plantagenet,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "you  must 
build  a  lodge  at  this  end  of  the  park.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive  anything  more  effective  than  an  entrance  from 
the  Southport  road  in  this  quarter." 

"Certainly,  Lady  Annabel,  certainly  we  mugt  build 
a  lodge.     Do  not  you  think  so,  Venetia?" 

"Indeed  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement," 
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replied  Venetia;  '^bnt  you  mast  take  care  to  have  a 
\oä^  in  character  'with  the  abbey." 

"Yoa  shall  make  a  drawing  for  it/'  said  Lord  Ca- 
dorcis;  ^\t  sball  be  built  directly,  and  it  shall  be  called 
Venetia  Lodge." 

The  honrs  flew  away,  loitering  in  the  park,  roam- 
«ing  in  the  woods.  Th6y  met  Mistress  Panncefort  and 
her  firiends  loaded  with  plunder,  and  they  offered  to 
Venetia  a  trophy  of  their  snccess;  bnt  when  Venetia, 
merely  to  please  their  kind  hearts,  accepted  their 
tribute  with  cordiality  and  declared  there  was  nothing 
alle  liked  better,  Lord  Cadnrcis  wonld  not  be  satisfied 
nnless  he  immediately  commenced  nntting,  and  each 
moment  he  bore  to  Venetia  the  prodnce  of  bis  sport, 
tili  in  time  she  conld  scarcely  snstain  the  rieh  and  in- 
creasing  bnrden.  At  length  they  bent  their  Steps  to- 
wards  home,  snfficiently  wearied  to  look  forward  with 
welcome  to  rest  and  their  repast,  yet  not  fatigned,  and 
exhilarated  by  the  atmosphere,  for  the  snn  was  now  in 
its  decline,  thongh  in  this  favoured  season  there  were 
yet  honrs  enongh  remaining  of  enchanting  light 

In  the  refectory  they  found,  to  the  snrprise  of  all 
W  their  host,  a  banquet  It  was  just  one  of  those  oc« 
casions  when  nothing  is  expected  and  everything  is 
welcome  and  snrprising;  when,  from  the  nnpremeditated 
^  generally  assnmed,  all  preparation  startles  and 
pleases;  when  even  ladies  are  not  ashamed  to  eat,  and 
fonnality  appears  qnite  banished.  Game  of  all  kinds, 
töal  from  the  lake,  and  piles  of  beautiful  fruit,  made 
^  table  alike  tempting  and  picturesque,     Then  there^ 
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vere  stray  botües  of  rare  wine  disinterred  from  vener- 
able  cellars;  and,  more  inspiriting  even  than  tlie  choice 
wine,  a  host  under  the  influence  of  every  emotion  and 
Bwayed  by  every  circumstance  that  can  male  a  man 
happy  and  delightful.  Oh!  they  were  very  gay,  and 
it  seemed  difficult  to  believe  that  care  or  sorrow,  or 
the  dominion  of  dark  or  ungracious  passions,  conld 
ever  disturb  sympathies  so  complete  and  countenances 
so  radiant. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  Cadurcis,  Venetia  sang  to 
them ;  and  while  she  sang,  the  expression  of  her  coim- 
tenance  and  voice  harmonizing  with  the  arch  hilarity 
of  the  snbjeet,  Plantagenet  for  a  moment  believed  that 
he  beheld  the  little  Venetia  of  his  youth,  that  sunny 
child  so  füll  of  mirth  and  grace,  the  very  recollection 
of  whose  lively  and  bright  existence  might  enliven  the 
gloomiest  hour  and  lighten  the  heaviest  heart. 

Enchanted  by  all  that  surrounded  him,  —  ftill  of 
hope,  and  joy,  and  plans  of  future  felicity,  —  em- 
boldened  by  Üie  kindness  of  the  danghter,  —  Cadurcis 
now  ventured  to  urge  a  request  to  Lady  Annabel,  and 
the  request  was  granted,  —  for  all  seemed  to  feel  that 
it  was  a  day  on  which  nothing  was  to  be  refused 
to  their  friend.  Happy  Cadurcis!  The  child  had 
a  holiday,  and  it  fancied  itself  a  man  enjoying  a 
triumph.  In  compliance,  therefore,  with  his  wish,  it 
was  settled  that  they  should  all  walk  back  to  the  hall; 
even  Br.  Masham  declared  he  was  competent  to  the 
exertion,  but  perhaps  was  half  entrapped  in^o  the  de- 
claration  by  the  promise  of  a  bed  at  Cherbury.     This 
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consent  enchanted  Cadurcis,  who  looked  forward  with 
exquisite  pleasnre  to  the  evening  walk  with  Yenetia. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

Althoügh  the  sun  had  not  set,  it  had  snnk  behind 
tbe  bills  leading  to  Cherbury  wben  our  friends  quitted 
the  abbey.  Gadurcis,  without  hesitation,  offered  bis 
arm  to  Yenetia,  and  whether  from  a  secret  sympathj 
with  bis  wishes,  or  merely  firom  some  fortunate  ac- 
cident,  Lady  Annabel  and  Dr.  Masham  stroUed  on  be- 
fore  without  busying  tbemselyes  too  earnestly  with  their 
companions. 

"And  höw  do  you  think  our  expedition  to  Gadurcis 
has  tumed  out?"  inquired  the  young  lord,  of  Yenetia. 
"Has  it  been  successful?" 

"It  has  been  one  of  the  most  agreeable  days  I  ever 
passed,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  it  has  been  successful,"  rejoined  bis  lord- 
ship-,  "for  my  only  wish  was  to  amuse  you." 

"I  think  we  have  all  been  equally  amused,"  said 
Yenetia.  "I  never  knew  mamma  in  such  good  spirits. 
I  think  ever  since  you  retumed  she  has  been  unusually 
light-hearted." 

"And  you  —  has  my  retum  lightened  only.  her 
heart,  Yenetia?" 

"Indeed  it  has  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  every 
one." 

"And  yet  when  I  first  retumed  I  heard  you  utter  a 
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eomplaint;  the  first  that  to  mj  knowledge  ever  escaped 
your  lips." 

"Ah!  we  cannot  be  always  equally  gay.*^ 

"Onae  you  were,  dear  Venetia." 

*'I  was  a  child  then." 

"And  I,  I  too  was  a  child  yet  I  am  happy,  at  least 
now  that  I  am  with  yon." 

"WeD,  we  are  both  happy  now.'* 

"Oh!  say  that  again,  say  that  again,  Yenetia;  for 
indeed  you  made  me  miserable  when  you  told  me  that 
you  had  changed.  I  cannot  bear  that  you^  Yenetia, 
should  ever  change." 

"It  is  the  course  of  nature,  Plantagenet;  we  all 
change,  everything  changes.  This  day  that  was  so 
bright  is  changing  fast." 

"The  Stars  are  as  beautifnl  as  the  sun,  Yenetia." 

"And  what  do  you  infer?" 

"That  Yenetia,  a  woman,  is  as  beautiftil  as  Yene- 
tia, a  little  girl;  and  should  be  as  happy." 

"Is  beauty  happiness,  Plantagenet?" 

"It  makes  others  happy,  Yenetia  j  and  when  we 
make  others  happy  we  should  be  happy  ourselves." 

"Few  depend  upon  my  influence,  and  I  trust  all  of 
them  are  happy." 

"No  one  depends  upon  your  influence  more  than 
I  do." 

"Well,  then,  be  happy  always." 

"Would  that  I  might!  Ah!  Yenetia,  can  I  ever 
folget  old  days!  You  were  the  solace  of  my  dark 
tshildhood;  you  were  the  charm  that  first  taught  me 
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exifltence  was  enjoyment.  Before  I  caxne  to  Cherbuiy 
I  neyer  was  happy,  and  since  that  honr  —  Ah!  Ve- 
netia,  dear,  dearest  Yenetia,  who  is  like  to  7011!^' 

"Dear  Plantagenet,  yon  were  always  too  kind  to 
me.     Wonld  we  were  children  once  morel" 

"Nay!  my  own  Yenetia,  you  teil  me  eveiything 
changes,  and  we  mnst  not  murmur  at  the  conrse  of 
natnre.  I  wonld  not.  have  onr  childhood  back  again, 
eyen  with  all  its  joys,  for  there  are  others  yet  in  störe 
for  ns,  not  less  pure,  not  less  beantiftil.  We  loved  each 
otber  tben,  Yenetia,  and  we  love  each  other.  now." 

^^My  feelings  towards  yon  have  never  changed, 
Plantagenet;  I  heard  of  yon  always  with  interest,  and 
I  met  yon  again  with  heartfelt  pleasnre." 

^^Ohl  that  morning!  Hare  you  forgotten  that  mom- 
ing?  Do  you  know,  you  will  smile  very  much,  but  I 
really  believe  that  I  ezpected  to  see  my  Yenetia  still 
a  little  girl,  the  very  same  who  greeted  me  when  I 
first  arrived  with  my  mother  and  behaved  so  naughtily! 
And  when  I  saw  you,  and  found  what  you  had  be- 
come,  and  what  I  ought  always  to  have  known  you 
musf  become,  I  was  so  confused  I  entirely  lost  my 
presence  of  mind.  Xou  must  have  thought  me  very 
awkward,  very  stupid?" 

"Indeed,  I  was  rather  gratified  by  observing  that 
you  could  not  meet  us  again  without  emotion.  I  thought 
it  told  well  for  your  heart,  which  I  always  believed  to 
be  most  kind,  at  least,  I  am  sure,  to  us." 

"Kind!  OhI  Yenetia,  that  word  but  ill  describes 
what  my  heart  ever  was,  what  it  now  is,  to  you.  Yenetia! 
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dearest,  ßweetest  Venetia,  can  yon  doubt  for  a  moment 
mj  feelings  towards  your  home,  and  what  inflnence 
must  principally  impel  them?  Am  1  so  duU,  or  you 
so  blind,  Venetia?  Can  I  not  express,  can  you  not 
discover  how  much,  how  ardently,  how  fondly,  how 
devotedly,  I  —  I  —  I  —  love  you?" 

*'I  am  Bure  we  always  loved  each  other,  Planta- 
genet." 

"Yes!  but  not  with  this  love;  not  as  I  love  you 
now!" 

Venetia  stared. 

"I  thought  we  could  not  love  eacb  otber  more  than 
we  did,  Plantagenet,"  at  length  she  said.  "Do  you 
remember  the  jewel  that  you  gave  me?  I  always  wore 
it  until  you  aeemed  to  forget  us,  and  then  I  tbought  it 
looked  so  foolish!  You  remember  what  is  inscribed  on 
it:  —  *To  Venetia,  from  her  affectionate  Brother, 
Plantagenet.'  And  as  a  brother  I  always  loved  you; 
had  I  indeed  been  your  sister  I  could  not  have  loved 
you  more  warmly  and  more  truly." 

"I  am  not  your  brother,  Venetia;  I  wish  not  to  be 
loved  as  a  brother;  and  yet  I  must  be  loved  by  you, 
or  I  shall  die." 

"Whatthen  do  you  wish?"  inquired  Venetia,  with 
great  simplicity. 

"I  wish  you  to  marry  me,"  replied  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"Marry !"  excl^imed  Venetia,  with  a  face  of  wonder. 
" Marry I  Marry  you!     Marry  you,  Plantagenet!" 

"Ay!  is  that  so  wouderful?  I  love  you,  and  if  you 
love  me,  why  should  we  not  marry?" 
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Yeneüa  was  silent  and  looked  npon  the  gronndi 
not  firom  agitation,  for  she  was  quite  calm,  but  in 
tilougbt;  and  then  she  said,  "I  never  thought  of  mar- 
riage  in  mj  life,  Plantagenet;  I  have  no  intention,  no 
wish  to  marry;  I  mean  to  live  always  with  mamma." 

"And  you  shall  always  live  with  mamma,  but  tbat 
need  not  prevent  you  from  marrying  me,"  be  replied. 
"Do  not  we  all  live  togetber  now?  Wbat  will  it 
signify  if  you  dwell  at  Cadurcis  and  Lady  Annabel  at 
Cberbury?  Is  it  not  one  bon^e?  But  at  any  rate,  tbis 
point  sball.not  be  an  obstacle;  for  if  it  please  you  we 
will  all  live  at  Cberbury." 

"You  say  tbat  we  are  bappy  now,  Plantagenet;  ob.! 
let  US  remain  as  we  are." 

"My  own  sweet  girl,  my  sister,  if  you  please,  any 
title,  so  it  be  one  of  fondness,  your  sweet  simplicity 
cbarms  me;  but  believe  me  it  cannot  be  as  you  wish; 
we  cannot  remain  as  we  are  unless  we  marry." 

"Wby  not?" 

"Because  -I  sball  be  wretcbed  and  must  live  eise- 
wbere,  if  indeed  I  can  live  at  all." 

"Ob!  Plantagenet,  indeed  I  tbougbt  you  were  my 
brotber;  wben  I  found  you  after  so  long  a  Separation 
as  kind  as  in  old  days,  and  kinder  still,  I  was  so  glad; 
I  was  so  sure  you  loved  me;  I  tbougbt  I  bad  tbe 
kindest  brotber  in  tbe  world.  Let  us  not  talk  of  any 
otber  love.  It  will,  indeed  it  will,  make  mamma  so 
miserable!" 

"I  am  greatly  mistaken,"  replied  Lord  Cadurcis, 
who  saw  no  obstacle»  to  bis  bopes  in  their  conver* 
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sadon  hitherto,  "if  on  the  oontrary  our  umon  ^ould 
not  prove  fax  from  disagreeable  to  your  mother,  V^ie- 
tia;  I  will  Baj  our  mother,  for  indeed  to  me  she  bas 
been  one." 

"Plantagenet,"  said  Venetia,  in  a  very  eamest  tone, 
*'I  love  you  very  much;  but,  if  you  love  me,  press  me 
on  this  subject  no  more  at  present.  You  have  sur- 
prised,  indeed  you  bave  bewildered  me.  There  are 
thoughts,  there  are  feelings,  there  are  considerations, 
that  must  be  respected,  that  must  influence  me.  Nayl 
do  not  look  so  sorrowful,  Plantagenet  Let  us  be 
happy  now.  To-morrow  —  only  to-morrow  —  and  to- 
morrow  we  are  sure  to  ineet,  we  will  speak  fiirther 
of  all  this;  but  now'  —  now  —  for  a  moment  let  us 
forget  it,  if  we  can  forget  anything  so  stränge.  Nay! 
you  shall  smilel" 

He  did.  Who  could  resist  that  mild  and  winning 
glance!  And  indeed  Lord  Cadurcis  was  scarcely  dis- 
appointed,  and  not  at  all  mortified  at  his  reception,  or, 
as  he  esteemed  it,  the  progress  of  his  suit.  The  con- 
duct  of  Venetia  he  attributed  entirely  to  her  unspphisti- 
cated  nature  and  the  timidity  of  a  virgin  soul.  It  made 
him  prize  even  more  dearly  the  treasure  that  he  be- 
lieved  awaited  him.  -  Silent,  then  —  though  for  a  time 
they  both  struggled  to  speak  on  different  subjects  — 
silent,  and  almost  content,  Cadurcis  proceeded,  with 
ihe  arm  of  Venetia  locked  in  his  and  ever  and  anon 
unconsciously  pressing  it  to  his  teart.  The  rosy  twilight 
had  faded  away,  the  stars  were  stealing  forth,  and  the 
moon  again  glittered.     With  a  soul   softer  than  the 
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tinted  shades  of  eye  and  glowing  like  the  heavens, 
Cadarcis  joined  bis  companions  as  they  entered  the 
gardens  of  Cherbuiy.  When  they  had  arrived  at  home 
it  seemed  that  exhaustion  had  suddenly  sncceeded  all 
the  excitement  of  the  day..  The  Doctor,  who  was 
wearied,  retired  immediately.  Lady  Annabel  pressed 
Cadurcis  to  remain  and  take  tea,  or,  at  least,  to  ride 
home;  but  bis  lordship,  protesting  that  he  was  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  fatigued,  and  anticipating  their 
speedy  nnion  on  the  morrow,  bade  her  good  night,  and 
pressing  with  fondness  the  band  of  Yenetia,  retraced 
bis  Steps  to  the  now  solitary  abbey. 

CHÄPTER  Vn. 

Cadubcis  retumed  to  the  abbey,  but  i\ot  to  slomber. 
That  loYe  of  loneliness  which  had  haunted  bim  from 
bis  boybood,  and  which  ever  asserted  its  sway  when 
under  the  influence  of  bis  passions,  came  over  bim  now 
with  irresistible  power.  A  day  of  enjoyment  had  ter^ 
minated,  and  it  left  bim  melancholy.  Hour  after  hour 
he  paced  the  moon-lit  cloisters  of  bis  abbey,  where 
not  a  sound  disturbed  bim,  save  the  monotonous  fall 
of  the  fountaioj  that  seems  by  some  inexplicable  asso- 
ciation  always  to  blend  with  and  never  to  distorb  our 
feelings;  gay  when  we  are  joyful,  and  sad  amid  our 
sorrow. 

Yet'  was  he  sorrowfiill  He  was  gloomy,  and  feil 
into  a  reverie  about  himself ,  a  subject  to  bim  ever  per- 
plexing  and  distressing.  ^  His  conversation  of  the  mom- 
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ing  with  Doctor  Masham  reeorred  to  him.  What  did 
ihe  Doctor  mean  by  his  character  not  being  fonned, 
and  that  he  might  yet  live  to  change  all  bis  opinions? 
Character!  what  was  character?  It  mnst  be  will;  and 
his  will  was  violent  and  firm.  Young  as  he  was,  he 
had  early  habitaated  himself  to  reflection^  and  the  re- 
stdt  of  bis  mnsings  had  been  a  desire  to  live  away 
from  the  World  with  thöse  he  loved.  The  world,  as 
other  men  viewed  it,  had  no  charms  for  him.  Its  pur- 
stuts  and  passions  seemed  to  him  on  the  whole  paltry 
and  faint  He  could  sympathise  with  great  deeds,  bot 
not  with  bustling  life.  That  which  was  common  did 
not  please  him.  He  loved  things  that  were  rare  and 
Strange;  and  the  spell  that  bound  him  so  strongly  to 
Venetia  Herbert  was  her  nnusual  life,  and  the  singular 
circumstances  of  her  destiny  that  were  not  unknown  to 
him.  True  he  was  young:  but,  lord  of  himself,  youth 
was  associated  with  none  of  Ihose  mortifications  which 
make  the  juvenile  pant  for  manhood.  Oadurcis  valued 
his  youth  and  treasured  it.  He  oould  not  conceive  love, 
and  the  romantic  life  that  love  should  lead,  without  the 
drcumambient  charm  of  youth  adding  fresh  lustre  to 
all  that  was  bright  and  fair,  and  a  keener  relish  to 
every  combination  of  enjoyment.  The  moonbeam  feil 
4ipon  his  mother^s  monument  —  a  tablet  on  the  dbister 
wall  that  recorded  the  birth  and  death  of  Eatherine 
Cadurcis.  His  thoughts  flew  to  his  ancestry.  They 
had  conquered  in  France  and  Palestine,  and  left  a 
memorable  name  to  the  annalist  of  bis  oountry.  Those 
days  were  past,  and  yet  Cadurcis  feit  withüi  him  the 
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desire,  perhaps  the  power,  of  emuUting  tbem;  bat  what 
remained?  What  career  was  open  in  tihk  mechanieal 
age  to  the  chlrahic  genius  of  his  race?  Was  he  lais* 
pkeed  then  in  life?  The  applanse  of  nations  —  there 
was  something  grand  and  exciting  in  such  a  possession. 
To  be  the  marvel  of  mankind  what  wonld  he  not 
hazard?  Dreams,  dreäms!  If  his  ancestors  were  valiant 
ands  celebrated  it  remained  for  him  to  riyal,  to  ezcel 
them,  at  least  in  one  respect«  Their  Coronet  had  never 
rested  on  a  brow  fairer  than  the  one  for  which  he 
destined  it.  Venetia  then,  independently  of  his  pas- 
sionate  love,  was  the  only  apparent  object  worth  his 
pnrsnit  —  the  only  thing  in  this  world  that  had  realized 
his  dreams  —  dreams  sacred  to  his  own  musing  soul, 
.that  even  she  had  never  shared  or  guessed.  And 
ehe,  sbe  was  to  be  his.  He  could  not  donbt  it;  but 
to-morrow  would  decide;  to-morrow  would  seal  his 
trinmpli. 

His  sleep  was  short  and  restless; .  he  had  almost 
ontwatched  the  stars,  and  yet  he  rose  with  the  eaily 
mom.  His  first  thought  was  of  Venetia;  he  was  im- 
patient  for  the  interview  —  the  interview  she  pro- 
mised,  and  even  proposed.  The  fresh  air  was  grate- 
ful  to  him;  he  bounded  along  to  Cherbury,  and  brushed 
the  dew  in  his  progress  from  the  tall  grass  and  shrubs. ' 
In  sight  of  the  hall,  he  for  a  moment  paused.  He 
was  before  his  accnstomed  hour;  and  yet  he  was  al- 
ways  too  soon.  Not  to-day,  though,  not  to-day ;  snddenly 
he  roshes  forward  and  Springs  down  the  green  vista, 
for  Venetia  is  on  the  terrace,  and  alonel 
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Always  kind,  this  xnoming  she  greeted  him  witK 
unusual  affection.  Never  bad  she  seemed  to  bim  so 
exquisitely  beautifni.  Perbaps  ber  countenance  to-daj- 
was  more  pale  tban  wont.  Tbere  seemed  a  softness 
in  ber  eyes  usually  so  brilliant  and  even  dazzling; 
tbe  accents  of  ber  salutation  were  suppressed  aad 
tender. 

**I  tbougbt  you  would  be  bere  early,"  sbe  remarked, 
"and  tberefore  I  rose  to  meet  you." 

Was  be  to  infer  from  tbis  artless  confession  tbat 
bis  image  bad  baunted  ber  in  ber  dreams,  or  only  tbat 
sbe  would  not  delay  tbe  conversation  on  wbicb  bis 
bappiness  depended?  He  could  scarcely  doubt  wbicb 
Version  to  adopt  wben  sbe  took  bis  arm  and  led 
bim  from  tbe  terrace  to  walk  wbere  tbey  could  not  be 
disturbed. 

"Dear  Plantagenet/*  sbe  said  —  "for  indeed  you 
'  are  very  dear  to  me  —  I  told  you  last  nigbt  tbat  I 
would  speak  to  you  to-day  on  your  wisbes,  tbat  are 
so  kind  to  me  and  so  mucb  intended  for  my  bappi- 
ness. I  do  not  love  su^pense;  but  indeed  last  nigbt  I 
was  too  mucb  surprised,  too  mucb  overcome  by  wbat 
occurred,  tbat,  exbausted  as  I  naturally  was  by  all  our 
pleasure,  I  could  not  teil  you  wbat  I  wisbed;  indeed  I 
could  not,  dear  Plantagenet." 

"My  own  Venetial" 

"So  I  bope  you  will  always  deem  me;  for  I  sbould 
be- very  unbappy  if  you  did  not  love  me,  Plantagenet 
• —  more  unbappy  tban  I  bave  even  been  tbese  last 
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two  jears;  and  I  bave  been  very  unbappy,  very  im- 
Lappy  indeed,  Plantagenet'^ 

"Unbappy!  Venetia;  my  Venetia  nnhappy?" 

"Listen!  I  will  not  weep.  I  can  control  my  feel- 
ings.  I  have  learnt  to  do  this;  it  is  very  sad,  and 
very  different  to  what  my  life  once  was;  but  I  can 
do  it" 

"You  amaze  me!" 

Venetia  sigbed,  and  then  resumed,  but  in  a  tone 
moum^  and  low,  and  yet  to  a  degree  firm. 

"You  bave  been  away  five  years,  Plantagenet." 

"But  you  bave  pardoned  tbat." 

"I  never  blamed  you;  I  bad  notbing  to  pardon.  It 
was  well  for  yop  to  be  away;  and  I  rejoice  your  ab- 
sence  bas  been  so  profitable  to  you." 

"But  it  was  wicked  to  bave  been  so  silent" 

"Ob!  no,  no,  no.  Sucb  ideas  never  entered  into 
my  bead,  nor  even  mamma^s.  You  were  very  yoüng; 
you  did  as  all  would,  as  all  must  do.  Harbour  not 
BtLch  tbougbts.  Enougb,  you  bave  retumed  and  love 
US  yet." 

"Love!  adore!" 

"Pive  years  are  a  long  space  of  time,  Plantagenet. 
Events  will  bappen  in  five  years,  even  at  Cberbury. 
I  told  you  I  was  cbanged." 

"Yes!"  Said  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  a  voice  of  some 
Anxiety,  witb  a  scrutinizing  eye. 

"You  left  me  a  bappy  cbild;  you  find  me  a  woman, 
— ■  and  a  miserable  one." 
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^^Qtood  Ood!  Yeoetia,  ihifl  suspense  is  awful.  Be 
brief,  I  pray  you.     Has  any  one  — " 

Venetia  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  perplexity. 
She  could  not  comprehend  the  idea  that  impelled  bis 
intemiption. 

**Go  on,"  Lord  Cadurcis  added,  after  a  short  pause; 
"I  am  indeed  all  anxiety." 

"You  remember  that  Cbristmäs  wbicb  yeu  passed 
at  tbe  hall  and  Walking  at  night  in  the  galleiy,  and — ^* 

"Well!  Your  mother  —  I  shall  never  forget  it" 

"You  found  her  weeping  when  you  were  once  at 
Marringhurst.     You  told  me  of  it" 

"Ay!   ayl" 

"There  is  a  wing  of  our  house  shut  up.  We  often 
talked  of  it/' 

"Often,  Venetia;  it  was  a  mystery." 

"I  have  penetrated  it,^^  replied  Venetia  in  a  solemn 
tone;  "and  never  have  I  known  what  happiness  is 
suice/' 

"Yes,  yes!"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  very  pale,  and  in 
a  whisper. 

"Plantagenet,  I  have  a  father." 

Lord  Cadurcis  started,  and  for  an  instant  bis  arm 
quitted  Venetia^s.  At  lengtb  be  said  in  a  gloomy 
voice,  "I  know  it" 

"Know  it!"  exclaimed  Venetia  with  astonishment 
"Wbo  could  have  told  you  the  secret?" 

"It  is  no  Beeret,"  replied  Cadurcis;  "would  that  it 
were!" 

"Would  that  it  were!  How  stränge  you  speak,  bow 
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Btraoge  jou  look,  Plantagenett    If  it  be  no  seeret  that 

I  iiave  a  father,  why  Üus  coneidalment  then?  I  know 

that  I  am  not  the  child  of  shame!'*  sb«  added,  alter  a 

^moment's  pause,  witb  an  air  of  pride.     A  tear  stole 

.  down  tbe  cbeek  of  Cadnrcis. 

"Plantagenet!  dear,  good  Plantagenet!  mj  brotber! 
m7  own  brotber!  —  see,  t  kneel  to  you;  Venetia  kneels 
to  you!  yonr  own  Venetia!  —  Venetia  tbat  you  lovel 
Ob!  if  you  knew  tbe  load  tbat  is  on  my  spirit  bearing 
me  down  to  a  grave  wbicb  I  would  almost  welcome, 
you  would  speak  to  me;  you  would  teil  me  all.  —  I 
have  sigbed  for  tbis;  I  bave  longed  for  tbifi;  I  bave 
prayed  for  tbis.  To  meet  some  one  wbo  would  speak 
to  me  of  my  fatber  —  wbo  bad  beard  of  bim,  wbo 
knew  bim  —  bas  been  for  years  tbe  only  tbougbt  of 
my  being,  tbe  only  object  for  wbicb  I  exiated.  And 
now,  bere  comes  Plantagenet,  my  brotber!  my  own 
brotber!  and  be  knows  all,  —  and  be  will  teil  me; 
yes,  tbat^be  will;  be  will  teil  bis  Venetia  all,  —  all!" 

"Is  tbere  not  your  motber?'*  said  Lord  Cadureis, 
in  a  broken  tone. 

"Forbidden,  utterly  forbidden.  If  I  speak,  tbey 
teil  me  bejr  beart  will  break;  and  therefore  mine  is 


"Have  you  no  friend?" 
"Are  not  you  my  friend?" 
"Doctor  Masbam?" 

"I  bave  applied  to  bim;  be  teils  me  tbat  ba  Hvet) 
and  tben  be  sbakes  bis  bead." 

"You  never  saw  your  fatber;  tbink  not  of  hiOL^ 
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^'Not  ihink  of  him!"  exclaimed  Venetia,  with  ex- 
traordinary  energy.  "Of  what  eise?  For  what  do  I 
live  but  to  tliink  of  him?  What  object  have  I  in  life 
bnt  to  see  him?    I  have  seen  him  —  once." 

"Ah!" 

"I  know  his  form  hj  heart,  and  yet  it  was  but  a 
shade.  OhI  what  a  shade!  —  what  a  glorious,  what 
an  immortal  shade  I  If  gods  were  upon  earth  they  would 
be  like  my  father!" 

"His  deeds,  at  least,  are  not  godlike,"  observed 
Lord  Cadnrcis  dryly,  and  with  some  bittemess. 

"I  deny  itl"  said  Venetia,  her  eyes  sparkling  with 
fire,  her  form  dilated  with  enthnsiasm,  and  involuntarily 
withdrawing  her  arm  firom  her  companion.  Lord  Ca- 
dnrcis looked  exceedingly  astonished. 

"Yon  deny  it!"  he  exclaimed.  "And  what  shoold 
yon  know  abont  it?" 

"Nature  whispers  to  me  that  nothing  but  what  is 
grand  and  noble  could  be  breathed  by  those  lips,  or 
fulfilled  by  that  form." 

"I  am  glad  you  have  not  read  his  works,"  said 
Lord  Gadurcis,  with  increased  bittemess.  "As  for  his 
conduct,  your  moth^  is  a  living  evidence  of  his  honour, 
his  generosity,  and  his  virtue." 

"My  mother!"  said  Venetia,  in  a  softened  voice; 
"and  yet  he  loved  my  mother!" 

"She  was  his  victim,  as^a  thousand  others  may 
have  been." 

"She  is  his  wife!"  replied  Venetia,  with  some 
anxiety. 
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"Tes,  a  deserted  wife;  is  that  preferable  to  being  a 
cherished  Ynistress?  More  hononrable,  but  scarcelj  less 
htmiiliatmg.^^ 

"She  must  have  misunderstood  him,"  said  Yenetia» 
"I  haye  pemsed  the  secret  yows  of  bis  passion,  I  bave 
read  bis  praises  of  her  beantjr,  I  bave  pored  over  the 
rnnsic  of  bis  emotions  wben  be  £rst  became  a  fatber;  — 
jQSy  be  bas  gazed  on  me  —  even  tboagb  but  for  a 
moment  —  witb  love!  Over  me  be  bas  breatbed  fortb 
the  hallo wed  blessing  of  a  parenti  That  transcendent 
fonn  bas  pressed  bis  lips  to  mine,  and  beld  me  witb 
fondness  to  bis  beart!  And  sball  I  credit  augbt  to  bis 
dishonour?  Is  tbere  a  being  in  existence  wbo  can  per- 
suade  me  be  is  beartless  or  abandoned?  NoI  I  love 
bim!  I  adore  bimi  I  am  devoted  to  bim  witb  all  the 
energies  of  my  being!  I  live  only  on  the  memoiy  that 
he  lives,  and  were  be  to  die,  I  sbould  pray  to  my  God 
that  I  might  join  bim  witbout  delay  in  a  wprld  wbere 
it  cannot  be  justice  to  separate  a  cbild  from  a  fatber/' 

And  tbis  was  Venetial  —  tbe  fair!  tbe  serene  Ve- 
netia!  tbe  young,  tbe  inexperienced  Venetia!  pausing, 
as  it  were,  on  tbe  parting  thresbold  of  girlbood,  wbom 
but  a  few  bours  since,  be  bad  fancied  could  scarcely 
have  proved  a  passion;  wbo  appearßd  to  bim  barely 
to  cqmprebend  tbe  meaning  of  bis  advances;  for  wbose 
caLmness  or  wbose  coldness  be  bad  consoled  bimself  by 
the  flatteiing  conviction  of  her  unknowing  innocence. 
Before  bim  stood  a  beautiful  and  inspired  Mssnad,  her 
eye  flasbixig  supematural  fire,  her  form  elevated  above 
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her  acQUStomed  statore,  defianee  on  her  swelling  brow, 
Aad  passion  oa  her  qnivering  lip! 

GrenÜe  and  sensitive  as  Gcidurcis  ever  appeared  to 
ihose  he  loved,  there  was  in  his  soul  a  deep  and  nn* 
fathomed  well  of  passions  that  had  been  never  stirred, 
and  a  bitter  and  mocking  spirit  in  his  brain,  of  which 
he  was  himself  unconscious.  He  had  repaired  this 
hopefiil  mom  to  Cherbury  to  receive,  as  he  believed, 
the  plighted  faith  of  a  simple  and  affectionate,  perhaps 
grateful  jgirl.  That  her  unsophisticated  and  untutored 
spirit  might  not  receive  the  advances  of  his  heart  with 
an  equal  and  corresponding  ardour,  he  was  prepared. 
It  pleased  him  that  he  should  watch  the  gradual  deve- 
lopment  of  this  bud  of  sweet  affections,  waiting,  with 
proud  anxiety,  her  fragrant  and  her  fuU-blown  love. 
But  now  it  appeared  that  her  coldness  or  her  indif- 
ferenoe  might  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  the 
one  to  which  he  had  attributed  it,  —  the  innocence  of 
an  inexperienced  mind.  This  girl  was  no  stranger  to 
powerful  passions;  she  coul^  love,  and  love  with  fer- 
vency,  with  devotion,  with  enthusiasm.  This  child  of 
joj  was  a  woman  of  deep  and  thonghtful  sorrows» 
brooding  in  solitude  over  high  resolves  and  passionate 
aspirations.  Why  were  not  the  emotions  of  such  a 
tnmultuous  soul  excited  hj  himself?  To  him  she  was 
calm  and  imperturbable;  she  called  him  brother  —  she 
treated  him  as  a  child.  Bat  a  picture,  a  fsaitatftic 
shade,  could  raise  in  her  a  tempestnous  swell  of  senti- 
ment  that  transformed  her  whole  mind,  and  changed 
the  colour  of  all  her  hopes  and  thoughts.     Deeply  pre- 
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jndiced  against  lier  &iher,  CadnreiB  now  bated  him, 
and  witk  a  feil  and  ferocious  eamestnesB  that  £bw 
boMHMi  but  bis  could  praye.  Pale  witb  rage,  be 
groimd  bk  teetb  and  watcbed  ber  witb  a  glanee  of 
sarcastic  aversion. 

"You  lad  me  bere  to  listen  to  a  comsmnication 
which  interested  me/'  be  at  lengtb  said;  *'bave  I 
heard  it?"  , 

Eis  altered  tone,  tbe  air  of  bau^btiness  wbicb  be 
assumed,  were  not  lost  upon  Venetia.  Sbe  endeavoured 
to  collect  berself ,  but  sbe  besitated  to  replj. 

^*I  repeat  my  inquirj/'  said  Cadurcis.  ^^Have  you 
me  bere  only  to  inform  me  tbat  you  bave'a 
father,  and  tbat  you  adore  bim,  or  bis  picture?" 

"I  led  you  bere,"  replied  Venetia,  in  a  subdued 
tone,  and  looking  on  tbe  ground,  "to  tbank  you  for 
joxa  loye,  and  to  confess  to  you  tbat  I  love  anotber." 

"Love  anotherl"  exclaimed  Cadurcis,  in  a  tone  of 
derision.  "Simpleton!  Tbe  best  tbing  your  motber 
can  do  is  to  lock  you  up  in  tbe  cbamber  witb  tbe 
picture  tbat  bas  produced  sucb  manrellous  effects/' 

"I  am  no  simpleton,  Plantagenet,"  rejoined  Venetia, 
very  quietly,  "but  one  wbo  is  acting  as  sbe  tbinks 
right;  and  not  only  as  ber  mind,  but  as  ber  beart 
proo^ts  b«r." 

Tbey  bad  stopped  in  tbe  earlier  part  of  tbis  con- 
versadon  on  a  little  plot  of  turf  surroimded  by  sbrubs; 
Cadorcis  walked  up  aad  down  tbis  area  witb  angry 
Steps,  occasionally  glancing  at  Venetia  witb  a  lock  of 
BiOKt]&e»tio&  and  disjdeasure. 
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"I  teil  you,  Veneria,"  he  at  length  said,  "that  you 
are  a  little  fool.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
you  cannot  marry  me  becanse  you  love  another?  Is 
not  that  other,  by  yonr  own  account,  yonr  father? 
Love  .him  as  mach  as  you  like.  Is  that  to  prevent  you 
from  loving  your  husband  also?" 

"Plantagenet,  you  are  rüde,  and  unnecessarily  so," 
Said  Venetia.  *^I  repeat  to  you  again,  and  for  the  last 
time,  that  all  my  heart  is  my  fatber^s.  It  would  be 
wicked  in  me  to  marry  you,  because  I  cannot  love  you 
as  a  husband  should  be  loved.  I  can  never  love  you 
as  I  love  my  father.  However,  it  is  useless  to  talk 
upon  this  subject  I  have  not  even  the  power  of 
marrying  you  if  I  wished,  foi^  I  have  dedicated  myself 
to  my  father  in  the  name  of  Grod;  and  I  have  oflPered  a 
vow,  to  be  registered  in  heaven,  that  thenceforth  I 
would  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  restored  to 
bis  heart" 

"I  congratulate  you  on  your  parent,  Miss  Herbert." 

"I  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  proud  of  him,  though, 
alasl  I  can  only  feel  it. .  But,  whatever  yöur  opinion 
may  be  of  my  father,  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  you 
are  speaking  to  bis  child." 

"I  shall  State  my  opinion  respecting  your  father, 
madam,  with  perfect  unreserve,  wherever  and  whenever 
I  choöse;  quite  convinced  that,  however  you  esteem 
that  opinion,  it  will  not  be  widely  difPerent  from  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  only  parent  whom  you  ought  to 
respect  and  whom  you  are  bound  to  obey." 

"And  I  can  teil  you,  Sir,  that  whatever  your  opi- 
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nion  ig  on  any  subject  it  will  never  inflaence  mine.  If, 
indeed,  I  were  the  mistress  of  my  own  destiny  —  wUcfa 
I  am  not  —  it  wonld  have  been  eqoally  out  of  my 
power  to  have  acted  as  you  have  so  singnlarly  pro- 
posed.  I  do  not  wish  to  marry,  and  marry  I  never 
will;  bnt  were  it  in  my  power ^  or  in  accordance  with 
my  wish,  to  nnite  my  fate  for  ever  with  another^s,  it 
shouid  at  least  be  with  one  to  whom  I  could  look  np 
with  reverence,  and  even  with  admiration.  He  shonld 
Ibe  at  least  a  man,  and  a  great  man;  one  with  whose 
name  the  world  rang;  perhaps  like  my  father,  a  genios 
and  a  poet" 

^^A  genios  and  a  poet!"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadnrcis, 
in  a  fiiry,  stamping  with  passion;  "are  these  fit  terms 
to  nse  when  speaking  of  the  most  abandoned  profligate 
of  bis  age?  —  A  man  whose  name  is  synonymons  with 
infamy,  and  which  no  one  dares  to  breathe  in  civilised 
life;  —  whose  very  blood  is  poUution,  as  you  will 
some  day  feel;  —  who  has  violated  every  tie,  and  de- 
rided  every  principle,  by  which  society  is  maintained; 
—  whose  life  is  a  living  Illustration  of  bis  own  shame- 
lesB  doctrines;  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  traitor  to  bis 
King  and  an  apostate  from  bis  God!^* 

Curiosity,  overpowering  even  Indignation,  had  per- 
niitted  Yenetia  to  listen  even  to  this  turade.  Pale  as  her 
companion,  but  with  a  glance  of  withering  scom,  she 
exdaimed,  ^^Passionate  and  ill-*mannered  boyl  words 
cannot  express  the  disgust  and  the  contempt  with  which 
you  inspire  me/'  She  spoke  and  she  disappeared.  Ca- 
duieb  was  neither  able  nor  desirous  to  airest  her  flight 
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He  remained  rooted  to  die  groond,  mtitteritig  to  Mn»elf 
Hie  Word  ^^boy!"  Suddenly  raising  hia  arm  aad  lookmg 
up  to  the  sky,  he  exclaimed,  ^'The  Illusion  is  midied! 
Farewell,  Cherbttryl  « —  farewell,  Gadurcia!  —  a  wider 
theatre  awaits  mel  I  bave  been  too  long  tbe  slave  of 
soft  affections!  —  I  root  them  out  of  mj  beart  for  ever ! " 
and,  fitting  the  actioa  to  the  phrase,  h  seemed  that  he 
horled  upon  the  earth  all  tbe  tender  emotionB  of  bis 
soul.  ^'Woman!  hencefordi  yon  sball  be  mj  gpoM  I 
bave  now  no  feeling  bat  for  myself.  When  ehe  spoke 
I  might  bave  been  a  boy;  —  I  am  a  boy  no  longer. 
What  I  sball  do  I  know  no):;  bat  this  I  know,  the 
World  sball  ring  with  my  name;  I  will  be  a  man,  and 
a  great  manl^' 

CHAPTEE  Vni. 

Thb  agitation  of  Venetia  on  her  retam  was  not 
nnnoticed  by  her  mother;  bat  Lady  Annabel  asciibed 
it  to  a  far  different  cause  than  the  real  one.  Bhe  was 
rather  surprised  when  the  breakfast  passed,  and  Lord 
Oadurois  did  not  appear;  somewhat  perplexed  when  her 
daughter  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of  retiring  to 
her  own  Chamber;  bat,  with  that  self-restraint  of  which 
she  was  so  complete  a  mistress,  Lady  Annabel  uttored 
no  remark. 

Onee  more  alone,  Venetia  coold  only  repeat  to  her- 
seif  the  wild  words  Ihat  had  borst  from  Plantogenef  s 
lips  in  reference  to  her  father.  What  could  they  mean? 
Wb  morals  might  be  misrepresented,  bis  opinions  might 
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be  m^nmderstood;  stupidity  migbt  not  comprehend  hin 
doctrines  —  malignity  might  torture  them;  äie  porest 
sages  have  been  accnsed  of  immoraKty,  —  the  most 
pious  pbüosophers  have  been  denonnced  as  blasplie- 
mous:  bnt,  "a  traitor  to  bis  King"  —  ihat  was*  a 
tangible,  an  intelligible^proposition,  —  one  with  whieh 
all  might  grapple,  —  which  could  be  easilj  disproyed 
if  false,  scarcely  proponnded  were  it  not  trae.  "False 
to  bis  King!"  How  false?  Where?  When?  What 
mystery  involved  her  life?  Unhappy  girll  in  vain  she 
struggied  with  the  overwhehning  bürden  of  her  sorrows. 
Now  she  regretted  that  she  had  quarrelled  with  Cada]> 
eis;  it  was  evident  ihat  he  knew  everyihing  and  woiild 
Have  told  her  all.  And  then  she  blamed  him  f>r  his 
barsh  and  nnfeeling  demeanonr,  and  his  total  want  of 
sjmpathy  with  her  cmel  and  peiplexing  sitoation.  She 
bad  intended,  she  had  stnxggled  to  be  so  kind  to  him; 
she  thonght  she  had  such  a  piain  tele  to  teil  that  he 
'wonld  have  listened  to  it  in  eonsiderate  silence,  and 
bowed  to  her  necessary  and  inevitable  decision  withont 
a  murmnr.  Amid  all  these  harassing  emotions  her  mind 
tossed  about  like  a  ship  wiihout  a  rudder,  until,  in  her 
despair,  she  almost  resolved  to  confess  everything  to 
her  mother,  and  to  request  her  to  soothe  and  enlighten 
her  agitated  and  confounded  mind.  Bnt  what  hope  was 
there  of  solace  or  Information  from  snch  a  quarter? 
I^ftdy  AnnabeVs  was  not  a  mind  to  be  diverted  from 
her  purpose.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  conduct 
of  her  husband,  it  was  evident  that  Lady  Annabel  had 
traced  out  a  eourse  from  which  she  had  resolved  not  to 
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depart  She  remembered  the  eamest  and  repeated  ad- 
vice  of  Dr.  Masham,  that  virtttous  and  intelligent  man 
who  never  advised  anything  but  for  their  benefit  How 
solemnly  had  he  enjoined  upon  her  never^  to  speak  to 
her  mother  upon  the  subject,  unless  she  wished  to  pro- 
duce  miserj  and  distress!  And  what  could  her  mother 
teil  her?  Her  fa,ther  lived  — :  he  had  abandoned  her  — 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  criminal  and  shunned  hj  the 
Society  whose  laws  and  prejudices  he  had  alike  o«itraged« 
Why  should  she  revive,  amid  the  comparative  happiness 
and  serenity  in  which  her  mother  now  lived,  the  bitter 
recoUection  of  the  almost  intolerable  misfortune  of  her 
existence?  No!  Venetia  was  resolved  to  be  a  solitary 
yictim.  In  spite  of  her  passionate  and  romantic  devotion 
to  her  father  she  loved  her  mother  with  perfect  affection, 
—  the  mother  who  had  dedicated  her  life  to  her  child, 
and  at  least  hoped  she  had  spared  her  any  share  in 
their  common  unhappiness.  And  this  father,  whose 
imäge  haunted  her  dreams,  —  whose  unknown  voice 
seemed  sometimes  to  float  to  her  quick  ear  upon  the 
wind,  — could  he  be  that  abandoned  being  that  Cadur- 
cis  had  described,  and  that  all  around  her,  and  all  the 
«ircumstances  of  her  life,.would  seem  to  indicate?  Alas! 
it  might  be  truth;  alas!  it  seemed  like  truth:  and  for 
one  so  lost,  so  utterly  irredeemable,  was  she  to  murmur 
against  that  pure  and  benevolent  parent  who  had 
cherished  her  with  such  devotion,  and  stiatched  her 
perhaps  firom  disgrace,  dishonour,  and  despair! 

And  Cadurcis,  —  would  he  retum?     With  all  his 
violence,  the  kind  Cadurcis!     Never  did  she  need  a 
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brotber  more  than  now;  and  now  he  was  absent,  aud 
shd  liad  parted  with  him  in  anger,  deep,  almost  deadly: 
ehe,  too,  who  liad  never  before  uttered  a  barsh  word  to 
a  human  being,  who  had  been  involYed  in  onlj  one 
qnarrel  in  her  life,  and  tbat  abnost  unconsciously,  and 
which  had  nearly  broken  her  heart  She  wept,  bitterly 
ßhe  wept,  this  poor  Venetia! 

Bj  one  of  those  mental  efforts  which  her  stränge 
lot  ofi»n  forced  her  to  practise,  Venetia  at  length  com* 
posed  herseif,  and  retumed  to  the  room  whera  she  be- 
lleved  she  would  meet  her  mother,  and  hoped  she 
should  see  Cadorcis.  Hd  was  not  there;  bat  Lady 
Annabel  was  seated  as  calm  and  busied  as  lu^al;  the 
Doctor  had  departed.  Even  bis  presence  would  have 
proved  a  relief ,  however  slight,  to  Venetia,  who  dreaded 
at  this  moment  to  .be  alone  with  her  mother.  She  had 
no  cause,  however,  for  alarm;  Lord  Cadurcis  never  ap- 
peared,  and  was  absent  even  from  dinner;  xhe  d&y  died 
away,  and  still  he  was  wanting;  and  at  length  Venetia 
bade  her  usual  good  night  to  Lady  Annabel,  and  re- 
ceived  her  usual  blessing  and  embrace  without  bis  name 
baving  been  even  mentioned. 

Venetia  passed  a  disturbed  night,  haunted  by  pain- 
M  dreams,  in  which  her  father  and  Cadurcis  were  both 
mixed  up,  and  with  images  of  pain,  confusion,  disgrace, 
and  misery;  but  the  morrow,  at  least,  did  not  prolong 
her  suspenso,  for  just  as  she  had  joined  her  mother  at 
breakfast,  Mistress  Pauncefort,  who  had  been  despatched 
OQ  some  domestic  mission  by  her  mistress,  entered  with 
a  face  of  wonder,  and  began  as  usual  —  "Only  think, 
tl  Fweita./.  18 
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my  lady;  well  to  be  sure,  who  would  have  thouglit  it? 
I  am  quite  confident  for  my  own  part  I  was  quite  taken 
aback  when  I  liea^^d  it;  and  I  could  not  have  believed 
my  ears,  if  John  had  not  told  me  himself,  and  he  had 
it  fröm  bis  lordship's  own  man." 

"Well,  Pauncefort,  what  haveyou  to  say?"  inqnired 
Lady  Annabel,  very  calmly. 

"And  never  to  send  no  note,  my  lady;  at  least  I 
have  not  seen  one  come  up.  That  makes  it  so  very  stränge.'* 

"Makes  what,  Panncefort?" 

"Why,  my  lady,  doesn't  your  la*ship  know  bis  lord- 
ship  left  the  abbey  yesterday  and  never  said  nothing  to 
nobody;  rode  off  without  a  word,  by  your  leave  or  with 
your  leave?  To  be  sure  he  always  was  the  oddest 
young  gentleman  as  ever  I  met  with;  and,  as  I  said  to 
John;  John,  says  I,  I  hope  bis  lordship  has  not  gone 
to  join  t\e  gipsies  again." 

Yenetia  looked  into  a  teacup,  and  then  touched  an 
egg,  and  then  twirled  a  spoon;  but  Lady  Annabel 
seemed  quite  imperturbable,  and  only  observed,  "Pro- 
bably  bis  guardian  is  ill  and  he  has  been  suddenly 
summoned  to  town.  Lwish  you  would  bring  my  knit< 
tmg-;needles,  Pauncefort"  * 

The  autumn  passed,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  never  re- 
tumed  to  the  abbey  and  never  wrote  to  any  of  bis  late 
companions.  Lady  Annabel  never' mentioned  bis  name; 
and  although  she  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  in 
life  but  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  her  child,  this 
Strange  mother  never  onee  consulted  Yenetia  on  the 
probable  occasion  of  bis  sudden  departure  and  his  Sin- 
gular conduct. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Party  feeling  perhaps  never  ran  higher  in  England 
than  during  the  period  immediately  subseqnent  to  the 
expnlsion  of  the  Coalition  Ministry.  After  the  inde- 
fatigable  faction  of  the  American  var,  and  the  flagrant 
Union  with  Lord  North,  the  Whig  party,  and  espedially 
Charles  Fox,  then  in  the  füll  vigonr  of  his  hold  and 
ready  mind,  were  stnng  to  the  quick  that  all  their  re- 
morseless  efforts  to  obtain  and  preserve  the  govemment 
of  the  country  should  terminate  in  the  preferment  and 
apparent  permanent  .power  of  a  mere  boy. 

Next  to  Charles  Fox,  perhaps  the  most  eminent  and 
influential  member  of  the  Whig  party  was  Lady  Mont- 
eagle.  The  daughter  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
powerful  peers  in  the  kingdom,  possessing  very  lively 
talents  and  many  fascinating  accomplishments,  the  mis- 
tress  of  a  great  establishment,  very  beautiful,  and, 
although  she  had  been  married  some  years,  still  young, 
the  celebrated  wife  of  Lord  Monteagle  found  herseif  the 
centre*of  a  circle  alike  powerful,  brilliant,  and  reflned. 
She  was  the  Muse  of  the  Whig  party,  at  whose  shrine 
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Gvery  man  of  wit  and  fashion  was  proud  to  offer  Ms 
flattering  incense;  and  her  hoase  became  not  merelj  the 
flAvourite  scene  of  their  social  pleasures,'but  the  sacred 
temple  of  their  political  rites;  here  many  a  manoeuvre 
was  planned  and  many  a  scheme  suggested;  many  a 
conyert  enroUed  and  many  a  votary  initiated. 

Beclining  on  a  couch  in  a  boudoir,  which  she  was 
assnred  was  the  exact  fac-simile  of  that  of  Marie  An- 
toinette,  Lady  Monteagle,  with  an  eye  sparkling  with 
excitement  and  a  cheek  flushed  with  ismotion,  appeared 
deeply  interested  in  a  volume,  from  which  she  raised 
her  head  as  her  husband  entered  the  room. 

"Gertrude,  my  love,"  said  his  lordship,  "I  have 
asked  the  new  bishop  to  dine  with  us  to-day.*' 

•My  dear  Henry,"  replied  her  ladyship,  "what  cotild 
induce  you  to  do  anything  so  strai^e?" 

'*I  suppose  I  have  made  a  mistake,  aa  usual,"  said 
his  lordship,  shrugging  his  Shoulders,  with  a  smile. 

"My  dear  Henry,  you  know  you  may  ask  whom^ 
ever  you  like  to  your  house.  I  never  find  fault  with 
what  you  do.  But  what  could  induce  you  to  ask  a 
Tory  bishop  to  meet  a  dozen  of  our  own  people?" 

"I  thought  I  had  done  wrong  directly  I  had  asked 
him,'*  rejoined  his  lordship;  "and  yet  he  would  not 
have  come  if  I  had  not  made  such  a  point  of  it.  I 
think  I  will  put  him  off." 

"No,  my  love,  that  would  be  wrong;  you  cannot 
do  that." 

"I  cannot  think  how  it  came  into  my  head.«  The 
fact  is,  I  lost  my  presence  of  mind.    You  kaow  he  wää 
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my  tutor  at  Christclmrcli  wlien  poor  dear  Herbert  and  I 
^were  such  Mends,  and  yerj  kind  he  was  to  ns  both; 
and  so,  the  moment  I  saw  him,  I  walked  across  the 
house,  introduced  myself,  and  asked  him  to  dmner." 

"Well,  never  mind,"  said  Lady  Monteagle,  smiling. 
^'It  is  rather  ridiculous-,  but  I  hope  nothing  will  be  said 
to  offend  him." 

"Oh!  do  not  be  alarmed  abont  that:  he  is  quite  a 
man  of  the  world,  and,  although  he  has  his  opinions, 
not  at  all  a  partisan.  I  assore  jou  poor  dear  Herbert 
loved  him  to  the  last,  and  to  this  very  moment  has  the 
greatest  respect  and  affection  for  him." 

"How  very  stränge  that  not  only  your  tutor,  but 
Herbert's,  should  be  a  bishop,"  remarked  the  lady, 
smiling. 

"It  is  very  stränge,"  said  his  lordship,  "and  it 
only  shows  that  it  is  quite  useless  in  this  world  to 
lay  plans  or  reckon  on  anything.  You  know  how  it 
happened?" 

"Not  I,  indeed;  I  have  never  given  a  thought  to 
the  business;  I  only  remember  being  very  yexed  that 
that  stupid  old  Bangerford  should  not  have  died  when 
we  were  in  office,  and  then,  at  any^  rate,  we  should 
have  got^another  vote." 

"Well,  you  know,"  said  his  lordship,  "dear  old 
Masham,  that  is  his  name,  was  at  Weymouth'this 
year;  with  whom  do  you  think,  of  all  people  in  the 
world?" 

"How  should  I  know?  Why  should  I  ddnk  about 
it,  Heiiry?" 
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"WI17,  with  Herbert's  wife." 

"What,  that  horrid  woman!" 

"Yes,  Lady  Annabel." 

"And  where  was  his  daughter?     Was  she  there?" 

"Of  course.  She  has  grown  up,  and  jft  most 
beautiful  creature  they  say  she  is;  exactiy  like  her 
father." 

"Ah!  I  shall  always  regret  I  never  saw  him,"  said 
her  ladyship. 

"Well,  the  daughter  is  in  bad  health;  and  so,  after 
keeping  her  shut  up  all  her  life,  the  mother  was  obliged 
to  take  her  to  Weymouth;  and  Masham,  who  has  a 
living  in  their  neighbourhood,  which,  by-the-bye, 
Herbert  gave  him,  and  is  their  chaplain  and  counsellor, 
and  friend  of  the  family,  and  all-  that  sort  of  thing, 
though  I  really  believe  he  has  always  acted  for«  the 
best,  he  was  with  them.  Well,  the  King  took  the 
greatest  fancy  to  these  Herberts;  and  the  Queen,  too, 
q^uite  singled  them  out;  and,  in  short,  they  were  always 
with  the  royal  family*  It  ended  by  his  Majesty  making 
Masham  his  chaplain;  and  now  he  has  made  him  a 
bishop," 

"Very  droU  indeed,"  said  her  ladyship;  "and  the 
droUest  thing  of  all  is,  that  he  is  now  Coming  to  dine 
here." 

"Have  you  seen  Cadurcis  to-day?"  said  Lord 
Monteagle. 

"Of  öourse,"  said  her  ladyship: 

"He  dines  here?" 
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"To  be  sure.  I  am  reading  bis  new  poem;  it  will 
not  be  publisbed  tili  to-morrov." 

"Is  it  good?" 

"Good!  Wbat  crade  qnestions  you  do  always  ask, 
Hemyl"  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle.  "Good!  Of 
conisQ  it  is  good.     It  is  sometbing  better  tban  good.'* 

"Bat  I  mean  is  it  as  good  as  bis  other  tbings? 
Will  it  xnake  as  mucb  noise  as  bis  last  tbing?" 

"Tbing!  Now,  Henry,  you  know  very  well  tbat 
if  there  be  anytbing  I  dislike  in  tbe  world,  it  is  calling 
a  poem  a  tbibg." 

"Well,  my  dear,  you  know  I  am  no  judge  of 
poetry.  Bat  if  yoü  are  pleased,  I  am  qoite  content. 
Tbere  is  a  knock.  Some  of  your  friends.  I  am  oE 
I  say,  Gertrade,  be  kind  to  old  Masbam,  Üiat  is  a  dear 
Creatore  I" 

Her  ladysbip  extended  ber  band,  to  wbicb  bis  lord- 
ship  pressed  bis  lips,  and  jast  effected  bis  escape  as 
Üie  servant  annoanced  a  visitor,  in  tbe  person  of  Mr. 
Horace  Pole. 

"Ob!  my  dear  Mr.  Pole,  I  am  qoite  exbaosted,'" 
Said  her  ladysbip;  "I  am  reading  Cadorcis'  new  poem-, 
it  will  not  be  publisbed  tili  to-morrow,  and  it  really 
has  destroyed  my  nerves.  I  bave  got  people  to  dinner 
to-day,  and  I  am  sure  I  sball  not  be  able  to  encounter 
them.»' 

"Sometbing  outrageous,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Pole, 
with  a  sneer.     "I  wisb  Cadurcis  would  stady  Pope." 

"Study  Pope!  My  dear  Mr.  Pole,  you  bave  no 
imagination." 
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"No,  I  have  not,  thank  Heaven,"  drawled  out  Mr.  - 
Pole. 

"Well  do  not  let  ns  have  a  qnarrel  about  Cadurcis," 
Said  JjslAj  Monteagle.  "All  you  men  are  jealous  of 
him." 

"Xnd  some  of  you  women  I  think  too,"  said  Mr. 
Pole. 

Lady  Monteagle  faintly  smiled, 

"Poof  Cadurcis!"  slie  exclaimed;  "he  has  a  very 
hard  life  of  it  He  complains  bitterly  that  so  many 
women  are  in  love  with  him.  But  then  he  is  such  an 
interesting  creature,  what  can  he  expect?" 

"Interestingl"'  exclaimed  Mr.  Pole.  "Now  I  hold 
he  is  the  most  conceited,  affected  fellow  that  I  ever 
met,"  he  continued  with  unnsual  energy. 

"Ahl  you  men  do  not  understand  him/'  said  Lady 
Monteagle,  shaking  her'  head.  "You  cannot,"  she 
added,  with  a  look  of  pity. 

"I  cannot,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pole,  "or  his 
writings  either.  For  my  part  I  think  the  town  has 
gone  mad." 

"Well,  you  must  confess,"  said  her  ladyship,  with 
a  glance  of  triumph,  "that  it  was  very  lucky  for  us 
that  I  made  him  a  Whig." 

"I  cannot  agree  with  you  at  all  on  that  head,"  said 
Mr.  Pole.  "We  certainly  are  not  very  populär  at  this 
moment,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  a  connection  with 
a  person  who  attracts  so  much  notice  as  Cadurcis 
unfortunately  does,  and  whose  opinions  on  morals  and 
religion  must  be  so  offensive  to  the  vast.majority.of  the 
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Eoglish  public,  mnst  ultimatelj  prore  anything  bnt 
advantageous  to  onr  party." 

"Oh!  mj  dear  Mr.  Pole,''  said  her  ladyship,  in  a 
tone  of  affected  depreeadon,  "think  what  a  genitui 
he  is!" 

"We  have  very  diiFerent  ideas  of  genins,  Lady 
Monteagle,  I  suspect,"  said  her  visitor. 

"You  cannot  deny,"  replied  her  ladyship,  rising 
fironi  her  recumbent  postore,  with  some  animation,  "that 
he  is  a  poet?" 

"It  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  our  contemporaries," 
Said  Mr.  Pole  dryly. 

"Charles  Fox  thinks  he  is  the  greatest  poet  ihat 
ever  existed,"  said  her  ladyship,  as  if  she  were  deter- 
mined  to  settle  the  questioih 

"Because  he  has  written  a  lampoon  on  the  royal 
family,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pole. 

"You  are  a  very  provoking  person,"  said  Lady 
Monteagle;  "but  you  do  not  proyoke  me;  do  not  flatter 
yourself  you  do." 

**That  I  feel  to  be  an  achievement  alike  beyond 
my  power  and  my  ambition,"  replied  Mr.  Pole,  slighdy 
bowing,  but  with  a  sneer.  ' 

"Well,  read  this,"  said  Lady  Monteagle,  "and  then 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  Cadurcis." 

Mr.  Pole  took  the  extended  volume,  but  with  no 
great  willingness,  and  tumed  over  a  page  or  two  and 
read  a  passage  here  and  there. 

"Much  the  same  as  his  last  effusion,  I  think,''  he 
observed,  "as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  so  cursory  a 
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reriew.  Exaggerated  passion,  bombastic  langoagey 
egotism  to  excess,  and,  which  perbaps  is  the  onlj  poiv 
tion  that  is  genuine,  mixed  with  common -place  scepti- 
cism  and  impossible  morals,  and  a  sort  o{  vague,  dreamj 
pbilosopbj,  wbicb,  if  it  mean  anytbing,  means  atbeism, 
borrpwed  from  bis  idol,  Herbert,  and  wbicb  be  bimself 
evidently  does  not  comprebend." 

"Monster!"  exclaimed Lady  Monteagle,  witb  a  mock 
asöumption  of  indignation,  "and  you  are  going  to 
dine  witb  bim  bere  to-day.     You  do  not  deserve*  it." 

"It  is  a  reward  wbicb  is'  unfortunately  too  often 
obtained  by  me ,"  replied  Mr.  Pole.  "  One  of  tbe  most 
annoying  consequences  of  your  friend's  popularity,  Lady 
Monteagle,  is  tbat  tbere  is  not  a  dinner  party  wbere 
one  can  escape  bim.  I  met  bim  yesterday  at  Fansbawe's. 
He  amused  bimself  by  eating  only  biscuits,  and  calling 
for  soda  water,  wbile  we  quaffed  our  Burgmidy. 
How  very  original!  Wbat  a  tbing  it  is  to  be  a  great 
poet!" 

"Perverse,  provoking  mortal!"  exclaimed  Lady 
Monteagle.  "And  on  wbat  sbould  a  poet  live!  On 
coarse  food  like  you  coarse  mortals!  Cadurcis  is  all 
spirit,  and  in  my  opinion  bis  diet  only  makes  bim  more 
interesting." 

"I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Pole,  "tbat  be  cannot 
endure  a  woman  to  eat  at  all.  But  you  are  all  spirit, 
Lady  Monteagle,  and  tberefore  of  course  are  not  in  tbe 
least  inconvenienced.  By-tbe-bye,  do  you  mean  to  give 
US  any  of  those  cbarming  little  suppers  tbis  season?"  ^ 
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"I  shall  not  invite  you,^^  replied  her  ladyship; 
"none  but  admirers  of  Lord  Cadurcis  enter  this  house/' 

"Your  menace  effects  mj  instant  conversion," 
replied  Mr.  Pole.  "I  will  admire  him  as  much  as  you 
desire,  only  do  not  insist  upon  my  reading  bis  works." 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  you  know  tbem  by 
heart,"  rejoined  her  ladyship. 

Mr.  Pole  smiled,  bowed,  and  disappeared;  and 
Lady  Monteagle  eat  down  to  write  a  billet  to  Lord 
Oadurcis,  to  entreat  him  to  be  with  her  at  five  o^clock, 
which  was  at  least  half  an  hour  before  the  other  gaests 
were  expected.  The  Monteagles  were  considered  to 
dine  ridieulously  late. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Mabmion  Herbebt,  sprung  from  one  of  the  most 
illnstrions  families  in  England,  became  at  a  very  early 
age  the  inheritor  of  a  great  estate,  to  which,  however, 
he  did  not  succeed  with  the  prejudices  or  opinions 
usnaUy  imbibed  or  professed  by  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged.  While  yet  a  boy,  Marmion  Herbert  afforded 
many  indications  of  possessing  a  mind  alike  visionary 
and  inquisitive,  and  both  —  although  not  in  an  eqnal 
degree  —  sceptical  and  creative.  Natnre  had  ^fted 
him  with  yery  precocious  talents;  and  with  a  tempera- 
ment  essentially  poetic,  he  was  nevertheless  a  great 
Student.  His  early  reading,  —  originally  by  accident 
and  afterwards  by  an  irresistible  inclination,  —  had 
fallen  among  the  works  of  the  English  fireethinkers,  — 
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with  all  their  erron,  a  profound  and  yigorous  race, 
and  much  cmperior  to  the  French  philosophers,  who 
were  after  all  only  their  pnpils  and  their  imitators. 
While  his  juvenile  stadies,  and  in  Bome  degree  the 
predisposition  of  his  mind,  had  thus  prepared  him  to 
doubt  and  finally  to  challenge  the  proprietj  of  all  that 
was  establishe^  and  received,  the  poetical  and  stronger 
bias  of  his  mind  enabled  him  qnickly  to  supply  the 
place  of  everything  he  would  remove  and  destroy ;  and 
far  frorn  being  the  victim  of  those  frigid  and  indifiPerent 
feelings  which  must  ever  be  the  portion  of  the  mere 
doubter,  Herbert,  on  the  contrary, .  looked  forward  with 
ai*dent  and  sanguine  enthusiasm  to  a  glorions  and.ame- 
liorating  future,  which  should  amply  compensate  and 
console  a  misguided  and  unhappy  race  for  the  miserable 
past  and  the  painful  and  dreary  present  To  those, 
therefore,  who  coold  not  sympathize  with  his  views,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Herbert,  in  attempting  to  fulfil  them, 
became  not  merely  passively  noxious  from  his  example, 
bnt  actively  mischievous  from  his  exertions.  A  mere 
sceptic,  he  would  have  been  perhaps  merely  pitied;  a 
sceptic  with  a  peculiar  faith  of  his  own  which  he  was 
resolved  to  promulgate,  Herbert  became  odious.  A 
solitary  votary  of  obnoxioüs  opinions,  Herbert  would 
have  been  looked  upon  only  as  a  madman;  but  the 
moment  he  attempted  to  make  proselytes  he  rose  into 
a  conspirator  against  society. 

Young,  irresistibly  prepossessing  in  his  appearance, 
with  great  eloquence,  crude  but  connderable  know- 
ledge,  an  ardent  imagination  and  a  subüe  mind,  and  a 
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generous  and  passionate  soul,  ^' —  nnder  aay  circmn^ 
stanees  he  must  have  obtained  and  exerdsed  influence, 
eTen  if  his  Creator  had  not  also  bestowed  npon  him  a 
spirit  of  indomitable  courage:  but  these  great  gifU  of 
natura  being  combined  witb  accidents  of  fortone  Bcarcely 
less  qnali£ed  to  move  mankind,  —  high  rank,  vast 
vealth,  and  a  name  of  traditionary  glory,  —  it  will 
not  be  esteemed  surprising  that  Marmion  Herbert,  at  a 
yerjT  early  period,  shonld  have  attracted  aroond  him 
manj  enthosiastic  disciples. 

At  Christchnrch,  whither  he  repaired  at  an  unnsaally 
early  age,  bis  tutor  was  Doetor  Masham;  and  the  pro- 
fonnd  respect  and  suigular  affection  with  which  that 
able,  leamed,  and  amiable  man  early  inspired  his  pupil, 
for  a  time  controUed  the  spirit  of  Herbert;  or  rather 
confined  its  working  to  so  limited  a  sphere  that  the  re- 
snlts  were  neither  dangerons  to  society  nor  himself, 
Perfectly  comprehending  and  appreciating  the  genius 
of  the  yonth  entrusted  to  his  charge,  deeply  interested 
in  his  Spiritual  as  well  as  worldly  welfare,  and  strongly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  enlisting  -bis  pupiFs 
energies  in  fayour  of  that  existmg  order,  both  moral 
and  religious,  in  the  trath  and  indispensableness  of 
which  he  was  a  sincere  beHever,  Doetor  Masham  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  combating  the  heresies  of  the  young 
inquirer;  and  as  the  tutor,  equaUy  by  talent,  experience, 
and'leaming,  was  a  competent  champion  of  the  great- 
cause  to  which  he  was  devoted,  his  zeal  and  ability 
for  a  time  checked  the  development  of  those  opinions 
of  which  he  witnessed  the  menacing   inflnence  oyer 
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Herbert  with  so  much  fear  and  anxiety.  The  College 
life  of  Marmion  Herbert,  iherefore,  passed  in  ceaseless 
eontroyersy  with  his  tutor;  and  as  he  possessed,  among 
manj  other  noble  qualities,  a  high  and  philosopHc 
sense  of  justice,  he  did  not  consider  himself  authorized, 
while  a  doubt  remained  on  hiß  own  mind,  actively  to 
promolgate  those  opinions,  of  the  proprieiy  and  ne- 
cessity  of  which  he  scarcely  ever  ceased  to  be  per- 
suaded.  To  this  cause  it  must  be  mainly  attribated 
that  Herbert  was  not  expelled  the  university;  for  Lad 
he  pursued  there  the  course  of  which  his  cruder  career 
at  Eton  had  given  promise,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  some  flagrant  outrage  of  the  opinions  held  sacred 
in  that  great  seat  of  orthodoxy  would  have  quickly 
removed  him  from  the  salutary  sphere  of  their  controL 
Herbert  quitted  Oxford  in  his  nineteenth  year,  yet 
inferior  to  few  that  he  left  there,  even  among  the  most 
eminent,  in  classical  attainments,  and  with  a  mind 
naturally  profound,  practised  in  all  the  arts  of  ratiocina- 
tion.  His  general  knowledge  also  was  considerable, 
and  he  was  a  proficient,  in  those  scientific  pursuits  which 
were  then  rare.  Notwithstanding  his  great  fortune^and 
Position,  his  departure  from  the  university  was  not  a 
Signal  with  him  for  that  abandonment  to  the  world, 
and  that  unbounded  self-enjoyment  naturally  so  tempt- 
ing  to  youth.  On  the  contrary,  Herbert  shut  himself 
up  in  his  magniflcent  castle,  devoted  to  solitude  and 
study.  In  his  splendid  library  he  consulted  the  sages 
of  antiquity,  and  conferred  with  them  on  the  nature  of 
existence  and  of  the  social  duties;  while  in  his  labora- 
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tory  or  bis  dissecting-room  he  occasionally  fiattered 
himself  he  might  discover  the  great  secret  which  had 
perplexed  generations.  The  consequence  of  a  year 
passed  in  this  severe  discipline  was  iinfortimately  a 
complete  recurrence  to  those  opinions  that  he  had  early 
imbibed,  and  which  now  seemed  fixed  in  bis  conviction 
beyond  the  hope  or  chance  of  again  fältering.  In 
politics.a  violent  repnblican,  and  an  advocate  —  ceTr- 
tainly  a  disinterested  one  —  of  a  complete  equality  of 
property  and  conditions,  utterly  objecting  to  the  very 
foundation  of  our  moral  System,  and  especially  a 
strennous  antagonist  of  marriage,  which  he  taught  him- 
self  to  esteem  not  only  as  an.  unnatoral  tie,  but  as 
eminenüy  unjust  towards  that  softer  sex,  who  had  been 
so  long  the  victims  of  man;  discarding  as  a  mockery 
the  received  revelation  of  the  divine  will;  and,  if  no 
longer  an  atbeist,  substituting  merely  for  such  an 
ontrageous  dogma  a  subtle  and  shadowy  Platonism; 
doctrines,  however,  which  Herbert  at  least  had  acquired 
by  a  profound  study  of  the  works  of  their  gi-eat  founder; 
the  pupil  of  Doctor  Masbam  at  length  deemed  himself 
qualified  to  enter  that  world  which  he  was  resolved  to 
regenerate;  prepared  for  persecution,  and  steeled  even 
to  martyrdom. 

But  while  the  doctrines  of  the  philosopher  had  been 
forming,  the  spirit  of  the  poet  had  not  been  inactive. 
Loneliness  —  after  all,  the  best  of  Muses  —  had.  sti- 
mulated  the  creative  faculty  of  bis  being.  Wandeiing 
amid  bis  solitary  woods  and  glades  at  all  hours  and 
seasons,  äie  wild  and  beautifdl  appaiitions  of  natore 
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had  appealed  to  a  sjmpathetic  souL  The  stars  and 
winds,  the  pensive  sunset  and  the  sangnine  break  of 
morn,  the  sweet  solemnity  of  night,  the  andent  trees 
and  the  light  and  evanescent  flowers,  —  all  sigaB  and 
sights  and  sonnds  of  loveliness  and  power,  —  feil  on 
a  ready  eye  and  a  responsive  ear.  Gazing  on  the 
beaatiful,  he  longed  to  create  it.  Then  it.  was  that  the 
two  passions  which  seemed  to  share  the  being  of  Herbert 
appeared  simultaneooslj  to  assert  their  sway,  and  he 
resolved  to  call  in  his  Muse  to  the  assistance  of  his 
Philosophy. 

Herbert  celebrated  that  fond  world  of  his  Imagina- 
tion, which  he  wished  to  teach  men  to  love.  In  stanzas 
glittering  with  the  most  refined  images,  and  resonant 
with  the  most  subtle  symphony,  he  called  into  creation 
that  Society  of  immaculate  purity  and  unbounded  enjoy« 
ment  which  he  believed  was  the  natural  inheritance  of 
unsbackled  man.  In  the  hero  he  pictured  a  philosopher, 
young  and  gifted  as  himself :  in  the  heroine,  his  idea  of 
a  perfect  woman.  Although  all  those  peculiar  doc- 
trines  of  Herbert,  which,  undisguised,  must  have  ex- 
cited  so  much  odium,  —  were  more  or  less  developed 
and  inculcated  in  this  work;  nevertheless  they  were 
necessarily  so  veiled  by  the  highly  spiritual  and  me- 
taphorical  language  of  the  poet,  that  it  required  some 
preyious  acquaintance  with  the  System  enforced,  to  be 
able  to  detect  and  recognise  the  esoteric  spirit  of  his 
Muse.  The  public  read  only  the  history  of  an  ideal 
World  and  of  creatures  of  exquisite  beauty,  told  in  lan- 
guage that  alike  dazzled  their  fancy  and  eaptivated 
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iheir  ear.     Tliey  were  lost  in  a  deliciotis  maze  of  me- 
.  taplior  and  music,  and  were  pröüd  to  acknowledge  an 
addition  to  the  glorious  catalogue  of  their  poets  in  a 
joong  and  interesting  member  of  their  aristocracy. 

In  the  meanwhile  Herbert  entered  that  great  world 
that  had  long  expected  him,  and  hailed  his  advent  wiih 
triomph.  How  long  might  have  elapsed  before  they 
were  roused  by  the  conduct  of  Herbert  to  the  error 
ander  which  they  were  labouring  as  to  his  character, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture;  but  before  he  coold 
commence  those  philanthropic  exertions  which  apparently 
absorbed  him,  he  encountered  an  individual  who  most 
unconsciously  put  hi^  philosophy  not  merely  to  the  test, 
but  partially  even  to  the  rout;  and  this  was  Lady  An- 
nabel  Sidney.  Almost  as  new  to  the  world  as  himself, 
and  not  less  admired,  her  unrivalled  beauty,  her  nn- 
usaal  accomplishments,  and  her  pnre  and  dignified  mind, 
—  combined,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  the  most  flat- 
tering  admiration  of  his  genios  —  entirely  captivated 
the  philosophical  antagonist  of  marriage.  It  is  not 
Burprising  that  Marmion  Herbert  —  scarcely  of  age, 
and  with  a  heart  of  extreme  snsceptibility  —  resolved, 
after  a  struggle,  to  be  the  first  exception  to  his  System, 
and,  as  he  faintly  flattered  himself,  the  last  victim  of 
prejudice.     He  wooed  and  won  the  Lady  Annabel. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  Doctor 
Masham,  who  had  read  his  pupiFs  poem,  and  had  been 
a  little  frightened  by  its  indications;  but  this  happy 
Union  had  dissipated  all  his  fears.  He  would  not  be- 
lieva  in  any  other  than  a  fiiture  career  for  him  alike 
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honotirable  and  liappy;  and  he  tnisted  ihat  if  any  wild 
thoughts  still  lingered  in  Herbert's  mind,  that  they 
wonld  clear  ofF  hj  the  same  literary  process;  so  that 
the  ntmost  ill  consequences  of  his  immature  opinions 
might  be  an  occasional  line  that  the  wise  wonld  have 
liked  to  blot,  and  yet  which  the  unlettered  might 
scarcely  be  competent  to  compxehend.  Mr.  and  Lady 
Annabel  Herbert  departed  after  the  ceremony  to  his 
Castle,  and  Doctor  Masham  to  Marringh,urst,  a  valuable 
living  in  another  county,  to  which  his  pupil  had  just 
presented  him. 

Some  months  after  this  memorable  event,  nunonrs 
reached  the  ear  of  the  good  Doctor  that  all  was  not  as 
satisfactory  as  he  could  desire  in  that  establishment, 
in  the  welfare  of  which  he  naturally  took  so  lively  an 
interest  Herbert  was  in  the  habit  of  corresponding 
with  the  rector  of  Marringhurst,  and  his  first  letters 
were  fiiU  of  details  as  to  his  happy  life  and  his  perfect 
content;  bat  gradually  these  details  had  been  con- 
siderably  abridged,  and  the  cottespondence  assumed 
chiefly  a  literary  or  philosophical  character.  Lady 
Annabel,  however,  was  always  mentioned  with  regard, 
and  an  intimation  had  been  duly  given  to  the  Doctor 
that  she  was  in  a  delicate  and  promising  Situation,  and 
that  they  were  both  aHke  anxi^us  that  he  should  Christen 
their  child.  It  did  not  seiem  very  surprising  to  the  good 
Doctor,  who  was  a  man  of  the  world,  that  a  husband, 
six  months  after  marriage,  should  not  speak  of  the  me- 
morable event  with  all  the  fulness  and  fondness  of  the 
honeymoon;   and,   being  one  ci  those  Jiappy  tempers 
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that  alwäjs  anticipate  the  best,  he  dismissed  £rom  liis 
mind,  as  vain  ^ssip  and  idle  exaggerations,  the  ominous 
whispers  that  occasionally  reached  him. 

Immediately  after  the  Christmas  ensuing  bis  mar- 
riage,  the  Herberts  retumed  to  London,  and  the  Doctor, 
who  happened  to  be  a  short  time  in  the  metropolis, 
paid  them  a  visit  His  observations  were  far  from  un- 
satisfactory;  it  was  certainly  too  evident  that  Marmion 
was  no  longer  enamonred  of  Lady  Annabel,  but  he 
treated  her  apparentlj  with  courtesy,  and  even  cordiality. 
The  presence  of  Doctor  Masham  tended,  perhaps,  a  little 
to  revive  cid  feelings,  for  he  was  as  mnch  a  favt)nrite 
with  the  wife  as  with  the  husband;  but  on  the  whole, 
the  Doctor  qnitted  them  with  an  easy  heart,  and  san- 
guine  that  the  interesting  and  impending  event  wonld, 
in  all  probability,  revive  affection  on  the  part  of  Herbert, 
or  at  least  afford  Lady  Annabel  the  only  Substitute  for 
a  hnsband^s  heart 

In  due  time  the  Doctor  heard  from  Herbert  that  his 
wife  had  gone  down  into  the  country;  but  was  sorry  to 
observe  that  Herbert  did  not  accompany  her.  Even 
this  disagreeable  impression  was  removed  by  a  letter, 
Bhortly  after  received  from  Herbert,  dated  from  the 
Castle,  and  written  in  high  spirits,  informing  him\that 
Annabel  had  made  him  the  happy  father  of  the  most 
beautiful  little  girl  in  the  world.  During  the  ensumg 
three  months  Mr.  Herbert,  though  he  resumed  his  re- 
sidence  in  London,  paid  frequent  visits  ro  the  Castle, 
where  Lady  Annabel  remained;  and  his  occasional  cor- 
respondence,  though  couched  in  a  careless  vein,  still  on 
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the  y-bole  indicated  a  cheerfdl  spirit;  though  erer  and 
anon  were  sarcastic  observations  as  to  the  feliciiy  of 
tbe  married  State,  which,  he  sSiid,  was  au  undoubted 
blessing,  as  it  kept  a  man  out  of  all  scrapes,  though 
uufortuuately  uuder  the  peualty  of  bis  total  idleness 
and  inutiliiy  in  life.  Ou  the  whole,  however,  the  reader 
may  judge  of  the  astouishment  of  Doctor  Masham  when, 
in  common  with  the  world,  very  shortly  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter  —  Mr.  Herbert  having  previously 
proceeded  to  London,  and  awaiting,  as  was  said,  the 
daily  arrival  of  bis  wife  and  child  —  bis  former  tutor 
leamed  that  Lady  Aunabel,  accompanied  only  by  Pauuce- 
fort  and  Yenetia,  had  sought  her  father^s  roof ;  declaring 
that  cu*cumstauces  had  occurred  which  rendered  it  quite 
impossible  that  she  could  live  with  Mr.  Herbert  any 
longer,  and  entreatiug  bis  succour  and  parental  pro- 
tection. 

Never  was  such  a  hubbub  in  the  world!  In  vain 
Herbert  claimed  bis  wife,  and  expressed  bis  astouish- 
ment;  declaring  that  he  had  parted  from  her  with  the 
expression  of  perfect  kind  feeling  ou  both  sides.  No 
answer  was  given  to  bis  letter,  and  no  explanation  of 
any  kind  conceded^  bim.  The  world  uuiversally  de- 
clared  Lady  Aunabel  an  injured  woman,  and  trusted 
that  she  would  eveutually  have  the  good  sense  and 
kindness  to  gratify  them  by  revealing  the  mystery; 
while  Herbert  ou  the  contrary,  was  uuiversally  abused 
and  shunuefl,  —  avoided  by  bis  acquaiutances,  and 
deuouuced  as  the  most  depraved  of  meu. 

lu  this  exträordinary  state  of  affairs  Herbert  acted 
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in  a  manner  the  best  calcnlated  to  secnre  bis  happiness, 
and  the  very  worst  to  preserve  bis  cbaracter.  Having 
ostentationsly  sbown  bimself  in  eveiy  public  place,  and 
courted  notice  and  inquiiy  by  every  means  in  bis 
power,  to  prove  that  be  was  not  anxious  to  coneeal 
bimself  or  aroid  any  inquiry,  left  the  country,  free' 
at  last  to  pnrsue  that  career  to  which  be  had  always' 
aspired,  and  in  which  he  had  been  checked  by  a 
blunder,  from  the  consequences  of  which  be  litde  ex- 
pected  that  be  should  so  speedily  and  strangely  eman- 
cipate  bimself.  It  was  in  a  beautiM  villa  on  the  lake 
of  Geneya  that  he  finally  established  bimself,  and  there 
for  many  years  he  employed  bimself  in  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  works,  which,  whether  they  were  poetry 
or  prose,  imaginative  or  investigative,  all  tended  to  the 
same  consistent  purpose,  namely,  the  fearless  and  un- 
qnalified  Promulgation  of  those  opinions,  on  the  adoption 
of  which  be  sincerely  believed  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind  depended;  and  the  opposite  principles  to  which, 
in  bis  own  case,  had  been  productive  of  so  much  morti- 
fication  and  miseiy.  Bis  works,  which  were  publisbed 
in  England,  were  little  read,  and  universally  decried. 
The  critics  were  always  hard  at  work,  proving  that  be 
was  no  poet,  and  demonstrating  in  the  most  logical 
manner  that  he  was  quite  incapable  of  reasoning  on  the 
eommonest  topic.  In  addition  to  all  this,  bis  ignorance 
was  seif- evident;  and  though  he  was  very  fond  of 
quoting  Greek  they  doubted  whether  be  was  capable 
'  of  reading  the  original  autbors.  The  general  Impression 
of  the  Englisb  public,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years, 
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was,  that  Herbert  was  an  abandoned  being,  of  the 
most  profligate  habits,  oppo^ed  to  all  tbe  institations  of 
Society  that  kept  bis  infamy  in  check,  and  an  avowed 
at^ieist;  and  as  scarcely  any  one  but  a  sympathetic  spirit 
ever  read  a  line  he  wrote  —  for  indeed  the  very  siglit 
<jtf  bis  works  was  pollution  —  it  is  not  very  wonderful 
vhat  this  opinion  was  so  generally  prevalent.  A  calm 
mquirer  might,  perhaps,  have  suspected  that  abandoned 
profligacy  is  not  very  compatible  with  severe  study, 
and  that  an  author  is  seldom  loose  in  bis  life,  even  if 
he  be  licentious  in  bis  writings.  A  calm  inquirer  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  of  opinion  that  a  solitary  sage  may 
be  the  antagonist  of  a  priesthood  without  absolutely 
denying  the  existence  of  a  God;  but  there  never  are 
calm  inquirers.  The  world,  on  every  subject,  however 
unequally,  is  divided  into  parties;  and  even  in  the  case 
of  Herbert  and  bis  writings,  those  who  admired  his 
genius,  and  the  generosity  of  his  soul,  were  not  content 
without  advocating,  principally  out  of  pique  to  his  ad- 
versaries,  his  extreme  opinions  on  every  subject  — 
moral,  political,  and  religious. 

Besides,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  was  another  cir- 
cumstance  which  was  almost  as  fatal  to  Herbert's  cha- 
racter  in  England  as  his  loose  and  heretical  opinions. 
The  travelling  English,  during  their  visits  to  Geneva, 
found  out  that  their  countryman  solaced  or  enlivened 
his  solitude  by  unhallowed  ties.  It  is  a  habit  to  which 
very  young  men,  who  are  separated  from  or  deserted 
by  their  wives,  occasionally  have  recourse.  Wrong, 
no  doubt,  as  most  things  are,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 


yenial;  at  least  in  the  case  of  any  man  who  is  not  also 
an  atheist.  This  unfortunate  mistress  of  Herbert  was 
magnified  into  a  seraglio ;  extraordinary  tales  of  the  volnp- 
taotis  lifo  of  one  who  ^enerallj  at  bis  stndies  outwatched 
the  Stars,  were  rife  in  English  society;  and 

"Hoary  Marquises  and  stripling  Dukes," 

who  were  either  protecting  opera  dancers,  or,  still  worse, 
making  love  to  their  neighbonrs'  wires,  either  looked 
grave  when  the  name  of  Herbert  was  mentioned  in 
female  society,  or  affectedlj  confused,  as  if  they  conld 
a  tale  nnfold,  if  they  were  not  convinoed  that  the  sense 
of  propriety  among  all  present  was  infinitely  snperior 
to  their  sense  of  curiosity. 

The  only  person  to  whom  Herbert  commuhicated 
in  England  was  Doctor  Masham.  ^  He  wrote  to  him 
immediately  on  bis  establishment  at  Geneva,  in  a  calm 
yet  sincere  and  serions  tone,  as  if  it  were  useless  to 
dwell  too  fally  on'the  past.  Yet  he  declared,  although 
now  that  it  was  all  over  he  avowed  bis  joy  at  the  inter- 
position  of  his  destiny,  and  the  opportunity  which  he 
at  length  possessed  of  pnrsning  the  career  for  which  he 
was  adapted,  that  he  had  to  his  knowledge  given  his 
wife  no  cause  of  offence  which  could  authorise  her  con- 
duct  As  for  his  daughter,  he  said  he  should  not  be 
80  cruel  as  to  tear  her  from  her  mother^s  breast;  though, 
if  Änything  coidd  indnce  bim  to  such  behaviour,  it 
woold  be  the  malignant  and  ungenerous  menace  of  his 
wife's  relatives,  that  they  would  oppose  his  preferred 
daim  to  the  guardianship  of  his  child,  on  the  plea  of 
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hifl  Unmoral  lifo  and  atheistical  opinions.  With  re- 
fbrence  to  pecuniaiy  arrangements,  as  his  chief  seat 
was  entaüed  on  male  heirs,  ^he  proposed  that  his  wife 
shonH  take  up  her  abode  at  Cherbtuy,  an  estate  which 
had  been  setded  on  her  and  her  children  at  her  mar- 
riage,  and  which,  therefore,  wonld  descend  to  Yenetia. 
Finally,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Marringhurst  wonld  permit  his  good  and 
still  faithiul  Mend  to  cultivate  the  society  and  gnard 
over  the  welfare  of  his  wife  and  danghter. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  Herbert^s  exile,  for 
such  indeed  h  might  be  considered,  the  Doctor  main- 
tained  with  him  a  rare  yet  regulär  correspondence;  bnt 
after  that  time  a  public  event  occurred,  and  a  revolu- 
tion  took  place  in  Herbert's  life  which*  terminated  all 
communication  between  them ;  a  termination  occasioned, 
however,  by  snch  a  simultaneons  conviction  of  itj|i  ab- 
solute necessitj,  that  it  was  not  attended  by  any  of 
those  painful  Communications  which  are  too  often  the 
harrowing  forerunners  of  a  formal  dismption  of  an- 
cient  ties. 

This  event  was  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies; 
and  this  fevolution  in  Herbert^s  career,  his  junction  with 
the  rebels  against  his  native  country .  Doubtless  it  was  not 
without  a  struggle,  perhaps  a  pang,  that  Herbert  re- 
solved  upob  a  line  of  conduct  to  which  it  must  as- 
suredly  have  required  the  strengest  throb  of  his  cosmo- 
politan  sympathy,  and  his  amplest  definition  of  philan- 
thropy  to  have  impelled  him.  But  without  any  vin- 
dictive.feelings  towards  England,  for  he  ever  professed 
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and  exercised  charity  towards  liis  enemies,  attribntmg 
their  condnct  entirelj"  to  their  ignorance  and  prejndice, 
npon  this  step  he  nevertheless  feit  it  Ms  duty  to  decide. 
There  seemed  in  the  opening  prospects  of  America,  in 
a  World  still  new,  which  had  boirowed  from  the  old  as 
it  were  only  so  mach  civilisation  as  was  necessaiy  to 
create  and  to  maintiun  order;  there  seemed  in  the  cir> 
cnmstances  of  its  bonndless  territory,  and  the  total  ab* 
sence  of  fendal  institntions  and  prejudices,  so  fair  a 
field  for  the  practical  introdnction  of  those  regenerating 
prindples  to  which  Herbert  had  devoted  all  the  thonght 
and  labonr  of  his  life,  that  he  resolved,  after  long  and 
perhaps  painftil  meditation,  to  sacrifice  every  feeling 
and  fhtare  interest  to  its  fhlfilment.  All  idea  of  erer 
retoming  to  his  native  country,  even  were  it  only  to 
miT  his  ashes  with  the  generations  of  his  ancestors;  all 
hope  of  reconciliation  with  his  wife,  or  of  pressing  to 
his  heart  that  daughter,  ofien  present  to  his  tender 
fancy,  and  to  whose  affections  he  had  feelingly  appealed 
in  an  outbnrst  of  passionate  poetry  —  all  these  chances, 
chances  which,  in  spite  of  his  'philosop'hy,  had  yet  a 
lingering  charm,  must  be  discarded  for  ever.  They 
were  discarded,  Assigning  his  estate  to  his  heir  upon 
conditions,  in  order  to  prevent  its  forfeiture,  with  such 
resources  as  he  could  command,  and  which  were  con- 
siderable,  Marmion  Herbert  axrived  at  Boston,  where 
his  rank,  his  wealth,  his  distingaished  name,  his  great 
talents,  and  his  undoubted  zeal  for  the  cause  of  liberty, 
piocured  him  an  eminent  and  gratifying  reception.  He 
offered  to  raise  a  regiment  for  the  republic,  and  the 
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pffer  was  accepted;  and  he  was  enrolled  amoQg  the 
pitiaens.  All  this  occurred  about  the  time  that  the  Ga- 
durcis  family  first  settled  at  the  abbey,  and  this  narra- 
tive  will  probably  throw  light  upon  several  slight  in- 
cidents  whieh  heretofore  may  have  attracted  the  per- 
plexed  attention  of  the  reader:  such  as  the  newspaper 
brought  by  Dr.  Masham  at  the  Christmas  visit;  the 
tears  shed  at  a  sabsßquent  period  at  Marringhurst,  when 
he  related  to  her  the  last  intelligence  that  had  be^i  re- 
ceived  from  America.  For,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
expresB  the  misery  and  mortification  which  this  last 
conduct  of  her  husband  occasioned  Lady  Annabel, 
brought  up,  as  she  had  been,  with  feelings  of  romantic 
loyalty  and  unswerving  patriotism.  To  be  a  traitor 
seemed  the  only  blot  that  remained  for  his  sullijed 
scutcheon,  and  she  had  never  dreamed  of  that  An 
infidel,  a  proiligate,  a  deserter  from  his  home,  an 
apostate  from  his  GodI  one  infamy  alone  remained, 
and  noW  he  had  attained  it;  —  a  traitor  to  his  king! 
Why,  every  peasant  would  despise  him! 

Greneral  Herbert,  however,  for  öuch  he  speedily  be- 
came,  at  the  head  of  his  diyision,  soon  arrested  the 
attention,  and  commanded  the  respect,  of  Europe.  To 
his  exertions  the  successM  result  of  the  struggle  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  attributed;  and  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Congreas,  of  which  he  became  a  member. 
His  military  and  political  reputation  exercised  a  bene- 
ficial  influence  upon  his  literary  fame.  His  works  were 
reprinted  in  America,  and  translated  into  French,  and 
published  at  Greaeva  and  Basle,  whence  they  were  sur- 
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reptitioiiBly  introduced  into  France.  The  Whigs,  who 
had  become  verj  factious,  and  nearly  revolutionary, 
during  the  American  war,  suddenly  became  prond  of  their 
coontiyman,  whom  a  new  world  hailed  as  a  deliverer, 
and  Paris  declared  to  be  a  great  poet  and  an  illustrions 
philosopher.  His  writings  became  fashionable,  espe- 
cially  among  the  yonng;  nnmerous  editions  o£  them 
appeared;  and  in  time  it  was  discovered  that  Herbert 
was  now  not  onlj  openly  read,  and  enthusiasticallj  ad,- 
mired,  but  had  founded  a  school. 

The  stmggle  with  America  (^eased  about  the  time 
of  Lord  Cadorcis^  last  yisit  to  Cherbury,  when  £rom  his 
indignant  Ups  Yenetia  first  leamt  the  enormities  of  her 
father's  career.  Since  that  period  some  three  years  had 
elapsed  nntil  we  introduced  our  readers  to  the  boudoir 
of  Lady  Monteagle.  "Döring  this  period,  among  the 
Whigs  and  their  partisans  the  literary  fame  of  Herbert 
had  arisen  and  become  established.  How  they  have 
passed  in  regard  to  Lady  Annabel  Herbert  and  her 
daoghter,  on  the  one  band,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  himself 
on  the  other,  we  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  in  the 
following  chapter. 

CHAPTER  m. 

From  the  last  departure  of  Lord  Cadurcis  from 
Cherbury,  the  health  of  Venetia  agaln  declined.  The 
tnith  is,  she  brooded  in  solitude  over  her  stränge  lot, 
until  her  nerves  became  relaxed  by  intense  reverie  and 
Buppressed  feeling.    The  attention  of  a  mother  so  wrapt 
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np  in  her  child  as  Lady  Amiabel,  was  soon  irttraeted 
to  the  increasing  langnor  of  onr  heroine,  whoBe  eje 
each  daj  seemed  to  grow  less  bright,  and  her  graceM 
form  leBS  litiie  and  active.  No  longer,  fond  of  the  sim 
and  breeze  as  a  beautifiil  bird,  was  Venetia  seen,  as 
heretofore,  glancing  in  the  garden,  or  bounding  over 
ihe  lawns;  too  often  might  she  be  found  reclining  on 
the  conch,  in  spite  of  all  the  temptations  of  the  spring; 
while  her  temper,  once  so  singularly  sweet  that  it 
seemed  there  was  not  in  the  world  a  word  that  could 
raffle  it,  and  which  required  so  keenly  and  responded 
so  quickly  to  sympathy,  became  reserved,  if  not  ab- 
solntely  suUen,  or  at  times  even  captious  and  fretfiil. 

This  change  in  the  appearance  and  demeanonr  of 
her  daughter  fiUed  Lady  Annabel  with  anxiety  and 
alarm.  In  vain  she  expressed  to  Venetia  her  conviction 
of  her  indisposition*,  but  Venetia,  though  her  altered 
habits  confirmed  the  suspicion,  and  authorised  the  in- 
quiry  of  her  parent,  persisted  ever  in  asserting  that  she 
had  no  ailment.  Her  old  medieal  attendant  was,  how- 
ever,  consulted,  and  being  perplexed  with  the  case,  he 
recommended  change  of  air.  Lady  Annabel  then  con- 
sulted Dr.  Masham,  and  he  gave  his  opinion  in  fayour 
of  change  of  air  for  one  reason;  and  that  was,  that  it 
would  bring  with  it  what  he  had  long  considered  Venetia 
to  stand  in  need  of ,  and  that  was  change  of  life. 

Dr.  Masham  was  right;  but  then,  to  guide  him  in 
forming  his  judgment,  he  had  the  advantage  of  some 
psyehological  knowledge  of  the  case,  which,  in  a  great 
degree,  was  a  sealed  book  to  ihe  poor  puzzled  pby- 
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sidan.  ''We  laugb  yery  often  at  the  erroni  of  medical 
men;  tut  if  we  would  only,  wheu  we  consult  them, 
have  strength  of  mind  enough  to  extend  to  tbem  some- 
thing  better  than  a  half-confidence,  we  might  be  cured 
the  sooner.  How  often,  when  ihe  unhappj  disciple  of 
Escnlapius  is  perplexing  ^limself  about  the  State  of  our 
bodies,  we  might  throw  light  npon  bis  obscure  labours 
bj  simply  detailing  to  bim  the  State  of  our  minds! 

The  result  of  the  consiiltations  in  the  Herbert  familj 
was  a  final  resolution  on  the  part  of  Lady  Annabel  to 
quit  Cherbury  for  a  while.  As  the  sea  air  was  espe- 
cially  recommended  to  Venetia,  and  as  Lady  Annabel 
shrank  with  a  morbid  apprehension  from  society,  to 
which  nothing  could  persuade  her  she  was  not  an  ob- 
ject  either  of  odium  or  impertinent  curiosity,  she  finally 
resolved  to  visit  Weymouth,  then  a  very  small  and  se- 
claded  watering- place,  and  whither  she  arrived  and 
settled  herself ,  it  not  being  even  the  season  when  its 
few  customary  visitors  were  in  the  habit  of  gathering. 

This  residence  at  Weymouth  quite  repaid  Lady 
Annabel  for  all  the  trouble  of  her  new  setüement,  and 
for  the  change  in  her  life  very  painful  to  her  confirmed 
habits,  which  she  experienced  in  leaving  for  the'first 
time  for  such  a  long  series  of  years,  her  old  hall;  for 
the  rose  soon  retumed  to  the  cheek  of  her  daughter, 
and  the  westem  breezes,  joined  with  the  influence  of 
the  new  objects  that  surrounded  her,  and  especially  of 
that  ocean,  and  its  stränge  and  inexhaustible  variety, 
on  which  she  gazed  for  the  first  time,  gradually,  but 
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surely,  completed  ihe  restoration  of  Venetia  tö  health, 
and  witli  it  to  much  of  her  old  vivacity. 

When  Lady  Annabel  liad  resided  about  a  year  at 
Weymouth,  in  the  society  of  wMch  she  had  invariably 
made  the  Indisposition  of  Venetia  a  reason  for  not 
entering,  a  great  revolution  suddenly  occurred  at  this 
little  qniet  watering-plaee ;  for  it  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
sammer  residence  of  the  English  cotirt.  The  celebrated 
name,  the  distinguished  appearance,  and  the  secluded 
habits  of  Lady  Annabel  and  her  daughter,  had  rendered 
them  the  objects  of  very  general  interest.  Oecasionally 
they  were  met  in  a  sea-side  walk  by  some  fellow-wanderer 
over  the  sands,  or  toiler  over  the  shingles;  and  romantic 
reports  of  the  dignity  of  the  mother,  and  the  daughter's 
beauty,  were  repeated  by  the  fortunate  observers  to  the 
lounging  circle  of  the  public  library  or  the  baths. 

The  moment  that  Lady  Annabel  was  assured  that 
the  royal  family  had  positively  fixed  upon  Weymouth 
for  their  residence,  and  were  even  daily  expected,  she 
resolved  instantly  to  retire.  Her  stem  sense  of  duty 
assured*  her  that  it  was  neither  delicate  nor  loyal  to 
obtrude  before  the  presence  of  an  outraged  monarch 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  a  traitor;  her  haughty,  though 
wounded,-spirit  shrank  from  the  revival  of  her  hus- 
band*s  history,  which  must  be  the  consequence  of  such 
a  conjunction,  and  from  the  startling  and  painful  re- 
^  marks  which  might  reach  the  shrouded  ear  of  her 
daughter.  With  her  characteristic  decision,  and  with 
her  usual  stem  volition,  Lady  Annabel  quitted  Wey- 
mouth instantly,   btit  she  was  iti  some  degree  consoled 
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fortheregret  and  apprelien8iyen.ess  wMch  she  feit  at  thnfi 
leaving  a.  place  that  had  otherwise  so  happily  ftdfilled 
all  lier  hopes  and  wishes,  and  that  seemed  to  agree  so 
entirely  with  Venetia,  byfinding  nnexpectedly  a  marine 
yilla,  some  few  miles  fiirtber  up  the  coast,  which  was 
untenanted,  and  which  ofifered  to  Lady  Annabel  all  the 
accommodation  she  conld  desire. 

It  so  happened  this  sammer  that  Dr.  Masham  paid 
the  Herberts  a  visit,  and  it  was  his  habit  occasionallj 
to  ride  inta  Weymouth  to  read  the  newspaper,  or  pass 
an  hoor  in  that  easy  lounging  chat,  -which  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  principal  diversions  of  a  watering-place.  A 
great  dignitary  of  the  chiirch,  who  was  about  theEang, 
and  to  whom  Dr.  Masham  was  known  not  merely  by 
repntation,  mentioned  his  presence  to  his  Majesty;  and 
the  Ki^g,  who  was  fond  of  the  society  of  eminent  di- 
vmes,  desired  that  Dr.  Masham  shonld  be  presented  to 
him.  New,  so  favourable  was  the  Impression  that  the 
rector  of  Marringhurst  made  npon  his  sovereign,  that 
from  that  moment  the  King  was  scarcely  ever  content 
nnless  he  was  in  attendance.  His  Majesty,  who  was 
happy  in  asking  questions,  and  much  too  acute  to  be 
baffled  when  he  songht  information,  finally  elicited  from 
the  Doctor,  all  that,  in  order  to  please  Lady  Annabel, 
he  long  struggled  to  conceal;  bnt  when  the  King  fonnd 
that  the  deserted  wife  and  daughter  of  Herbert  were 
really  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  they  had 
qnitted  Weymouth  on  his  arrival,  from  a  feeling  of  de* 
licate  loyalty,  nothing  would  satisfy  the  kind-hearted 
xnonarch  but  personally  assuring  Hiem  of  the  interest 
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he  took  in  iheirVelfare;  and  accordingly,  the  next  daj, 
without  giving  Lady  Annabel  even  ihe  preparation  of 
a  notice,  bis  Majesty  and  his  royal  consort,  attended 
only  by  a  lord  in  waiting,  called  at  the  marine  vlUa, 
and  fairly  introduced  tbemselves. 

'An  acquaintance,  occasioned  by  a  sentiment  of  ge- 
nerous  and  condescending  sympadiy,  was  establisbed 
and  strengthened  into  intimacy,  by  the  personal  qua- 
lities  of  tbose  tbus  delieately  bononred.  Tbe  King  and 
Queen  were  equally  deligbted  witb  tbe  wife  and  daugb- 
ter  of  tbe  terrible  rebel;  and  altbongb,  of  conrse,  not 
an  allusion  was  made  to  bis  existence,  Lady  Annabel 
feit  not  tbe  less  acutely  tbe  cause  to  wbicb  sbe  was  in- 
debted  for  a  notice  so  gratifying,  but  wbicb  sbe  after- 
wards  ensured  by  ber  own  merits.  How  stränge  are 
tbe  accidents  of  lifel  Venetia  Herbert,  wbo  bad  been 
bred  up  in  unbroken  solitude,  and  wbose  converse  bad 
been  conflned  to  two  or  tbree  beings,  suddenly  found 
berself  tbe  guest  of  a  King,  and  tbe  visitor  to  a  court! 
Sbe  stepped  at  once  &om  solitude  into  tbe  most  august 
circle  of  society;  yet,  tbougb  sbe  bad  enjoyed  none  of 
tbat  initiatory  experience  wbicb  is  usually  beld  so  in- 
dispensable to  tbe  Yotaries  of  fasbion,  ber  bappy  nature 
qualified  ber  to  play  ber  part  without  effort  and  with 
success.  Serene  and  graceful,  sbe  mingled  in  tbe 
Strange  and  novel  scene,  as  if  it  bad  been  for  ever  ber 
lot  to  dazzle  and  to  cbarm.  Ere  tbe  royal  family  re- 
tumed  to  London,  tbey  extracted  £rom  Lady  Annabel 
a  compliance  witb  tbeir  eamest  wisbes,  tbat  sbe  sbould 
fix  ber  residence,  during  tbe  ensuing  season,   in   the 
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metropolis,  and  that  she  shonld  herself  present  Venetia 
at  St.  James^s.  Tlie  wishes  of  kings  are  commands; 
and  Ladj  Annabel,  who  thus  nnexpectedly  perceiyed 
some  of  the  most  painfiil  anticipations  of  her  solitade 
at  once  dissipated,  and  that  her  child,  instead  of  being 
snbjected  on  her  entrance  inta  life  to  all  the  mortificar 
tions  she  had  imagiued,  would,  on  the  contrarj,  find 
Ler  first  introduction  under  auspices  the  most  flattering 
and  advantageous,  bowed  a  dutiful  assent  to  the  con* 
descendisg  injunctions. 

Such  were  the  memorable  conseqnences  of  this  visit 
to  Weymouth!  The  retum  of  Lady  Annabel  to  the 
World,  and  her  intended  residence  in  the  metropolis, 
while  the  good  Masham  preceded  their  arrival  to  re- 
ceive  a  mitre.    Strange  events,  and  yet  not  improbablel 

In  the  meantime,  Lord  Cadurcis  had  repaired  to 
the  university,  where  his  rank  and  his  eccentric  qua- 
lities  quickly  gathered  round  him  a  choice  circle  of  in* 
timates,  chiefly  culled  from  his  old  school-fellows.  Of 
these,  the  great  majority  were  his  seniors,  for  whose 
Society  the  maturity  of  his  miud  qualified  him.  It  so 
happened  that  these  companions  were  in  general  in- 
fluenced  by  those  liberal  opinions  which  had  become  in 
vogue  during  the  American  war,  and  from  which  Lord 
Cadurcis  had  hitherto  been  preserved  by  the  society  in 
which  he  had  previously  mingled  in  the  house  of  his 
guardian.  With  the  characteristic  caprice  and  impetuo- 
sity  of  youth,  Cadurcis  rapidly  and  ardently  imbibed 
all  these  doctrines,  captivated  alike  by  their  boldness 
and  their  novelty.     Hitherto  the  child  of  prejudic^,  he 
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flattered  himself  ihat  he  was  now  the  Creatore  of  reafion, 
and,  determined  to  take  notbing  for  granted,  he  aoon 
leamed  to  question  everything  that  was  received.  A 
fiiend  introduced  him  to  Üie  writings  of  Herbert,  — >-  that 
very  Herbert  whom  he  had  beea  taught  to  look  upon 
vith  so  much  terror  and  odium.  Theirperusal  operated 
a  complete  revolution,  of  bis  mind;  aad  in  little  more 
than  a  year  from  bis  flight  from  Gherbury,  he  had  be- 
come  an  enthusiastic  Totary  of  the  great  master,  for 
bis  violent  abuse  of  whom  he  had  been  banished  from 
ihose  happy  bowers.  The  courage,  the  boldness,  the 
eloquence,  the  imagiiiation,  the  stränge  and  romantic 
career  of  Herbert,  carried  the  spirit  of  Cadurcis  captiye. 
The  sympathetic  companions  stadied  bis  works  and 
smiled  with  scom  at  the  prejudice  of  which  their  great 
model  had  been  the  victim,  and  of  which  they  had 
been  so  long  the  dupes.  As  for  Cadurcis,  he  resolyed 
to  emnlate  him,  and  he  commenced  bis  noble  rivalship 
by  a  systematic  neglect  of  all  the  duties  and  the  studiea 
of  bis  College  life.  His  irregulär  habits  procured  bim 
constant  reprimands  in  which  he  gloried;  he  revenged 
himself  on  the  authorities  by  writing  epigrams,  and  by 
keeping  a  bear,  which  he  declared  should  stand  for  a 
fellowship.  At  length,  having  wilfuUy  outraged  the 
most  important  regulations,  he  was  expelled;  and  he 
made  'bis  e'ipulsion  the  subject  of  a  satire  equally  per- 
sonal and  Philosophie,  and  which  obtained  applause  for 
the  great  talent  which  it  displayed,  even  from  those 
who  lamented  its  want  of  judgment  and  the  ^miscondnct 
.of  ita  writer.    riushed  with  success,  Cadurcis  at  length 
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fonnd,  to  his  astonishmetit;  tliat  Natare  had  intended 
him  for  a  poet  He  repaired  to  London,  wbere  he  was 
received  with  open  anns  hj  the  Whigs,  whose  party 
he.  immediatelj  embraced,  and  where  he  published  a 
poem,  in  which  he  painted  his  own  character  as  ihe 
hero,  and  of  which  —  in  spite  of  all  the  exaggeration 
and  extravagance  pf  jouth  —  the  genios  was  nndeniable. 
Society  sympathised  with  a  young  and  a  noble  poet; 
his  poem  was  read  by  all  parties  with  enthusiasm;  Ca- 
dnrcis  became  the  fashion.  To  use  his  own  expression, 
*^One  moming  he  awoke,  and  found  himself  famons.'^ 
Young,  singularly  handsome,  with  every  gift  of  natnre 
and  fortane,  and  with  an  inordinate  vanity  that  raged 
in  his  soul,  Cadorcis  soon  forgot  the  high  philosophy 
that  had  for  a  moment  attracted  him,  and  'delivered 
himself  up  to  the  absorbing  egotism  which  had  eyer  been 
latent  in  his  passionate  and  ambitious  mind.  Gifted  with 
energies  that  few  have  ever  equalled,  and  fooled  to  the 
top  of  his  bent  by  the  excited  sympathies  of  society, 
he.poured  forth  his  creative  and  daring  spirit,  with  a 
license  that  coaquered  all  obstacles,  from  the  very  au- 
dacity  with  which  he  assailed  them.  In  a  word,  the  young, 
the  reserved,  and  unknown  Cadurcis  —  who,  but  three 
years  back,  was  to  haVe  lived  in  the  domestic  solitude 
for  which  he  alone  feit  himself  fitted  —  filled  every 
heart  and  glittered  in  every  eye,  The  men  envied,  the 
women  loved,  all  admired  him.  His  life  was  a  per- 
petaal  triumph;  a  brilliant  and  applauding  stage,  on 
"^hich  he  ever  played  a  dazzling  and  heroic  pari  So 
sudden  and  so  startling  had  been  his  apparition,  so 

20* 
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yigorons  and  nnceasing  the  efforts  hj  which  he  had 
maintained  bis  first  oyerwbelming  Impression,  and  not 
merely  by  bis  writings,  b;at  by  bis  onusnal*  manners, 
and  eccentric  life,  tbat  no  one  bad  yet  found  time  to 
%  draw  bis  breatb,  to  observe,  to  inquire,  and  to  criti* 
eise.  He  bad  risen,  and  still  flamed,  like  a  comet  as 
wild  as  it  was  beautiful,  and  stränge  as  it  was  brilliant 


CHAPTER  IV. 

*  We  mnst  now  retum  to  tbe  dinner  party  at  Lord 

Monteagle's.     Wben  tbe  Bisbop  of entered  the 

room,  he  found  nearly  all  tbe  expected  guests  assembled, 
and  was  immediately  presented  by  bis  host  to  tbe  lady 
of  tbe  bouse,  wbo  received  bim  witb  all  tbat  fascinating 
address  for  which  she  was  celebrated,  expressing  tbe  ex« 
treme  ^  deligbt  which  she  feit  at  thus  becoming  formally 
acqnainted  witb  one  whom  her  busband  bad  long  taugbt 
her  to  admire  and  reverence.  Utterly  unconscious  wbo 
bad  just  joined  tbe  circle,  wbile  Lord  Monteagle  was 
introducing  bis  newly-arrived  guest  to  many  present, 
and  to  all  of  whom  he  was  unknown  except  by  repu- 
tation,  Lord  Cadurcis  was  standing  apart,  apparently 
wrapt  in  bis  own  thoughts;  but  tbe  truth  is,  in  spite  of 
all  tbe  excitement  in  which  he  lived,  he  bad  difficulty 
in  overcoming  tbe  natural  resenre  of  bis  disposition. 

"Watch  Cadurcis,"  Said  Mr.  Horace  Pole  to  a  very 
fine  lady.     "Does  not  he  look  sublime?" 

"Bhow  me  bim,"  said  the  lady,  very  eagerly;  "I 
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havenever  seen  him  yet;  I  am  actaally  dying  to  know 
liim.-    Tou  know  we  have  just  come  to  town." 

"And  have  eaught  the  raging  epidemic,  I  see/^  said 
Mr.  Pole,  with  a  sneer.  "However,  there  is  the  mar- 
yellous  jonng  gentleman!  'Alone  in  a  crowd/  as  he 
BajB  in  his  last  poem.     Very  interesting!^' 

"Wonderftil  Creatore  I"  exclaimed  the  dame. 

"Charmingl"  said  Mr.  Pole.  "If  you  ask  Lady 
Monteagle,  she  will  introdnce  him  to  you,  and  then, 
perhaps,  you  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  handed  to 
dinner  by  him." 

"Oh!  how  I  should  Hke  it!" 

"You  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  eat;  he  can- 
not  endure  a  woman  who  eats." 

"I  never  do,"  said  the  lady,  very  simply;  "at  least 
at  dinner." 

"Ab!  then  you  will  quite  suit  him;  I  dare  say  he 
will  write  a  sonnet  to  you,  and  call  you  Thyrza." 

"I  wish  I  could  get  him  to  write  some  lines  in  my 
book,"  said  the  lady;  "Charles  Fox  has  written  some; 
he  was  staying  with  us  in  the  autumn,  and  he  has 
written  an  ode  to  my  little  dog." 

"How  very  amiable!"  said  Mr.  Pole;  "I  dare  say 
they  are  as  good  as  his  elegy  on  Mrs.  Crewe^s  cat.  But 
yoti  must  not  talk  of  cats  and  dogs  to  Cadurcis.  He  is 
too  exalted  to  commemorate  any  animal  less  sublime 
than  a  tiger  or  a  barb." 

"You  forget  his  beautiful  lines  on  his  Newfound- 
laad,"  said  ihe  lady. 
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"Very  complimentarj  to  us  all,"  said  Mr.  Horace 
Pole.     "The  interesting  misanthropel'* 

"He  looks  very  nnhappy." 

"Very,"  said  Mr.  Pole.  "Evidently-  someihing  on 
his  conscience." 

"They  do  whisper  very  odd  things,"  said  the  lady, 
with  great  curiosity.  "Do  you  think  there  is  anything 
in  them?" 

"Ohl  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Pole;  "look  at  him;  you 
can  detect  crime  in  every  glance." 

•  "Dear  me,  how  shocking!  I  think  he  most  be  the 
most  interesting  person  that  ever  lived.  I  should  so 
like  to  know  himi     They  say  he  ia  so  very  odd," 

"Very,"  said  Mr.  Pole.  "He  must  be  a  man  of 
genius;  he  is  so  unlike  everybody;  the  very  tie  of  his 
cravat  proves  it.  And  his  hair,  so  savage  and  dishe- 
velled;  none  but  a  man  of  genins  would  not  wear 
powder.  Watch  him  to-day,  and  you  will  observe  that 
he  will  not  condescend  to  perform  the  slightest  act  like 
an  ordinary  mortal.  I  met  him  at  dinner  yesterday  at 
Fan^hawe's,  and  he  touched  nothing  but  biscuits  and 
soda- water.  Fanshawe,  you  know,  is  famous  for  his 
Cook.  Very  complimentary  and  gratifying,  was  it  not?" 

"Dear  mel"  said  the  lady,  "I  am  delighted  to  see 
him;  and  yet  I  hope  I  shall  not  sit  by  him  at  dinner. 
I  am  quite  afraid  of  him." 

"He  is  really  v^ry  awftil!"  said  Mr.  Pole. 

In  the  meantime,  the  subject  of  these  observations 
slowly  withdrew  to  the  furth6r  end  of  the  saloon,  apart 
fix)m  every  one,  and  threw  himself  upon  a  coiich  with 
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a  flomewliat  discontented  air.  Lady  Monteaglef  wliose 
eje  liad  never  lefl  him  for  a  moment,  althongh  her  at- 
tentions  had  been  necessarily  commanded  hj  hm:  gaests, 
and  who  dreaded  the  eilent  rages  in  which  Cadurcis 
constantiy  indulged,  and  which,  when  once  assnmed  for 
the  day,  were  with  great  difficnltj  dissipated,  seized  the 
first  opportunity  to  join  and  sooihe  him. 

**Dear  Cadurcis,"  ehe  »aid,  "why  do  you  ßit  here? 
Yoa  know  I  am  obliged  to  speak  to  all  theee  odious 
people,  and  it  is  very  cmel  of  you.""* 

"Ton  seemed  to  me  to  be  extremely  happy,"  replied 
his  lordship,  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 

"Now,  Cadurcis,  for  Heaven^s  sake  do  not  play 
with'  my  feelings,"  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle,  in  a 
deprecating  tone.  "Pray  be  amiable.  If  I  think  you 
are  in  one  of  your  dark  humours,  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  attend  to  these  people;  and  you  know  it  is 
the  only  point  on  which  Monteagle  ever  has  an  opinion; 
he  insists  upon  my  attending  to  his  guests." 

*'If  you  prefer  his  guests  to  me,  attend  to  ihem." 

"Now,  Cadurcis!  I  ask  you  as  a  favour,  a  favour^ 
to  me,  only  for  to-day.    Be  kind,  be  amiable,  you  can 
if  you  like;   no  person  can  be  more  amiable;   now, 
dol," 

"I  am  very  amiable,"  said  his  lordship;  "I  am  per- 
fecüy  satisfied,  if  you  are.    You  made  me  dine  here." 

"Now,  Cadurcis!" 

"Have  I  not  dined  here  to  satisfy  you?" 

"Yes!    It  was  very  kind." 

^Bnt,.  really,  ihat  I  should  be  wearied  with  all  the 
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commonplaces  of  these  creatures  who  come  to  eat  jovr 
husband's  cudets,  is  too  much,"  said  bis  lordship.  "And 
you,  Gertnide,  what  necessity  can  there  be  in  your 
troubling  yourself  to  amuse  peojple  wbom  you  meet 
every  day  of  your  life,  and  wbo,  from  the  vnlgar  per- 
versity  of  society,  value  you  in  exact  proportion  as  you 
neglect  them?" 

-"Yes,  but  to-day  I  mtist  be  attentive;  foi^  Henry, 
with  bis  usual  thougbtlessness,  bas  asked  tbis  new  bisbop 
to  dine  witb  us." 

"The  Bisbop  of ?"  inquired  Lord  Cadurcis, 

eagerly.     "Is  be  coming?" 

"He  bas  been  in  tbe  room  tbis  quarter  of  an  bour." 

"Wbat,  Masbaml  Doctor  Masbaml"  continued  Lord 
Gadurcis. 

"Assuredly." 

Lord  Cadurcis  cbanged  colour,  and  even  sigbed.  He 
rose  ratber  quickly,  and  said,  "I  must  go  and  speak  to 
bim." 

So,  quitting  Lady  Monteagle,  be  crossed  tbe  room, 
and  witb  all  tbe  simplicity  of  old  days,  wbicb  instantly 
retumed  on  bim,  tbose  melancboly  eyes  sparkling  with 
animation,  and  tbat  languid  form  quick  witb  exdteitaent, 
be  caugbt  the  Doctor's  glance,  and  sboök  bis  extended 
band  witb  a  beartiness  wbicb  astonished  the  surround- 
ing  spectators,  accustomed  to  the  elaborate  listlessness 
of  bis  usual  manner. 

"My  dear  Doctor I  my  dear  Lord!  I  am  glad  to  say," 
said  Cadurcis,  "tbis  is  tiie  greatest  and  the  most  unex-. 
pected  pleasure  I  ever  received.     Of  all  persona  in  the 
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World,  7011  are  ihe  one  whom  I  was  most  anxious  to 
meet" 

The  good  Bishop  appeared  not  less  gratified  witl^ 
the  rencounter  than  Cadorcis  himself;  but,  in  the  midst 
of  their  mutual  congratulations,  dinner  was  announced 
and  served;  and  in  due  order,  Lord  Cadnrcis  found  him- 
self attending  that  very  fine  lady,  whom  Mr.  Horace 
Pole  had,  in  jest,  suggested  should  be  the  object  of  his 
Services;  while  Mr.  Pole  himself  was  seated  opposite  to 
him  at  table. 

The  lady,  remembering  all  Mr.  Polens  intimations, 
was  really  very  mach  frightened;  she  at  first  conld 
scarcely  reply  to  the  casual  observations  of  her  neigh- 
bour,  and  quite  resolved  not  to  eat  anything.  But  his 
lively  and  voluble  conversation,  his  perfectly  unaffected 
manner,  and  the  nonchalance  with  which  he  helped 
himself  to  every  dish  that  was  offered  him,  soon  reas- 
sored  her.  Her  voice  became  a  little  firmer,  her  manner 
less  embarrassed,  and  she  even  began  meditating  a  de- 
licate  assanlt  upon  a  fricassee. 

"Are  yoü  going  to  Eanelagh  to-night?'^  inquired 
Lord  Cadorcis;  ^*I  think  I  shall  take  a  roimd.  There 
is  nothing  like  amusement;  it  is  the  only  thing  worth 
living  for;  and  I  thank  my  destiny  I  am  easily  amused. 
We  must  persuade  Lady  Monteagle  to  go  with  ns.  Let 
US  make  a  party,  and  retum  and  sup.  I  like  a  sapper; 
nothing  in  the  world  more  charming  than  a  sapper  — 

*  A  lobster  salad ,  and  Champagne  and  chat' 
That  is  life,  and  very  delightful.  Why,  really,  my  dear 
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madam,  yon  eat  noiMiig.  You  will  never  be  able  to 
endure  tbe  fatigues  of  a  Eanelagb  campaign  on  the 
snstenance  of  a  p&t^.  Pole,  mj  good  fellow,  will  jou 
take  a  glass  of  wine?  We  bad  a  pleasant  party  yester- 
day  at  Fansbawe's,  and  apparently  ä  capital  dinner.  I 
was  florry  tbat  I  could  not  play  my  part;  but  I  bave 
led  rather  a  raking  life  lately.  We  must  go  and  dine 
witb  bim  again.'* 

Lord  Cadurcis*  neigbbour  and  Mr.  Pole  excbanged 
looks;  and  the  lady,  emboldened  by  tbe  unexpected 
conduct  of  her  cavalier,  and  tbe  exceeding  good  friends 
wbicb  be  seemed  ^reaolved  to  he  witb  ber  and  every 
one  eise,  began  to  flattep  berself  tbat  sbe  migbt  yet  ob- 
tain  tbe  mucb-desired  inscription  in  ber  volume.  80, 
after  making  tbe  usnal  approacbes,  of  baving  a  great 
favour  to  request,  wbicb,  bowever,  sbe  could  not  flauer 
berself  would  be  granted,  and  wbicb  sbe  even  was 
afraid  to  mention;  encouraged  by  tbe  ready  declaration 
of  Lord  Cadiircis,  tbat  be  sbould  tbink  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  deny  ber  anytbing,  tbe 
lady  yentured  to  State,  tbat  Mr.  Fox  bad  written  some- 
tbing  in  ber  book,  and  sbe  sbould  be  the  most  bonoured 
and  bappiest  lady  in  tbe  land  if " 

"Ob!  I  sball  be  most  bappy,"  seid  Lord  Cadurcis; 
**I  really  esteem  your  request  quite  an  bonour:  you 
know  I  am  only  a  Hterary  amateur,  and  cannot  pretend 
to  vie  witb  your  real  autiiors.  If  yon  want  tbem,  you 
must  go  to  Mrs.  Montagu.  I  would  not  write  a  line  for 
ber,  and  so  tbe  blues  bave  quite  excommunicated  me. 
Never  mind;  I  leave  tbem  to  Miss  Hannab  More:   but 
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yoü  —  Jon  are  qtdte  a  different  sort  of  person.  What 
shaU  I  write?" 

"I  must  leave  tbe  subject  to  yoa,"  seid  bis  gratified 
firiead. 

"Well,  then/'  said  bis  lordship,  "I  dare  say  yoii 
We  got  a  lapdog  or,a  broken  fan;  I  don^t  tbink  I 
conld  soar  above  tbem.  I  tbink  ibat'iB  abont  mj 
tether." 

This  lady,  tbougb  a  rerj  great  penoQ,  was  not  a 
beauty,  and  very  Httle  of  a  wit,  and  not  calculated  in 
any  respect  to  excite  tbe  jealonsy  of  Lady  Monteagle. 
In  tbe  meantime  tbat  lady  was  quite  deligbted  with  tbe 
unnfinal  animation  of  Lord  Cadnrcis,  wbo  was  mncb 
tbe  most  entertaining  member  of  tbe  party.  Every 
one  present  would  circnlate  tbrougbont  tbe  world  tbat 
it  was  only  at  tbe  Monteagles*  tbat  Lord  Cadurcis  eon- 
descended  to  be  amnsing.  As  tbe  Bisbop  was  seated 
on  ber  rigbt  band,  Lady  Monteagle  seized  tbe  oppor- 
tunity  of  making  inqniries  as  to  tbeir  acqaaintance; 
but  sbe  only  obtained  irom  tbe  good  Masbam  tbat  be 
bad  once  resided  in  bis  lordsbip's  neigbbourbood,  and 
bad  known  bim  as  a  cbild,  and  was  greatly  attaebed 
to  bim.  Her  ladysbip  was  anxious  to  obtaLa  some 
juvenile  anecdotes  of  ber  bero;  bnt  tbe  Bisbop  contrived 
to  be  amusing  witbont  degenerating  into  gossip.  Sbe 
did  not  glean  mueb,  except  tbat  all  bis  early  friends 
^ere  more  astonisbed  at  bis  present  career  tban  tbe 
Bisbop  bimself,  wbo  was  about  to  add,  tbat  be  always 
bad  sooae  misgivings,  bnt,  recollecting  wba*e  be  was, 
^6  eonT^ed  tbe  word  into  a  more  gracions  term.    But 
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if  Lady  Montetagle  were  not  so  successM  as  slie  could 
wish  in  her  inquiries,  she  contrived  still  to  speak  on 
the,  to  her,  ever-interesting  subject,  and  consoled  her- 
seif hj  the  Communications  which  she  ponred  into  a 
guarded  yet  ndt  unwilling  ear,  respecting  the  present 
life  and  conduct  of  the  Bishop's  former  pupil.  The 
worthy  dignitary  had  been  prepared  by  public  fame 
for  much  that  was  dazzling  and  eccentric;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  he  was  not  a  little  astonished  by  a  great 
deal  to  which  he  listened.  One  thing,  howeve?,  was 
clear,  —  that  whatever  might  be  the  demeanour  of 
Cadurcifi  to  the  circle  in  which  he  now  moyed,  time, 
and  the  stränge  revolutions  of  his  life,  had  not  affected 
his  carriage  to  his  old  Mend.  It  gratified  the  Bishop 
while  he  -listened  to  Lady  Monteagle's  details  of  the 
haughty,  reserved,  and  melancholy  demeanour  of 
Cadurcis,  which  impressed  every  one  with  an  idea 
that  some  superior  being  had,  as  a  punishment,  been. 
obliged  to  visit  their  humble  globe,  to  recall  the  appa- 
rently  heartfelt  cordiality  with  which  he  had  resumed 
his  old  acquaintance  with  the  former  rector  of  Marring- 
hurst 

And  indeed,  to  speak  truth,  the  amiable  and  un- 
pretending  behavioür  of  Cadurcis  this  day  was  entirely 
attributable  to  the  unexpected  meeting  with  this  old 
fiiend.  Li  the  hurry  of  society  he  could  scarcely  dwell 
upon  the  associations  which  it  was  calculated  to  call 
up;  yet  more  than  once  he  found  himself  quite  absent, 
dwelling  on  sweet  recollections  of  that  Cherbnry  that 
he  had  so  loved.     And  ever  and  anon  the  tones  of  a 
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familiär  voice  caught  his  ear,  so  ihat  thej  almost  imade 
him  Start:  they  were  not  the  less  striking,  because,  as 
]^ham  was  seated  on  the  same  side  of  the  table  as 
Cadurcis,  his  eye  had  not  become  habitaated  to  the 
Bishop's  presence,  which  sometimes  he  almost  doubted. 

He  seized  the  first  opportunity  after  dinner  of 
engaging  his  old  tator  in  conversation.  H^  took  him 
affectionately  by  the  arm,  and  led  him,  as  if  nninten« 
tlonally,  to  a  sofa  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Company, 
and  seated  himself  by  his  side.  Cadnrcis  was  agitated, 
for  he  was  abont  to  inquire  of  some  whom  he  could 
not  mention  withont  emotion. 

"Is  it  long  since  you  have  seen  our  friends?"  said 
his  lordship,  "if  indeed  I  may  call  them  mine." 

"Lady  Annabel  Herbert?"  said  the  Bishop/ 

Cadurcis  bowed. 
*  "I  parted  from  her  abont  two  months  back,"  con- 
tinned  the  Bishop. 

"And  Cherbury,  dear  Cherbury,  is  it  nnchanged?" 

"They  have  not  resided  there  for  more  than  two 
years." 

"Indeed!" 

"They  have  lived,  of  late,  at  Weymouth,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sea  air." 

"I  hope  neither  Lady  Annabel  nor  her  daughter 
needs  it?"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  a  tone  of  great 
feeling. 

"Neither  now,  God  be  praised,"  replied  Masham; 
■'bnt  Miss  Herbert  has  been  a  great  invalid." 

There  was  a  rather  awkward  silence.     At  length 
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Lord  Cadurcis  said,  "We  meet  rather  JiiiBxpectedlj, 
my  dear  sir." 

"Whj,  you  have  become  a  great  man,"  said  the 
Bishop,  wiüi  a  smile;  ^^and  one  must  expect  to  meet 
you." 

"Ahl  my  dear  firiend,"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis, 
with  a  sigli,  "I  would  willingly  give  a  whole  existence 
of  a  life  like  this  for  one  year  of  happiness  at  Chi6r- 
bury." 

"Nayl"  said  the  Bishop,  with  a  look  of  good- 
natured  mockery,  "this  melancholy  is  all  very  well  in 
poetry*,  but  I  always  half  suspected^  and  I  am  quite 
Bure  now,  that  Cherbury  was  not  particularly  adapted 
to  you." 

"You  mistake  me,"  said  Cadurcis,  moumftdly  sha- 
king  bis  head. 

"Hitherto  I  have  not  been  so  very  wrong  in  tay 
judgment  respecting  Lord  Cadurcis,  that  I  am  inclined 
very  easily  to  give  up  my  opinion,"  replied  the 
Bishop.  ^ 

"I  have  often  thought  of  the  conversation  to  which 
you  allude,"  replied  Lord  Cadurcis;  " nevertheless, 
tiliere  is  one  opinion  I  never  changed,  one  sentiment 
that  still  reigns  paramount  in  my  heart." 

"You  think  so,"  said  bis  companion;  "but,  perhaps, 
were  it  more  than  a  sentiment,  it  would  cease  to 
flourish." 

"No,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis  firmly,  "the  only  cir 
cumstance  in  the  world  of  which  I  venture  to  feel 
certain  is  my  love  for  Venetia." 
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^*It  raged  certaiiilj  dnring  jova  last  visit  to  Cher* 
bury,"  Said  the  Bishop,  "after  an  interval  of  five  years; 
it  lias  been  revived  slightly  to-day,  after  an  interval  of 
three  more,  hj  the  sight  of  a  mutnal  acqaaintance^ 
who  has  reminded  70a  of  her.  But  what  haye  been 
jonr  feelings  in  the  meantime?  Confess  the  tmth, 
and  admit  you  ha^ve  verj  rarely  spared  a  thought  to 
the^person  to  whom  70a  fancy  7ourself  at  this  moment 
80  pafi6ionatel7  deroted." 

"ifou  do  not  do  me  justice,"  said  Lord  Cadtircis; 
"you  are  prejudiced  against  me." 

"Na7!  prejudice  is  not  m7  humour,  m7  good  Lord. 
I  decide  onl7  from  what  I  m7self  observe;  I  give  ni7 
opinion  to  70U  at  this  moment  as  freel7  as  I  did  when 
you  last  conversed  with  me  at  the  abbe7,  and  when  I 
a  little  displeased  70U  b7  speaking  what  70U  will 
acknowledge  has  since  tumed  out  to  be  the  truth." 

"You  mean,  then,  to  sa7,"  said  his  lordship,  with 
some  excitement,  "that  70U  ^o  not  believe  that  I  love 
Venetia?" 

"I  think  70U  do,  at  this  moment,  very  much," 
replied  Masham;  "and  I  think,"  he  continued,  smiling, 
"that  70U  ma7  probabl7  continue  ver7  much  in  love 
with  her,  even  during  the  rest  of  the  week." 

"You  mock  me!" 

"Na7!  I  am  most  sincerety  serious." 

"What,  then,  do  70U  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  70ur  Imagination,  m7  Lord,  dwelling 
f or  the  moment  with  great  power  upon  ihe  idea  of  Ve- 
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netia,  becomes  inflamed,  and  jom  whole  mind  is  filled 
with  her  image." 

^^  A  metaphysical  description  of  being  in  lore,'*  said 
Lord  Cadurcis,  rather  dryly. 

^^Nay!"  saidMasham,  ^'I  think  the  heart  Has  some* 
tbing  to  do  witb  tbat." 

"Bat  tbe  Imagination  acts  upon  tbe  beart,''  rejoined 
bis  companion. 

"Bat  it  is  in  tbe  natore  of  its  inflaence  not  to 
endure.  At  tbis  moment,  I  repeat,  your  lordsbip  may 
perbaps  love  Miss  Herbert;  yoa  may  go  bome  and 
mase  over  ber  memory,  and  even  deplore  in  passionate 
Verses  yoor  misery  in  being  separated  from  ber;  bat  in 
tbe  coarse  of  a  few,  days  sbe  will  be  again  forgotten." 

"Bat  were  sbe  mine?"  urged.  Lord  Cadarcis, 
eagerly. 

"Wby,  yoa  woald  probably  part  from  ber,  in  a 
year,  as  ber  fatber  parted  from  Lady  Annabel." 

"Impossible!  for  my  imagination  coald  not  conceive 
anything  more  exqaisite  tban  sbe  is.^^ 

"Tben  it  woald  conceive  sometbing  less  exqaisite," 
said  tbß  Bisbop.  "It  is  a  restless  qaality,  and  is  ever 
Creative,  eitber  of  good  or  of  evil." 

"Ab!  my  dear  .Doctor  —  excase  me  for  again 
calling  yoa  Doctor,  it  is  so  nataral,"  said  Cadarcis,  in 
a  tone  of  affection. 

"Call  me  wbat  yoa  will,  my  dear  Lord,"  said  tbe 
good  Bisbop,  wbose  beart  was  moved;  "I  can  never 
forget  old  days." 

"Believe  me,  tben,"  continaed  Cadurcis,  "tbat  yon 
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misjadge  xne  in  Kepeot  ot  Venetta.  I  feel  aKsnred  tbat, 
liad  ve  matried  diree  years  ago,  t  shonld  have  beeti  a 
miidi  liapi^ier  man." 

"TVliy,  yott  have  everythmg  to  make  yon  happy," 
sald  die  Bisbop^  ^^if  jchBL  are  not  happy,  who  should 
be?  Toa  are  young,  and  yoa  axe  faznons;  all  that  is 
noiw  wanted  is  to  be  wise." 

Lord  Oadnrcifi  sbragged  bis  sbotilders.  **I  am  tired 
of  this  life/'  be  said;  ^^I  am  irearied  of  Üie  same 
bollow  bnstle,  and  tbe  same  false  glatter  day  after  daj. 
Ab!  my  dear  firiend,  wben  I  remember  tbe  bappy 
bours  wben  I  nsed  to  roam  throngb  tbe  woods  of  Cber- 
bniy  with  Yenetia,  and  ramble  in  tbat  delicious  park 
—  both  yonng,  botb  innocent . —  lit  by  tbe  sunset  and 
gdded  by  tbe  stars;  and  tben  remember  tbat  it  has  all 
ended  in  this,  and  tbat  äiis  is  snocess,  glory,  fame,  or 
whatever  be  tbe  proper  title  to  baptize  tbe  bnbble,  tbe 
bnrtben  of  existenee  is  too  great  for  me." 

*'Htu^,  bnsbl"  said  bis  friend,  rising  from  tbe  sofa; 
"you  will  be  bappy  if  you  be  wise." 

^But  wbat  is  wisdom?*'  said  Lord  Cadnrcis. 

"One  quality  of  it,  in  yonr  Situation,  my  Lord,  is 
to  keep  yotir  bead  as  calm  as  you  can.  Now,  I  mnst 
•bid  you  good  nigbt" 

Tbe,  Bisbop  disappeared,  and  Lord  Cadurds  was 
nasaiediately  snrrounded  by  sereral  fine  ladies,  wbo 
were  eno«^uraged  by  tbe  flattering  balletin  ibat  bis 
nengbboi^  at  dinner,  wbo  waiä  among  tbem,  faad  giyen 
-of  Ms  iordi^p's  temper.  Tbey  were  ratber  ditfappointed 
to  find  bim  snllen,  sarcastic,  and  even  morose.  As  for 
Venetia.  L  21 
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going  to  Banelagh,  he  declared  that,  H  he  had  the 
power  of  awarding  the  punishment  of  bis  bitteirest 
enemj,  it  would  be  to  cousign  him  for  an  honr  io  the 
barbarous  infliction  of  a  promenade  in  that  temple  of 
ennui;  and  as  for  the  owner  of  the  album,  who,  anxiotis 
about  her  verseB,  ventured  to  express  a  hope  that  his 
lordship  woujd  call  upon  her,  the  contemptuons  bard 
gave  her  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sfyling  "a  look," 
and  quitted  the  room,  without  deigning  otherwise  to 
acknowledge  her  hopes  and  her  courtesy. 

CHAPTEß  V. 

Wb  must  now  return  to  our  Mends  the  Herberts, 
who,  having  quitted  Weymouth,  without  even  revisiting 
Cherbury,  are  now  on  their  journey  to  the  metropolis. 
It  was  not  without  considerable  emotion  that  Lady 
Annabel,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  nineteen  years, 
contemplated  her  retum  to  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  painful  occurrences  of  her  life. 
As  for  Venetia,  who  knew  nothing  of  towns  and  cities, 
from  the  hasty  observations  she  had  made  in  tra^elling, 
the  idea  of  London,  formed  only  firom  books  and  her 
imagination,  was  invested  with  eyen  awftd  attributes. 
Mistress  Pauncefort  alone  looked  forward  to  their 
future  residence  simply  with  feelings  of  self-congrata- 
lation  at  her  retum,  after  so  long  an  internal,  to  the 
theatre  of  former  triumphs  and  pleasures,  and  where 
she  conceived  herseif  so  eminently  qualified  to  shine 
and  to  exgoy* 
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The  travellero  entered  to\ni  towards  nightfall,  by 
Hjde  Park  Oomer,  and  proceeded  to  an  hotel  in  St 
James's  Street,  where  Lady  AnnabeVs  man  of  business 
had  engaged  them  apartments.  London,  with  its  pallid 
pansh  lamps,  scattered  at  long  intervals,  would  have 
presented  bat  a  gloomy  appearance  to  the  modern  eye, 
habitoated  to  all  the  splendonr  of  gas;  bat  to  Yenetia 
it  seemed  difficalt  to  conceive  a  scene  of  more  brilliant 
bastle;  and  she  leant  back  in  the  carriage,  distracted 
with  the  lights  and  the  confdsion  of  the  crowded  streets. 
When  they  were  once  safely  lodged  in  their  new  re- 
sidence,  the  tamalt  of  anpacking  the  carriages  had 
sabsided,  and  the  ceaseless  tongae  of  Paoncefort  had  in 
Bome  degree  refrained  firom  its  wearying  and  worrying 
chatter,  a  feeling  of  loneliness,  after  all  this  agitation 
and  excitement,  simaltaneoasly  came  over  both  mother 
and  daaghter,«thoagh  they  alike  repressed  its  expres- 
gion«  Lady  Annabel  was  lost  in  many  sad  ihoughts, 
and  Yenetia  was  moomful,  thoagh  she  coald  scarcely 
define  the  cause.  Both  were  silent,  and  they  soon 
soaght  refoge  from  fatigae  and  melancholy  in  sleep. 
r'r-  The  next  moming,  it  being  now  April,  was  for- 
tonately  bright  and  clear.  It  certainly'was  a  happy 
fortone  that  the  fair  Yenetia  was  not  greeted  with  a 
fog.  She  rose  refreshed  and  cheerful,  and  joined  her 
mother,  who  was,  hpwever,  not  a  little  agitated  by  an 
impending  visit,  of  which  Yenetia  had  been  long  ap^ 
prised.  This  was  from  Lady  AnnabeFs  brother,  the 
former  ambassador,  who  had  of  late  retomed  to  his 
natiye    coimtry.     The    brother    and    sister    had    been 
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wanuly  attachod  in  yoath,  bot  the  «vrM  interral  of 
time  that  had  elapsed  sinee  they  parted,  Med  Venetia^s 
moüieir  with  many  sad  and  serious  refleations.  Tiie 
Eairl  and  bis  family  had  bee»  duly  infi^med  of  Lady 
ABnabers  visit  to  thfr'metropolis,  aad  had  l^tetened«  to 
offer  ber  tbe  koispitality  of  tbeir  bome;  bot  tbe  offiar 
bad  been  declined,  with  feeHngs,  bowev^r,  not  ä.  Httiie 
gratified  by  tbe  eamestness  witb  wMob  it  i^ad  been 
proffered. 

Venetia  was  now,  for  tbe  first  time  in  ber  life,  to 
see  a  relatiTe.  Tbe  anticipated  meeting  esccited  in  her 
mind  ratb^  euriosity  tban  sentiment.  Sbe  eould  not 
sbare  tbe  agitation  of  ber  motber,  and  yet  sbe  k>oked 
forward  to  tbe  amval  of  ber  nncle  witb  inquisitiveness. 
Sbe  wam  not  long  kept  in  snspense.  Tbeir  break^t 
was  scarcely  finisbed,  wben  be  was  annonnced.  Lady 
Annabel  tnmed  ratber  pale;  and  Yenetia,  wbo  Mt  hw- 
seif  as  it  were  a  stranger  to  ber  blood,  woidd  have^ 
retired,  bad  not. ber  motber  reqitösted  ber  to  remain;  so^ 
sbe  only  witbdrew  to  tbe  back  of  tbe  apartment. 

Her  oncle  was  ten  years  tbe  senior  of  bis  sigt^, 
bnt  not  unlike  ber.  Tall,  gracefal,  witb  tbose  bland 
and  sympatbising  manners  tbat  easily  win  bearts,  be 
entered  tiie  room  witb  a  smile  of  affection,  yet  witk  a 
Gomposore  of  deportment  tbat  expressed  at  Uie  same 
time  how  sincerely  deligbted  be  was  at  tbe  meedbg, 
and  how  considerately  determined,  at  tbe  same  time, 
not  to  indulge  in  a  scene.  He  embraeed  bis  sister  wK^ 
tendemess,  assnred  ber  tbat  sbe  looked  as  yonng  as 
ev«r,  sodftly  cbided  her  for  not  making  bis  bouse  hee 
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home,  and  hoped  that  they  should  never  part  again; 
and  he  then  tumed  to  bis  niece.  A  fine  observer,  one 
less  interested  in  the  scene  than  the  only  witnesses, 
miglit  bare  detected  in  the  Earl,  notwHhstanding  his 
experienedd  breeding,  no  ordinary  snrprise  and  gratifi- 
cation  at  the  sight  of  the  individaal  whose  yelaüanship 
he  was  now  to  claim  for  the  first  time. 

"I  mnst  Claim  an  nncle's  privilege,"  he  «aid,  in  a 
tone  of  great  sweetness  and  some  emotion,  as  he  pressed 
with  his  own  the  beantiftil  lips  of  Venetia.  "I  onght 
to  be  prond  of  my  niece.  Whyl  Annabel,  if  only  for 
the  honour  of  onr  family,  yon  should  not  have  kept 
thiB  jewel  so  long  enshrined  in  the  casket  of  Cherbnry." 

The  Earl  remained  with  them'some  hours,  and  his 
Visit  WBS  really  prolonged  by  the  unexpected  pleasnre 
wMch.  he  fo«md  in  the  society  of  his  relations.  He 
woold  not  leave  tfaem  until  they  promised  to  dine  with 
him  that  day,  and  mentioned  that  he  had  preyented 
hiswife  irom  c4lling  with  him  that  moming,  becanse 
he  thonght,  affcer  so  long  a  Separation,  it  might  be 
better  to  meet  thus  qnietly.  Then  they  parted  with 
affectionate  cordiality  on  both  sides;  -the  Earl  enchanted 
to  find  delightfdl  companions  where  he  was  half  airaid 
he  might  only  meet  tiresome  relatives;  Lady  Annabel 
pfcmd  of  her  brother,  and  gratified  by  his  kindness;  and 
Venetia  anxiens  to  ascertain  whether  aH  her  relations 
were  as  charming  as  her  nncle. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 


When  Lady  Annabel  and  her  danghtor  xetamed 
troja  their  moming  drive,  they  found  the  visitii^  ticket 
of  the  Coimtess  on  the  table,  who  had  also  left  a  note, 
with  which  ehe  had  proyided  herseif  in  case  she  was 
not  so  fortonate  as  to  meet  her  relations.  The  note 
was  affectionate,  and  expressed  the  delight  of  the  writer 
at  again  meeting  her  dear  sister  and  forming  an  ac- 
quaintance  with  her  charmmg  niece. 

^^More  relations!"  said  Yenetia,  with  a  somewhat 
droll  ezpression  of  conntenance. 

At  this  mom^it  the  Bishop  of  — ,  who  had  abeady 
called  twice  upon  them  unsuccessfuUy,  entered  the 
room. .  The  sight  of  this  old  and  dear  friend  gave  great 
joy.  He  came  to  engage  them  to  dine  with  him  the 
next  day,  having  already  ineffectually  endeavoured  to 
obtain  them  for  permanent  guests.  They  sat  chatting^ 
so  long  with  him,  that  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  bid 
him  an  abrupt  adieu,  and  hasten  and  make  their  toi- 
lettes  for  their  diuner. 

Their  hostess  received  her  relations  with  a  warmtk 
which  her  husband^s  praises  of  her  sister-in-law  and 
niece  had  originally  prompted,  but  which  their  ap- 
pearance  and  manners  instanüy  confirmed.  As  all  the 
EarFs  children  were  married,  their  party  consisted  to- 
day  only  of  themselres;  but  it  was  a  very  happy  and 
agreeable  meeting,  for  every  one  was  desirous  of  being* 
amiable.     To  be  sure  they  had  not  many  recollections 
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or  associatioiis  in  common,  and  no  one  recmred  to  the 
past;  bat  London,  and  the  history  of  its  fleeting  honn, 
was  an  inexhaustible  sonrce  of  amusing  conveiaation; 
and  the  Conntess  seemed  resolved  that  Yenetia  should 
have  a  yeiy  briUiant  season;  that  she  shonld  be  yery 
mach  amased  and  very  mach  admired.  Lady  Annabel, 
however,  pat  hi  a  plea  for  moderation,  at  least  antil 
Yenetia  was  presented;  bat  that  the  Coontess  declared 
mast  be  at  the  next  drawing-room,  which  was  early  in 
the  ensning  week.  Yenetia  listened  to  glittering  narra- 
tiyes  of  balls  and  roats,  operas  and  theatres,  breakfaats 
and  masqaerades,  Ranelagh  and  the  Pantheon,  with  die 
same  smiling  composore  as  if  she  had  been  accastomed 
to  them  all  her  lifo,  instead  of  having  been  shat  ap  in 
a  garden,  with  no  livelier  or  brighter  oompanions'  ihan 
birds  and  flowers. 

After  dinner,  as  her  aant  and  ande  and  Lady  An- 
nabel sat  roand  the  &e,  talking  of  her  matemal  grand- 
father,  a  sabject  which  did  not  at  all  interest  her, 
Yenetia  stole  from  her  chair  to  a  table  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  room,  and  tomed  over  some  books  and  mosic 
that  were  lying  upon  it.  Among  ihese  was  a  literary 
jooinal,  which  she  toached  ahnest  by  aecident,  and 
which  opened,  with  the  name  of  Lord  Cadurcis  on  the 
top  of  its  page.  This,  of  coarse,  instanüy  attracted 
her  attention.  Her  eye  passed  hastily  over  some  sen- 
tences  which  greaüy  astonished  her,  and,  extending  heK 
arm  for  a  chair  withoat  quitting  the  book,  she  was  soon 
deeply  absorbed  by  the  marvels  which  rapidly  onfolded 
themselyes  to  her.     The  article  in  qoestion  was  an  ela- 
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boeate  eriticism  tuB  weü  of  the  career  as  üie  works  af 
tke  noble  'p<Mt;  foi^,  iodsed,  as  Venada  no^  leamiv. 
they  were  inse^araMy  blended.  Süe  gathered  fix)iB 
these  pages  a  ßamt  and  kaety  yet  not  altogether  an- 
faithful  conoeptian  o£  the  stränge  revolntion  that  bad 
oceurred  in  the  character,  puTsaits,  and  position  of  her 
former  eompanion.  In  thät  mighty  tnetropolis,  whose 
weahh  and  bdxniy  and  power  bad  that  moming  so 
vividly  impressed  themselves  npon  her  oonftcionfiness» 
and  to  the  hietory  of  whose  pleasures  and  brilliant  and 
fantastio  dissipation  she  had  rec^itly  been  listenmg 
with  a  lively  and  dlTerted  ear,  it  seemed  that,  by  some 
rapid  and  magieal  vieissitnde,  her  little  Planti^enet, 
the  faithftil  and  affeetionate  eompanion  of  her  ehild- 
hood,  whose  soirows  she  had  so  often  soothed,  and  wh» 
in  her  pnre  and  devoted  love  had  always  found  conso- 
lation  and  happiness,  had  become  ^^the  observed  of  all 
obsenrßi»)''  — '  the  most  remärkable  where  all  was  stri- 
Idng,  askd  dazfisling  where  all  were  brilliant! 

His  last  yisitto  Cherbnry,  and  its  stränge  con" 
seqnences,  then  bcourred  to  her;  bis  passioaate  ad- 
dresses,  and  their  bitter  parting.  Here  was  surely  mattei; 
enough  for  a  maiden^s  reyerie,  and  into  a  reveriß  Vene- 
tia  certainly  feil,  from  which  she  was  roused  bythe 
voice  of  her  üncle,  who  eould  not  conceive  what  book 
hk  charming  niece  could  find  so  interesting,*  and  leel 
her  to  fbel  what  a  very  ill  eomplimaat  she  was  payin^ 
to  all  present.  Venetia  hastily  dosed  the  Tolnme,  and 
rose  rather  eon^ßisad  firom  hev  seat;  her  radiant  inmle 
was  the  best  apology  to  her  uncle-,  and  she  eompen-* 
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sated  for  her  previoas  inattention,  by  plajing  to  him 
on  the  harpsiqhord.  All  the  time,  bowever,  Üie  image 
of  Cadurcis  fiitted  across  her  vision,  and  she  was  glad 
when  her  mother  moved  to  retire,  that  she  might  enjoy 
the  opportunity  of  pondering  in  silence  and  unobserved 
over  the  stränge  history  that  she  had  read. 

London  is  a  wonderfiil  place!  Four-and-twenty 
lionrs  back,  with  a  feeling  of  loneliness  and  depression 
amoanting  to  pain,  Venetia  had  fled  to  sleep  as  her 
only  refbge;  now  only  a  day  had  pässed,  and  she  had 
both  Seen  and  heard  many  things  that  had  alike  startled 
and  pleased  her;  had  found  powerful  and  channing 
fiiends;  and  laid  her  head  up<>ii  her  pilk>w  in.  a  tumult 
of  emotion  that  long  banished  slumber  from  her  beauti- 
ful  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  YIL 

Veketia  soon  found  that  she  mugt  bid  adieu  for 
ever,  in  London,  to  her  old  habits  of  solitude.  She 
Boon  discovered  that  she  was  never  to  be  alone.  Her 
aant  ealled  npon  them  very  earlj  in  the  moming,  and 
Said  that  the  whole  day  must  be  devoted  to  their  conrt 
dresses;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  whirled  off 
to  a  celebrated  milliner*s.  After  innummerable  consul- 
tations  and  experiments,  the  dress  of  Yenetia  was  de- 
cided  on;  her  aunt  and  Lady  Annabel  were  both  as* 
snred  that  it  wonld  exceed  in  splendoor  and  propriety 
any  dress  at  the  drawing-room.  Indeed,  as  the  great 
artist  added,  with  snch  a  model  to  work  from  it  wonld 
reflect  but  little  credit  on  the  establishment,  if  any  ap- 
proached  Miss  Herbert  in  the  effect  she  mnst  inevitably 
prodnce. 

While  her  mother  was  undergoing  some  of  those 
attentions  to  which  Venetia  had  recently  snbmitted,  and 
Jbad  retired  for  a  few  minateB  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
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ment,  our  little  lady  of  Cherbniy  -BtroUed  aboat  the 
saloon  in  whicb  she  Lad  been  left,  until  her  attention 
was  attracted  bj  a  portrait  of  a  young  man  in  an 
oriental  dress,  standing  very  sublimely  amid  the  roins 
of  some  desert  city;  a  palm  tree  in  the  distance,  and 
by  his  side  a  cronching  camel,  and  some  recumbent 
followers  slumbering  amid  the  fallen  columns. 

"That  is  Lord  Cadurcis,  my  love,"  said  her  aunt, 
who  at  the  moment  joined  her,  '^the  famous  poet  All 
the  young  ladies  are  in  love  with  him.  I  dare  say  you 
know  his  works  by  heart." 

"No,  indeed,  aunt,"  said  Venetia;  "I  never  even 
read  them^  but  I  should  like  very  mucL" 

^'Not  read  Lord  Cadurcis^  poems!  Oh!  we  mnst 
go  and  get  them  directly  for  you.  Eyerybody  reads 
them.  You  will  be  looked  upon  qnite  as  a  little  bar- 
bajrian.  We  will  stop  the  carriage  at  Stockdale^s,  and 
get  them  for  you." 

At  this  moment  Lady  Annabel  rejoiaed  them;  and 
having  made  all  their  arrangements,  Ihey  re-entered  the 
carriage. 

''Stop  at  Stockdale^s ,"  said  her  ladyship  to  the 
Beryant;  '*I  must  get  Cadurds'  last  poem  for  Venetia. 
She  will  be  quite  back  in  her  leaming,  AnnabeL" 

"Cadurcis'  last  poem!"  said  Lady  Annabel;  "do 
you  mean  Lord  Cadurcis?     Is  he  a  poet?" 

"To  be  sure!  Well,  you  are  countrified  not  to 
know  Lord  Cadurda!" 

"I  know  him  very  well,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  gravely ; 
"but  I  ^d  not  know  be  was  a  poet." 
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The  Oouatess  laughed,  tbe  camage  ätopped,  ihe 
book  was  bronght;  Lady  Annabel  looked  very  nneasy, 
ajid  tried  to  catch  her  daughter's  conntenance,  bat, 
Strange  to  saj,  for  the  ßnt  time  in  her  life  was  quite 
unsaccessfoL  The  Gountess  took  the  book,  and  im- 
mediately  gave  it  Venetia.  "  There,  my  dear,"  said  her 
annt,  '^there  never  was  anything  so  charming.  I  am 
so  provoked  that  Cadurcis  is  a  Whig." 

"A  Whig!"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "he  was  not  a 
Whig  when  I  knew  him." 

*^0h!  my  dear,  I  am  afiraid  he  is  worse  than  a  Whig. 
He  is  abnost  a  rebel!  But  then  he  is  such  a  geniusi 
Everything  is  allowed,  yon  know,  to  a  geniusi"  said 
ihe  thoughtless  sister-in-law. 

Lady  Annabel  was  silentl  but  the  stillness  of  her 
emotion  must  not  be  judged  £rom  the  stillness  of  her 
tongue.  Her  astonishment  at  all  she  had  heard  was 
only  equalled  by  what  we  may  jusüy  term  her  horror. 
It  was  impossible  that  she  could  have  Hstened  to  any 
communication.  at  the  same  time  so  astounding,  and  to 
her  so  fearfal 

"We  knew  Lord  Cadurcis  when  he  was  very  young, 
aimt,"  said  Venetia,  in  a  very  quiet  tone.  "He  lired 
near  mamma,  in  the  country." 

"Oh!  my  dear  Annabel,  if  you  see  him  in  town 
bring  him  to  me,  he  is  the  most  difficult  person  in  the 
World  to  get  to  one^s  house,  and  I  would  giye  anything 
if  he  would  come  and  dine  with  me." 

The  Countess  at  last  set  her  relations  down  at  their 
hoteL   When  Lady  Annabel  was  once  more  alone  with 
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her  daaghter,  she  said  —  '^Venetia,  deatett^  gisre  me 
ihat  beok  jovx  tarnt  lent  you.^' 

Yenetia  immediately  handed  it  to  her,  but  her  mo- 
ther  did  not  open  it;  but  saying  —  "The  Bishop  dines 
at  fonr,  darling,  I  ihink  it  is  time  for  us  to  dress,"  Lady 
Annabei  left  the  room. 

To  say  the  tmth)  Yenetia  was  less  surprised  than 
disappointed  by  this  conduct  of  her  mother^s;  but  she 
was  not  apt  to  murmnr,  and  she  tried  to  dismiss  the 
snbject  from  her  thoughts. 

It  was  with  unfeigned  delight  that  the  kind-hearted 
Masham  welcomed  under  his  own  roof  his  two  best  and 
dearest  friends.  He  had  asked  nobody  to  meet  them; 
it  was  settled  that  they  were  to  be  quite  alone,  and  to 
talk  of  nothing  bat  Cherbury  and  Marringhurst.  When 
they  were  seated  at  table,  the  Bishop,  who  had  been 
detained  at  the  House  öf  Lords,  and  been  rather  hur- 
ried  to  be  in  time  to  receive  his  guests,  tomed  to  his 
servant  and  inquired  whether  any  one  had  called. 

"Yes,  my  lord,  Lord  Cadurcis,"  was  the  reply. 

"Our  cid  companian,''  said  the  Bishop  to  Lady  An- 
nabei, with  a  smile.  "He  has  called  npon  me  twiee, 
and  I  have  on  both  occasions  unfortonately  been  «b- 

Lady  Annabei  merely  bowed  an  assent  to  the 
Bishop's  remark.  Yenetia  longed  to  speak,  bat  fennd 
it  impossible.  "What  is  it  that  represses  meP"  she 
asked  horself.  "Is  there  to  be  another  forbidden  snb- 
ject insensibly  to  anse  between  ns?    I  mnst  stmggle. 


agamstthiB  mdefinable  despotism  thad  seeniB  to  pervade 
my  ü&." 

"Have  jon  met  Lord  Gadnrcis,  Sir?^'  at  length 
«fiked  Yeneda. 

^^Once;  we  zesamed  onr  acquaintanoe  at  a  dinner 
party  one  day,  bnt  I  shaU  soon  see  a  great  deal  of 
liim,  for  he  has  just  taken  bis  seat  He  is  of  age,  you 
know." 

"I  hope  he  has  come  to  years  of  discretion  in  every 
senge,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  ^'bnt  I  fear  not"  . 

'^Oh!  my  dear  Lady,"  said  the  Bishop,  ^^he  has  be; 
come  a  great  man;  he  is  our  star.  I  assure  you  there 
is  nobody  in  London  talked  of  bat  Lord  Cadnrcis.  He 
asked  me  a  great  deal  after  you  and  Cherbnry.  He 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you." 

"I  cannot  say,"  replied  Lady  Annabel,  "that  the 
desire  of  meeting  is  at  all  mntual.  From  all  I  hear, 
our  connections  and  opinions  are  very  difPerent,  and  I 
dare  say  our  habits  likewise." 

^^My  aunt  lent  us  bis  new  poem  to~day,"  said  Ve* 
netia  very  boldly. 

''Häve  you  read  it?"  asked  the  Bishop. 

^^I  am  no  admirer  of  modern  poetry,"  said  Lady 
Annabel,  somewhat  tartly. 

"Poetry  of  any  kind  is  not  much  in  my  way,"  said 
the  Bishop,  **but  if  you  like  to  read  bis  poemjs,  I  will 
lend  them  to  you,  for  he  gare  me  a  copy;  esteemed  a 
great  honour,  I  assure  you." 

"Thank  you,  my  Lord,'^  said  Lady  Annabel,  "both 
Venetia  and  myself  are  very  much  ez^agt^d  now-,  and 
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I  do  not.  wiflh  ker  to  read  whfle  ehe  is  in  London. 
When  we  retum  to  Cherbniy  she  will  have  abnndanoe 
of  time,  if  desirable." 

Both  Yenetia  and  her  worthy  host  feit  that  the  pre- 
sent  subject  of  conyersation  was  not  very  agreeable  to 
Lady  Annabel,  and  it  was  immediately  changed.  They 
feil  upon  more  gracious  topics,  and  in  spite  of  this 
somewhat  suUen  commencement  the  meeting  was  qnite 
as  delightful  as  ihey  anticipated.  Lady  Annabel  pai^ 
ticularly  ezerted  herseif  to  please,  and,  as  was  invaxiably 
the  case  imder  such  circumstances  with  this  lady,'  she 
was  eminently  successfiil;  she  apparently  endeavonred, 
by  her  remarkable  kindness  to  her  daughter,  to  atone 
for  any  nnpleasant  feeling  which  her  previons  manner 
might  for  an  instant  have  occasioned.  Yenetia  watched 
her  beantiful  and  affectionate  parent  as  Lady  Annabel 
now  dwelt  with  delight  upon  the  remembrance  of  their 
happy  home,  and  now  recurred  to  the  anxiety  she 
natnrally  feit  about  her  daughter^s  approaching  presen- 
tation,  with  feelings  of  love  and  admiration,  which  made 
her  acouse  herseif  for  the  recent  rebellion  of  her  heart 
She  thonght  only  of  her  mother^s  sorrows,  and  her  de- 
Totion  to  her  child;  and,  grateM  for  the  unexpected 
conrse  of  circumstances  which  seemed  to  be  leading 
every  member  of  their  former  litUe  society  to  honour 
and  happiness,  she  resolved  to  persist  in  that  career  of . 
duty  and  devotion  to  her  mother,  ftom  which  it  seemed 
to  her  she  had  never  devisted  for  a  moment  but  to  ex- 
perience  sorrow,  misfortune,  and  remorse.  Never  did 
Yenetia  receive  her  mother^s  accustomed  embrace  and 


bloning  wiih  more  responsive  tendemess  and  gratitade 
than  this  night  She  banisbed  Cadurcis  and  bis  poems 
from  her  thoughts,  confident  that,  so  long  as  her  mother 
approved  neither  of  her  continuing  his  acquaintance 
nor  perunng  his  writings,  it  was  well  that  the  one 
should  be  a  forgotten  tie,  and  the  other  a  sealed  book. 

CTTAPTEB  Vm. 

AxONG  the  intimate  acqnaintances  of  Lady  Anna* 
bePs  brother  was  the  nobleman  who  had  been  a  mimster; 
äxamg  the  American  war,  and  who  had  also  been  the^ 
goardian  of  Lord  Cadnrcis,  of  whom,  indeed,  he  was 
Hkewise  a  distant  relative.  He  had  called  with  his 
lady  on  Lady  Annabel,  after  meeting  her  and  her 
danghter  at  her  brother's,  and  had  cultivated  her  ac* 
qnaintance  with  great  kindness  and  assiduity,  so  that 
Lady  Annabel  had  fotmd  it  impossible  to  refiise  his 
invitation  to  dinner. 

This  dinner  occurred  a  few  days  after  the  visit  of 
the  Herberts  to  tlie  Bishop,  and  that  excellent  per^ 
Bonage,  her  own  family,  and  some  others  eqnally  dis» 
tinguished,  bnt  aU  of  the  ministerial  party,  were  in- 
vited  to  meet  her.  Lady  Annabel  found  herseif  placed 
at  table  between  a  very  pompons  conrtier,  who,  being 
a  gonimand,  was  not  very  prompt  to  distnrb  his  enjoy- 
ment  by  conversation,  and  a  yonng  man  whom  she 
^imd  very  agreeable,  and  who  at  first,  indeed,  at- 
tracted  her  attention  by  his  resemblance  to  some  face 
with  whieh  she  feit  she  was  familiär,  and  yet  which 


she  was  not  successfdl  in  rocaUing.  His  manneni  irere 
remarkably  frank  and  ingennous,  yei  soft  and  re£ned. 
Without  haying  any  pecnliar  brilliauey  of  expression, 
he  was  apt  and  fluent,  and  bis  wbole  demeanonr  eba- 
raeterized  by  a  gentle  modostj  tbat  was  engAgmg. 
Apparenüj  be  bad  travelled  a  great  deal,  for  be  more 
tban  once  alluded  to  bis  experience  of  foreign  coiin- 
tries,  but  tbis  was  afterwards  explained  by  Lady  An- 
nabel  discovering,  £rom  an  Observation  be  let  fall,  tbat 
be  was  a.  sailor.  A  passing  question  from  an  opposite 
gnest  also  told  ber  tbat  be  was  a  member  of  parliar 
ment  Wbile  sbe  was  ratber  anxiously  wisbing  to  know 
wbo  be  migbt  be,  and  congratulating  berself  tbat  one 
in  wbose  favour  sbe  was  so  mucb  prepossessed  sbonld 
be  on  tbe  rigbt  side,  tbeir  bost  saluted  bim  firom  tbe 
top  of.tbe  table,  and  siud,  "Captain  Cadnrcis,  a  glass 
of  wine." 

Tbe  countenance  was  now  explained.  It  was  in- 
deed  Lord  Cadurcis  wbom  be  resembled,  tbongb  bis 
eyes  were  dark  blue,  and  bis  bair  ligbt  brown.  Tbis 
üben  was  tbat  consin  wbo  bad  been^ent  to  sea  to  make 
bis  fortune,  and  wbom  Lady  Annabel  bad  a  faint  re- 
collection  of  poor  Mrs.  Cadurcis  onee  mentioning. 
George  Cadurcis  bad  not  exactly  made  bis  fortune,  but 
be  bad  distinguisbed  bimself  in  bis  profession,  and 
espeeially  in  Bodney^s  yictory,  and  bad  fougbt  bis  way 
up  to  tbe  eommand  of  a  frigate.  Tbe  frigate  bad  xe- 
cently  been  paid  off,  and  be  bad  called  to  pay  bis  re- 
spects  to  bis  noble  relative  witb  tbe  bope  of  obtaining 
bis  interest  for  a  new  eommand,     The  goardian  of  bis 
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eonaiiL,  veiy  much  morti£ed  with  the  oondtict  of  his 
lu^M  ward,  was  not  veiy  fayonrabty.impreBted  to- 
warda  anj  one  wbo  bore  the  name  of  Cadnrck,  yet 
George,  with  no  pretence,  had  a  winning  honest  manner 
that  made  Mends;  his  lordship  took  a  fancy  to  him, 
and  as  he  could  not  at  the  moment  obtain  him  a  ship 
he  did  the  next  best  thing  for  him  in  his  power;  a 
boroQgh  was  vacant,  and  he  put  him  into  parliament. 

"Do  you  know/'  said  Lady  Annabel  to  her  neigh* 
bonr,  "I  haye  been  fancying  all  dinner  time  that  we 
liad  met  before;  bat  I  find  it  is  that  you  only  resemble 
one  with  whom  I  was  once  acqnainted.^' 

"My  consinr^  said  the  Captain,  "he  will  be  very 
mortified  when  I  go  home,  if  I  teil  him  your  ladye^p 
speaka  of  his  acquaintance  as  one  that  is  past.^' 

"It  is  some  years  since  we  met,^'  said  Lady  An* 
nabel,  in  a  more  reserved  tone, 

"Plantag^iet  can  never  forget  what  he  owes  to 
yon,'^  said  Captain  Cadureis.  "How  often  has  he  spoken 
to  me  of  you  and  Miss  Herbert!  It  was  only  the  other 
night  —  yesl  not  a  week  ago  —  that  he  made  me  sit 
up  with  1^  all  night,  while  he  was  telling  stories  of 
Cherbnry-,  you  see  I  am  quite  familiär  with  the  spot," 
he  added,  smiling. 

"You  aoe  very  intimate  with  your  cousin,  I  see," 
said  Lady  Annabel. 

^*I  live  a  great  deal  with  him,"  said  Qeoige  Ca«* 
durds.  "You  know  we  had  never  met  or  communicated; 
and  it  was  not  Plantagenet's  fault,  I  am  sure;  for  of  all 
the  generous,  amiable,  loveable  beings,  Cadureis  is  the' 
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best  I  ever  met  with  in  this  world.  Ever  since  we 
knevr  each  other  he  has  been  a  brother  to  me;  and 
though  our  politics  and  opinions  are  so  opposed,  and 
we  natorally  live  in  such  a  different  circle,  he  would 
have  insisted  eyen  npon  mj  having  apartments  in  bis 
hoose,  nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  give  jovl  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  delicate  and  unceasing  kindness  I  expeiienee 
from  him.  If  we  had  lived  together  all  our  liyes,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  be  more  united:" 

This  eulogium  rather  softened  Ladj  AnnabePs  heart; 
she  even  observed,  "I  always  thought  Lord  Cadoicis 
naturaUy  well  disposed;  I  always  hoped  he  would  tum 
out  well-,  but  I  was  afiraid,  from  what  I  heard,  he  was 
very  much  changed.  He  shows,  however,  his  sense  and 
good  feeling  in  selecting  you  for  his  Mend;  for  you  are 
his  natural  one,''  she  added,  after  a  momentary  pause. 

"And  then  you  know,"  he  continued,  "it  is  so  purely 
kind  of  him;  for  of  course  I  am  not  fit  to  be  a  compa- 
nion  for  Cadurcis,  and  perhaps,  as  far  as  that,  no  one 
is.  Of  course  we  have  not  a  thought  in  common.  I 
know  nothing  but  what  I  have  picked  up  in  a  rough 
life;  and  he,  you  know,  is  the  cleverest  person  that  ever 
liyed  —  at  least  I  think  so.^^ 

Lady  Annabel  smiled. 

"Well,  he  is  very  young,"  she  obsenred,  "much 
your  junior,  Gaptain  Cadurcis;  and  I  hope  he  will  yet 
prove  a  faithM  Steward  of  the  great  gifts  that  God  has 
given  him." 

"I  would  stake  all  I  hold  dear,"  said  the  Gaptain, 
with  great  animation,  "that  Cadurcis  tums  out  welL 
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He  haa  such  a  good  heart.  Ah!  Lady  Axmabel,  if  he 
be  now^  and  then  a  little  iiregalar,  only  think  of  the 
temptadons  that  assail  him.  Only  one*and-twenty  — 
his  <mn  master  —  and  all  London  at  his  feet  It  is 
too  mnch  for  any  one's  head.  Bat  say  or  think  what 
the  World  may,  I  know  him  better  than  they  do;  and  I 
know  there  is  not  a  fuier  Creatore  in  existence.  I  hope 
bis  cid  friends  will  not  desert  him,"  added  Gaptain  Ca- 
durcis,  with  a  smile  which  seemed  to  deprecate  the 
severily  of  Lady  Annabel,  "for  in  spite  of  all  bis  fame 
aad;prosperity,  perhaps,  after  all,  this  is  the  time  when 
lie  most  needs  them." 

"Very  possibly,"  said  her  ladyship  rather  dryly. 

While  the  mother  was  engaged  in  this  conversation 
with  her  neighbour  respecting  her  former  interesting  ao- 
quaintance,  such  was  the  fame  of  Lord  Cadnrcis  then 
in  the  metropolis,  that  he  also  formed  the  topic  of  con- 
versation  at  anoiher  part  of  the  table,  to  which  the 
daughter  was  an  attentive  listener.  Th^  tone  in  which 
he  was  spoken  of ,  however,  was  of  a  very  difiPerent 
character.  While  no  one  disputed  his  genius,  his  prin- 
ciples,  temper,  and  habits  of  life  were  submitted  to  the 
seyerest  scrutiny;  and  it  was  with  blended  feelings  of 
inteiest  and  astomshment  that  Yenetia  listened  to  the 
detail  of  wild  opinions,  capridous  condnct,  and  extra- 
vagant and  eccentric  behavionr  ascribed  to  the  com- 
panion  of  her  childhood,  who  had  now  become  the 
spoiled  dnld  of  Society.  A  very  shrewd  gentleman, 
who  had  taken  an  extremely  active  part  in  this  discus- 
sion,  inquired  of  Yenetia,  next  to  whom  he  was  'seated, 
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wheäier  ahe  had  read  Mb  lordahip's  last  ]^«ib.  He  waa  ' 
extrenely  svrpnaed  whsa  Veneda  answered  m  ihe.  ae« 
gatiye;  bnt  he  seized  the  opportimity  of  gmng  her  an 
elaborate  eritiflism  oa  the  poetical  geniiis  of  Gadnrcis. 
^^Ab  for  his  style,''  said  the  critic,  ^'no  one  oaa  deny 
tiiat  is  his  own,  and  he  will  last  by  his  style;  as  for 
his  philosophy,  and  all  these  wild  opinions  of  hia,  they 
will  pass  away>  because  they  are  not  genuine,  they  are 
not  his  own,  they  are  borrowed.  He  will  outwrite  them; 
'dep^id  upon  it,  he  will.  The  faot  is,  as  a  firiend  of 
mine  observed  the  other  day,  Herbert's  writings  have 
tomed  his  head.  Of  course  you  coiild  know  nothing 
about  them,  bat  th^re  are  wonderfol  things  in  them,  I 
oan  teil  you  that'' 

"I  believe  it  most  sincerely,"  said  Veuetia. 

The  critic  stared  at  his  neighbour.  "Hushl''  said 
he,  ^*his  wife  and  daughter  are  here.  We  mnst  not 
ta]k  of  these  things.  Yoa  know  Lady  Annabel  Herbert? 
There  sbe  is;  a  very  fine  woman  too.  And  that  is  bis 
daughter  there,  I  believe,  that  dark  girl  with  a  tomed- 
up  nose.  I  cannot  say  she  Warrants  the  poetical  address 
to  her:  — 

*My  precious  pearl  the  false  and  glittering  world 
,      Has  ne'er  polluted  with  its  garlsh  light  \ 

She  does  not  look  much  like  a  pearl,  does  she?  She 
shonld  keep  in  solitude,  eh?" 

The  ladies  rose  and  relieved  Yenetia  from  her  em* 
bacTMsment. 

After  dinner  Lady  Annabel  introduced  Gfeorge  Oa- 
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dnrcis  to  her  danghter;  and,  seated  hy  Aem  both,  he 
contriyed  without  effort,  and  withont  the  idightedt  coü'- 
sdousness  of  snccess,  to  confinn  the  pleasing  impression 
in  \m  favoor  which  he  had  abeady  made,  and  when 
they  parted,  it  was  even  with  a  mutaal  wish  that  they 
might  meet  again. 

CHAPTEß  IX. 

It  'Wjm  the  night  afiter  Üie  drawing-room.  !^ord 
Oadurcis  was  at  Brookes'  dinmg  at  ndJnightf  having 
risen  since  only  a  few  hours.  Being  a  mal-content,  he 
had  ceased  to  attend  the  Court,  where  his  original  re- 
cepdon  had  been  most  gracious,  which  he  had  retumed 
bysome  Tery  factdous  votes,  and  a  very  caustic  lam- 
poon. 

A  porty  of  young  men  entered  from  the  GourtBall; 
which  in  those  days  always  terminated  at  midnight, 
whence  the  guests  generally  proceeded  to  Banelagh; 
one  or  two  of  them  seated  themselves  at  the  table  at 
which  Cadurcis  was  sittmg.  They  were  fuU  of  a  new 
beauty  who  had  been  presented.  Their  violent  and 
even  extravagant  encomiums  excited  his  curiosity.  Such 
a  Creatore  had  never  been  seen,  she  was  peerless,  the 
most  radiant  of  acknowledged  charms  had  been  dimmed 
before  her.  Their  Majesties  had  accorded  to  her  the 
most  marked  reception.  A  Prince  of  the  blood  had 
honoured  her  with  his  band.  Then  they  began  to  ex- 
padate  with  fresh  enthusiasm  on  her  unparalleled  love^ 
liness. 
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"Oh!  Cadiircis,'^  said  a  young  noble,  who  was  one 
of  bis  extreme  adinu*ers,  *^she  is  ihe  only  beatme  I  ever 
beheld  worthy  of  being  one  of  your  beroines." 

"Wbom  are  you  talking  about?"  asked  Cadnicis  in 
a  rather  listless  tone. 

"The  new  beauty,  of  course." 

"And  wbo  may  sbe  be?" 

"Miss  Herbert,  to  be  sure.  Who  speaks  or  thinks 
of  any  one  eise?" 

"What,  Ve ,  I  mean  Miss  Herbert?"  exclaimed 

Cadnxcis,  with  no  Uttle  energy. 

"Yes.    Do  you  know  her?" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say ^"  and  Cadurcis  stopped 

and  rose  firom  the  table,  and  joined  the  party  round  the 
fire.  "What  Miss  Herbert  is  it?"  he  added  after  a  short 
pause. 

"Why  the  Misr  Herbert;  Herbert's  daughter,  to  be 
sure.     She  was  presented  to-day  by  her  mother," 

"Lady  Annabel?" 

"The  same." 

"Presented  to-day!"  said  Cadurcis  audibly,  yet 
speaking  as  it  were  to  himself.  "Presented  to-day! 
Presented !    How  stränge ! " 

^^So  every  one  thinks;  one  of  the  strängest  things 
that  ever  happened,"  remarked  a  bystander. 

"And  I  did  not  even  knöw  they  were  in  town," 
eontmued  Cadurcis,  for,  £rom  bis  irregulär  hours,  he 
had  not  seen  bis  cousin  since  the  party  of  yesterday. 
He  began  Walking  up  and  down  the  room,  muttering, 
"Masham,  Weymouth,  London,  presented  at  Court,  and 
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I  know  nodung.  How  life  changes!  Venetia  at  Court, 
inj  Venetia!"  Then  taming  round  and  addressing  the 
jonng  nobleman  wlio  had  first  spoken  to  him,  he  aaked 
"if  the  ball  were  over." 

^^Yes;  all  the  |world  are  going  to  Banelagh.  Are 
you  inclined  to  take  a  round?" 

"I  have  a  stränge  fancy,"  said  Cadnrcis,  "and  if 
you  will  go  with  me,  I  will  take  you  in  my  vis-a-vis. 
It  is  here." 

This  was  an  iiresistible  invitation,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  companions  were  on  their  way;  Oadnrds, 
apparently  with  no  peculiar  interest  in  the  subject, 
leading  the  conversation  very  artfuUy  to  the  presen- 
tation  of  Miss  Herbert  His  firiend  was  heartily  inclined 
to  gratify  his  curiosity.  He  gave  him  the  most  ample 
details  of  Miss  Herbert's  person«  Even  her  costome, 
and  the  Sensation  both  produced;  how  she  was  presented 
by  her  mother,  who,  after  so  long  an  estrangement  from 
the  World,  scarcely  excited  less  impression,  and  the  re*. 
markable  cordiality  with  which  both  mother  and  daugh- 
ter  were  greeted  by  the  sovereign  and  his  royal  consort 

The  two  young  noblemen  found  Eanelagh  very 
crowded,  but  the  presence  of  Lord  Cadurds  occasioned 
a  s«[isation  the  moment  he  was  recognised.  Everywhere 
the  whisper  went  round,  and  many  parties  crowded  near 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  hero  of  the  day.  "Which  is 
he?  That  fair,  tall  young  man?  No,  Üie  other  to  be 
rore.  Is  it  really  he?  How  very  distinguishedl  How 
very  melancboly!  Quite  the  poet  Do  you  think  he  is 
reijly  so  unhappy  as  he  looks?    I  would  sooner  see 
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him  thaa  the  King  and  Queen.  He  seenui  veiy  yoiing, 
but  ihen  he  has  seen  so  much  of  the  worldK  Fine  ejes, 
beaudfdl  huri  I  wonder  who  is  his  firiend?  How  proad 
he  mnst  be!     Who  is  that  lady  he  bowed  to?    That  ia 

the  Duke  of speaking  to  him/*     Such  were  the 

remarks  that  might  be  caught  in  the  vicinity  of  Lord 
Cadurds  aa  he  took  his  round,  gazed  at  hy  the  as- 
sembled  crowd,  of  whom  many  knew  him  only  hj 
fame,  for  the  charm  of  Kanelagh  was  that  it  was  rather 
a  populär  than  a  merelj  fashionable  assemblj.  Society 
at  hirge  blended  with  the  Court,  which  maintained  and 
renewed  its  influence  hy  being  witnessed  under  the 
most  graceM  auspices.  The  personal  authorily  of  the 
azistocracy  has  decreaaed  with  the  disappearance  of 
Banelagh  and  similar  places  of  amusement,  when  rank 
was  not  exclusive,  and  luxury  hy  the  gratification  it 
occasioned  otheili  seemed  robbed  of  half  its  selfism. 

In  his  second  round  ^  Lord  Gadurcis  recognised  the 
approach  of  the  Herberts.  They  fonned  a  portion  oi  a 
very  large  party.  Lady  Almabel  was  leaning  on  her 
brother,  whom  Cadurcis  knew  by  sight;  Yenetia  was  at 
the  side  of  her  aunt,  and  seyeral  gentlemen  were  hoTer- 
ing  about  them;  among  them,  to  his  surprise,  his  cousin, 
George  Gadurcis,  in  his  uniform,  for  he  had  been  to 
Court  and  to  the  Court  BalL  Yenetia  was  talking  with 
animation.  She  was  in  her  Court  dress  and  in  powder. 
Her  appearance  was  stränge  to  him.  He  could  scarcely 
recognise  the  Mend  of  his  childhood;  but  without  any 
doubt  in  all  that  assembly,  unrivalled  in  the  whole 
World  for    beauty,    graoe,    and   splendoor,    she   was 
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withoat  a  parallel:  a  cynosnre  on  which  all  eyes  were 
fixed. 

So  occupied  were  the  ladies  of  the  Herbert  party 
hj  the  conversation  of  their  nnmerous  and  brilliant  at- 
tendants,  that  the  approacb  of  any  one  eise  bttt  Lord 
Cadurcis  might  have  been  nnnoticed  by  them,  but  a 
hnndred  tongaes  before  he  drew  nigh  had  prepared 
Yenetia  for  bis  appearance.  She  was  indeed  most 
anxions  to  behold  him,  and  though  she  was  aware  that 
her  heart  flnttered  not  slightly  as  the  moment  was  at 
hand,  she  commanded  her  gaze,  and  her  eyes  met  bis, 
althongh  she  was  very  donbtfal  whether  he  might 
choose  or  care  to  recognise  her.  He  bowed  almost  to 
,the  ground;  and  when  Yenetia  had  raised  her  respon- 
siye  head  he  had  passed  by. 

"Why,  Cadurcis,  you  know  Miss  Herbert?"  said 
his  firiend  in  a  tone  of  some  astonishment 

"Well;  but  itis  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen 
her." 

"Is  she  not  beautiful?" 

"I  never  donbted  on  that  snbject;  I  teil  you,  Scrope, 
we  must  eontrive  to  join  her  party.  I  wish  we  had 
Bome  of  our  friends  among  them.  Here  comes  the 
Honteagle;  aid  me  to  escape  her." 

Tbe  most  fascinating  smile  failed  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  Cadurcis;  fortunately,  the  lady  was  the 
centre  of  a  brilljant  band;  —  all  that  he  had  to  do, 
iherefore,  was  boldly  to  proceed. 

'^Do  you  think  my  cousin  is  altered  since  you  knew 
him?"  inquired  George  Cadurcis  of  Yenetia. 
Yenetia.  IL  2 
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"I  QQaseelj  bad  tun«  ta  obseiye  hin,"  «ba  i«r 
plied. 

'^I  wiah  jou  wonld  let  me  hnßg  him  to  y^n.  He 
did  not  know  until  tiUs  mo^i^nt  70a  w^re  im  town.  I 
haye  aot  seea  hitn  sinee  w^  xskffi  y^terday." 

"Oh,  HO,"  aaid  V^ijÄti*.     "Do  not  disturb  him.*' 

In  tii9$,  bo,w«yer,  Loird  Cädwcis  w^a  s^g^m  M 
«ght;  and  nov  without  aijiy  heeitation  he  stopped,  and 
falling  into  tho  line  hj  Miaa  Herbert,  he  addieeaed  hör; 
^'I  asA  proud  of  being  remembered  hj  JSi»»  Herbert^" 
he  Said. 

"I  am  most  happy  to  meet  70a,"  replied  Teiiolim 
with  uBaffected  sincerity. 

"And  Lady  Annabel,  I  have  not  been  Me  to 
catch  her  eye  —  is  she  quiioß  well?  I  Wß»  i^ppK>iiuit 
tbat  you  were  in  London  imliil  I  heard  of  yomr  trinmph 
this  night." 

The  Co9nte«i9  whiapered  her  niecei  wd  Ye^etia  ac- 
cordingly  presented  Lord  Cadnrcis  to  her  annt  TUs 
was  a  most  gratifying  circnmstanoe  to  him.  9^  was 
anxions,  by  dorne  means  or  other,  to  .effeet  Im  entrance 
into  her  oivele;  and  he  had  anirreaistible  auspi^oo»  tkat 
Lady  Annabel  no  longer  looked  np^  hi«9t  witii  eyes 
of  favour.  So  he  resolved  to  enligt  the  aiuit  aa  hja 
fiiend.  Few  perscms  could  be  more  wini^ng  than  Ca- 
durcis,  when  he  willed  it;  and  every  attempt  to  pleaae 
from  one  whom  all  emulated  to  gratify  aad  honoiir, 
was  sore  to  be  successfal.  The  CouAtess,  who,  in  spite 
of  potiitiGs,  was  a  seoret  votary  of  hia,  was  quite  pre- 
pared  to  be  enchanted.    Bhe  congratolated  heisetf  ou 
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fonoiag,  as  slie  had  long  wid^d,  an  aequaintanoe  with 
^le  80  celebrated.  She  longod  to  pap»  Lady  Monteagle 
in  triumph.  Oadiureis  improved  his  opportaiuty  to  the 
utmoßt.  It  waa  impoiraible  fi>r  any  oo«  to  be  more  en- 
gaging;  Hvely)  yet  at  the  same  time  gontle,  aad  de- 
ferential  witb  au  Im  ori^giaality.  He  spoke,  indeed, 
moce  to  tbe  aont  thaa  to  Yenetia,  bat  wben  be  ad- 
dreseed  the  latter,  there  was  a  melting,  almost  a  moiin»> 
fbl  tendemess  in  his  tones,  that  alike  affeeted  her  heart 
and  eharmed  her  iwagination.  Nor  could  ehe  be  ia- 
B^inUe  to  the  gratification  she  experieneed  as  »he  mitr 
nesaed,  every  instant,  the  emotion  his  presence  excitecL 
«mong  the  passers  by,  and  of  which  Cadureia  lumself 
seened  so  properly  and  so  iitterly  unconsdons.  And 
this  .waa  Pkutogenet! 

Losd  QadurfflS  spoke  of  hia  oou^in,  who,  oa  bis 
jcnning  the  party,  had  assisied  Üae  anrangement  by 
moviag  to  the  oiher.side;  and  he  spoke  of  him  witk 
a  regard  whioh  pleaaed  Yenetia,  thoiigh  his  lordship 
ttivied  him  his  good  fortone  in  having  the  adYantag« 
of  a  fdos  acquaintance  with  Miss  Herbert  in  town; 
^^hai  Äen  we  are  old  aeqnaantaoces  in  the  countiry,"  he 
added,  half  in  a  playful,  half  in  a  melaneholy  tofiA, 
"«re  we  not?" 

^^It  is  a  long  time  thflfjt  we  bare  known  each  othec, 
«nd  it  ifi  a  long  time  sinoe  we  have  met,"  re^Jied 
Yenetia. 

''A  delieate  jreproach,"  Haid  bis  lordship;  ^'but  per- 
h&^B  oraiher  my  misfortone  than  my  ßBkvit.  My  ihonghts 
%ave  beeia  ofben,  I  might  say  ever,  at  Cher'bivy;* 

2» 
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"And  tte  abbey;  have  you  forgotten  the  abbey?'* 
"I  have  never  been  near  it  since  a  moming  jou 
perhaps  remember,"  said  bis  lordsbip  in  a  low  voice. 
"Ahl  Miss  Herbert/^  be  continued,  witb  a  sigb,  "I  was 
young  tben ;  I  have  lived  to  cbange  many  opinions,  and 
8ome  of  which  you  tben  disapproved/* 

The  party  stopped  at  a  box  just  vacant,  and  in 
which  the  ladies  seated  themselves  while  their  camages 
were  inquired  for.  Lord  Cadnrcis,  with  a  rather  falter- 
ing heart,  went  up  to  pay  bis  respects  to  Venetia's 
motber.  Lady  Annabel  received  bim  wiih  a  conrtesy, 
that  boweyer  was  scarcely  cordial,  but  the  Gonntess 
instantly  presented  bim  to  her  husband  with  an  nndioa 
which  a  little  astoiusbed  her  sister-in-law.  Then  a 
whisper,  but  unobserved,  passed  between  the  Earl  and 
bis  lady,  and  in  a  minute  Lord  Cadurcis  bad  been 
invited  to  dine  with  them  on  the  next  day,  and  meet 
bis  old  friends  &om  the  country.  Cadurcis  was  pre- 
viously  engaged,  but  hesitated  not  a  moment  in  ac- 
eepting  the  invitation.  The  Monteagle  party  now  passed 
by;  the  lady  looked  a  little  surprised  at  the  Company 
in  which  die  fonnd  her  favourite,  and  not  a  litüe 
mortified  by  bis  neglect.  Wbat  business  bad  Cadurcis 
to  be  speaking  to  that  Miss  Herbert?  Was  it  not 
enongb  that  the  whole  day  not  another  name  bad 
scarcely  crossed  her  ear,  but  the  night  must  even  wit- 
ness  the  conquest  of  Lord  Cadurcis  by  the  new  beauly  ? 
It  was  such  bad  ton,  it  was  so  unlike  bim,  it  was  so 
underbred,  for  a  person  of  bis  position  immediately  to 
bow  before  tbe  new  idol  of  the  hour  —  and  a  Toiy 
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girl  too!  It  was  the  last  thing  she  could  have  ex- 
pected  firom  liim.  She  shonld,  on  the  contrarj,  have 
thought  that  the  very  universal  admiration  which  this 
Miss  Herbert  commanded  would  have  been  exacüy 
the  reason  why  a  man  like  Cadurcis  woidd  have 
seemed  almost  iinconBeious  of  her  existence.  She  deter- 
mined  to  remonstrate  vith  him;  and  she  was  snre  of  a 
speedy  opportunity,  for  he  was  to  dine  with  her  on 
the  morrow, 

CHAPTER  X. 

NoTWiTHSTAiroiNa  Lady  AnnabePs  reserved  de- 
meanonr,  Lord  Cadurcis,  snpported  by  the  presence 
(tf  his  coufiin,  whom  he  had  discovered  to  be  a  fa- 
vonrite  of  that  lady,  ventored  to  call  upon  her  the 
next  day,  bnt  she  was  out.  They  were  to  meet,  how- 
ever,  at  dinner,  where  Cadurcis  determined  to  omit  no 
opportunity  to  propitiate  her.  The  Countess  had  a 
great  deal  of  taet,  and  she  contrived  to  make  up  a 
party  to  reeeive  hnn,  in  which  there  were  several  of 
his  friends,  among  them  his  cousin  and  the  Bishop 
of  — ,  and  no  strangers  who  were  not,  like  h^rself, 
his  great  admirers;  but  if  she  had  known  more,  she 
need  not  have  given  herseif  this  trouble,  for  there  was 
a  charm  among  her  guests  of  which  she  was  ignorant 
and  Cadurcis  went  determined  to  please  and  to  be 
pleased. 

At  dinner  he  was  seated  next  to  Lady  Annabel, 
«ad  it  was  impossible  for  any  person  to  be  more  de*- 
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ferential,  soft,  and  insinnatiiig.  fie  spoke  of  old  döfS 
with  emotion  wfaich  he  did  not  attempt  to  stippi'esff; 
he  allnded  to  the  present  with  infinite  delicacy.  Bat  ii 
was  TOry  dificnlt  to  make  waj.  Lady  Axmabel  wAa 
conrteous,  bat  she  was  reserved.    His  lively  remix^  l 

cences  elicited  from  her  no  corresponding  sentiment;  I 

and  no  art  woald  indace  her  to  dwell  apon  l^e  pi^esent; 
If  she  onlj  woald  have  coiäde«eended  to  compliiä^Qt 
him,  it  woald  have  given  him  an  opportanily  of  eä* 
pressing  his  distaste  of  the  life  which  he  now  led,  and 
a  description  of  the  only  life  which  he  wished  to  lead; 
bat  Lady  Annabel  stadioasly  avoided  afPording  bim 
any  ofpening  of  the  kind.  She  treated  him  Uke  a 
Btranger.  She  imj^ressed  apon  him  withont  efPort  that 
she  .woald  only  eonsider  him  an  acqaaintance.  How 
Cadorcis,  satiated  with  the  incense  of  the  whole  world, 
fiighed  for  one  Single  congratalatioa  i&om  Lady  Atma«- 
bei!  Nothing  eoald  more  her. 

"I  was  so  surprised  to  meet  yon  last  üight^"  at 
length  he  again  observed.  "I  have  made  so  many  in*- 
qairies  after  yon.  Otir  dear  friend  the  Bishep,  waUy  I 
fear,  almost  wearied  with  my  inqairies  after  Cherbuiry. 
I  know  not  how  it  was,  I  feit  qaite  a  pang  when  I 
heard  that  you  had  left  it,  and  that  all  thei^e  yeav», 
when  I  have  be6n  conjaring  ap  so  many  visions  of 
what  wias  passing  ander  that  dear  roof,  yoa  wer6  sft 
Weymoath." 

"Yes.     We  were  at  Weymoath  some  time." 
*^Bttt;  do^nöt  yoti  lon^  to  see  Ch^bary  agairf?     I 
<5fitoot  teil  yoa  how  I  pant  for  H.     For  my  päAf  I 


hii^  Seen  the  worM,  and  I  faaye  seen  enough  of  ii 
Afler  all,  the  end  of  all  oor  exertions  is  to  be  happy 
at  bonae;  that  i»  the  end  of  ererylliuig;  donH  you 
thinkso?"  ! 

"A  h«ppy  bome  is  certainly  a  great  blessing,"  re- 
plied  Lady  Annabel;  "and  a  very  rare  one." 

**But  wby  shottld  it  be  so  rarfe?*'  inquired  Lord 
Oadtircis. 

"It  is  our  own  fault,"  said  Lady  Annabel;  "our 
vanüy  drives  us  from  our  bearöis." 

"But  we  soon  retum  again,  and  calm  and  cooled. 
For  my  part,  I  bare  no  o^ject  in  life  but  to  settle 
down  at  tbe  old  abbey,  and  never  to  qmt  again 
our  woods.  But  I  sball  lead  a  dull  life  without  my 
neigbbours,^'  be  added,  with  a  smik,  and  in  a  tone 
half  coating. 

"I  suppose  you  nerer  see  Lord  ***♦♦•*  now?*' 
Said  Lady  Annabel,  mentioning  bis  late  guardian.  Tbere 
was,  as  Cadurcis  fanded,  some  S€urcasm  in  tbe  question, 
tbough  not  in  tbe  tone  in  wbieh  it  was  asked. 

"No,  I  nerer  see  bim,"  bis  lordsbip  answered  firmly; 
"we  äiß&r  in  our  opinions,  and  I  differ  £rom  bim  tritb 
regret;  but  I  differ  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  tbereforb 
I  bave  no  altematire." 

**Tbe  duniB  of  duty  Are  öf  eourse  paramount,"  ob- 
served  Lady  "Annabel. 

"You  know  täy  cottäin?"  said  Cadurcis,  to  tum  tbe 
conyensation. 

"Yes,    and   I   like   bim   very   mucb;   be   appeatis 
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to  be  a  sensible,  amiable  person,  of  .excellent  piin- 
.ciples." 

^^I  am  not  bound  to  admire  George's^  principles," 
Said  Lord  Cadurcis,  gaily;  ^^but  I  respect  them,  becanse 
I  know  that  the^  are  conscientions.  I  love  George*,  he 
is  my  onlj  relation,  and  be  is  mj  Mend.^' 

"I  trust  be  will  always  be  your  friend,  for  I  ihink 
you  will  tben,  at  least,  know  one  person  on  wbom  you 
can  depend." 

"I  believe  it  The  Mendsbips  of  the  world  are 
wind." 

"I  am  snrprised  to  bear  you  say  so,"  said  Lady 
Annabel. 

"Wby,  Lady  Annabel?" 

"You  bave  so  many  friends." 

Lord  Cadurcis  smiled.  "I  wisb,"  be  said,  after  a 
litde  besitation,  ^4f  only  for  'Anld  lang  syne,'  I  might 
include  Lady  Annabel  Herbert  among  tbem." 

"I  do  not  tbink  tbere  is  any  basis  for  friendsbip 
between  us,  my  lord,"  sHe  said,  very  dryly. 

"The  past  must  ever  be  witb  me,"  said  Lord 
Cadurcis,^  '^and  I  sbould  bave  tbougbt  a  snxe  and 
solid  one." 

*^Our  opinions  on  all  snbjects.are.  so  adverse,  tbat  I 
must  believe  that  there  conld  be  no  great  sympatby  in 
OUT  feeüngs." 

"My  feelmgs  are  beyond  my^control,"  be  replied; 
"they  are,  and  must  ever  be,  totally  independent  of  my 
opmions." 
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Lady  Annubel  did  not  reply.  His  lordship  feit 
baffled,  bat  be  was  resolved  to  make  one  more  efPort 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "I  can  scarcely  believe 
myself  in  London  to-day?  To  be  sitting  next  to  you, 
to  see  Miss  Herbert,  to  hear  Doctor  Masbam's  voice  — 
oh!  does  it  not  recall  Cherbnry,  or  Marringhnrst,  or 
that  day  at  Cadnrcis,  when  you  were  so  good  as  to 
smile  over  my  rough  repast.  Ahl  Lady  Annabel,  those 
days  were  happy!  those  were  feelings  that  can  never 
die!  All  the  glitter  and  hubbub  of  ihe  world  can  never 
make  me  forget  them,  —  can  never  make  you,  I  hope, 
Lady  Annabel,  quite  recall  them  with  an  effort  We 
were  friends  then:  let  us  be  Mends  now.'^ 

"I  am  too  old  to  cultivate  new  fiiendships,^'  said 
her  ladyship;  "and  if  we  are  to  be  fidends,  Lord  Ca- 
durcL»,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  after  the  interval  that 
has  oocarred  since  we  last  parted,  we  should  have  to 
begin  again." 

"It  is  a  long  time,^'  said  his  lordship,  moumfully, 
"a  veiy  long  time,  and  one  —  in  spite  of  whjat  the 
World  may  think  —  to  which  I  cannot  look  back  with 
any  self-congratulation.  I  wished  three  years  ago  never 
to  leave  Cadurcis  again.  Indeed  I  did;  and  indeed  it 
was  not  my  fault  that  I  quitted  it" 

"It  was  no  one's  fault,  I  hope,  my  lord.  Whatever 
the  cause  may  have  been,  I  have  ever  remained  quite 
Ignorant  of  it-,  I  wished,  and  wish,  to  remain  ignorant 
of  it.  I,  for  one,  have  ever  considered  it  the  wise  di&- 
pensation  of  a  merciful  Frovidence." 

Cadurcis  groimd  his  teeth;  a  dark  look  came  over 
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him  wliich,  wheti  once  it  tose  on  his  brow,  was  wiih 
difficiilty  diBpelled;  and  for  the  remaindei?  of  tfce  diimar 
he  oontiaued  silent  and  gloomy« 

He  waS)  howeyer,  not  imobserred  hy  Venetia.  She 
liad  watohed  bis  evident  atfempts  to  coBcIliate  her 
mother  with  livelj  inteiest;  dhe  had  witneosej  tbftir 
faikire  with  sincere  soirow.  In  spite  of  that  Btoraiy 
iBiterview,  the  resolts  of  which  —  in  bis  baistf  deptt^ 
tnre^  and  the  severance'  of  tbeir  acqiiai&tanöe  * —  £iie 
had  often  regretted,  she  bad  always  retained  for  him 
the  greatest  affection.  During  these  three  yeaffi  he  had 
still,  in  her  inmost  heart,  remained  her  own  Planta- 
genet —  her  adopted  brother,  whom  she  loved,  and  m 
whose  welfare  her  feelings  were  deeply  inrolved.  The 
mysterioms  circumstances  of  her  birth,  and  the  äi»- 
co^eries  to  which  they  had  led,  had  fiUed  her  mStid 
wiüi  a  fanciM  picture  of  human  nature,  ovbr  wläeh  she 
had  long  brooded.  A  great  poet  had  become  her  ijeal 
.of  a  man*  Sometimes  she  had  sighed  —  when  tnüsing 
over  her  father  and  Plantagenet  on  the  6oiit4rf  sea- 
jtthore  at  Weymouth  —  that  Oadurcis,  instead  of  being 
the  merely  amiable,  and  somewhat  narrow-minded  belog 
that  she  supposed,  had  not  been  invested  \dth  tkose 
brilliänt  and  commanding  qualities  whi^h  she  feit  coald 
Bkoißß  tnaster  h^r  esteem.  Oflten  had  she,  in  thos6  ab- 
«trsßted  honrs,  plajed  with  her  imaginatidn  in  cotn- 
biniflg  the  genius  of  her  father  with  the  soft  heart  of 
^at  Mend  to  witom  she  was  so  deiäply  attached.  She 
had  wished,  in  her  reveries,  fliat  Oadtireis  mi^t  have 
'been  a  greät  inan;    that  he  might  bare  existed  in   au 
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of  bin  i^ee;  and  tbat  then  he  might  hit^d  tttrA^d  &om 
aä  thAl  &m«,  so  dear  to  theffi  botlü,  to  the  heart  trldcli 
coidd  alone  sympaöiifl«  ^th  the  tiaüve  siittpMty  ot 
his  chüdhood. 

The  ladies  wiihds^ew.  The  Bishop  a&d  aiioth«af  of 
ihe  gaests  joined  them  afker  a  »hört  internal.  The  risst 
remaitted  below,  and  drank  their  wime  wi&  the  £poedom 
not  xmasnal  in  fhose  dajrg,  Lord  GaduiciB  among  thett, 
ali^ough  ü  wa»  not  his  habit.  Bat  he  i^as  not'eonvi^ 
viöl,  thotigh  he  ne^r  passed  the  botde  untonehed.  He 
ira$  in  one  of  Üioae  dark  humotirs  of  which  there  vae 
a  latent  spring  in  his  natnre,  bnt  which  in  old  dayft 
had  be^i  kept  in  check  hj  his  simple  lifo,  his  inex-« 
peiieneed  mfnd,  and  the  general  kindness  that  greeked 
him,  and  which  nothing  but  the  caprice  and  perversity 
of  his  mother  cönld  occasionally  develop^.  Bat  sinoe 
the  great  reyolntion  in  his  position,  sinee  circamstances 
had  made  him  alike  acqaainted  with  his  natore,  and 
had  bronght  all  society  to  aoknowledge  its  supei^ority; 
obice  he  had  gained  and  feit  his  irresistible  power)  and 
h4d  fonnd  all  the  world,  and  all  the  glory  of  it^  aü  his 
ftwe,  Aese  moods  had  become  more  freqaent  The 
slightest  reaetion  in  the  self-complacency  that  waa  ahnost 
nii«ea«{ngly  stimulated  by  the  applatise  of  applauded 
Witk  and  the  love  of  the  loveliest  women,  instantly  totik 
ttm  ftb«^  and  fonnd  re^ge  in  tfae  liaiihediate  fonn  of 
the  daribest  spieen,  genefally^  indoed,  bfoeding  in 
sil^^e,  aold,  ^  l»pMking,  eatpresäing  i«se)f  only  in  «ar- 
casm.      CädtLi^eis  #a8  indeed  — 'aa  we  bare  alread^^ 
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described  him —  the  spoiled  child  of  society;  a  fraward 
aad  petted  darliog,  not  always  to  be  conciliated  bj 
kindness,  but  fiirioas  when  neglected  or  contrc^Ued  He 
was  habitaated  to  triumph;  it  had  been  bis  lot  to  come, 
to  see,  and  to  conquer;  even  the  procrastination  of 
oertain  success  was  intolerable  to  bim;  bis  energetic 
▼olition  could  not  endore  a  cbeck.  To  Lady  Annabel 
Herbert,  indeed,  be  was  not  ezactly  wbat  he  was  to 
others;  there  was  a  spell  in  old  associations  £rom  which 
he  nnconscionsly  conld  not  emancipate  himself,  and 
from  which  it  was  bis  opinion  be  hononred  her  in  not 
desiring  to  be  iree.  He  had  bis  reasons  for  wishing  to 
regain  bis  old,  bis  natural  influence,  over  her  beart;  he 
did  not  doubt  for  an  instant  that,  if  Cadnrcis  sned,  suc- 
cess must  foUow  the  condescending  effort  He  had 
sued,  and  he  had  been  met  with  coldness,  almost  with 
*disdain.  He  had  addressed  her  in  those  terms  of  tender- 
ness  which  experience  had  led  him  to  believe  were  ir- 
resistible,  yet  to  which  he  seldom  had  recourse,  for 
hitherto  be  had  not  been  under  the  degrading  necessity 
of  courting.  He  had  dwelt  with  fondness  on  ibe  in- 
significant  past,  because  it  was  connected  with  her;  he 
had  regretted,  or  affected  even  to  despise,  the  glozious 
present,  because  it  seemed,  for  some  indefinite  cause, 
to  baye  estranged  him  £rom  her  hearth.  Yes!  he  had 
humbled  himself  before  her;  be  had  thrown  with  dlsdain 
at  her  feet  all  that  dazzling  fame  and  expanding  gloiy 
which  seemed  bis  peculiar  and  increasing  privilege.  He 
had  delicately  conyeyed  to  her  that  even  these  would 
be  sacrificed,  not  only  without  a  sigh,  but  with  cheerful 
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the  limited  world  of  her  social  affections.  Three  yean 
ago  he  had  heen  rejected  hj  the  danghter,  becanse  he 
was  an  nndistingciished  yoath«  Now  the  mother  re- 
coiled  from  his  fame.  And  who  was  this  woman?  The 
same  cold,  stem  heart  that  had  alienated  the  gifted 
Herbert;  the  same  narrow,  rigid  mind  that  had  repu- 
diated  ties  that  every  other  woman  in  the  world  wonld 
have  gloried  to  cherish  and  acknowledge.  And  with 
her  he  had  passed  his  prejndiced  youth,  and  fancied, 
like  an  idiot,  that  he  had  fonnd  sympathyl  Yes,  so 
long  ad  he  was  a  slave,  amechanical,  submissive  slaye, 
bowing  his  ndnd  to  all  the  ti*aditionary  bigotry  whieh 
she  adored,  never  däring  to  form  an  opinion  for  him* 
seif,  worshipping  her  idol  —  cnstom,  and  labouring  by 
habitaal  hypocrisy  to  perpetuate  the  delusions  of  lall 
around  herl 

In  the  mean  time,  whileLord  Cadurcis  was  chewing 
the  cad  of  these  bitter  feelings,  we  will  take  the  op- 
portonity  of  explaining  the  immediate  cause  of  Lady 
Annabers  frigid  reception  of  his  friendly  advances.  All 
that  sbe  had  heard  of  Cadnrcis,  all  the  Information  she 
had  within- these  few  days  so  rapidly  acquired  of  his 
character  and  conduct,  were  indeed  not  calculated  to 
dispose  h&[  to  witness ,  the  renewal  of  their  intimacy 
with  feelings  of  remarkable  satisfaction.  Bat  this 
moming  she  had  read  his  poem,  the  poem  that  all 
London  was  talking  of,  and  she  had  read  it  with 
horror.      She   looked  upon  Cadurcis   as    a  lost   man« 
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With  bear,  indeed,  Biuce  her  mamt^ge,  an  innagiiiatiYe 
vmi  bftd  becoi90  an  objeet  pf  tenror;  but  tfc^m  were 
Bome  p«G«ilianties  m  tbe  toue  oef  CflMiwrcjb^  geoiua,  vbi^h 
magvified  to  exoess  ber  general  appr^eoMom  m  ibi& 
bead.  .  She  traced,  ia  every  Hne,  tbe  eTiden^a  ^4  & 
raguig  vanitj,  wbkb  sbe  was  conviAeed  myigt  prompt 
its  owneir  ta  «acrifice,  on  all  occasions,  every  feeUng  of 
inty  to  its  gratification.  Amid  all  tbe  fervouic  of  re- 
beUionfl  passioiis,  and  tbe  yioilenGe  of  a  wayward  mind, 
a  seniiment  oß  proilbiuid  egotism  appeared  to  hex  im- 
pressed  ou  every  page  sbe  perused.  Greal;  aa  might 
have  haea  tbe  original  errors  of  Hi^bert,  —  awftil  as 
in  ber  estbnation  were  tbe  crimes  to  wbich  tbej  had 
led  bixQ,  tbey  migbt  in  tbe  first  instance  be  traced 
]:atber  to  a  perverted  yiew  of  society  tban  of  bimaelf. 
But  aelf  was  tbe  idpl  of  Cadurcis;  seif  distorted  i9i/>  a 
pbantom  tbat  seemed  to  Lady  Annabel  preg^a»!  sot 
only  wltb  t^nrlble  orixnes,  bi;t  witb  tbe  «baasst  and  most 
bumUiating  vices.  Tbe  certain  degradation  wbiob  in 
tbe  instance  of  ber  bi^sband  bad  been  tbe  cons^aenee 
of  a  bad  System,  would,  in  ber  opinion,  in  tbe  caae  of 
Cadorcis,  be  tbe  result  of  a  bad  nature;  and  wh^  she 
called  ^  mind  tbat  tbere  bad  onee  been  a.parQbabiMliy 
tbat  tbi«  individual  n4gbt  baye  become  tbe  bttsband  of 
ber  Yenetia,  ber  obild  wbcoaa  it  bad  been  tbe<.sole  pnr- 
pose  of  ber.Ufe  to  saye  from  dsbe  misery  of  wbkb  she 
beraelf  bad  been  tbe  yictim;  tbat  sbe  bad  eyen  dvelt 
on  tbe  idea  witb  complacency,  eneonraged  its  pcogress, 
re^retted  its  abrupt  temünation,  but  oonsoled  beraelf  by 
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the  fyMeinng  kope  that  time,  with  even  iBore  &YOaiable 
a««piees,  would  matme  it  iato  fhlfilment;  »he  trembled, 
aad  tojmed  j^ale. 

It  was  to  the  Bishop  that,  after  dinnor,  Ladj  Ab* 
nabel  expressed  some  of  the  feelings  wbmh  the  xeap* 
pearance  of  Cadureis  bad  occasioned  her. 

"I  see  nothing  bat  miaeiy  for  bis  foture,"  she  exr 
claimed;  *^I  tremble  for  bim  wben  be  addresses  me.  In 
spite  of  the  glHtering  sur&cf»  on  which  he  now  floats,  I 
foresee  onlj  a  career  of  violence,  degradation,  and 
remorse."  ^ 

.  "He  is  a  problem  difficult  to  solve,"  repUedM^ßbam; 
"but  there  are  elements  not  only  in  bis  character,  but 
bistsareer,  so  di£Perent  from  those  of  the  person  of  whom 
we  were  speaking,  that  I  am  not  inclined  at  once  to 
admit,  that  the  result  must  neces^arily  be  the  same." 

"I  see  none,"  replied  Lady  Annabel;  "at  least, 
none  of  sufficient  influence  to  work  any  material 
ebaage." 

"What  tbink  you  of  bis  success?"  replied  Masham. 
"Cadureis  is  evidently  proud  of  it.  With  all  biä  affected 
8com  of  the  world,  he  is  the  slave  of  society.  He  may 
pique  the  feelings  of  mankind,  but  I  doubt  whetber  he 
will  outrage  them." 

"He  is  on  such  a  dizzy  eminence,"  replied  Lady 
Annabel,  "that  I  do  not  believe  he  is  capable  of  cal- 
culating  so  finely.  He  does  not  believe,  I  am  sure,  in 
the  possibility  of  resistance.  His  vanity  will  tempt  bim 
onwards." 

"Not  to  persecution,"   said  Masham.     ^*Now  my 
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opinion  of  Cadoreis  is,  that  his  egotism,  or  selfism,  or 
whatever  you  may  style  it,  will  ultimately  presenre 
him  from  any  very  fatal,  from  any  irrecaverable  ex- 
cesses.  He  is  of  the  world  —  worldly.  All  his  works, 
all  his  conduct,  tend  only  to  astonish  mankind.  He  is 
not  prompted  by  any  visionary  ideas  of  amelioratang 
his  species.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  will  serve 
him  as  ballasi** 

'"We  shall  see,"  said  Lady  Annabel;  "for  myself, 
whatever  may  be  his  end,  I  feel  assured  that  great  and 
'disgraceful  vicissitudes  are  in  store  for  him." 

"It  is  Strange  after  what,  in  comparison  with  such 
extraordinary  changes,  must  be  esteemed  so  brief  an 
interval,"  observed  Masham,  with  a  smile,  "to  witness 
such  a  revolution  in  his  position.  I  often  think  to  my- 
self,  can  this  indeed  be  öur  little  Plantagenet?" 

"It  is  awful!"  said  Lady  Annabel;  "mueh  more 
than  Strange.  For  myself,  when  I  recall  certain  indi- 
cations  of  his  feelings  when  he  was  last  at  Cadurcis, 
and  think  for  a  moment  of  the  results  to  which  they 
might  have  led,  I  shiver;  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Lord, 
I  tremble  from  head  to  foot.  And  I  encouraged  him! 
I  smiled  with  fondness  on  his  feelings!  I  thought  I 
was  securing  the  peaceM  happiness  of  my  child!  What 
can  we  trust  to  in  this  world!  It  is  too  dreadful  to 
dwell  uponi  It  must  have  been  an  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence  that  Venetia  escapedl" 

"Dear  little  Venetia!"  exclaimed  the  good  Bishop; 
"for  I  believe  I  shall  call  her  little  Venetia  to  the  day 
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of  my  death.  How  well  she  loolu  to-nigbtl  Her  annt 
18, 1  think,  very  fond  of  her!  ^e!" 

^YeSy  it  pleases  me/'  said  Ladj  Annabel;  "bat  I 
do  wishiny  sister  was  not  anch  an  admirer  of  Lord 
Cadnrcis'  poems.  You  cannot  conceive  how  nneasy  it 
makes  me.  I  am  quite  annoyed  that  he  was  asked 
here  to-day.    Why  ask  him?" 

"OhI  there  is  no  härm,"  said  Masham;  "you  mnst 
forget  the  past  By  all  accounts,  Cadurcis  is  not  a 
marrying  man.  Indeed,  as  I  nnderstood,  maniage  with 
him  is  at  present  quite  out  of  the  question.  And  as  for 
Venetia,  she  rejected  him  before,  and  she  will,  if  ne- 
cessary,  reject  him  again.  He  has  been  a  brother  to 
her,  and  after  that  he  can  be  no  more.  Girls  never  fall 
in  love  with  those  with  whom  they  are  bred  up." 

"I  hope  —  I  believe  there  is  no  occasion  for  ap- 
prehension,"  replied  Lady.  Annabel;  'indeed  it  has 
scarcely  entered  my  head.  The  very  charms  he  once 
admired  in  Venetia  can  have  no  sway  over  him ,  as  I 
should  think,  now.  I  should  beliere  him  as  little  ca- 
pable  of  appreciating  Venetia  now,  as  he  was  when 
last  at  Cherbury,  of  anticipating  the  change  in  his  own 
character." 

'^You  mean  opinions,  my  dear  Lady,  for  characters 
never  change.  Believe  me,  Cadurcis  is  radically  the 
Barne  as  in  old  days.  Circumstances  have  only  deve- 
loped  his  latent  predisposition." 

"Not  changed,  my  dear  LordI  what,  that  innocent, 
sweet-tempered,  docile  child  — " 

"HuflhI  here  he  comes." 

Venetia.  IL  3 
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The  Earl  and  liis  gnests  entered  the  room;  a  circle 
waff  formed  round  Lady  Annabel;  some  evening  visitore 
arrived ;  there  was  einging,  It  had  not  been  the  Inten- 
tion of  Lord  Cadurcis  to  retum  to  the  drawing-roöm 
after  his  reboff  hj  Lady  Annabel;  he  had  meditated 
making  his  peace  at  Monteagle  House;  but  when  the 
moment  of  his  projected  departure  had  arrived,  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  again  seeing  Venetia^  He 
entered  the  room  last,  and  some  moments  after  his 
companions.  Lady  Annabel,  who  watched  the  general 
entrance,  concluded  he  had  gone,  and  her  attention 
was  now  fully  engaged.  Lord  Cadurcis  remaäned  at 
the  end  of  the  room  alone,  apparently  abstracted,  and 
looking  far  from  amiable;  but  his  eye,  in  reality,  was 
watching  Venetia.  Suddenly  her  aunt  approached  her, 
and  inyited  the  lady  who  was  conversing  with  Jliss 
Herbert  to  sing;  Lord  Cadurcis  immediately  advanced, 
and  took  her  seat  Venetia  was  surprised  that  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  with  Plantagenet  she  feit  embar- 
rassed.  She  had  met  his  look  when  he  approached  her, 
and  had  welcomed,  or,  at  least,  intended  to  welcome 
him  with  a  smile,  but  she  was  at  a  loss  for  words;  she 
was  haunted  with  the  recoUection  of  her  mother's  be- 
haviour  to  him  at  dinner,  and  she  looked  down  on  the 
ground,  far  from  being  at  ease.   " 

"Venetia!"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

She  Started. 

"We  are  alone,"  he  said;  "let  me  call  you  Venetia 
when  we  are  alone." 
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She  did  not  — •'  she  could  not  reply;  she  feit  con- 
fiised;  the  blood  rose  to  her  cheek. 

"How  changed  is  ererythingl"  continned  Cadürcis. 
**To  think  the  day  should  ever  arrive  when  I  should 
have  to  beg  your  permission  to  call  you  Venetia!" 

She  looked  up;  she  met  his  glance.  It  was  mourn- 
ftil;  nay,  his  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.  She  saw 
at  her  side  the  gentle  and  melancholy  Plantagenet  of 
W  childhood. 

"I  cannot  speak;  I  am  agitated  at  meeting  you/' 
she  Said  with  her  native  frankness.  "It  is  so  long 
since  we  have  been  alone;  and,  as  you  say,  all  is  so 
changed." 

"But  are  you  changed,  Venetia?"  he  said  in  a 
Toice  of  emotion,  "for  all  other  change  is  nothing/' 

"I  meet  you  with  pleasure,"  she  replied;  "I  heax 
of  your  fame  with  pride.  You  cannot  suppose  that  it 
ig  poBsible  I  should  cease  to  be  interested  in  your 
welfare." 

"Your  mother  does  not  meet  me  with  pleasure;  she 
hears  of  nothing  that  has  occurred  'with  pride;  your 
mother  has  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  my  welfare; 
and  why  should  you  be  unchanged?" 

"You  mistake  my  mother." 

"No,  no/'  replied  Cadürcis,  shaking  his  head,  "I 
have  read  her  inmost  soul  to-day.  Your  mother  hates 
me,  —  me,  whom  she  once  styled  her  son.  She  was 
a  mother  once  to  me,  and  you  were  my  sister.  If  I 
have  lost  her  heart,  why  have  I  not  lost  yours?" 

3* 
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"My  heart,  if  you  care  for  it,  is  unchanged,"  said 
Yenetia. 

"O  Venetia,  whatever  you  may  thinkj  I  never 
wanted  Üie  solace  of  a  sister's  love  more  than  I  do  at 
ihis  moment*^ 

"I  pledged  my  aflPection  to  you  when  we  were 
children,"  replied  Venetia;  "you  have  done  nothing  to 
forfeit  it,  and  it  is  youre  still." 

"When  we  were  children,"  said  Cadurcis,  musingly; 
"when  we  were  innocent;  when  we  were  happy.  You, 
at  least,  are  innocent  still;  are  you  happy,  Venetia?" 

"Life  has  brought  sorrows  even  to  me,  Plantagenet" 
'  The  blood  deserted  his  heart  when  she  called  him 
Plantagenet;  he  breathed  with  difficulty. 

"When  I  last  retumed  to  Cherbury,"  he  said,  "you 
told  me  you  were  changed,  Venetia;  you  revealed  to 
me  on  another  occasion  the  secret  cause  of  your  afflic- 
tion.  I  was  a  boy  then,  —  a  foolish,  ignorant  boy. 
Instead  of  sympadiising  with  your  heart*felt  anxiety, 
my  silly  vanity  was  offended  by  feelings  I  should  bare 
shared,  and  soothed,  and  honoured.  Ah!  Venetia,  well 
had  it  been  for  one  of  us  that  I  had  conducted  n^self 
more  kindly,  more  wisely." 

"Nay,  Plantagenet,  believe  me,  'I  remember  that 
interview  only  to  regret  it.  The  fecoUection  of  it  has 
always  occasioned  me  great  grief.  We  were  both  to 
blame;  but  we  were  both  children  then.  We  must 
pardon  each  other's  faults." 

"You  will  hear,  —  that  is,  if  you  care  to  listen, 
Venetia,  —  much  of  my  conduct  and  opinions,"  con- 
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tinued  Lord  Cadurcis,  ^^that  may  induee  70a  to  believe 
me  headstrong  and  capricious.  Perhaps  I  am  less  of 
both  in  all  things  than  the  world  imagines.  But  of  this 
be  certain,  tbat  mj  feelings  towards  jou  have  never 
cbanged,  wbatever  70a  ma7  permit  tbem  to  bef  and  if 
some  of  m7  bo7i8h  judgments  bave^  as  was  but  natural, 
nndergone  some  transformation,  be  /ou,  m7  sweet 
Mend,  in  some  degree  consoled  for  the  incon8istenc7, 
since  I  have  at  length  leamed  dul7  to  appreciate  one 
of  wbom  we  tben  alike  knew  little,  but  wbom  a  natural 
Inspiration  taught  70U,  at  least,  ju8tl7  to  appreciate  — 
I  need  not  say  I  mean  the  illustiious  father  of  70ur 
being." 

Venetia  could  not  restrain  her  tears;  she  endea* 
Youred  to  conceal  ber  agitated  countenance  bebind  the 
fan  witb  which  she  was  fortunatel7  provided. 

"To  me  a  forbidden  subject,"  said  Venetia,  "at 
least  with  them  I  could  alone  converse  upon  it,  but  one 
tbat  m7  mind  never  deserts." 

"Oh!  VBuetia,"  exclaimed  Lord  Cadurcis  with  a 
sigh,  "would  we  were  both  with  himl" 

"A  wild  thought,'^  she  murmured,  "and  one  I  must 
not  dwell  upon/^ 

"We  shall  meet,  I  hope,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis;  "we 
must  meet  —  meet  often.  I  called  upon  70ur  mother 
to-da7,  fruitlessl7.  You  must  attemptito  conciliate  her, 
Why  should  we  be  parted?  We,  at  least,  are  friends, 
and  more  than  friends.  I  cannot  exist  unless  we  meet, 
and  meet  with  the  firankness  of  old  da7s." 

'^I  think  70U  mistake  mamma;  I  think  70U  ma7, 
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indeed.  Remember  how  lately  sbe  has  met  you,  and 
after  how  long  an  interval!  A  little  time,  and  she  will 
resume  her  former  feelings,  and  believe  that  you  hav^e 
never  forfeited  yours.  Besides,  we  have  friends,  mutual 
friends.  My  aunt  admires  you,  and  here  I  naturally 
must  be  a  great  deal.  And  the  Bishop,  —  he  still 
loves  you;  that  I  am  sure  he  does:  and  your  cousin, 
1 —  mamma  likes  your  cousin.  I  am  sure  if  you  can 
manage  only  to  be  patient,  —  if  you  will  only  attempt 
to  conciliate  a  little,  all  will  be  as  before.  Remember, 
too,  how  changed  your  position  is,'^  Venetia  added 
with  a  bmile;  "you  allow  me  to  forget  you  are  a 
great  man,  but  mamma  is  naturally  restrained  by  all 
this  wonderful  revolution.  When  she  finds  that  you 
really  are  the  Lord  Cadurcis  whom  she  knew  such  a 
very  little  böy,  —  the  Lord  Cadurcis  who,  without  her 
aid',  would  never  have  been  able  even  to  write  bis  fine 
poems,  —  ohl  ishe  must  love  you  againi  How  can  she 
help  it?" 

Cadurcis  smiled.  "We  shall  see,"  he  said.  "ü 
the  mean  time  do  not  you  desert  me,  Venetia." 

"That  is  impossible,"  she  replied;  "the  happiest  of 
my  days  have  been  passed  with  you.  You  remember 
the  inscription  on  the  jewel?  I  shall  keep  to  my  vows." 

"That  was  a  very  good  inscription  so  far  as  it 
went,"  said  Cadurcis;  and  then,  as  if  a  little  alarmed 
at  bis  4;emerity,  he  changed  the  subject 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Venetia,   after  a  pause,    "I 
am  treating  you  all  this  time  as  a  poet,   merely  in  de-' 
ference  to  public  opinion.    Not  a  Ime  have  I  been  per- 
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mitted  to-  read;  but  I  am  resolved  to  rebel,   and  you 
mnst  arrange  it  all." 

"Ah!"  Said  the  enraptured  Cadurcis,  "this  is  famel" 
At  this  moment  the  Countess  approached  them,  and 
told  Venetia  that  her  mother  wished  to  speak  to  her.  Ladj. 
Annabel  had  discovered  the  t^te-ä-t^te,  and  resolved  in* 
stantly  to  terminate  it.  Lord  Cadurcis,  however,  who  was 
quick  as  lightning,  read  all  that  was  necessary  in  Venetia'a 
look.  Insteäd  of  instantly  retiring,  he  remained  some  little 
time  longer,  talked  a  great  deal  to  the  Countess,  — 
who  was  perfectly  enchanted  with  him,  —  even  sauntered 
np  to  the  Singers,  and  complimented  them,  and  did  not 
make  his  bow  until  he  had  convinced  at  least  the  mi&* 
tress  of  the  mansion,  if  not  her  sister-in-law,  that  it  was 
not  Venetia  Herbert  who  was  his  principal  attraction  in 
this  agreeable  society. 


CHAPTEß  XI. 

The  moment  he  had  quitted  Venetia,  Lord  Cadurcis 
retnmed  home.  He  could  not  endure  the  usual  routine 
of  gaiety  after  her  society,  and  his  coachman,  often 
waiting  until  £ve  oVlock  in  the  moming  at  Monteagle 
House,  could  scarcely  assure  himself  of  his  good  fortune 
in  this  exception  to  his  accustomed  trial  of  patience. 
The  vis-a-vis  stopped,  and  Lord  Cadurcis  bounded  out 
with  a  light  step  and  a  lighter  heart.  His  table  was 
covered  with  letters.     The  first  one  that  caught  his  eye 
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was  a  missive  from  Lady  Monteagle.  Cadurcid  seized 
it  like  a  wild  animal  darting  on  its  prey,  tore  it  in  half 
'withoat  opening  it,  and,  grasping  the  poker,  crammed 
it  with  great  energy  into  the  £re.  This  exploit  being 
achieved,  Cadurcis  began  Walking  up  and  down  the 
Toom;  and  indeed  he  paced  it  for  nearly  a  conple  of 
hours  in  a  deep  reverie,  and  evidently  nnder  a  con- 
siderable  degree  of  excitement,  for  his  gestures  were 
violent,  and  his  voice  often  audible.  At  length,  about 
an  hour  after  midnight,  he  rang  for  his  valet,  tore  o£P 
his  cravat,  and  hnrled  it  to  one  comer  of  the  apart- 
ment,  called  for  his  robe  de  chambre,  soda  water,  and 
more  lights,  seated  himself,  and  began  pouring  forth, 
faster  almost  than  his  pen  could  trace  the  words,  the 
poem  that  he  had  been  meditating  ever  since  he  had 
quitted  the  ropf  where  he  had  met  Yenetia.  She  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  read  his  poems;  «he  had  resolved 
instantly  to  compose  one  for  her  solitary  perusal.  Thus 
he  relieved  his  heart:  — 


Within  a  cloistered  pile ,  whose  Gothic  towers, 
Rose  by  the  margin  of  a  sedgy  lake, 
^  Embosomed  in  a  Valley  of  green  bowers, 
And  girt  by  many  a  grove ,  and  ferny  brake 
Loved  by  thß  antlered  deer;  atenderyouth 
Whom  Time  to  childhood's  gentle  sway  of  love 
Still  spared ;  yet  innocent  as  is  the  dove, 
Nor  wounded  yet  by  Cai-e's  relentless  tooth; 
Stood  musing :  ofthat  fair  antique  domain 
The  orphan  Lord  1    And  yet  no  childish  thought 
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With  wayward  purpose  holds  its  transient  reign 
In  his  young  mind ,  with  deeper  feelings  firaught; 
Then  mygtery  all  to  him ,  and  yet  a  dream, 
That  Time  has  touched  with  its  revealing  beam. 

n. 
There  came  a  maiden  to  that  lonely  boy 
And  like  to  him  as  is  the  mom  to  night; 
Her  sunny  face  a  very  type  of  joy, 
And  with  her  souFs  unclouded  lustre  bright. 
Still  scantier  summers  had  her  brow  illumed 
Than  that  on  which  she  threw  a  witching  smile, 
Unconscious  of  the  spell  that  could  beguile 
His  being  of  the  burthen  it  was  doomed 
By  his  ancestral  blood  to  bear  —  a  spirit 
Kife  with  desponding  thoughts  and  fancies  drear, 
A  moody  soul  that  men  sometimes  inherit, 
And  worse  than  all  the  woes  the  world  may  bear. 
But  when  he  met  that  maiden*8  dazzling  eye, 
He  bade  each  gloomy  image  bafQed  fly. 

m. 

Amid  the  shady  woods  and  sunny  lawns 
The  maiden  and  the  youth  now  wander,  gay 
As  the  bright  birds,  and  happy  as  the  fawns, 
Their  sportive  rivals,  that  around  them  play; 
Their  light  hands  linked  in  love,  the  golden  hours 
Unconscious  fly,  while  thus  they  graceful  roam. 
And  careless  ever  tili  the  voice  of  home 
Recalled  them  from  their  sunshine  and  their  flowers ; 
For  then  they  parted :  to  his  lonely  pile 
The  orphan-chief ,  for  though  his  woe  to  lull, 
The  maiden  called  him  brother,  her  fond  smile 
Gladdened  another  hearth ,  while  his  was  duU. 
Yet  as  they  parted ,  she  reproved  his  sadness, 
And  for  her  sake  she  gaily  whispered  gladness. 
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IV. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  race, 

That  beauteous  girl ,  and  yet  sbe  owed  her  name 

To  one  who  needs  no  herald's  skill  to  trace 

His  blazoned  lineage ,  for  bis  lofty  fame 

Lives  in  the  mouth  of  men,  and  distant  climes 

Re-echo  his  wide  glory;  where  the  brave 

Are  hohoured,  where  'tis  noble  deemed  to  save 

A  prostrate  nation ,  and  for  future  times 

Work  with  a  high  devotion,  that  no  taunt, 

Or  ribald  lie,  or  zealot*s  eager  curse, 

Or  the  short-sighted  world's  neglect  can  daunt, 

That  name  is  worshipped  1     His  immortal  verse 

Blends  with  his  god-like  deeds,  a  double  spell 

To  bind  the  Coming  age  he  loved  too  welll 

V. 

For  from  his  ancient  home,  a  scatterling, 
They  drove  him  forth,  unconscious  of  their  prize, 
Arid  branded  as  a  vile  unhallowed  thing, 
The  man  who  struggled  only  to  be  wise. 
And  even  his  hearth  rebelled,  the  duteous  wife 
,    Whose  bosom  well  might  soothe  in  that  dark  hour, 
Swelled  with  her  gentle  force  the  world's  harsh  power. 
And  aimed  her  dart  at  his  devoted  life. 
That  Struck ;  the  rest  his  mighty  soul  might  scorn, 
But  when  his  housebold  gods  averted  stood, 
*Twas  the  last  pang  that  cannot  well  be  b'orne 
When  tortured  e'en  to  torpor:  his  heart's  blood 
Flowed  to  the  unseen  blow:  then  forth  he  went, 
And  gloried  in  his  ruthless  banishment. 

"VI. 
A  new-bom  pledge  of  love  within  his  home, 
His  alien  home ,  the  exiied  father  left ; 
And  when ,  like  Cain,  he  wandered  forth  to  roam, 
A  Cain  without  his  solace,  all  bereit: 


Stole  down  his  pallid  cheek  the  scalding  tear. 
To  think  a  stranger  to  his  tender  love 
His  child  must  grow,  untroubled  where  might  rove^ 
His  restless  lif  e ,  or  taught  perchance  to  fear 
Her  father's  name ,  and  bred  in  sullen  hate, 
Shrink  from  his  image.     Thus  the  gentle  maid, 
Who  with  her  smiles  had  soothed  an  orphan's  fate, 
Had  feit  an  orphan's  pang;  yet  undismayed, 
Though  taught  to  deem  her  sire  the  child  of  shame 
She  clung  with  instinet  to  that  reverent  name  1 

VII. 

Time  flew ;  the  boy  became  a  man ,  no  more 

His  shadow  falls  upon  his  cloistered  hall, 

But  to  a  stirring  world  he  leam'dto  pour 

The  passion  of  his  being,  skilled  to  call 

From  the  deep  caverns  of  his  musing  thought 

Shadows  to  which  they  bowed ,  and  on  their  mind 

To  stamp  the  image  of  his  own;  the  wind 

Though  all  unseen,  with  force  or  odour  fraught 

Can  sway  mankind ,  and  thus  a  poet's  voice, 

Now  touched  with  sweetness,  now  inflamed  with  rage, 

Though  breath ,  can  make  us  grieve  and  then  rejoice ; 

Such  is  the  spelJ  of  his  creative  page, 

That  blends  with  all  our  moods ;  and  thoughts  can  yield 

That  all  have  feit,  and  yet  tili  then  were  sealed. 

[vin. 

The  lute  is  sounding  in  a  Chamber  bright 

With  a  high  festival,  —  on  every  side, 

Soft  in  the  gleamy  blaze  of  mellowed  light, 

Fair  women  smile ,  and  dancers  graceful  glide ; 

And  words  still  sweeter  than  a  serenade 

Are  breath ed  with  guarded  voice  and  speaking  eyes, 

By  joyous  hearts  in  spite  of  all  their  sighs; 

But  bye-gone  fantasies  that  ne'er  can  fade 

Retain  the  pensive  spirit  of  the  youth ; 

Keclined  against  a  column  he  surveys 
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His  laughing  compeers  with  a  glanee ,  in  Booth, 
Careless  of  all  their  mirth :  for  other  days 
Enchain  him  with  their  vision ,  the  bright  hours 
Passed  with  the  maiden  in  their  sunny  bowers. 

IX. 

Why  tums  his  brow  so  pale ,  why  Starts  to  life 
That  languid  eye?    What  form  before  unseen, 
With  all  the  spells  of  hallow^d  memory  rife, 
No  w  fises  on  his  vision  ?    As  the  Queen 
Of  Beauty  from  her  bed  of  sparkling  foam 
Sprang  to  the  azure  light ;  and  feit  the  air  — 
Soft  as  her  cheek  —  the  wavy  dancers  bear 
To  his  rapt  sight  a  mien  that  calls  his  home, 
Hiscloisteredhome,  before  .him,  with  his  dreams 
Prophetic  strangely  blending.    The  bright  muse 
Of  his  dark  chiidhood  still  divinely  beams    ' 
Upon  his  being;  glowing  with  the  hues 
That  painters  love ,  when  raptured  pencils  soar 
To  trace  a  form  that  nations  may  adorel 

X. 

One  Word  alone  within  her  thrilling  ear 

Breathed  with  hushed  voice  the  brother  of  her  heart, 

And  that  for  aye  is  hidden.    With  a  tear 

Smiling  she  strove  to  conquer,  see  her  start, 

The  bright  blood  rising  to  her  quivering  cheek, 

And  meet  the  glanee  she  hastened  once  to  greet, 

When  not  a  thought  had  he ,  save  in  her  sweet 

And  solacing  suciety;  to  seek 

Her  smiles  his  only  life !    Ah !  happy  prime 

Of  cloudless  purity ,  no  stormy  fame 

His  unknown  Sprite  then  stirred ;  a  golden  time 

Worth  all  the  restless  splendour  of  a.name. 

And  one  soft  accent  from  those  gentle  Ups 

Might  all  the  plaudits  of  a  world  eclipse. 
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My  tale  is  done;  and  if  some  deem  it  stränge 

My  fancy  thus  shotdd  droop,  deign  then  to  leam 

My  taleis  truth:  imagination's  ränge 

Its  bounds  exact  may  touch  not:  to  discern 

Far  stranger  things  than  poets  ever  feign, 

In  life^B  perplexing  annals ,  is  the  fate 

Of  those  who  act,  andmusing,  penetrate 

The  mystery  of  Fortune :  to  whose  reign 

The  haughtiest  brow  must  bend ;  'twas  passing  stränge 

The  youth  of  these  fond  children;  stränge  the  flush 

Of  his  high  fortanes  and  his  spirit's  change ; 

Strange  was  the  maiden's  tear,  the  maiden's  blush ; 

Strange  were  his  musing  thoughts  and  trembling  heart: 

Tis  Strange  they  met ,  and  stranger  if  they  part ! 


CHAPTEH  Xn. 

Whbn  Lady  Monteagle  discovered,  which  sie  did 
a  veiy  few  hours  after  the  mortifying  event,  where 
Lord  Cadurcis  bad  dined  the  day  on  which  he  had 
promised  to  be  her  guest,  she  was  very  indignant,  but 
her  vanity  was  more  ofFended  than  her  self-complacency. 
She  was  annoyed  that  Cadurcis  shonld  have  compro- 
mised  his  exalted  reputation  by  so  publicly  dangling 
m  the  train  of  the  new  beauty:  still  more  that  he 
shoold  have  signified  in  so  marked  a  maoner  the  im-^ 
pression  which  the  fair  stranger  had  made  npon  him, 
hy  instantly  accepting  an  invitation  to  a  honse  so 
totally  unconnected  with  his  circle,  and  where,  had  it 
not  been  to  meet  this  Miss  Herbert,  it  would  of  conrse 
never  have  entered  his  head  to  be  a  visitor.     But,  on 
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the  whole,  Lady  Monteagle  waerather  irritated  than 
jealous;  and  far  from  suspecting  that  there  was  the 
suchtest  chance  of  her  losing  her  influence,  such  as  it 
might  be,  over  Lord  Cadurcis,  all  that  she  feit  was, 
that  less  lustre  must  redound  to  her  from  its  posseBsioii 
and  exercise,  i£  it  were  obvious  to  the  world  that  his 
attentions  could  be  so  easily  attracted  and  commanded. 

When  Lord  Cadurcis, ^therefore,  having  dispatched 
his  poem  to  Venetia,  paid  his  usual  risit  on  the  next 
d&j  to  Monteagle  House,  he  was  received  rather  with 
sneers  than  reproaches,  as  her  ladyship,  with  no  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  society  or  his  lordship's  character, 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  .this  new  fancy  of  her 
admirer  was  to  be  treated  rather  with  ridicule  than 
indignation;  and,  in  short,  as  she  had  discovered  that 
Cadurcis  was  far  from  being  insensible  to  mockery, 
that  was  clearly  a  fit  occasion,  to  use  a  phrase  then 
very  much  in  vogue,  for  quizzing. 

"How  d'ye  do,"  said  her  ladyship,  with  a  very 
arch  smile,  "I  really  could  not  expect  to  see  you!" 

Cadurcis  looked  a  little  confused;  he  detested 
scenes,  and  now  he  dreaded  one. 

"You  seem  quite  distrait,"  continued  Lady  Mont- 
eagle, after  a  moment's  pause,  which  his;  lordship 
ought  to  have  broken.  "But  no  wonder,  if  the  world 
be  right" 

"The  World  cannot  be  wrong,"  said  Cadurcis  sar- 
castically. 

"Had  you  a  pleasant  party  yesterday?" 

"Very." 
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"Lady  —  most  liave  been  quite  charmed  to  have 
jou  at  last,"  Said  Lady  Monteagle.  ^^I  suppose  she 
exhibited  you  to  all  her  friends,  as  if  you  were  one  of 
the  savages  that  went  to  Court  tbe  other  day." 

"She  was  very  courteous." 

"Oh!  I  can  fancy  her  flutter!  For  my  part,  if 
there  be  one  character  in  the  world  more  odious  than 
another,  I  think  it  is  a  fussy  woman.  Lady  — ,  with 
Lord  Cadurcis  dining  with  her,  and  the  new  beauty 
for  a  niece,  must  have  been  in  a  most  delectable  State 
of  busüe." 

'  "I  thought  she  was  rather  quiet,"  said  her  com- 
panion  with  provoking  indifference;  '^She  seemed  to 
me  a  very  agreeable  person." 

"I  suppose  you  mean  Miss  Herbert?"  said  Lady 
Monteagle. 

"Oh!  these  are  very  moderate  expressions  to  use 
in  reference  to  a  person  like  Miss  Herbert." 

"You  know  what  they  said  of  you  two  atBanelagh?" 
said  her  ladyship. 

"No,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  somewhat  changing 
colour,  and  speaking  through  his  teeth.  —  "Something 
doTilish  pleasant,  I  dare  say." 

"They  call  you  Seditiou  and  Treason,"  said  Lady 
Monteagle. 

"Then  we  are  well  suited,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"She  certainly  is  a  most  beautiful  creatu^e,"  said 
her  ladyship, 

"I  think  so,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"Bather  too  taU,  I  think."  ^ 
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«Do  you?" 

«Beautifiil  complexion  certainlj;  wants  delicacj,  I 

"Do  you?" 

"Fine  eyes?  Grey,  I  believe.  Cannot  say  I 
admire  grey  eyes.  Certain  sign  of  bad  temper,  I  be- 
lieve, grey  eyes." 

"Are  they?" 

"I  did  not  observe  her  band.  I  dare  say  a  little 
coarse.  Fair  peopk  who  are  tall  generally  fail  in  the 
band  and  arm.  Wbat  sort  of  a  band  and  arm  bas  sbe?" 

^^I  did  not  observe  anytbing  coarse  about  Miss 
Herbert." 

"Abi  you  admire  ber.  And  you  bave  cause.  No 
one  can  deny  sbe  is  a  fine  girl,  and  every  one  must 
regret,  tbat  witb  ber  decidedly  provincial  air  and  want 
of  style  altogetber,  wbicb  migbt  naturally  be  expected, 
considering  tbe  rustic  way  I  understand  sbe  bas  been 
brougbt  up,  (an  old  bouse  in  tbe  country,  witb  a  metbo- 
distical  motber,)  tbat  sbe  sbould  bave  fallen  into  such 
bands  as  ber  aunt  Lady  —  is  enougb  to  spoil  any 
girl's  fortune  in  London." 

"I  tbougbt  tbat  tbe  -r—  were  people  of  the  bighest 
consideration,"  said  Lord  Cadurds. 

"Considefation!"  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle.  "If 
you  mean  tbat  they  are  people  of  rank,  and  good  blood, 
and  good  property,  they  are  certainly  people  of  conside- 
ration;  but  they  are  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  Calmucks, 
Canadian  savages!  They  bave  no  fasbion,  no^  style, 
no  ton,  no,  influence  in  übe  world.     It  is  impossible 
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that  a.greater  misfortune  could  liave  befallen  yonr 
beautj  than  baving  such  an  aunt.  Why,  no  man  who 
has  the  sliglitest  regard  for  bis  reputation  wonld  be 
Seen  in  ber  Company.  Sbe  is  a  regulär  quiz,  and  jou 
cannot  imagme  bow  everybody  was  laugbing  at  you 
the  other  nigbt" 

"I  am  very  mucb  obliged  to  tbem/^  aaid  Lord 
Cadurcis. 

'*And,  upon  mj  bonour/'  continned  Lady  Moni- 
eagle,  "speäking  merely  as  yonr  friend,  and  not  being 
the  least  jealous  —  Cadurcis,  do  not  suppose  tbat  — 
not  a  twinge  bas  crossed  my  mind  on  tbat  score;  but 
still  I  mnst  teil  you  tbat  it  was  most  ridiculous  for  a 
man  like  you,  to  wbom  everybody  looks  up,  and  from 
whom  tbe  sligbtest  attention  is  an  bonour,  to  go  and 
fasten  yourself  tbe  wbole  nigbt  upon  a  rustic  simpleton, 
sometbing  between  a  wax-doU  and  a  dairy-maid,  wbom 
every.fool  in  London  was  staring  at;  tbe  very  reason 
wby  you  sbould  not  bave  appeaied  to  baye  been  even 
aware  of  ber  existence/' 

"We  bave  all  our  moments  of  weakness,  Grertrude," 
'said  Lord  Cadurcis,  perfectly  cbarmed  tbat  tbe  lady 
was  80  tborougbly  unaware  and  unsuspicious  of  bis  long 
and  intimate  connection  witb  tbe  Herberts*  "I  sup- 
pose it  was  my  cursed  Yanity.  I  saw,  as  you  say, 
every  fool  staring-at  ber,  and  so  I  determined  to  sbow 
that  in  an  instant  I  could  engross  ber  attention.'^ 

"Of  course,  I  know  it  was  only  tbat;  but  you 
should  not  bave  gone  and  dined  tbere,  Cadnrcis,^^  added 
the  lady,  very  seriously.   "Tbat  compromised  you;  but, 
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hj  cutting  them  in  fiitnre  in  the  most  markedrmanner, 
you  may  get  over  it" 

"You  really  think  I  may?"  inquired  Lord  Cadurcis, 
with  some  anxiety. 

"Oh!  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Lady  Honteagle. 
,  "What  it  is  tohave  a  friend  like  you,  Gertrude," 
said  Cadurcis,  "a  friend  who  is  neither  a  Goth,  nor  a 
Vandal,  nor  a  Hun,  nor  a  Calmuck,  nor  a  Oanadian 
sayage;  but  a  woman  of  fashion,  style,  ton,  influence 
in  the  world.  It  is  impossible  tbat  a  greater  piece  of 
good  fortune  could  have  befallen  me  than  having  you 
for  a  friend." 

"Ah!  m^chantl  you  may  mock,"  said  the  lady, 
triumphantly,  for  she  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  tum 
the  conv^rsation  had  taken;  "but  I  am  glad  for  your 
sake  that  you  take  such  a  sensible  view  of  the  case." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  sensible  view  of  the 
case,  after  loimging  an  hour  at  Monteagle  House,  Lord 
Cadurcis' .  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  Venetia's 
Gothic  aunt.  He  was  not  so  fortunate  us  to  meet  his 
heroine;  but  nevertheless  he  did  not  esteem  his  time 
entirely  thrown  away,  and  consoled  himself  for  the  dis- 
appointment  by  cpnfirming  the  favourable  Impression 
he  had  already  made  in  this  establishment,  and  cul- 
tivating  an  intimacy  which  he  was  assured  must  con- 
tribute  many  opportunities  of  finding  himself  in  the 
Society  of  Venetia.  From  this  day  indeed  he  was  a 
frequent  guest  at  her  uncle's,  and  generally  contrived 
also  to  meet  her  several  times  in  the  week  at  some 
great  assembly;    but  here,    both  from  the   occasional 
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presence  of  Lady  Monteagle,  although  party  spirit  de^ 
lierred  her  from  attending  many  circles  where  Gadurcis 
was  now  an  häbitaal  visitant,  and  from  the  crowd  of 
admirers  who  surrounded  the  Herberts,  he  rarelj  found 
an  opportunity  for  any  private  conversation  with  Ve-^ 
netia.  His  friend  the  Bishop  also,  notwithstanding  the 
prejudices  of  Lady  Annabel,  received  him  always  with 
cordiality,  and  he  met  the  Herberts  more  than  once  at 
bis  mansion.  At  the  opera  and  in  the  park  also  he 
hovered  about  them,  in  spite  of  the  sarcasms  or  re- 
proaches  of  Lady  Monteagle;  for  the  reader  is  not  to 
suppose  that  that  lady  continued  to  take  the  same  self- 
complacent  view  of  Lord  Gadurcis^  acquaintance  with 
the  Herberts  which  she  originally  adopted,  and  at  first 
flattered  herseif  was  the  just  one.  His  admiration  of 
Miss  Herbert  had  become  the  topic  of  general  con- 
versation ;  it  could  no  longer  be  concealed  or  disgoised. 
But  Lady  Monteagle  was  convinced  that  Gadurcis  was 
not  a  marrying  man,  and  persuaded  herseif  that  this 
was  a  fancy  which  must  evaporate.  Moreover,  Mont- 
eagle Honse  still  continued  his  spot  of  most  constant 
resort;  for  his  opportunities  of  being  with  Venetia  were, 
Tvith  all  his  exertions,  limited,  and  he  had  no  other  re- 
source  which  pleased  him  so  much  as  the  cooversation 
and  circle  of  the  bright  goddess  of  his  paxty.  After 
some  fiery  scenes  therefore  with  the  divinity,  which 
only  led  to  his  prolonged  absence,  for  the  profound 
and  fervent  genius  of  Gadurcis  revolted  from  the  base 
sentiment  and  mock  emotions  of  society,  the  lady  re- 
conciled  herseif  to  her  lot,  still  believing  herseif  the 
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most  envied  woman  in  London,  and  often  ashamed  of 
being  jealous  of  a  country  girl. 

The  general  result  of  the  fortnight  wWch  elapsed 
since  Oadurcis  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  bis  Cher- 
bury  friends  was,  tbat  he  bad  become  convinced  of  bis 
inability  of  propitiating  Lady  Annabel,  'was  devotedly 
attached  to  Venetia,  tbougb  he  bad  aeldom  an  op- 
portunity  of  intimating  feelings,  which  the  cordial  man- 
ner in  whicb  she  ever  conducted  herseif  to  bim  gave 
bim  no  reason  to  conclude  desperate;  at  the  same  time 
tbat  he  bad  contrived  tbat  a  day  sbould  seldom  elapse, 
whicb  did  not  under  some  cireumstances,  bowever  nn- 
favourable,  bring  them  togetber,  wbile  her  intimate 
friends  and  the  circles  in  whicb  she  passed  most  of 
her  life  always  witnessed  bis  presence  with  favour. 
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We  mnst,  bowever,  endeavonr  to  be  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  beart  and  mind  of  Venetia  in  her 
present  Situation,  so  strongly  contracting  with  the  serene 
simplicity  of  her  former  life,  than  the  limited  and  con- 
strained  opportunities  of  conversing  with  the  companion 
of  bis  cbildbood  enjoyed  by  Lord  Cadorcis  could  pos- 
sibly  enable  bim  to'  become.  Let  us  recur  to  her  on 
the  night  wben  she  retumed  home,  after  having  met 
with  Plantagenet  at  her  uncle^s,  and  having  pursued  a 
conversation  with  bim,  so  unexpected ,- so  stränge,  and 
so  affecting!     She  baS  been  silent  in  the  carriage,  and 
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retired  to  lier  rodm  immediately.  She  retired  to  ponder. 
^he  voice  of  Cadurcis  lingered  in  her  ear;  bis  tearful 
eye  still  caught  her  vision.  She  leant  her  head  upon 
her  haad,  and  sighed!  Why  did  she  sigh?  What  at 
tliis  instant  was  her  uppermost  thought?  Her  mother's 
dislike  of  Cadurcis.  "Your  mother  hates  me."  These 
liad  been  his  words;  these  were  the  words  she  repeated 
to  hersetf,  and  on  whose  fearfdl  sounds  she  dwelt 
*'Your  mother  hates  me/*  If  by  some  means  she  had 
leamt  a  month  ago  at  Weymouth,  that  her  mother  hated 
Cadurcis,  that  his  general  conduct  had  been  such  as  to 
excite  Lady  AnnabeFs  odium,  Yenetia  might  have  for 
a  moment  been  shocked  that  her  old  companion  in 
whom  she  had  once  been  so  interested,  had  by  his 
irregulär  behaviour  incurred  the  dislike  of  her  mother, 
by  whom  he  had  once  been  so  loved.  But  it  would 
have  been  a  very  transient  emotion.  She  might  have 
niiised  over  past  feelings  and  past  hopes  in  a  solitary 
ramble  on  the  sea-shore;  she  might  eyen  have  shed  a 
tear  over  the  misfbrtunes  or  infelicity  of  one  who  had 
once  been  to  her  a  brother;  but,  perhaps,  nay  probably, 
on  the  morrow  the  remembrance  of  Plantagenöt  would 
Bcarcely  have  occurred  to  her.  Long  years  had  elapsed 
flince  their  ancient  fondness;  a  very  considerable  interval 
Bince  even  his  name  had  met  her  ear.  She  had  heard 
nothing  of  him  that  could  for  a  moment  arrest  her 
notice  or  command  her  attention. 

But  now  the  irresistible  impression  that  her  mother 
disliked  this  very  individual  £lled  her  with  intolerable 
grief.     What  occasioned  this  change  in  her  feelings, 
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diis  extraorcdnaiy  difference  in  her^emotions?  There 
was,  apparentlj,  but  one  cause.  She  had  inet  Cadurcis. 
Could  then  a  glance,  could  even  the  tender  intonations 
of  that  unriyalled  voice,  and  the  dark  passion  o£  that 
speaking  eye,  work  in  an  instant  such  marvels?  Conld 
they  revive  the  past  so  vividly,  that  Plantagenet  in  a 
moment  resnmed  his  ancient  place  in  her  affections? 
No,  it  was  not  that:  it  was  less  the  tendemess  of  the 
past  that  made  Yenetia  moum  her  mother^s  stemness  tö 
Cadurcis,  than  the  feelings  of  the  future.  For  now  she 
feit  that  her  mother's  heart  was  not  more  changed  to- 
wards  this  personage  than  was  her  own. 

It  seemed  to  Venetia  that  even  before  they  met, 
from  the  yery  moment  that  his  name  had  so  strangely 
caught  her  eye  in  the  volume  on  the  first  evening  she 
had  visited  her  relations,  that  her  spirit  suddenly  tumed 
to  him.  She  had  never  heard  that  name  mentioned 
since  without  a  fluttering  of  the  heart  which  she  could 
notrepress,  and  an  emotion  she  could  ill  conceal.  She 
loved  tp  hear  others  talk  of  him,  and  yet  scarcely  dared 
speak  of  him  herseif.  She  recalled  her  emotion  at  un- 
expectedly  seeing  his  portrait  when  with  her  aunt,  and 
her  mortification  when  her  mother  deprived  her  of  the 
poem  which  she  sighed  to  read.  Day  after  day  some- 
thing  seemed  to  have  occurred'  to  fix  her  brooding 
thoughts  with  fonder  eamestness  on  his  image.  At 
length  they  met.  Her  emotion  when  she  first  recognised 
him  at  Eanelagh  and  feit  him  approaching  her,  was  one 
of  those  tumults  of  the  heart  that  form  almost  a  crisis 
in  OUT  sensations.     With  what  difficulty  had  she  main- 
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tained  berself !  Doubtfiil  whether  he  would  even  formally 
acknowjedge  her  presence,  her  vision  as  if  by  fascina- 
tion  had  nevertheless  met  his,  and  grew  dizzy  as  he 
passed.  In  the  interval  that  had  elapsed  between  his 
first  passing  and  then  joining  her,  what «  chaos  was  her 
mind!  What  a  wild  blending  o^  all  the  scenes  and  in-^ 
cidents  of  her  life!  What  random  answers  had  she 
made  to  those  with  whom  she  had  been  before  conr' 
versing  with  ease  and  animation!  And  then  when  she 
unexpectedlj  found  Cadurcis  at  her  side,  and  listened 
to  the  sound  of  that  familiär  voice,  familiär  and  yet 
changed,  expressing  so  much  tendemess  in  its  tones, 
and  in  its  words  such  deference  and  delicate  respect, — 
existence  feit  to  her  that  moment  affluent  with  a  blissfol 
excitement  of  whieh  she  had  never  dreamed! 

Her  life  was  a  reverie  until  thej  met  again,  in 
wbich  ^e  onlj  mused  over  his  fame,  and  the  stränge 
relations  of  their  careers.  She  had  watched  the  conduct 
of  her  mother  to  him  at  dinner  with  poignant  sorrow; 
she  scarcelj  believed  that  she  should  have  an  oppor*« 
tonitj  of  expressing  to  him  her  sympathy.  And  then 
what  had  foUowed?  A  conversation,  every  word  of 
which  had  touched  her  heart;  a. conversation  that  wonld 
haye  entirely  controlled  her  feelings  even  if  he  had  not 
abeady  subjected  them.  The  tone  in  which  he  so  sud* 
denly  had  pronounced  "Venetia,"  was  the  sweetest  mnsic 
to  which  shä  had  ever  listened.  His  allusion  to  her 
father  had  drawn  tears,  which  could  not  be  restrained 
even  in  a  crowded  saloon.  Now  she  -wept  plenteously. 
It  was  so  generons,  so  noble,  so  kind,  so  affectionatel 
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Dear,  dear  Cadnrcis,  is  it  wonderftil  that  you  slioald  be 
loved! 

Then  falling  into  a  reverie  of  sweet  and  unbroken 
stillness,  with  her  eyes  fixed  in  abstraction  on  the  fire, 
Veneria  reviewed  her  life  from  the  moment  she  had 
known  Plantagenet.  Not  an  incident  that  had  ever 
occurred  to  them  that  did  not  rise  obedient  to  her 
magical  bidding.  She  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  time 
tirhen  she  was  the  consolation  of  his  sorrows,  and  when 
Gherbtuy  was  to  him  a  pleasant  refuge!  Oh!  she  feit 
Bure  her  mother  must  remember  ihose  fond  dajs,  and 
loye  him  as  she  once  did!  She  pictored  to  herseif  die 
little  Plantagenet  of  her  childhood,  so  serioos  and  so 
pensiye  when  alone  or  with  others,  yet  with  her  at 
times  so  gay  and  wild,  and  sarcastic:  forebodings  all 
of  that  deep  and  brilliant  spirit,  which  had  since  stirred 
up  the  heart  of  a  great  nation,  and  dazzled  the  faney 
of  an  admiring  world.  The  change  too  in  their  mutnal 
lots  was  also,  to  a  degree,  not  free  from  that  sympathy 
that  had  ever  bound  them  together.  A  train  of  stränge 
accidenis  had  brought  Yenetia  from  her  spell-bound  se- 
clusion,  placed  her  suddenly  in  the  most  brilliant  circle 
of  civilization,  and  classed  her  among  not  the  least  ad- 
mired  of  its  favoured  members.  And  whom  had  she 
come  to  meetP  Whom  did  she  find  in  this  new  and 
splendid  life  the  most  courted  and  considered  of  its 
Community;  crowned  as  it  were  with  garlands,  and  per- 
fruned  with  the  incense  of  a  thousand  altars?  Her  own 
Plantagenet.    It  was  passing  stränge. 

The   morrow   brought   the   verses   from   Cadnrds. 
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They  greatly  affected  her.  The  pictore  of  their  child- 
hood,  and  of  the  Singular  sjmpathy  of  their  mutaal 
sitoations,  and  the  description  of  her  father,  called  forth 
her  tears;  she  mnrmored,  however,  at  the  allusion  to 
her  other  parent.  It  was  not  just,  it  could  not  be  tme^ 
These  verses  were  notj  of  course,  shown  to  Lady  An- 
nabel.  Would  they  have  been  shown,  even  if  they 
had  not  contained  the  allusion?  The  question  is  not 
perplexing.  Yenetia  had  her  secret,  and  a  far  deeper 
one  than  the  mere  reception  of  a  poem;  all  con£dence 
between  her  and  her  mother  had-expired.  Love  had 
stept  in,  and  before  his  magic  touch,  the  discipline  of 
a  life  expired  in  an  instant 

From  all  this  an  idea  may  be  formed.  of  the  mood 
in  which,  during  the  fortnight  before  alluded  to,  Yenetia 
was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Lord  Cadurds.  During  this 
period  not  the  slightest  conversation  respecting  him  had 
occorred  between  her  mother  and  herseif.  Lady  Annabel 
never  mentioned  him,  and  her  brow  clouded  when  his 
name,  as  was  often  the  case,  was  introduced.  At  the 
end  of  this  fortnight,  it  happened  that  her  aunt  and 
mother  were  out  together  in  the  carriage,  and  had  lefb 
her  in  the  oourse  of  the  moming  at  her  uncle^s  house. 
During  this  interval,  Lord  Cadurcis  called,  and  haying 
ascertained,  through  a  garrulous  servant,  that  though 
his  mistress  was  out,  Miss  Herbert  was  in  the  drawing 
room,  he  immediately  took  the  opportunity  of  being 
introduced.  Yenetia  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  bis 
appearance,  and,  eonscious  of  her  mother's  feelings 
upon  the  subject,  for  a  moment  a  little  agitated,  yet, 
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it  mnst  be  cbnfessed,  as  mach  pleased.  Slie  seized  tbis 
occafiion  of  speaking  to  him  about  bis  verses,  for  bitberto 
sbe  bad  only  been  able  to  acknowledge  tbe  receipt  of 
tbem  by  a  word.  Wbile  sbe  expressed  witbout  affecta- 
tion  tbe  emotions  tbey  bad  occasioned  ber,  sbe  com- 
plained  of  bis  injustice  to  ber  motber:  tbis  was  tbe 
cause  of  an  interesting  conversation  of  wbicb  ber  fatber 
was  tbe  subject,  and  for  wbicb  sbe  bad  long  sigbed. 
Witb  wbat  deep,  unbroken  attention  sbe  listened  to  ber 
companion^s  entbusiastic  delineation  of  bis  cbaracter  and 
careerl  Wbat  multiplied  queetions,  did  sbe  not  ask  bim, 
and  bow  eagerly,  bow  amply,  bow  a£fectionately  be  sa- 
tisfied  ber  just  and  natm-al  curiosity!  Hours  fiew  away 
wbile  tbey  indulged  in  tbis  rare  communion. 

"Ob!  tbat  I  could  see  bim!"  sigbed  Venetia. 

"You  will,"  replied  Plantagenet,  "your  destiny  re- 
quires  it  You  will  see  bim  as  surely  as  you  bebeld 
tbat  Portrait  tbat  it  was  tbe  labour  of  a  lifo  to  prevent 
you  bebolding." 

Venetia  sbook  ber  bead;  "And  yet,"  sbe  added 
musingly,  "my  motber  loves  bim." 

"Her  life  proves  it,"  said  Gadurcis,  bitterly. 

"I  tbink  it  does,"  replied  Venetia,  sincerely. 

"I  pretend  not  to  understand  ber  beart,"  be  an- 
swered,  '4t  is  an  enigma  tbat  I  cannot  solve.  I  ougbt 
not  to  believe  tbat  sbe  is  witbout  one;  but,  at  any  rate, 
ber  pride  is  deeper  tban  ber  love." 

"Tbey  were  ill  suited,"  said  Venetia,  moumftilly; 
"and  yet  it  is  one  of  my  dreams  tbat  tbey  may  yet 
meet." 
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"Ah!  Venetia,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  great 
softness,  "thej  had  not  known  each  other  firom  their 
childhood,  like  us.  They  met,  and  they  parted,  alike 
in  haste." 

Yenetia  made  no  reply;  her  eyes  were  fixed  in  ab- 
straction  on  a  hand-screen,  which  she  was  nnconscious 
that  she  held. 

"Teil  me,"  said  Cadurcis,  drawing  his  chair  close 
to  hers;  "teil  me,  Venetia,  if  — ."    . 

At  this  moment  a  thundering  knock  at  the  door 
annonnced  the  retom  of  the  Countess  and  her  sister-in- 
law.  Cadnrcis  rose  from  his  seat,  büt  his  chair,  which 
still  remained  close  to  that  on  which  Yenetia  was  sit-. 
ting,  did  not  escape  the  quick  glance  of  her  mortified 
mother.  The  Countess  welcomed  CadiLrcis  with  extreme 
cordiality;  Lady  Annabel  only  retumed  his  veiy  cour- 
teous  bow. 

"Stop  and  dine  with  us,  my  dear  Lord,"  said  die 
Countess.  "We  are  only  ourselves,  and  Lady  Annabel 
and  Yenetia  " 

"I  thank  you,  Clara,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "but 
we  eannot  stop  to-day." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  her  sister.  "It  will  be  such  a 
disappointment  to  Philip.  Lideed  you  must  stay,"  she 
added,  in  a  coaxing  tone;  "we  shall  be  such  an  agree- 
able  little  party,  with  Lord  Cadurcis." 

"I  eannot,  indeed,  my  dear  Clara,"  replied  Lady 
Annabel;  "not  to-day,  indeed  not  to-day.  Come 
Yenetia!" 
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Lady  Annabel  ^was  paxticularly  kind  to  Venetia  on 
their  retum  to  their  hotel,  otlierwise  her  daughter  might 
have  fancied  that  she  had  offended  her,  for  she  was 
BÜeni  Yenetia  did  not  doubt  that  the  presence  of  Lord 
Cadurcis  was  the  reason  that  her  mother  would  not  re- 
main  and  dine  at  her  uncle's.  This  conviction  grieved 
Venetia,  but  she  did  not  repine;  she  indulged  the  fond 
hope  that  time  would  remove  the  strong  prejudice  which 
Lady  Annabel  now  so  singularly  entertained  against 
one  in  whose  welfare  she  was  originallj  so  deeplj  in> 
terested.  During  their  simple  and  short  repa&t  Venetia 
was  occupied  in  a  reverie,  in  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
Cadurcis  greatly  figured,  and  answered  the  occasional 
though  kind  remarks  of  her  mother  with  an  absent  air. 

After  dinner,  Lady  Annabel  drew  her  chair  towards 
the  fire  —  for  although  May,,  the  weather  was  chill  — 
and  said,  "A  quiet  evening  at  home,  Venetia,  will  be 
a  relief  after  all  this  gaiety."  Venetia  assented  to  her 
mpther^s  Observation,'  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
elapsed  without  another  word  being  spoken.  Venetia 
had  taken  up  a  book,  and  Lady  Annabel  was  apparently 
lost  in  her  reflections.  At  length  she  said,  somewhat 
abmptly,  ^^It  is  more  than  thfee  years,  I  think,  since 
Lord  Cadurcis  left  Cherbury?" 

"Yes;  it  is  more  than  three  years,"  replied  Venetia. 

"He  quitted  us  suddenly.'^ 

"Very  suddenly,"  agreed  Venetia. 

"I  never  asked  you  whether  you  knew  the  cause, 
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Venetia,"  continued  her  moüier,  "but  I  always  con- 
cluded  that  you  did.     I  suppose  I  was  not  in  error?" 

This  was  not  a  very  agreeable  inqniry.  Venetia 
did  not  reply  to  it  with  her  previons  readiness  and  in- 
difference.  That  indeed  was  impossible;  but,  with  her 
accustomed  frankness,  after  a  moment^s  hesitation,  she. 
answered,  "Lord  Cadurcis  never  specifically  stated  the 
cause  to  me,  mamma;  indeed  I  was  myself  surprised  at 
his  departure,  but  some  conversation  had  occurred  be- 
tween  us^  on  the  very  morning  he  quitted  Cadurcis, 
^hich,  on  refiection,  I  could  not  doubt  occasioned  that 
departure." 

"Lord  Cadurcis  preferred  his  suit  to  you,  Venetia, 
and  you  rejected  him?"  said  Lady  AnnabeL 

"It  is  as  you  believe,"  replied  Venetia,  not  a  litüe 
agitated. 

"You  did  wisely,  my  child,  and  I  was  weak  ever 
to  have  regretled  your  conduct" 

"Why  should  you  think  so,  dearest  mamma?" 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  that  impelled 
your  conduct  then,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "I  shall  ever 
esteem  your  decision  as  a  signal  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence  in  your  favour.  Except  his  extreme  youth, 
there  was  apparently  no  reason  which  should  not  have 
induced  you  to  adopt  a  very  different  decision.  I 
tremble  when  I  think  what  might  have  been  the  con« 
sequences." 

"Tremble!  dearest  mother?" 

"Tremble,  Venetia.  My  only  thought  in  this  life 
is  the  happiness  of  my  child.     It  was  in  peril." 
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"Nay,  I  tnist  not  that,  mamma:  you  are  prejudiced 
against  Plantagenei  It  makes  me  very  unliappy,  and 
him  also/' 

"He  is  again  your  suitor?"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
with  a  scmtinising  glance. 

"Indeed  he  is  not" 

"He  will  be,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "Prepare  your- 
self.  Teil  me,  then,  are  your  feelings  the  same  towards 
him  as  when  he  last  quitted  us?" 

"Feelings,  mamma!"  said  Venetia,  ec^oing  her 
mother's  words;  for  indeed  the  question  was  one  very 
difficult  to  answer-,  "I  ever  loved  Plantagenet;  I  love 
him  still." 

"But  do  you  love  him  now  as  then?  Then  you 
looked  npon  him  as  a  brother.  He  has  no  soul  now 
for  sisterly  afiPections.  I  beseech  you  teil  me,  my  child 
—  me,  your  mother,  your  Mend,  your  best,  your  only 
frieifd  —  teil  me,  have  you  for  a  moment  repented 
that  you  ever  refused  to  extend  to  him  any  other  af- 
fection?" 

"I  have  not  thought  of  the  subject,  mamma;  I  have 
not  wished  to  think  of  the  subject;  I  have  had  no  oc* 
casion  to  think  of  it.  Lord  Cadurcis  is  not  my  soitor 
now." 

"Venetia!"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "I  cannot  doubt 
you.  love  me." 

"Dearest  mother  1"  exclaimed  Venetia,  in  a  toije  of 
mingled  fondness  and  reproach,  and  she  rose  firom  her 
seat  and  «mbraced  Lady  Annabel. 


"My  happiness  is  an  object  to  you,  Venetia?"  con- 
tinaed  Lady  Annabel. 

"Mother,  mother,"  said  Venetia,  in  a  deprecatoiy 
tone.  "Do  not  ask  such  cruel  questions!  Whom  should 
I  love  bat  you,  the  best,  the  dearest  mother  that  ever 
existed!  And  what  object  can  I  have  in  life  that  for 
a  moment  can  be  placed  in  competition  with  your  hap- 
piness?" 

"Then,  Venetia,  I  teil  you,"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
in  a  solemn,  yet  excited  voice,  ^'that  that  happiness  is 
gone  for^ever,  nay,  my  very  life  will  be  the  forfeit,  if 
I  ever  live  to  see  you  the  bride  of  Lord  Cadurcis." 

"I  have  no  thought  of  being  the  bride  of  any  one," 
Said  Venetia,  "I  am  happy  with  you.  I  wish  never  to 
leave  you." 

"My  child,  the  fulfihnent  of  such  a  wish  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things,"  replied  Lady  Annabel.  "The 
day  will  come  when  we  .must  part;  I  am  prepared  for 
the  event  — r  nay,  I  look  forward  to  it  not  only  with 
resignation,  but  delight,  when  I  think  it  may  increase 
your  happiness;  but  were  that  step  to  destroy  it  —  ohi 
then,  then  I  could  live  no  more.  I  can  endure  my  own 
sorrows,  I  can  struggle  with  my  own  bitter  lot,  I  have 
some  sources  of  consolation  which  enable  me  to  endure 
my  own  misery  without  repining,  but  yours,  yours, 
Venetia,  I  could  not  bear.  No!  if  once  I  were  to  be- 
hold you  lingering  in  life  as  your  mother,  with  blighted 
hopes  and  with  a  heart  broken,  if  hesürts  can  break,  I 
should  not  survive  the  spectacle;  I  know  tnyself,  Ve- 
netia, I  could  not  survive  it" 
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"But  why  antioipate  such  misery?  Why  indalge  in 
sucli  gloomy  forebodings?  Am  I  not  happy  now?  Do 
you  not  love  me?" 

Yenetia  had  drawn  her  chair  close  to  tbat  of  her 
mother;  she  sat  by  her  aide  and  beld  her  band. 

"  Yenetia  ,^^  said  Lady  Annabel,  after  a  pause  of 
Bome  minutes,  and  in  a  low  voice,  "I  must  speak  to 
you  on  a  subject  on  wbicb  we  baye  never  conversed.  I 
must  speak  to  you,"  'and  bereLady  AnnabeFs  voice 
dfopped  lower  and  lower,  but  still  its  tones  were  very 
distinctf^altbougb  sbe  expressed  berself  witb  evident 
efifort  —  "I  must  speak  to  you  about — your  fatber" 

Yenetia  uttered  a'  faint  cry,  sbe  clencbed  ber 
motber^s  band  witb  a  convulsive  g^asp,  and  sank  upon 
ber  bosom.  Sbe  struggled  tö  maintain  berself,  but  tbe 
first  sound  of  tbat  name  from  ber  motber^s  Ups,  and  all 
tbe  long-suppressed  emotions  tbat  it  conjured  up,  over- 
powered  ber.  Tbe  blood  seemed  to  desert  ber  beart-, 
still  sbe  did  not  faint;  sbe  clung  to  Lady  Annabel, 
pallid  and  sbivering. 

Her  motber  tenderly  embraced  ber,  she  whispered 
to  her  words  of  great  affection,  sbe  attempted  to  com- 
fort  and  console  her.  Yenetia  murmured,  '^Tbis  is 
very  foolisb  of  me,  motber;  but  speak,  ob!  speak  of 
wbat  I  have  so  long  desired  tö  bear." 

"Not  now,  Yenetia!" 

"Now,  motber!  yes,  now!  I  am  quite  composed.  I 
could  not  bear  the  postponement  of  wbat  you  were 
about  to  say.  I  could  not  sleep,  dear  mother,  if  you 
did  not  spe^k  to  me.     It  waa  only  for  a  moment  I  was 
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oyercome.  See!  I  am  qnit&composed/'  And  sbe  spoke 
in  a  calm  and  steady  voice,  but  her  pale  and  suffering 
conntenance  expressed  the  painfal  struggle  whicli  it  cost 
her  to  command  herseif. 

"Venetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "it  has  been  oue 
of  the  objects  of  my  life,  that  you  should  not  share  my 
ßorrows." 

Yenetia  pressed  her  mother's  band,  bat  made  no 
other  reply. 

"I  concealed  from  yon  foi:  years,"  continned  Lady 
Annabel,  "a  circumstance  in  which  you  were  deeply 
interested,  but  the  knowledge  of  which  could  only  bring 
you  unhappiness.  Yet  it  was  destined  that  my  solici- 
tude  should  eventually  be  baffled.  I  know  that  it  is 
not  from  my  lips  that  you  leam  for  the  first  time  that 
you  have  a  father  —  a  father  living." 

"Mother,  let  me  teil  you  all!"  said  Venetia,  eagerly. 

"I  know  all,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"Bat,  mother,  there  is  something  that  you  dooaot 
know*  and  now  I  would  confess  it." 

"There  is  nothing  that  you  can  confess  with  which 
I  am  not  acquainted,  Yenetia;  and  I  feel  assured,  I 
have  ever  feit  assured,  that  your  only  reason  for  con- 
cealment  was  a  desire  to  save  me  pain." 

"That,  indeed,  has  ever  been  my  only  motive," 
replied  Yenetia,  "for  having  a  secret  from  my  mother.'" 

"Li  my  absence  from  Cherbury,  you  entered  the 
Chamber,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  very  calmly.     "Li  the 
delirium  of  your  fever,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  cir- 
cumstance which  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  you." 
Venelia.  IL  -  5 
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Venetia^s  cheek  tumed  scarlet 

^^In  that  Chamber  jou  beheld  ihe  portrait  o£  jour 
father,"  continued  Lady  Annabel.  ^'From  our  fHend 
you  leamt  that  your  father  was  still  Irving,  That  is 
all?"  Bald  Lady  Annabel,  inquiringly. 

'^^o,  not  all,  dear  mother;  not  alL  Lord  Cadurcis 
reproached  me  at  Cherbury  with  —  with^ — with  having 
such  a  father,*^  she  added,  in  a  hesitating  voice.  *'It 
was  then  I  leamt  —  his  misfortunes,  mother;  his 
misery." 

"I  thonght  that  misfortunes,  that  misery,  were  the 
lot  of  your  other  parent,"  replied  Lady  Annabel,  some- 
what  coldly. 

"Not  with  my  love,"  said  Venetia,  eagerly;  "not 
with  my  love,  mother.  You  have  forgotten  your  misery 
in  my  love.  Say  so,  say  so,  dearest  mother."  And 
Venetia  threw  hersplf  on  her  knees  before  Lady  An- 
nabel, and  looked  up  with  earnestness  in  her  face. 

The  expression  of  that  coimtenance  had  been  for  a 
moment  stem,  bnt  it  relaxed  into  fondness,  as  Lady 
Annabel  gently  bowed  her  head,  and  pressed  her  Ups 
to  her  daughter's  forehead.  "Ah!  Venetia,"  she  said, 
"all  depends  upon  you.  I  can  endure,  nay,  I  can 
forget  the  past,  if  my  child  be  faithfidto  me.  There 
are  no  misfortunes,  there  is  no  misery,  if  the  being  to 
whom  I  have  consecrated  the  devotion  of  my  life  will 
only  be  dutiful,  will  only  be  guided  by  my  advice,  will 
only  profit  by  my  sad  experience." 

"Mother,  I  repeat  I  have  no  thought  but  fw  you," 
said  Venetia*     "My  own  dearest  mother,  if  my  duty,  if 
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iny  devotion  can  content  you,  yon  «hau  be  happy.  Bat 
wherein  have*  I  failed?'' 

"In  nothing,  loye.  Your  life  has  hitherto  been  one 
nnbroken  conrse  of  affectionate  obedience." 

"And  ever  shall  be,''  said  Venetia.  "Bnt  yon  weie 
speaking,  mother,  you  were  speaking  of  —  of  my  — 
my  faiher!" 

"Of  him!"  gaid  Lady  Annabel,  thoughtfuUy.  "Yon 
have  Seen  bis  picture?" 

Venetia  kissed  ber  motber's  band. 

"Was  be  less  beautiful  than  Cadnrcis?  Was  be  less 
gifted?"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel,  witb  animation. 
^He  could  wbisper  in  tones  as  sweet,  and  ponr  out  bis 
vows  as  fervently.  Yet  wbat  am  I?  Öl  my  cbild," 
continned  Lady  Annabel,  "beware  of  sucb  beingsl 
They  bear  witbin  tbem  a  spirit  on  whicb  all  the  devo- 
tion  of  onr  sex  is  lavisbed  in  yain.  A  year  —  nolNUot 
a  year,  not  one  sbort  year!  —  and  all  my  bopes  were 
bligbtedl  Oh!  Venetia,  if  your  future  sbould  be  Uke 
my  bitter  past!  —  and  it  migbt  bave  been,  and  I  migbt 
bave  contributed  to  the  fulfilment!  —  can  you  wonder 
that  I  sbould  look  upon  Cadurcis  with  arersion?^' 

"But,  mother,  dearest  mother,  we  bave  known 
Plantagenet  from  bis  childhood.  You  ever  loved  bim; 
you  ever  gave  bim  credit  for  a  heart  —  most  tender 
and  affectionate.'* 

"He  bas  no  heart" 

"Moiherl" 

"He  cannot  bave  a  heart  Spirits  like  bim  Are 
hearüess.     It  is  another  Impulse  that  sways  their  ex- 

5* 
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istence.  It  is  imagination;  it  is  vanity;  it  is  seif,  dis- 
guised  with  glittering  qualities  that  dazzle  our  weak 
senses,  but  selfishness,  tbe  most  entire,  tibe  most  con'* 
centrated.  We  knew  him  as  a  child,  —  ah!  wbat  can 
women  know!  We  are  bom  to  love,  and  to  be  deceived, 
We  ßaw  him  yoting,  helpless,  äbandoned;  —  he  moved 
our  pity.  We  knew  not  his  nature;  then  he  was  igno- 
rant  of  it  himself.  Bat  the  yonng  tiger,  though  cradled 
at  our  hearths  and  fed  on  milk,  will  in  good  time  re- 
tire  to  its  jungle  and  prey  on  blood.  You  cannot 
change  its  nature;  and  the  very  hand  that  fostered  it 
will  be  its  first  victim/* 

"How  often  have  we  parted!"  said  Venetia,  in  a 
deprecating  tone;  "how  long  have  we  been  separated! 
and  jei  we  find  him  ever  the  same;  he  ever  loves  us. 
Yes!  dear  mother,  he  loves  you  now,  the  same  as  in 
cid  days.  If  you  had  seen  him,  as  I  have  seen  him, 
weep  when  he  recalled  your  promise  to  be  a  parent  to 
him,  and  then  contrasted  with  such  sweet  hopes  your 
present  reserve,  oh!  you  would  believe  he  had  a  heart, 
you  would,  indeedl" 

"Weep!"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel,  bitterly,  "ay! 
they  can  weep.  Sensibility  is  a  luxury  which  they 
love  to  indulge.  Their  very  susceptibility  is  our  bane. 
They  can  weep;  they  can  play  upon  our  feelings:  and 
our  emotion,  so  easily  excited,  is  an  homage  to  their 
own  power,  in  which  they  glory. 

"Look  at  Cadurcis,"  she  suddenly  resumed;  "bred 
with  so  much  care;  the  soundest  principles  instilled 
into  him  with  such  sedulousness;  imbibing  them  appa- 
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rently  with  so  müch  intelligence,  ardour,  and  Bincerity, 
with  all  that  fervour,  indeed,  with  whicb  men  of  liis 
temperament  for  the  moment  pursue  eveiy  object;  but 
a  few  years  back,  pious,  dutifal,  and  moral,  viewing 
perbaps  with  intolerance  too  youtbful  all  that  differed 
from  the  opinions  and  the  conduct  he  had  been  edncated 
to  admire  and  foUow.  And  what  is  he  now?  The  most 
lawless  of  the  wild ;  casting  to  the  winds  every  salutary 
principleof  restraint  and  social  discipline,  and  glorying 
only  in  the  abandoned  energy  of  sBlf.  Three  years 
*go,  you  yourself  confess  to  me,  he  reproached  you 
with.  your  father's  conduct;  now  he  emulates  it.  There 
is  a  career  which  such  men  must  nm,  and  from  whicb 
no  influence  can  divert  them;  it  is  in  their  blood.  To- 
day Cadurcis  may  vow  to  you  etemal  devotion;  but,  if 
the  World  speak  truth,  Yenetia,  a  month  ago  he  was 
equally  enamoured  of  another  —  and  one,  too,  who 
cannot  be  bis.  But  grant  that  bis  sentiments  towards 
you  are  for  the  moment  sincere;  bis  imagination  broods 
upon  your  idea,  it  transfigures  it  with  a  halo  whicji 
exists  only  to  bis  vision.  Yield  to  bim;  become  bis 
bride;  and  you  will  have  the  mortification  of  finding 
that,  before  six  months  have  elapsed,  bis  restless  spirit 
is  already  occupied  with  objects  which  may  excite  your 
mortification,  your  disgust,  even  your  horror!" 

"Ah!  mother,  it  is  not  with  Plantagenet  as  with  my 
father-,  Plantagenet  could  not  forgetCherbury,  he  could 
not  forget  our  cbildbood,"  said  Venetia. 

"On  the  contrary,  while  you  lived  togetber  these 
recollections  would  be  wearisome,  common  place  to  bim; 
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wfaen  you  liad  separated,  indeed,  mellowed  by  distance, 
and  the  comparative  vagueneas  with  whieh  your  ab- 
Bence  would  mvest  them,  they  woold  become  the  ob- 
jects  of  bis  mose,  and  he  would  insalfi  yon  by  maldng 
the  public  the  confidant  of  all  your  mögt  delicate  do- 
mestic  feelings." 

Lady  Annabel  rose  &om  her  seat,  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  speaking  with  an  excitement  very 
unuBual  with  her.  "To  have  all  the  soft  secrets  of 
your  Ijfe  revealed  to  the  coarse  wonder  of  the  gloating 
multitude;  to  find  yourself  the  object  of  the  world's 
euriosity  —  still  worse,  their  pity,  their  sympathy;  to 
have  the  sacred  conduct  of  your  hearth  canvaased  ~  in 
every  oircle,'  and  be  the  grand  subject  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  every  paltry  Journal,  —  ah!  Venetia,  you 
know  not,  you  cannot  understand,  it  is  impossible  you 
can  comprehend,  the  bittemess  of  such  a  lot." 

"My  beloved  motherl"  said  Venetia,  with  Streaming 
eyes,  "you  cannot  have  a  feeling  that  I  do  not  share/' 

"Venetia,  you  know  not  what  I  had  to  endure!" 
exclaimed  Lady  Annabel,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  bitter- 
ness.  "There  is  no  degree  of  wretchedness  that  you 
can  conceive  equal  to  what  has  been  the  lifo  of  your 
mother.  And  what  has  sustained  me  —  what,  through- 
out  all  my  tumultuous  troubles,  has  been  the  star  on 
which  I  have  ever  ga:ied?  —  My  childl  And  am  I  to 
lose  her  now,  after  all  my  sufferings,  all  my  hopes  that 
she  at  least  might  be  spared  my  miserable  doom!  Apa 
I  to  witness  her  also  a  victimi"  Lady  Annabel  clasped 
her  hands  in  passionate  grief. 
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"Mother!  moihe^!^*  exclaimed  Veneüa,  in  agony, 
"spare  yourself,  spare  mel" 

"Venetia,  you  know  how  I  hare  doated  upon  you; 
you  know  how  I  have  watched  and  tended  you  from 
infancy.  Have  I,  liad  a  thoaght,  a  wish,,  a  hope,  a 
plan?  —  has  there  been  the  sKghtest  action  of  my  life, 
of  which  you  have  not  been  the  object?  All  mothers 
feel,  but  none  ever  feit  like  me:  you  were  my  solitary 

joy." 

Venetia  leant  her  face  upon  the  table  at  which  she 
was  sitting,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"My  love  was  baffled,"  Lady  Annabel  continued. 
"I  fled,  for  both  our  sakes,  from  the  world  in  which 
my  family  were  honoured;  —  I  sacrificed  without  a 
sigh,  in  the  very  prime  of  my  youth,  every  pursuit 
which  interests  woman;  but  I  had  my  child  —  I  had 
my  child  I" 

"And  you  have  her  still!"  exclaimed  the  miserable 
Venetia.     "Mother,  you  have  her  still!" 

"I  have  schooled  my  mind,"  continued  Lady  An- 
nabel, still  pacing  the  room  with  agitated  Steps;  "I 
have  disciplined  my  emotions;  I  have  feit  at  my  heart 
the  constant,  the  undying  pang,  and  yet  I  have  smiled, 
that  you  might  be  happy.  But  I  can  struggle  against 
my  fate  no  longer,  No  longer  can  I  suffer  my  unpa- 
ralleled,  —  yes,  my  unjust  doom.  What  have  I  done 
to  merit  these  afßictions? —  Now,  then,  let  me  struggle 
no  more;  let  me  die!" 

Venetia  tried  to  rise;  her  limbs  refused  their  office; 
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Bhe  tottered;  she  feil  again  into  her  seat  with  an  hys- 
teric  cry. 

"Alas!  alas!"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel,  "to  a 
mother,  a  child  is  everything;  but  to  a  child,  a  parent  is 
only  a  link  in  the  chain  of  her  existence.  It  was  weak- 
ness,  it  was  foUy,  it  was  madness  to  stake  everything 
on  a  resonrce  which  must  fail  me.  I  feel  it  now,  bat 
I  feel  it  too  late/'  - 

Yenetia  held  forth  her  arms;  she  could  not  speak; 
ehe  was  stifled  with  her  emotion. 

"But  was  it  wonderful  that  I  was  so  weak?"  con- 
tjuiued  her  mother,  as  it  were  communing  only  with 
herseif.  "What  child  was  like  mine?  Oh!  the  joy,  the 
hours  of  rapture  that  I  have  passed,  in  gazing  upon  my 
treasure,  and  dreaming  of  all  her  beauty  and  her  rare 
qnalities!  I  was  so  happy!  —  I  was  so  proud!  Ah! 
Venetia,  you  know  not  how  I  have  loved  you!" 

Yenetia  sprang  from  her  seat;  she  rushed  forward 
with  convulsive  energy;  she  clung  to  her  mother,  threw 
her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  buried  her  passionate 
woe  in  Lady  Annabers  bosom. 

Lady  Annabel  stood  for  some  minutes  supporting 
her  speechless  and  agitated  child;  then,  as  her  sobs  be- 
came  fainter,  and  the  tumult  of  her  grief  gradually  died 
away,  she  bore  her  to  the  sofa,  and  seated  herseif  by 
her  side,  holding  Yenetia's  band  in  her  own,  and  ever 
and  anon  soothing  her  with  soft  embraces,  and  still 
softer  words. 

At  length,  in  a  faint  voice,  Yenetia  said,  "Mother, 
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yrhat  can  I  do  to  restore  tlie  past?  How  can  we  be  to 
each  other  as  we  were,  for  this  I  cannot  bear?" 

"Love  me,  mj  Venetia,  as  I  love  you;  be  faithfal 
to  yonr  mother;  do  not  disregard  her  counsel;  profit  by 
her  errors." 

"I  will  in  all  things  obey  you,"  said  Venetia,  in  a 
low  voice;  "tliere  is  no  sacrifice  I  am  not  prepared  to 
make,  for  your  happiness." 

"Let  ut  not  talk  of  sacrifices,  my  darling  child;  it 
is  not  a  sacrifice  that  I  rfequire.  I  wish  only  to  prevent 
your  everlasting  misery," 

"What,  then,  sball  I  do?" 

"Make  me  only  one  promise;  whatever  pledge  you 
give,  I  feel  assured  that  no  influence,  Venetia,  will 
ever  induce  you  to  forfeit  it." 

"Name  it,  mother." 

"Promise  me  never  to  marry  Lord  Cadurcis,"  said 
Lady  Annabel,  in  a  whisper,  but  a  whisper  of  which 
not  a  Word  was  lost  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

"I  promise  never  to  marry,  but  with  your  approba- 
tion,"  said  Venetia,  in  a  solemn  voice,  and  uttering  the 
words  with  great  distinctness. 

The  eountenance  of  Lady  Annabel  instantly  bright- 
ened;  she  embraced  her  child  with  extreme  fondness, 
and  breathed  the  softest  and  the  sweetest  expressions 
of  gratitude  and  love. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Whbn  Lady  Monteagle  discovered  that  of  wliich 
her  good-natared  Mends  took  care  she  should  not  long* 
remain  Ignorant,  —  that  Venetia  Herbert  had  been  the 
companion,  of  Lord  Cadurcis'  childhbod,    and  thati  the 
most  intimate  relations  had  once  subsisted  between  the 
two  families,  — -  she  became  the  prey  of  violent  jealousy;        j 
and  the  bittemess  of  her  feelings  was  not  a  little  in- 
creased,    when  she  feit  tha,i  she  had  not  only  been       I 
abandoned,   but  duped;   and  that  the  new  beauty,   ont        | 
of  bis  fancy  for  whom  she  had  flattered  herseif  she  had        ' 
so  triumphantly  rallied  him,  was  an  old  friend,   whom 
he  always  admired.    She  seized  the  first  occasion,  after        i 
this  discovery,  of  relieving  her  feelings,  by  a  scene  so        j 
violent,  that  Cadurcis  had  neyer  again  entered  Monteagle        ! 
House;   and  then  repenting  of  this  mortifying  result,        | 
which  she  had  herseif  precipitated,   she  overwhelmed        \ 
him  with  letters,  which,  next  to  scenes,  were  the  very 
things  which  Lord   Cadurcis    most   heartily    abhorred. 
These,  —  now  indignant,  now  passionate,  now  loading 
him  with  reproaches,  now  appealing  to  bis  love,    and 
now  to  bis  pity,  —  daily  aitived  at  bis  residence,   and 
were  greeted  at  first  only  with  short  and  sarcastic  re- 
plies,   and  finally  by  silence.     Then  the  lady  solicited 
a  final  interview,   and  Lord  Cadurcis  having  made  an 
appointment  to   quiet  her,  went  out  of  town  the  day 
before  to  Kichmond,    to  a  villa  belonging  to  Venetia's 
nncle,  and  where,  among  other  guests,  he  was  of  course 
to  meet  Lady  Annabel  and  her  daughter. 
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The  pariy  was  a  most  agreeable  one,  and  assuined 
an  additional  interest  with  Cadurcis,  who  had  resolved 
to  seize  tibis  favonrable  opportonity  to  bring  bis  aapira- 
tions  to  Yenetia  to  a  crisis.  The  daj  after  the  last 
conrersation  witb  her,  which  we  have  noticed,  he  had 
indeed  boldly  called  upon  the  Herberts  at  theu:  hotel 
for  that  pnrpose,  bat  without  success,  as  thej  were 
again.  absent  from  home.  He  had  been  since.  almost 
daily  in  the  society  of  Venetia;  but  London,  to  a  lover 
who  is  not  smiled  upon  by  the  domestic  circle  of  bis 
mistress,  is  a  very  unfavourable  spot  for  confidential 
conversations.  A  villa  life,  with  its  easy,  unembar- 
rassed  habits,  its  gardens  and  lounging  walks,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  increased  opportunities  resulting  from 
being  together  at  all  hgurs,  and  living  under  the  same 
roof,  was  more  promising;  and  here  he  flattered  him- 
seK  he  might  defy  even  the  Argus  eye  and  ceaseless 
vigilance  of  bis  intended  mother-in-law,  bis  enemy,  whom 
he  could  not  propitiate,  and  whom  he  now  fairly  hated. 

His  Cousin  George,  too,  was  a  guest,  and  bis  cousin 
George  was  the  conüdant  of  his  love.  Upon  this  kind 
relation  devolved  the  duty  —  far  from  a  disagreeable 
one  —  of  amusing  the  mother;  and  as  Lady  Annabel, 
thoogh  she  relaxed  not  a  jot  of  the  grim  courtesy  which 
she  ever  extended  to  Lord  Cadurcis,  wa^  no  longer 
seriously  uneasy  as  to  his  influence  after  the  promise 
she  had  exacted  from  her  daughter,  it  would  seem  that 
these  circumstances  combined  to  prevent  Lord  Cadurcis 
from  being  disappointed  at  least  in  the  fixst  object 
which  he  wished  to  obtain  —  an  opportunity. 
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And  yet  several  days  elapsed  before  this  offered  it- 
self,  —  passed  by  Cadarcis,  however,  very  pleasantly 
in  the  presence  of  tbe  being  he  loved,  and  very  judi- 
ciously  too ,  for  no  one  could  possibly  be  more  amiable 
and  ingratiating  than  our  friend.  Every  one  present, 
except  Lady  Annabel ,  appeared  to  entertain  for  bim  as 
mach  affection  as  admiration:  those  who  had  only  met 
him  in  throngs  were  quite  surprised  how  their  super- 
ficial obsei-vation  and  the  delusive  reports  of  the  world 
had  misled  them.  As  for  bis  hostess,  whom  it  had 
ever  becn  bis  study  to  please,  be  had  long  won  her 
heart;  and,  as  she  could  not  be  blind  to  bis  projects 
and  pretensions,  she  heartily  wished  him  success,  as- 
sisted  him  with  all  her  efforts,  and  dcsired  nothing 
more  sincerely  than  that  her  niece  should  achieve  such 
8  conquest,  and  she  obtain  so  distinguished  a  nephew. 

Notwithstanding  her  promise  to  her  mother,  Venetia 
feit  justified  in  making  no  alteration  in  her  conduct  to 
one  whom  she  still  sincerely  loved ;  And ,  under  the  im- 
mediate  influence  of  bis  fascination,  it  was  often,  when 
she  was  alone,  that  she  mourned  with  a  sorrowing  heart 
over  the  opinion  which  her  mother  entertained  of  him. 
Could  it  indeed  be  possible  that  Plantagenet  —  the 
same  Plantagenet  she  had  known  so  early  and  so  long, 
to  her  invariably  so  tender  and  so  devoted  —  could 
entail  'on  her,  by  their  union,  such  unspeakable  and 
inevi table  misery?  Whatever  might-be  the  view  ado^pted 
'by  her  mother  of  her  conduct,  Venetia  feit  every  hour 
more  keenly  that  it  was  a  sacrifice,  and  the  greatest; 
and  she  still  indulged  in  a  vague  yet  delicious  dream, 
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that  Lady  Annabel  might  ultimately  witlidraw  the  harsh 
and  perhaps  heartrbreaking  interdict  she  had  so  rigidly 
decreed. 

"CaduTcis,"  Said  bis  cousin  to  bim  one  moming, 
"we  are^  all  going  to  Hampton  Court  Now  is  your 
time;  Lady  Annabel,  the  Vemons,  and  myself,  will  fiU 
one  carriage;  I  have  arranged  tbat  Look  ont^  and 
sometbing  may  be  done.     Speak  to  tbe  Countess." 

Accordingly  Lord  Cadurcis  bastened  to  make  a 
Suggestion  to  a  firiend  always  flattered  by  bis  notice. 
^^My  dear  friend,^^  be  said  in  bis  softest  tone,  '*let  you 
and  Yenetia  and  myself  manage  to  be  together;  it  will 
be  so  deligbtful;  we  sball  quite  enjoy  ourselves." 

Tbe  Countess  did  not  require  tbis  animating  com- 
pliment  to  effect  tbe  object  wbicb  Cadurcis  did  not  ex- 
press.  She  bad  gradually  fallen  into  tbe  unacknow- 
ledged  conspiracy  against  ber  sister-inlaw,  wbose  pre- 
judice  against  ber  friend  sbe  bad  long  discovered,  and 
bad  now  ceased  to  combat.  Two  carriages,  and  one 
filled  as  George  bad  arranged,  accordingly  drove  gaily 
away;  and  Yenetia,  and  ber  aunt,  and  Lord  Cadurcis, 
were  to  follow  tbem  on  borseback.  Tbey  rode  witb 
deligbt  tbrougb  tbe  splendid  avenues  of  Busbey,  and 
Cadurcis  was  never  in  a  ligbter  or  bappier  mood. 

Tbe  montb  of  May  was  in  its  decline,  and  tbe 
cloudless  sky  and  tbe  balmy  air  sucb  as  suited  so 
agreeable  a  season.  Tbe  London  season  was  approacb- 
ing  its  close;  for  tbe  royal  birtbday  was,  at  tbe  period 
of  OUT  bistory,  generally  tbe  signal  of  preparation  for 
country  quarters*     Tbe  carriages  arrived  long  before 
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the"  riding  party,  for  ihey  had  walked  iheir  steeds, 
and  they  found  a  messenger  who  reqnested  them  to 
join  their  friends  in  the  apartments  which  ühej  wäre 
visiting. 

"For  my  part,"  said  Cadurcis,  **I  love  the  ^nn  that 
rarelj  shines  in  this  land.  I  feel  no  inclination  to  lose 
the  golden  honrs  in  these  gloomy  rooms.  What  say 
you,  ladies  fair,  to^a  stroll  in  the  gardens?  It  will  be 
doubly  charming  alter  our  ride." 

His  companions  cheerfully  assented,  and  they  walked 
away,  congratulating  themselves  on  their  escape  irom 
the  wearisome  amnsement  of  palace-hnnting,  straining 
their  eyes  to  see  pictures  hung  at  a  gigantic  height, 
and  solemnly  wandering  throngh  formal  apartments 
fall  of  State  beds  and  massy  cabinets  and  modern 
armonr. 

Taking  their  way  along  the  terrace,  they  strack  at 
length  into  a  less  formal  path.  At  length  the  Ooantess 
seated  herseif  on  a  bench.  *'I  mast  rest,"  sbe  said, 
"bat  yoa,  yoang  people,  may  roam  abont;  only  do  not 
lose  me." 

"Come,  Venetia!"  said  Lord  Cadorcis. 

Venetia  was  hesitating;  she  did  not  like  to  leave 
her  aant  alone,  bat  the  Countess  encooraged  her,  "If 
yoa  will  not  go,  yoa  will  only  make  me  continae  Walk- 
ing," she  said.  And  so  Venetia  proceeded,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  her  risit  was  alone  with  Plantagenet 

"I  qaite  love  yoar  aant,"  said  Jjord  Cadarcis. 

"It  is  difficalt  indeed  not  to  love  her,"  said  Venetia. 

"Ah!  Venetia,  I  wish  yoar  mother  was  like  your 
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aunt,''  he  contmned«  It  was  an  Observation  wUch  was 
not  heard  without  some  emotion  by  bis  companion, 
thougb  it  was  imperceptible.  "Venetia,"  said  Cadurcis, 
"wben  I  recoUect  old  days,  bow  stränge  it  seems  tbat 
we  now  never  should  be  alone,  but  hj  some  mere  ac- 
ddent,  like  this,  for  instance." 

**It  is  no  use  thinking  of  old  dajs,"  said  Venetia. 

^*No  use!''  said  Cadurcis.  "I  do  not  like  to  bear 
you  saj  tbat,  Venetia.  Tbose  are  some  of  tbe  least 
agreeable  words  tbat  were  ever  uttered  by  tbat  moutb. 
I  cling  to  old  days;  tbey  are  my  only  joy  and  my  only 
bope." 

"Tbey  are  gone,"  said  Venetia. 

"£ut  may  tbey  not  retum?"  said  Cadurcis. 

"Never,"  said  Venetia,  moumfuUy. 

Tbey  bad  walked  on  to  a  marble  fountain  of  gigantic 
proportions  and  elaborate  workmansbip;  an  assemblage 
of  divinities  and  genii,  all  spouting  water  in  fantastic 
attitudes. 

"Old  days,"  said  Plantagenet,  "are  like  tbe  old 
fountain  at  Cadurcis,  dearer  to  me  tban  all  tbis  modern 
splendour." 

"Tbe  old  fountain  at  Cadurcis,"  said  Venetia, 
musingly,  and  gazing  on  tbe  water  with  an  abstracted 
air,  "I  loved  it  wellJ" 

"Venetia,"  said  ber  companion,  in  a  tone  of  extreme 
tendemess,  yet  not  untoucbed  witb  melancboly,  "dear 
Venetia,  let  us  retum,  and  retum  togetber,  to  tbat  old 
fountain  and  tbose  old  days!" 

Venetia  sbook  ber  bead.     "Ab!  Plantagenet,"  sbe 
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exclaimed  in  a  monmfal  vöice,  "we  mnst  not  speak  of 
these  tbings." 

"Why,  not,  Venetia?"  exclaimed  Lord  Gadurcis, 
eagerly.  "Why  should  we  be  estranged  from  eacb 
otber?  I  love  you;  I  love  onlj  yon;  never  bave  I 
loved  anotber.  And  you  —  bave  you  forgotten  all  onr 
yontbful  affection?  You  cannot,  Venetia.  Our  cbild- 
hood  can  never  be  a  blank." 

"I  told  you,  wben  first  we  met,  my  beart  was  un- 
cbanged,"  said  Venetia,  in  a  very  serious  tone. 

"Kemember  tbe  vows  I  made  to  you  wben  last  at 
Cberbury,"  said  Cadurcis.  "Years  bave  flown  on,  Ve- 
netia; but  tbey  find  me  urgiug  tbe  same.  At  any  rate, 
now  I  know  myself;  at  any  rate,  I  am  not  now  an 
obscure  boy;  yet  wbat  is  manbood,  and  wbat  is  fame, 
witbout  tbe  cbarm  of  my  infancy  and  my  youtb!  Yes! 
Venetia,  you  must  —  you  will  be  mine?" 

"Plantagenet,"  sbe  replied,  ina  solemn  tone,  "yours 
I  never  can  be." 

"You  do  not,  tben,  love  me?"  said  Cadurcis  re- 
proacbfuUy,  and.  in  a  voice  of  great  feeling. 

"It  is  impossible  for  you  to  be  loved  more  tban  I 
love  you,"  said  Venetia. 

"My  own  Venetia!"  said  Cadurcis;  "Venetia  tbati 
dote  on!  wbat  does  tbis  niean?  Wby,  tben,  will  you 
not  1)0  mine?" 

"I  cannot;  tbere  is  an  obstacle  —  an  insuperable 
obstacle." 

"Teil  it  me,"  said  Cadurcis  eagerly;  "I  will  over- 
oome  it."  "     ' 
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"I  have  promised  neyer  to  marry  witlioiit  the  ap- 
probation  of  mj  mother;  her  approbation  you  never 
can  obtain." 

Cadurcis^  countenance  feil;  this  was  an  obstacle 
whicb  he  feit  tbat  even  be  could  not  overcome. 

"I  told  70U  your  motber  bated  me,  Venetia."  And 
llien,  as  sbe  did  not  reply,  be  continued,  "You  confess 
it,  I  see  you  confess  it./  Once  you  flattered  me  I  was 
mistaken;  but  now,  now  you  confess  it" 

"Hatred  is  a  word  wbicb  I  cannot  understand,"  re- 
plied  Venetia.  "My  motber  bas  reasons  for  disap- 
proving  my  union  witb  you;  not  founded  on  'tbe  cir- 
cumstances  of  your  life,  and  tberefore  removable  —  for 
I  know  wbat  tbe  World  says,  Plantagenet,  of  you  — 
but  I  bave  cönfidence  in  your  love,  and  tbat  is  notbing; 
but  founded  on  your  cbaracter,  on  your  nature;  tbey 
may  be  unjust,  but  tbey  are  insuperable,  and  I  must 
yield  to  tbem." 

"You  bave  anotber  parent,  Venetia,"  said  Cadurcis, 
in  a  tone  of  almost  in:esistible  softness,  ^^tbe  best  and 
greatest  of  men!  Once  you  told  me  tbat  bis  sanction 
was  necessary  to  your  marriage.  I  will  obtain  it.  Ol 
Venetia,  be  mine,  and  we  will  join  bim;  join  tbat  ill- 
fated  and  illustrious  being  wbo  loves  you  witb  a  passion 
second  only  to  mine;  bim  wbo  bas  addressed  you  in 
language  wbicb  rests  on  every  lip,  and  bas  tbrilled 
many  a  beart  tbat  you  even  can  never  know.  My 
adored  Venetia,  picture  to  yourself,  for  one  moment,  a 
life  witb  bim ;  resting  on  my  bosom,  consecrated  by  bis 
patemal  lovel     Let  us  quit  tbis  mean  and  miserable 
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existence,  which  we  now  pursne,  which  never  coold 
Hare  suited  ns;  let  na  sbun  for  ever  this  dtdl  and  de- 
gradiiig  life,  that  is  not  life,  if  life  be  wbat  I  deem  it; 
let  ns  ßj  to  those  beautifnl  solitndes  wbere  be  com- 
mnnes  witb  an  inspiring  nktnre;  let  ns  —  let  ns  be 
happy!" 

He  nttered  these  last  words  in  a  tone  of  melting 
tendemess;  be  leant  forward  bis  bead,  and  bis  gaze 
caugbt  bers,  wbicb  was  fixed  npon  tbe  water.  Her 
band  was  pressed  suddenljr  in  bis;  bis  eye  glittered, 
bis  lip  sßemed  still  speaking;  be  awaited  bis  doom. 

Tbe  conntenance  of  Yenetia  was  qnite  pale,  but  it 
was  disturbed.  You  migbt  see,  as  it  were,  tbe  sbadowy 
progress  of  tbougbt,  and  mark  tbe  tumnltnons  passage 
of  conflicting  passions.  Her  mind,  for  a  moment,  was 
indeed  a  cbaos.  Tbere  was  a  terrible  eonflict  between 
love  and  duty.  At  lengtb  a  tear,  one  solitaiy  tear, 
burst  from  ber  buming  eye-ball,  and  stole  slowly  down 
ber  cbeek;  it  relieved  ber  pain.  Sbe  pressed  Cadurds' 
band,  and  speaking  in  a  bollow  voice,  and  witb  a  look 
yague  and  painful,  sbe  said,  "I  am  a  yictim,l)nt  I  am 
resolved.  I  never  will  desert  ber  wbo  devoted  herseif 
to  me." 

Cadnrds  quitted  ber  band  ratber  abmptly,  and  be* 
gan  Walking  up  and  down  on  tbe  torf  tbat  snrronnded 
tbe  fonntain. 

"Devoted  berself  to  yonl"  be  exclaimed  witb  a 
fiendisb  laugb,  and  speaking,  as  was  bis  cnstom,  be« 
tween  bis  teetb.  "Commend  me  tb  sucb  devotion. 
Not  content  witb  depriving  yon  of  a/  fatber,  now  forsooth 
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ßhe  mußt  ber^ave  you  of  a  lover  tool  And  this  is  a 
mother,  a  devoted  motherl  The  cold-blooded,  snllen, 
selfish,  inexorable  tyrAUtV^ 

"Plantagenet!"  exclaimed  Venetia  with  great  ani- 
mation. 

"Nay,  I  will  speak.  Victim,  indeed!  Tou  have 
ever  been  her  slave.  She  a  devoted  mother!  Ay!  as 
devoted  as  a  mother  as  she  was  dntiful  as  a  wife!  She 
has  no  heart;  she  never  had  a  feeling.  And  she 
cajoles  yon  with  her  love,  her  devotion  —  the  stem 
hypocrite!" 

"I  must  leare  yon,"'  said  Venetia;  "I  cannot  bear 
this." 

"Oh!  the  truth,  the  tmth  is  precions,"  said  Cador- 
ds,  taking  her  band,  and  preventing  her  from  mcfvmg. 
**Your  mother,  yonr  devoted  mother,  has  driven  one 
man  of  genius  from  her  bosom,  and  bis  country.  Tet 
there  is  another.  Deny  me  what  I  ask,  and  to-morrow's 
smi  shall  light  me  to  another  land;  to  this  I  will  never 
retnm;  I  will  blend  my  tears  with  your  father's,  and  I 
will  pnblish  to  Europe  the  double  infamy  of  your  mo- 
ther. I  swear  it  solemnly.  Still  I  stand  here,  Venetia; 
prepared,  if  you  will  but  smile  upon  me,  to  be  her  son, 
her  dutiful  son.  Nay!  her  slave  like  you.  She  shall 
not  murmur.  I  will  be  dutiful;  she  shall  be  devoted; 
we  will  allbe  happy,"  he  added  in  a  softer  tone. 
"Now,  now,  Venetia,  my  happiness  is  on  the  stake, 
now,  now." 

"I  have  spoken,"  said  Venetia.  "My  heart  may 
break,  but  my  purpose  shall  not  falter." 

6* 
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"Then  my  curse  upon  your  motlier's  head!"  said 
Cadurcis,  with  terrible  vehemency.  "May  Heayen  rain 
all  its  plagues  upon  her!    The  BCecatel" 

"I  will  listen  no  more/'  exclaimed  Venetia  in- 
dignantly,  and  she  moved  away.  \  She  had  proceeded 
Bome  little  distance  when  she  paused  and  looked  back; 
Cadurcis  was  still  at  the  fountain,  but  he  did  not  ob- 
serve  her.  She  remembered  his  sudden  departure  from 
Cherbury,  she  did  not  doubt  that,  in  the  present  in- 
stance,  he  would  leave  them  as  abruptly,  and  that  he 
would  keep  his  word  so  solemnly  given.  Her  heart 
was  nearly  breaking,  but  she  could  Hot  bear  the  idea 
of  parting  in  bittemess  with  the  being  whom,  perhaps, 
she  loved  best  in  the  world.  She  stopt,  she  called  his 
name  in  a  voice  low  indeed,  but  in  that  silent  spot  it 
reached  him.  He  joined  her  immediately,  but  with  a 
slow  Step,  When  he  had  reached  her,  he  said,  without 
any  animation  and  in  a  frigid  tone,  "I  believe  you 
called  me?" 

Venetia  burst  into  tears.  "I  cannot  bear  to  part  in 
anger,  Plantagenet.  I  wished  to  say  farewell  in  kihd- 
ness.  I  shall  always  pray  for  your  happiness.  Grod 
bless  you,  Plantagenet!" 

Lord  Cadurcis  made  no  reply,  though  for  a  moment 
he  seemed  about  to  speak;  he  bowed,  and  as  Venetia 
approached  her  aunt,  he  tumed  his  Steps  in  a  difiPerent 
direction. 
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CHAPTEE  XVt. 

Venbtia  stopped  for  a  moment  to  collect  herseif 
before  she  joined  her  aunt,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
conceal  her  agitation  from  the  Countess.  They  häd 
not,  however,  been  long  together  before  they  observed 
their  friends  in  the  distance,  who  had  now  quitted  the 
palace.  Venetia  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  compose 
herseif,  and  not  unsuccessM  ones.  She  was  snfficiently 
calm  on  theü:  arriral,  to  listen,  if  not  to  converse.  The 
Countess,  with  all  the  tact  of  a  woman,  covered  her 
niece^s  confusion  by  her  animated  description  of  theii: 
agreeable  ride,  and  their  still  more  pleasant  promenade; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  party  were  Walking 
back  to  their  carriages.  When  they  had  arrived  at  the 
inn,  they  found  Lord  Cadurcis,  to  whose  temporary 
absence  the  Countess  had  alluded  with  some  casual 
Observation  which  she  flattered  herseif  was  very  satis- 
factory.  Cadurcis  appeared  rather  sullen,  and  the 
Countess,  with  feminine  quickness,  suddenly  discovered 
that  both  herseif  and  her  niece  were  extremely  fatigued, 
and  thiat  they  had  better  retum  in  the  carriages.  There 
was  one  vacant  place,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  must 
ride  outside.  Lord  Cadurcis,  however,  said  that  he 
should  retum  as  he  came,  and  the  grooms  might  lead 
back  the  ladies*  horses:  and  so  in  a  few  ministes  the 
carriages  had  driven  o£P. 

Our  solitary  equestrian,  however  j  was  no  sooner 
mounted  than  he  put  bis  horse  to  its  speed,  and  never 
drew  in  bis  rein  until  he  reached  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
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The  rapid  motion  accorded  with  bis  tumultaous  mood. 
He -was  soon  at  home,  gave  his  horse  to  a  servant,  for 
be  had  left  his  gro<Mn  behind,  rushed  into  bis  libraiy, 
tore  itp  a  letter  of  Ladj  Monteagle^s  with  a  demoniac 
glance,  and  rang  his  bell  with  such  force  äiat  the  rope 
broke.  His  valet,  not  nnüsed  to  such  ebuUitions,  im- 
mediatelj  appeared. 

**Has  anytbing  happened,  Spalding?'*  said  his 
lordship. 

^' Nothing  particular,  my  lord.  Her  ladjship  sent 
every  daj,  and  called  berself  twice,  but  I  told  her  your 
lordship  was  in  Yorkshire.'^ 

^^That  was  right;  I  saw  a  letter  from  her.  Wben 
did  it  come?" 

"It  has  been  here  several  days,  my  lord." 

^^Mind,  I  am  at  home  to  nobody;  I  am  not  in 
town." 

The  yalet  bowed  and  disappeared.  Cadurcis  ihrew 
himself  into  an  easy  chair,  stretched  bis  legs,  sigbed, 
and  then  swore;  then  suddenly  starting  up,  he  seized  a 
mass  of  letters  that  were  lying  on  the  table,  and  hurled 
ihem  to  the  other  end  of  the  apartment,  dashed  several 
books  to  the  ground,  kicked  down  several  chairs  that 
were  in  his  way,  and  began  pacing  the  room  with  his 
usual  troubled  step;  and  so  he  continued  until  the 
shades .  of  twiUght  entered  his  apartment.  Then  he 
pulled  down  the  other  bell-rope,  and  Mr.  Spalding  again 
appeared. 

"Order  post-horees  for  to-morrow,"  said  his  lord- 
ship. 
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"Where  to,  my  lord?" 

^^I  don't  know;  order  the  horses/^ 

Mr.  Spalding  again  l^owed  and  disappeared. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  heard  a  great  stamping  and 
confdsion  in  bis  master^s  apartment,  and  presenüy  the 
door  opened  and  his  master's  roice  was  heard  calling 
him  repeatedly  in  a  very  irritable  tone. 

"Why  are  there  no  bells  in  this  cnrsed  room?" 
inquired  Lord  Cadurcick 

"The  ropes  are  broken,  my  lord." 

"Why  are  fliey  broken?" 

"I  can't  say,  my  lord." 

"I  cannot  leave  this  hoose  for  a  day  but  I  find 
eveiything  in  confusion.     Bring  me  some  Burgondy." 

"Yes,  my  lord.  There  is  a  young  lad,  my  lord, 
called  a  few  minutes  back,  and  asked  for  your  lord- 
ship.  He  says  he  has  something  veiy  particular  to  say 
to  yoor  lordship.  I  told  him  your  lordship  was  out  of 
town.  He  said  your  lordship  would  wish  very  mucL 
to  see  him,  and  that  he  had  come  from  the  Abbey." 

"The  Abbey!"  said  Cadurcis,  in  a  tone  of  cur^osity. 
"Why  did  you  not  show  him  in?" 

"Your  lordship  said  you  were  not  at  home  to  any- 
body." 

"Idiot!  Is  this  anybody?  Of  course  I  would  have 
seen  him.  What  the  deyil  do  I  keep  you  for,  sir? 
You  seem  to  me  to  have  lost  your  head." 

Mr.  Spalding  retired. 

"The  Abbey!  that  is  droU,"  said  Cadurcis.  "I 
owe  some  duties  to  the  poor  Abbey.     I  should  not 
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like  to  quit  England,  and  leave  anybody  in  trouble  at 
the  Abbey.  I'^wish  I  had  seen  tbe  lad.  Some  son  of 
a  tenant  wbo  bas  written  to  me,  and  I  bave  never 
opened  bis  letters.     I  am  sony." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Spalding  again' entered  übe 
room.  "Tbe  young  lad  bas  called  again,  my  lord. 
He  says  be  tbinks  your  lordsbip  bas  come  to  town, 
and  be  wisbes  to  see  your  lordsbip  very  mucb. 

"Bring  ligbts  and  sbow  bim  up.  Sbow  bim  np 
first." 

Accordingly,  a  country  lad  was  usbered  into  the 
room,  altbougb  it  was  so  dusk  tbat  Cadurcis  conld  only 
observe  bis  figure  Standing  at  tbe  door. 

"Well,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Cadurcis;  "wbat  do 
you  want?     Are  you  in  any  trouble?" 

Tbe  boy  besitated. 

"Speak  out,  my  good  fellow;  do  not  be  alarmed. 
If  I  can  serve  you,  or  any  one  at  tbe  Abbey,  I  will 
do  it" 

Here  Mr.  Spalding  entered  witb  tbe  ligbts.  Tbe 
lad  beld  a  cotton  bandkercbief  to  bis  face;  be  appeared 
to  be  weeping;  all  tbat  was  seen  of  bis  bead  were  bis 
locks  of  red  harr.  He  seemed  a  country  lad,  dressed 
in  a  long  green  coat  witb  silver  buttons,  and  be  twirled 
in  bis  disengaged  band  a  peasant's  white  bat 

"Tbat  will  do,  Spalding,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 
"Leave  tbe  room.  Now  my  good  fellow,  my  time  is 
precious,  but  speak  out,  and  do  not  be  afraid." 

"Cadurcis!"  said  the  lad  in  a  sweet  and  trembling 
voice. 
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"Gertrude,  hj  G— d!"'exclaiined  Lord  Cadurcis, 
starting.     "Wbat  infernal  masquerade  is  this?" 

^^Is  it  a  greater  disguise  tlian  I  have  tP  bear  every 
hour  of  my  life?"  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle,  advancing. 
''Have  I  not  to  bear  a  smiling  face  with  a  breaking 
heartl" 

"By  Jove!  a  scene,"  exclaimed  Cadurcis  in  a 
piteous  tone. 

"A  ebene!"  exclaimed  Lady  Monteagle,  bursting 
into  a  flood  of  indignant  tears.  "Is  this  the  way  the 
expression  of  my  feelings  is  ever  to  be  stigmatisedl 
Barbarous  man!" 

Cadurcis  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire-place,  with 
his  lips  compressed,  and  his  hands  under  his  coat-tails. 
He  was  resolved  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to 
utter  a  word.  He  looked  the  picture  of  dogged  in- 
difference. 

"I  know  where  you  have  been,"  continued  Lady 
Monteagle.  "You  have  been  to  Richmond;  you  have 
been  with  Miss  Herbert.  Yes!  I  know  all.  I  am  a 
victim,  but  I  will  not  be  a  dupe.  Yorkshire  indeed! 
Paltry  coward!" 

Cadurcis  hummed  an  air. 

"And  this  is  Lord  Cadurcis!"  continued  the  lady. 
"The  sublime,  ethereal  Lord  Cadurcis,  condescending 
to  tbe  last  refuge  of  the  meanest,  most  commonplace 
mind,  a  vulgär,  wretched  lie!  What  could  have  been 
expected  from  such  a  mind?  You  may  delude  the 
World,  but  I  know  you.  Yes!  Sir;  I  know  you.  And 
I  will  let  everybody  know  you.     I  will  tear  away  the 
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yeil  of  charlatanism  with  wfaich  you  haye  enveloped 
yonrself.  The  world  shall  at  length  discover  the  na- 
ture  of  the  idol  they  have  worshipped.  All  your  mean- 
ness,  all  your  falsehood,  all  your  selfishness,  all  your 
baseness,  shall  be  revealed.  I  may  be  spumed,  but  at 
any  rate  I  will  be  revengedl" 

Lord  Cadurcis  yawned. 

"Insulting,  pitiful  wretch!'^  continued  the  lady. 
"And  you  think  that  I  wish  to  hear  you  speaki  Tou 
think  the  sound  of  that  deceitfiil  voice  has  any  charm 
for  me!  You  are  mistaken,  Sir.  I  have  listened  to  you 
too  long.  It  was  not  to  remonstrate  with  you  that  I 
resolved  to  see  you.  The  tones  of  your  voice  can  only 
excite  my  disgust.  I  am  here  to'  speak  myself;  to 
express  to  you  the  contempt,  the  detestation,  the 
aversion,  the  scom,  the  hatred,  which  I  entertain  for 
you!" 

Lord  Cadurcis  whistled. 

The  lady  paused;  she  had  effected  the  professed 
purport  of  her  visit;  she  ought  now  to  have  retired,  and 
Cadurcis  would  most  willingly  haye  opened  the  door 
for  her,  and  bowed  her  out  of  his  apartment  But  her 
conduct  did  not  exactly  accord  with  her  speech.  She 
intimated  no  Intention  of  moving.  Her  courteous  fiiend 
retained  his  position,  and  adhered  to  his  policy  of 
silence.  There  was  a  dead  pause,  and  then  Lady 
Monteagle,  throwing  herseif  into  a  chair,  went  into 
hysterics. 

Lord  Cadurcis,  foUowing  her  example,  also  seated 
himself,  took  up  a  book,  and  began  to  read. 
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The  hysterics  became  fainter  and  fainter;  tliey 
experienced  all  those  gradations  of  convulsive  noise 
with  whicb  Lord  Gadurcis  was  so  well  acquainted;  at 
length  ihej  subsided  into  sobs  and  sighs.  Finallj, 
tbere  was  again  silence,  now  only  disturbed  by  the 
sound  of  a  page  tumed  bj  Lord  Cad^cis. 

Suddenly  the  ladj  sprang  from  her  seat,  and  firmly 
grasping  the  arm  of  Gadurcis,  threw  herseif  on  her 
knees  at  his  side. 

^^ Gadurcis!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tender  tone,  "do 
you  love  me?" 

"My  dear  Gertrude,"  said  Lord  Gadurcis  cooUy, 
but  raUier  regretting  he  had  quitted  his  original  and 
less  assailable  posture,  ^'you  knowilike  quiet  women.'' 

"Gadurcis,  forgive  mel"  murmured  the  lady.  "Pity 
me!     Think  only  how  miserable  I  am!" 

"Your  misery  is  of  your  own  making,"  said  Lord 
Cadurcis.  "What  occasion  is  there  for  any  of  these 
extraordiiiaiy  proceedings?  I  have  told  you,a  thou- 
Band  times  that  I  cannot  endure  scenes.  Female  society 
is  a  relaxation  to  me;.  you  convert  it  into  torture.  I 
like  to  sail  upon  a  summer  sea;  and  you  always  will 
insist  upon  a  white  squall." 

"But  you  have  deserted  me!"    • 

"I  never  desert  any  one,"  replied  Gadurcis  very 
calmly,  raising  her  from  her  supplicating  attitude,  and 
leading  her  to  a  seat.  "The  last  time  we  met,  you 
banished  me  your  prcsence,  and  told  me  never  to 
speak  to  you  again.  Well,  I  obeyed  your  Orders,  as  I 
always  do," 
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"But  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said,"  s«dd  Lady 
Monteagle. 

"How  should  I  know  that?"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"Your  heart  ought  to  have  assured  you,"  said  the 
lady. 

"The  tongue  is  a  less  deceptive  orgän  than  the 
heart,"  replied  her  companion. 

"Cadurcis,"  said  the  lady,  looking  at  her  stränge 
disguise,  "what  do  you  advise  me  to  do?" 

"To  go  home;  and  if  you  like  I  will  order  my  vis- 
»  a-vis  for  you  directly,"  and  he  rose  fropi  his  seat  to 
give  the  order. 

"Ah!  you  are  sighing  to  get  rid  of  me!"  said  the 
lady,  in  a  reproachful,  but  still  very  subdued  tone. 

"Why,  the  fact  is,  Gertrude,  I  prefer  calling  upon 
you,  to  your  calling  upon  me.  When  I  am  fitted  for 
your  Society,  I  seek  it:  and,  when  you  are  good-tem- 
pered,  always  with  pleasure;  when  I  am  not  in  the 
mood  for  it,  I  stay  away.  And  when  I  am  at  home, 
.  I  wish  to  see  no  one;  —  I  have  business  now,  and  not 
very  agreeable  business.  I  am  disturbed  by  many 
causes,  and  you  could  not  have  taken  a  step  which 
could  have  given  me  greater  annoyance  than  the 
Strange  one  you  have  adopted  this  evening." 

"I  am  sorry  for  it  now,"^  said  the  lady,  weeping. 
"When  shall  I  see  you  again?" 

"I  will  call  upon  you  to-morrow,  and  pray  receive 
me  with  smiles." 

"I  ever  will,"  said  the  lady,  weeping  plenteously. 
"It  is  all  my  fault;  you  are  ever  too  good.     There  is 
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not  in^  the  world  a  kinder  and  more  gentle  being  tban 
yourself.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  this  ex- 
posure." 

"Would  you  like  to  take  anything?"  said  Lord 
Cadorcis:  "I  am  snre  you  must  feel  exhausted.  You 
see  I  am  drinking  wine;  it  is  my  only  dinner  to-day, 
but  I  dare  say  there  is  some  sal-volatile  in  the  house; 
I  dare  say,  when  my  maids  go  into  hysterics,  they 
haveit!" 

"Ah!  mocker,"  said  Lady  Monteagle,  "but  I  can 
pardon  everything,  if  you  will  only  let  me  see  you." 

"Au  revoir!  then,"  said  his  lordship;  "I  am  sure 
the  carriage  must  be  ready.  I  hear  it.  Come  Mr. 
Gertrade,  settle  your  wig,  —  it  is  quite  awry.  By 
Jove!  WQ  might  as  well  go  to  the  Pantheon,  as  you 
are  ready  dressed.  I  have  a  domino."  And  so  say- 
ing,  Lord  Cadurcis  handed  the  lady  to  his  carriage, 
and  pressed  her  lightly  ty  the  band,  as  he  reiterated 
his  promise  of  calling  at  Monteagle  House  the  next 
day, 

CHAiPTEEXVn. 

Lord  Cadurcis  —  unhappy  at  home,  and  wearied 
of  the  commonplace  resources  -of  society  —  had  passed 
the  night  in  every  species  of  dissipation;  his  principal 
companion  being  that  same  young  nobleman  in  whose 
Company  he  had  been  when  he  first  met  Venetia  at 
Eanelagh.  The  morn  was  nearly  breaking  when  Ca- 
durcis and  his  friend  arrived  at  his  door.     They  had 
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settled  to  welcome  the  dawn  with  a  beaker  of  burnt 
Burgimdy. 

"Now,  my  dear  Scrope,"  said  Cadurcis,  "now  for 
quiet  and  philosophy.  The  laugbter  of  tbose  infernal 
women,  the  rattle  of  those  cursed  dice,  and  the  oaths 
of  those  rnffians,  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears.  Let  ns 
compose  ourselves,  and  moralise." 

Accustomed  to  their  master's  habits  —  who  gene- 
rally  tumed  night  into  day  —  the  household  were  all 
on  the  alert;  a  blazing  fire  greeted  them,  and  his  lord- 
ship  ordered  instanlly  a  devil  and  the  burnt  Burgnndy. 
'  "Sit  you  down  here,  my  Scrope;  that  is  the  seat  of 
honour,  and  you  shall  have  it  What  is  this  —  a 
letter?  and  marked  'Urgent'  —  and  in  a  man's  band? 
It  must  be  read.  Some  good  fellow  nabbed  by  a 
bailiff ,  or  planted  by  his  mistress.  Signals  of  distress ! 
We  must  assist  our  friends." 

The  flame  of  the  fire  feil  upon  Lord  Cadurcis'  face 
as  he  read  the  letter;  he  was  still  standing,  while  his 
friend  was  stretched  out  in  his  easy  chair,  and  in- 
wardly  congratulating  himself  on  his  comfortable  pro- 
spects.  The  countenance  of  Cadurcis  did  not  change, 
but  he  bit  his  lip,  and  read  the  letter  twice,  and  tumed 
it  over,  but  with  a  careless  air;  and  then  he  asked 
what  o'clock  it  was.  The  servant  informed  him,  and 
left  the  room. 

"Scrope,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  very  quietly,  and 
still  Standing,  "are  you  very  drunk?" 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  am  as  fresh  as  possible;  you 
will  See  what  justice  I  shall  do  to  the  Burgundy." 
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"^Bnrgundy  to-morrow,'  as  the  Greek  proverb 
saith,"  observed  Lord  Cadurcis.     "Read  tliat." 

His  "companion  had  the  pleasure  of  penising  a 
chalienge  from  Lord  Monteagle,  couched  in  no  genüe 
terms,  and  requesting  an  immediate  meeting. 

"Well,  I  never  heard  anything  more  ridiculous  in 
mj  lifo,"  Said  Lord  Scrope.  "Does  he  want  satisfac* 
tion  because  you  have  planted  her?" 

"D — n  her!"  said  Lord  Cadurcis.  "She  has  oeca- 
sionedL  me  a  thousand  annoyances,  and  now  she  has 
spoüt  OUT  supp«r.  I  don't  know,  thongh;  he  wants  to 
fight  quickly,  —  let  us  fight  at  once.  I  will  send  him 
a  cartel  now,  and  then  we  can  have  our  Bnrgandy. 
You  will  go  out  with  me,  of  course?  Hyde  Park,  six 
o'cloek,  and  short  swords." 

Lord  Cadurcis  accordingly  sat  down,  wrote  his 
letter,  and  dispatched  it  by  Mr.  Spalding  to  Monteagle 
House,  with  peremptory  Instructions  to  bring  back  an 
answer.     The  companions  then  tumed  to  their  devil. 

"This  is  a  bore,  Cadurcis,"  said  Lord  SCrope. 

"It  is.  I  cannot  say  I  am  yery  valorous  in  a  bad 
cause.  I  do  not  like  to  fight  *upon  compulsion,* 
I  confesa  If  I  had  time  to  screw  my  courage  up,  I 
dare  say  I  should  do  it  very  well.  I  dare  say,  for 
instance^  if  ever  I  am  publicly  executed,  I  shall  ^ie 
game." 

"God  forbid!"  said  Lord  Scrope.  "I  say,  Cadur- 
cis, I  would  not  drink  any  Burgundy  if  I  were  you. 
I  shall  take  a  glass  of  cold  water." . 

^^Ah!  you  are  only  a  second,  and  so  you  want  to 
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cool  your  valour/'  said  Gadurcis.  "Ton  have  all  the 
fun." 

"But  how  came  ihis  blow-up?"  inqnired  Lord 
Scrope.  "Letters  discovered  —  eh?  Because  I  thonght 
you  never  saw  her  now?" 

"By  Jore!  my  dear  fellow,  she  has  been  the  whole 
evening'  here  masquerading  it  like  a  very  vixen,  as  she 
is;  and  now  she  häs  committed  us  both.  I  have  bumt 
her  letters,  without  reading  them,  for  the  last  month. 
Now  I  call  that  honourable;  becanse,  as  I  had  no 
longer  any  claim  on  her  heart,  I  wonld  not  think  of 
trenbhing  on  her  correspondence.  But  honour,  what  is 
honour  in  these  dishonourable  days?  This  is  my  re-^ 
ward.  She  contrived  to  enter  my  house  this  evening, 
dressed  like  a  farmer's  boy,  and  you  may  imagine 
what  ensued;  rage,  hysterics,  and  repentance.  I  am 
sure  if  Monteagle  had  seen  me,  he  would  not  have 
been  jealous.  I  never  opened  my  mouth,  but,  like  a 
fool,  sent  her  home  in  my  carriagej  and  now  I  am 
going  to  be  run  through  the  body  for  my  politeness." 

In  this  light  strain,  —  blended,  however,  with  more 
decorous  feeling  on  the  part  of  Lord  Scrope,  —  the 
young  men  conv/ersed  until  the  messenger's  retum, 
with  Lord  Monteagle's  answer.  In  Hyde  Park,  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  himself  and  Lord  Cadurcis,  attended 
by  their  friends,  were  to  meet. 

"Well,  there  is  nothing  like  having  these  affairs 
over,"  Said  Cadurcis;  "and,  to  confess  the  truth,  mj 
dear  Scrope,  I  should  not  much  care  if  Monteagle 
were  to  despatch  me  to  my  fathers;  for,   in  the  whole 
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coorse  of  my  miserable  Ufe,  —  and  miserable,  what- 
ever  the  world  may  think,  it  has  been,  —  I  nerer  feit 
mnch  more  wretched  than  I  have  during  the  last  four- 
and-twenty  bours.  By  Jovel  do  you  know  I  was  going 
(o  leave  England  this  moming,  and  I  bave  ordered  my 
borses,  too." 

''Leave  Englandl'' 

''Yes,  leaye  England;  and  wbere  I  neyer  intended 
to  retum." 

"Well,  you  are  the  oddest  person  I  ever  knew, 
Cadnrcis.  I  sbould  bave  thought  you  the  happiest 
person  tbat  ever  existed.  Everybody  admires,  every- 
body  envies  you.  You  seem  to  bave  everytbing  tbat 
man  can  desire.     Your  life  is  a  perpetual  triumpb.'* 

"Abi  my  dear  Scrope,  tbere  is  a  skeleton  in  eveiy 
house.     If  you  knew  all,  you  would  not  envy  me." 

"Well,  we  bave  not  mucb  time,"  said  Lord  Scrope, 
"bave  you  any  arrangements  to  make?" 

"None.  My  property  goes  to  George,  wbo  is  my 
only  relative,  witbout  the  necessity  of  a  will,  otherwise 
I  sbould  leave  everytbing  to  bim,  for  he  is  a  good  fei- 
low,  and  my  blood  is  in  bis  veins.  Just  you  remember 
Scrope,  tbat  I  will  be  buried  witb  my  mother.  Tbat 
is  all;  and  now  let  us  get  ready." 

The  sun  bad  just  risen  wben  the  young  men  went 
fortb,  and  the  day  promised  to  be  as  brilliant  as  the 
preceding  one.  Not  a  soul  was  stining  in  the  courtly 
quarter  in  wbicb  Cadurcis  resided;  even  the  last  watcb- 
man  bad  stolen  to  repose.  Tbey  called  a  backney 
coach  at  the  first  stand  tbey  reacbed,  and  were  soon  at 
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the  destined  spot.  They  were  indeed  beforQ  iheir 
time,  and  strolling  by  the  side  of  the  Serpentine,  Ca- 
durcis  Said,  "Yesterday  moming  was  one  of  Ae  hap* 
piest  of  mj  life,  Serope,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  an 
erent  wonld  bare  oecurred  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
that  might  have  been  my  salvation.  If  it  had,  by-4he-» 
bye,  I  should  not  have  retumed  to  town,  and  got  into 
this  cnrsed  scrape.  However,  the  gods  were  against 
me,  and  now  I  am  reckless." 

Now  Lord  Monteagle  and  bis  friend,  who  was  Mr. 
Horace  Pole,  appeared.  Gadurcis  advanced,  and 
bowed;  Lord  Monteagle  retumed  bis  bow,  stiily,  bnt 
did  not  speak.  The  seconds  ehose  iheir  giound,  the 
Champions  disembarrassed  themselves  of  their  coats, 
and  their  swords  crossed.  It  was  a  brief  affair.  After 
a  few  passes,  Cadnreis  received  a  slight  wonnd  in  bis 
arm,  wbile  ^his  weapon  piereed  bis  antagonist  in  the 
breast.     Lord  Monteagle  dropped  bis  sword,  and  feil. 

"You  had  better  fly,  Lord  Cadurcis,"  said  Mr 
Horace  Pole.  '*This  is  a  bad  bnsiness,  I  fear;  we  have 
a  surgeon  at  band,  and  he  can  help  us  to  the  coach 
that  is  waiting  close  by." 

"I  thank  you,  Sir,  I  never  fly,"  Said  Lord  Cadnr* 
eis;  ^^and  I  shall  wait  here  until  I  see  your  prineipal 
safely  deposited  in  bis  caniage;  he  will  have  no  ob- 
jection  to  my  friend,  Lord  Scrqpe,  assisting  him,  who, 
by  bis  presenoe  to-day,  has  only  ^Ifilled  one  of  the 
painM  duties  that  society  imposes  upon  us.*' 

The  surgeon  gave  an  nnfarourable  report  of  the 
wound,  wluch  he  dressed  on  the  Md.  Lord  Monteagle 
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was  then  bome  to  his  caniage,  which  was  at  Hand,  and 
Lord  Scrope,  the  moment  he  had  seen  the  equipage 
move  slowly  off,  retomed  to  his  friend. 

^^Well,  Gadurcis,"  he  exdaimed,  ^in  an  anxioiu 
voiee,  "I  hope  70a  have  not  killed  him.  What  will 
you  do  now?" 

^^I  shall  go  home,  and  await  the  resnlt,  my  dear 
Scrope.     I  am  sorry  for  yon,  fbr  this  may  get  yon . 
into  tronble.     For  myself,  I  care  noihing/' 

"You  bleedr'  said  Lord  Scrope. 

"A  Scratch.  I  almost  wish  onr  lots  had  been  the 
reverse.  Come,  Scrope,  help  me  on  with  my  coat 
Testerday  I  lost  my  heart,  last  night  I  lost  my  mopey, 
and  perhaps  to-morrow  I  shall  lose  my  ann.  It  seems 
we  are  not  in  Inck;^^ 

CHAPTER  xvnr. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  no  speetaele  is  so 
ridieolens  as  the  British  public  in  one  of  its  periodical 
fits  of  morality.  Li  general,  elopements,  divorces,  and 
family  quarreis,  pass  with  little  notice.  We  read  the 
scandal,  talk  about  it  for  a  day,  and  forget  it  But 
once  in  six  or  seven  years,  o«r  virtue  becomes  outra* 
geous.  We  cannot  suffer  the  laws  of  religion  and  de- 
eency  to  be  violated.  We  must  make  a  stand  against 
vice.  We  must  teach  libertines  that  the  English  people 
appreciate  the  importance  of  domestie  ties.  Aeeord» 
^^^7j  0ome  unfortonate  man,  in  no  respect  mote  de» 
praved  than  hu^dreds  whose  offenees  haye  been  treated 
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with  len^y,  is  singled  out  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice. 
If  he  has  cbildren,  they  are  to  be  taken  £rom  him.  If 
he  has  a  profession,  he  is  to  be  drivea  firom  it  He  is 
cut  bj  the  higher  Orders,  and  hissed  bj  the  lower.  He 
is,  in  tmth,  a  sort  of  whipping  boy,  by  whose  vicari- 
ous  agonies  all  the  other  transgressors  of  the  same 
class  are,  it  is  supposed,  sufficiently  chastised.  We  re- 
flect  very  complacently  on  our  own  severity,  and  com- 
pare,  with  great  pride,  the  high  Standard  of  morals 
established  in  England,  with  the  Parisian  laxity.  At 
length,  our  anger  is  satiated,  —  our  victim  is  ruined, 
and  heart-broken,  —  and  our  virtue  goes  quieüy  to 
sleep  for  seyen  years  more. 

These  observations  of  a  celebrated  writer,  apply  tp 
the  instance  of  Lord  Cadurcis;  he  was  the  periodical 
victim,  the  scapegoat  of  English  morality,  sent  into  the 
wildemess  with  all  the  crimes  and  curses  of  the  multi- 
tude  on  bis  head.  Lord  Cadurcis  had  certainly  com- 
mitted  a  great  crime:  not  bis  intrigue  with  Lady  Mont- 
eagle,  for  that  surely  was  not  an  unprecedented  offence; 
not  bis  duel  with  her  husband,  for  after  all  it  was  a 
duel  in  self-defence:  and,  at  all  eyents,  diyorces  and 
duels,  under  any  circumstances,  would  scarcely  haye 
excited  or  authorised  the  storm  which  was  now  about 
to  burst  oyer  the  late  spoiled  diild  of  society.  Bat 
Lord  Cadurcis  had  been  guilty  of  the  o£Fence  which,  of 
all  o£Pences,  is  punished  most  seyerely:  —  Lord  Cadur- 
cis had  been  oyerpraised.  He  had  excited  töo  warm 
an  interest;  and  the  public,  with  its  usual  justice,  was 
resolyed  to  chastise  him  for  its  own  folly. 
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Tliere  are  no  fit»  of  caprice  so  hasty  and  so  violent 
as  those  of  society.  Society,  indeed,  is  all  passions  and 
no  heart  Cadnrds,  in  allusion  to  his  sndden  and  Singu- 
lar snccess,  bad  been  in  tbe  babit  of  saying  to  bis  inü* 
mates,  tbat  be  ^^woke  one  moming  and  fonnd  bimself 
famons."  He  migbt  now  öbserve,  "I  woke  one  moming 
and  fonnd  myself  infamons."  Before  twenty-fonr  bours 
bad  passed  over  bis  dnel  witbLordMonteagle,  be  fonnd 
bimself  branded  by  every  jonrnal  in  London,  as  an 
nnprincipled  and  unparalleled  reprobate.  Tbe  public, 
witbout  waiting  to  tbink  or  even  to  inqnire  after  tbe 
tmtb,  instantly  selected  as  genuine  tbe  most  false  and 
tbe  most  flagrant  of  tbe  ßfty  libellous  narratives  tbat 
were  circulated  of  tbe  transaction.  Stories,  inconsistent 
witb  tbemselves,  were  all  alike  eagerly  believed,  and 
wbat  evidence  tbere  migbt  be  for  any  one  of  tbem,  tbe 
virtuous  people,  by  wbom  tbey  were  repeated,  neitber 
cared  nor  knew.  Tbe  public,  in  sbort,  feil  into  a  pas- 
sion  witb  tbeir  darling,  and,  asbamed  of  tbeir  past 
idolatry,  notbing  would  satisfy  tbem  but  knocking  tbe 
divinity  on  tbe  bead. 

UntilLordMonteagle,  to  tbe  great  regret  of  society, 
wbo  really  wished  bim  to  die  in  order  tbat  bis  anta- 
gonist  migbt  commit  murder,  was  declared  out  of 
danger,  Lord  Cadurcis  never  quitted  bis  bouse,  and  be 
was  not  a  little  snrprised  tbat  scarcely  a  buman  being 
calied  upon  bim  except  bis  cousin,  wbo  immediately 
flew  to  bis  succour.  George,  indeed,  would  gladly 
bave  spared  Cadurcis  any  knowledge  of  tbe  storm  tbat 
was  raging  against  bim,  and  wbicb  be  flattered  bimself 
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urovlA  blow  oyer  before  Cadurcis  was  again  abroad; 
bat  he  was  so  mach  with  bis  coasin,  and  Cadaicis  was 
80  extremely  acate  and  naturallj  so  suspicions,  that 
this  was  impossible.  Moreoyer,  bis  absolute  desertion 
by  bis  friends,  and  the  invectiyes  and  the  lampoons 
with  which  the  newspap^rs  aboanded,  and  of  wbioh  be 
was  the  subject,  rendered  any  coneeahnent  oat  of  the 
qaestion,  and  poor  George  passed  bis  life  in  running 
aboat  contradicting  falsehoods^  stating  truth,  fighting 
his  cousin's  battles,  and  then  reporting  to  bim,  in  the 
eoorse  of  the  daj,  the  State  of  the  campaign. 

Cadurcis,  being  a  man  of  infinite  sensibility,  sufltered 
tortures.  He  had  been  so  habituated  to  panegyric,  that 
the  slightest  criticism  ruffled  him,  and  now  his  works 
had  suddenly  become  the  subject  of  universal  and  out- 
rageous  attack;  having  lived  only  in  a  cloud  of  incense, 
he  suddenly  found  himself  in  a  pillory  of  moral  indig^ 
nation;  his  writings,  his  habits,  his  temper,  his  person, 
were  all  alike  ridiculed  and  vilified.  In  a  word,  Ca- 
durcis, the  petted,  idolized,  spoiled  Cadurcis,  was 
enduring  that  charming  vicissitude  in  a  prosperous 
existence,  styled  a  reaction;  and  a  conqueror,  who 
deemed  himself  invincible,  suddenly  vanquished,  could 
scarcely  be  more  thunderstruck  or  feel  more  impotently 


The  tortures  of  his  mind,  howeyer,  which  tbis 
Budden  change  in  his  position  and  in  the  opinions  Of 
ßocf etyj  were  of  themselves  competent  to  occasion  to 
one  of  so  impetuous  and  irritable  a  temp^ament,  and 
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wiko  erer  ma^fied  both  misery  aad  delight  with  «U 
the  Creative  power  of  a  brooding  imagmationi  were 
excited  in  bid  case  eyen  to  the  liyeliest  agony,  wben 
he  reminded  himself  of  the  Situation  in  which  he  waa 
now  piaced  with  Venetia.  All  hope  of  eyer  obtaining 
her  band  had  now  certainly  yanished,  and  he  doubted 
wheth^r  eyen  her  loye  could  «urviye  the  quick  occur- 
rence,  afiter  bis  ardent  yowe,  of  tbis  degsading  and 
morUfying  eatastrophe.  He  execrated  Lady  Monteagle 
with  the  most  heart-felt  rage,  and  wben  he  remembered 
that  ftU  this  time  the  world  believed  him  the  deyoted 
admir^  of  this  yixen,  big  brain  wa$  fitimulated  almoBt 
to  the  yerge  of  insanity.  Kis  only  hope  of  the  truth 
readnng  Venetia  was  throogh  the  medium  of  bis  cou- 
8in,  and  he  impressed  daily  upon  Captain  Oadurcis  the 
infinite  eonsolation  it  would  proye  to  him,  if  he  oould 
contriye  to  make  her  aware  of  the  real  facta  öf  tbe 
case.  According  to  the  public  yoice,  Lady  Monteagle 
at  Mb  solicitation  had  fled  to  bis  house,  and  remained 
there,  and  her  busband  foroed  bis  entrance  into  the 
mansion  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  while  bis  wife 
escaped  disguised  in  Lord  Cadurcis'  clotbes.  Sbe  did 
not,  boweyer,  reach  Monteagle  House  in  time  enougb 
to  escape  detection  by  her  lord,  who  had  instantly 
songht  and  obtained  satisfaction  from  bis  treacberous 
friend.  All  the  monstrous  inyentions  of  the  first  week 
had  now  subsided  into  this  circumstantial  and  undonbted 
narratiye;  at  least  this  was  tbe  version  believed  by 
tbose  who  had  been  Cadurcis*  friends.  They  circmlated 
tbe  anthentic  tale  with  the  most  considerate  assiduily, 
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and  shook  their  lieacls,  and  said  it  was  too  bad,  and 
ihat  he  must  not  be  countenaq/ced. 

The  moment  Lord  Monteagle  was  declared  out  of 
danger,  Lord  Cadurcis  made  bis  appearance  in  public. 
He  walked  into  Brookes',  and  eyerybodj  seemed  sad- 
denly  so  deeply  interested  in  tbe  newspaper,  tbat  you 
'migbt  baye  supposed  tbey  bad  brougbt  intelligence  of 
a  great  battle,  or  a  revolution,  or  a  cbange  of  ministiy 
at  tbe  least.  One  or  two  men'spoke  to  bim,  wbo  bad 
neyer  presumed  to  address  bim  at  any  otber  time,  and 
he  receiyed  a  faint  bow  £rom  a  yery  distingoished 
nobleman,  wbo  bad  eyer  professed  for  bim  tbe  greatest 
consideration  and  esteem. 

Cadurcis  mounted  bis  horse  and  rode  down  to  tbe 
Honse  of  Lords.  Tbere  was  a  debate  of  some  public 
interest,  and  a  considerable  crowd  was  coUected  round 
tbe  Peers'  entrance.  Tbe  moment  Lord  Cadurcis  was 
recognised,  Ihe  multitude  began  booting.  He  was 
agitated,  and  grinned  a  gbastlj  smile  at  tbe  rabble. 
But  be  dismounted,  witbout  furtber  annoyance,  and 
took  bis  seat.  Not  a  single  peer  of  bis  own  party 
spoke  to  bim.  Tbe  leader  of  tbe  Opposition,  indeed, 
bowed  to  bim,  and,  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  eyening,  he 
receiyed,  from  one  or  two  more  of  bis  party,  some 
formal  eyidences  of  ^gid  courtesy.  Tbe  tone  of  bis 
reception  by  bis  friends  could  not  be  concealed  from 
tbe  ministerial  party.  It  was  soon  detected,  and  ge- 
nerally  wbispered,  tbat  Lord  Cadurcis  was  cut  Neyer- 
tbeless,  be  sat  out  tbe  debate  and  yoted.  Tbe  bouse 
broke  up.     He  feit  lonelyj  bis  old  friend,  tbe  Bishop 
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o£  — ,  who  had  obeerved  all  that  had  occnixed,  and 
who  might  eaaily  have  avoided  him,  came  forward, 
howeyer,  in  the  most  marked  manner,  and,  in  a  tone 
wbich  everybody  heard,  said,  "How  do  you  do,  Lord 
Cadnrcis?  I  am  yery  glad  to  see  you,**  shaking  bis 
band  cordially.  Tbis  made  a  great  impression.  Several 
of  tbe  Tory  Lords,  among  tbem  Yenetia's  uncle,  now 
advanced  and  salnted  bim.  He  received  tbeir  adyances 
witb-a  bangbty,  bat  not  disdainfiil,  conriesy;  but  wben 
bis  Wbig  friends,  very  confused,  now  burried  to  en- 
cnmber  bim  witb  tbeir  assistance,  be  treated  tbem  witb 
tbe  scom  wbicb  tbey  well  deserved. 

^^Will  you  take  a  seat  in  my  carriage  bome,  Lord 
Cadnrcis?"  said  bis  leader,  for  it  was  notorioos  tbat 
Gadurcis  bad  been  mobbed  on  bis  arrival. 

'^Tbank  you,  my  Lord,''  said  Cadnrcis,  speaking 
very  andibly,  ^*I  prefer  retoming  as  I  came.  We  are 
reaÜy  botb  of  os  sncb  very  unpopulär  personages,  that 
yoor  kindness  would  scarcely  be  prudent" 

Tbe  bouse  bad  been  very  fiiU;  tbere  was  a  great 
scnffle  and  con^sion  as  tbe  peers  were  departing;  tbe 
mob,  now  considerable,  were  prepared  for  tbe  appear- 
ance  of  Lord  Cadnrcis,  and  tbeir  demeanour  was  mena- 
cing.  Some  sbouted  out  bis  name;  tben  it  was  repeated 
witb  odious  and  vindictive  epitbets,  followed  by  fero- 
dons  yells.  A  great  many  peers  coUected  round  Ca- 
dnrcis, and  entreated  bim  not  to  returü  on  borseback, 
It  mnst  be  confessed  tbat  very  genuine  and  consider- 
able feeling  was  now  sbown  by  all  men  of  all  parties. 
And  indeed  to  witness  tbis  young,   and  noble,   and 
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giüed  OMatnre,  bnt  a  few  days  back  the  idol  of  die 
natioQ,  and  from  whom  a  word,  a  glaace  evea,  was 
deemed  the  greatest  and  most  graiifying  dütinction  — 
whom  all  Orders,  classes,  and  conditions  of  men  had 
combined  to  stimulate  with  multiplied  adulation,  — 
with  all  the  gloiy  and  ravishing  delights  of  the  world, 
as  it  were,  forced  npon  him,  — *  to  see  him  thus  assailed 
with  the  savage  execrations  of  all  those  vile  things  who 
exult  in  the  fall  of  everything  that  is  great,  and  the 
abasement  pf  eveiything  that  is  noble,  was  indeed  a 
spectacle  which  might  bare  silenced  malice  and  satis* 
fied  envyl 

^'My  carriage  is  heartily  at  your  service,  Lord  Ca- 
durcis,"  Said  the  noble  leader  of  the  govemment  in  the 
Upper  house;  "you  can  enter  it  without  the  sligfatest 
snspicion  by  these  ruffians/^  *^  ^^Lord  Cadurcis;  my 
dear  Lord;  my  good  Lord  —  for  our  sakes,  if  not  for 
your  own  —  Cadurcis,  dear  Cadurcis,  my  good  Caduiv 
eis,  it  is  madness,  folly,  insanity,  —  a  mob  will  de 
anything,  and  an  English  mob  is  viler  than  all  —  for 
Heaven's  sake!"  Such  were  a  few  of  the  varied  ex- 
clamations  which  resounded  on  all  sides,  but  which 
produced  on  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
only  the  result  of  bis  desiiing  the  attendant  to  call  for 
bis  horses. 

The  lobby  was  yet  Ml;  it  was  a  fine  thing  in  the 
light  of  the  archway  to  see  Cadurcis  spring  into  bis 
saddle.  Instantly  there  was  a  horrible  yell.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  their  menaces,  the  mob  were  for  a  time 
awed  by  bis  courage;    they  made  way  for  him;   he 
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mgkd  oren  have  rode  qtdcklj  on  for  some  fSsw  jards, 
bat  he  would  üot;  he  reined  bis  fierj  steod  iiit6  a  slow 
büt  Btatelj  pace,  and,  with  a  conntenaaee  soornfal  and 
composed,  he  oontinued  bis  progress,  apparently  un- 
conscions  of  impediment.  Meanwhile,  the  hooting  con* 
^ued  without  abatement,  increasing  indeed,  after  the 
first  comparative  pause,  in  violence  and  menace.  At 
length  a  bolder  niffian,  excited  bj  the  uproar,  mshed 
fonrard  and  seized  Oadurcis*  bridle.  Cadnrcis  straek 
the  man  over  the  eyes  with  bis  whip,  and  at  the  saine 
time  toucbed  bis  horse  with  bis  spur,  and  the  assailant 
was  dashed  to  the  ground.  Tbis  seemed  a  signal  for  a 
general  assanlt.  It  commenced  with  hideons  jells.  His 
friends  at  the  honse,  who  had  watched  eyer3rthing  with 
the  keenest  interesi,  immediately  directed  all  the  con- 
stables  who  were  at  band  to  rush  to  bis  sueconr;  bi* 
therto  tliey  had  restrained  the  police,  lest  their  inter^ 
fi^ence  might  stimulate  rather  than  repress  the  »ob. 
The  Charge  of  the  eonstables  was  well  timed ;  they  laid 
about  them  with  their  staves;  you  might  have  beard 
the  ecbo  of  many  a  broken  crown.  Nevertbeless,  though 
they  dispersed  the  mass,  they  conld  not  penetrate  the 
immediate  barrier  that  surrounded  Lord  Cadurcis,  wbose 
only  defence  indeed,  for  they  had  cut  off  bis  groom, 
was  the  terrors  of  his  borse's  beels,  and  wboee  managed 
motions  he  regulated  with  admirable  skill  -^  now 
rearing,  now  prancing,  now  kicking  behind,  and  now 
taming  round  with  a  quick  yet  sweeping  motion,  be- 
fore  which  the  mob  retreated.  Off  bis  horse,  bowever, 
they  seemed  resolved  to  drag  bim;  and  it  was  not  diffi* 
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coli  to  conceive,  if  ihej  succeeded,  what  mnst  be  bis 
eyentaal  fate;  They  were  infiiriate,  but  bis  contact 
with  bis  assailants  fortunately  prevented  their  co-mates 
from  hurling  stones  at  him  from  the  fear  of  endangering 
their  own  friends. 

A  messenger  to  ihe  Horse  Guards  had  been  sent 
from  the  House  of  Lords;  bat,  before  the  militaiy  conld 
arrive,  and  fortunately  — *■  for,  with  their  utmost  expe- 
dition,  ihey  mnst  have  been  too  late  —  a  rumour  of 
the  attack  got  corrent  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Gap- 
tain  Cadnrcis,  Lord  Scrope,  and  a  few  other  young 
men  instantly  rushed  out;  and,  ascertaining  the  tmth, 
armed  with  good  cudgels  and  such  other  effective  weap- 
ons  as  they  conld  instantly  obtain,  they  mounted  their 
horses  and  charged  the  nearly-triumphant  popnlace, 
dealing  such  vigorons  blows  that  their  efforts  soon  made 
a  yisible  diyersion  in  Lord  Gadurcis*  favour.  It  is  very 
difficult,  indeed,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  exertions  and 
achievements  of  Gaptain  Gadurcis;  no  Paladin  of  chivaliy 
ever  executed  such  marvels  in  a  swarm  of  Paynim 
slares;  and  many  a  bloody  coxcomb  and  broken  limb 
bore  witness  in  Petty  France  that  night  to  his  achieve- 
ments. Still  the  mob  struggled  and  were  not  daunted 
by  the  delay  in  immolating  their  victim.  As  long  as 
they  had  only  to  fight  against  men  in  piain  clothes, 
they  were  yalorous  and  obstinate  enough;  but  the  mo- 
ment  that  the  crests  of  a  troop  of  Horse  Ghiards  were 
Seen  trotting  down  Parliament  street,  ererybody  ran 
away,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  Palace-yard  was  as  still 
«s  if  the  genius  of  the  place  rendered  a  riot  impossible. 
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Lord  CadurciB  thanked  his  finends,  who  were  pro- 
fuse in  their  complim^its  to  his  pluck.  His  manner, 
nsualty  plajM  with  his  inümates  of  his  own  Standing, 
was,  however,  rather  grave  at  present,  thoogh  verj 
cordial.  He  asked  them  home  to  dine  with  him;  bnt 
thej  were  obliged  to  decline  his  invitation,  as  a  diyi- 
sion  was  expected;  so,  saying  "6ood-bye,  G^rge, 
perhaps  I  shall  see  70a  to-night,"  Cadurds  rode  ra- 
pidly  off. 

With  Cadureis  there  was  but  one  step  from  the 
most  exquisite  sensitiveness  to  the  most  violent  defiance. 
The  experience  of  this  day  had  entirely  cnred  him  of 
bis  previous  nervous  deference  to  the  feelings  of  So- 
ciety. Society  had  outraged  him,  and  now  he  resolved 
to  outrage  sodety.  He  owed  society  nothing;  his  re- 
ception  at  the  Honse  of  Lords  and  the  riot  in  Palace- 
yard  had  alike  cleared  his  acconnts  with  all  Orders  of 
men,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  He  had  expe- 
rienced,  indeed,  some  kindness  that  he  could  not  fordet, 
bnt  only  from  his  own  kin,  and  those  who  with  his 
associations  were  the  same  as  kin.  His  memory  dwelt 
with  gratification  on  his  cousin^s  conrageous  zeal,  and 
still  more  on  the  demonstration  which  Masham  had 
made  in  his  favoor,  which,  if  possible,  argued  still 
greater  boldness  and  sincere  regard.  That  was  a  trial 
of  true  affection,  and  an  instance  of  moral  courage, 
which  Cadureis  honoured,  and  which  he  never  could 
forget.  He  was  anxious  abont  Yenetia;  he  wished  to 
stand  as  well  with  her  as  he  deserved;  no  bettar;  bat 
he  was  gxieved  to  think  she  could  believe  all  those  in- 
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famons  teles  at  present  cmrent  respectmg  bimself.  But 
for  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  delivered  them  all  to  the 
mo8t  alMolate  contempt,  disgost,  "and  execration;  he  re- 
solved,  firom  this  time,  nothing  shonld  ever  induee  htm 
again  to  enter  societ j,  or  admit  the  advances  of  a  smgle 
civilized  ruffian  who  affected  to  be  social.'  The  conntry, 
the  people,  their  habits,  laws,  manners,  cnstoms,  opi- 
zdons,  and  eveiything  connected  with  them,  were  viewed 
with  the  same  jaundiced  eye;  and  bis  only  objeot  now 
was  to  quit  England,  to  which  he  resolred  never  to 
retnniL 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Ybiobtia.  was,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  surprised  as 
the  rest  of  her  Mends,  when,  on  their  retnm  to  Bich- 
mond,  Lord  Cadurcis  was  not  again  seen.  She  was 
very  unhappy:  she  recalled  the  scene  in  the  garden  at 
Cherbnry  some  years  back;  and,  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  impetnosity  of  bis  temper,  she  believed  she  shonld 
never  see  bim  again.  Poor  Plantagenet,  who  loved  her 
so  much,  and  wbose  love  she  so  fnlly  retnmed!  why 
might  they  not  be  happy?  She  neither  doubted  the 
constancy  of  bis  affection,  nor  their  permanent  felicity 
if  they  were  nnited.  She  shared  none  of  her  mother's 
apprehensions  or  her  prejudioes,  bat  she  was  the  victiin 
of  dnty  and  her  vow.  In  the  cotiiBe  of  fonr-and-twenty 
hours,  Strange  mmonrs  were  afloat  respeeting  Lord  Ca- 
durcis; and  the  newspapers  on  the  ensuing  moniing 
told  the  tmüi,  and  more  than  the  trath.    Yenctia  conld 
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not  doubt  88  to  the  duel  or  the  elopement;  bnt,  instead 
of  feeling  indigimtion,  she  attribnted  what  had  oceurr«d 
to  the  despeoradon  of  bis  mortified  mind;  and  ahe  viaited 
on  hcnvelf  all  tb^  fatal  consequences  that  bad  bappened« 
At  present,  bowerer,  all  ber  emotionB  wäre  quickly 
absorbed  in  tbe  one  terrible  fear  tbat  Lord  Monteagle 
would  die.  In  tbat  dreadful  and  urgent  apprebension 
every  oiher  sentiment  merged.  It  was  impossible  to 
conceal  her  misery,  and  sbe  entreated  ber  motber  to 
retam  to  town. 

Yeiy  differently,  bowever,  was  tbe  catastropbe 
viewed  by  Lady  Annabel.  Sbe,  on  tbe  contrary, 
trinmpbed  in  ber  sagadty  and  ber  prudence.  Sbe 
bonrly  congratulated  berself  on  being  tbe  savionr  of 
her  daugbter;  and  tbou^b  sbe  refrained  from  indnlging 
in  any  open  eznltation  over  Yeaetia^s  escape  and  her 
own  profound  discretion,  it  was,  nevertbeless,  impos- 
sible for  ber  to  conceal  irom  ber  daugbter  ber  infinite 
satisfaction  and  self-congratnlation.  Wbile  Venetia  was 
half  broken-bearted,  ber  motber  silently  retmned  tbanks 
to  Providence  for  tbe  merciftil  dispensation  wbieh  bad 
exempted  ber  cbüd  from  so  mncb  misery. 

Tbe  day  after  tbeir  retnm  to  town,  Captain  Ca- 
dnrcis  called  npon  tbem.  Lady  Annabel  neyer  men* 
tioned  the  name  of  bis  consin;  bnt  George,  finding  no 
opportnnity  of  eonversing  witb  Venetia  alone,  and 
being,  indeed,  too  mucb  excited  to  speak  on  any  otber 
sobject,  plnnged  at  once  into  tbe  i^ll  narrative;  de- 
fended  Lord  Cadurcis,  abused  tbe  Monteagles  and  tbe 
slanderons  world,  and,  in  spite  of  Lady  Annabers  ill- 
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concealed  dissatisfaction,  favoured  her  with  an  exact 
and  circumBtantial  account  of  ererythmg  thai  had  hap- 
pened  —  how  it  happened,  wlien  it  happened,  and  where 
it  happened;  conclnding  bj  a  declaration  that  Cadnrcis 
was  the  best  fellow  that  ever  lived;  the  most  \mSoT- 
tunate,  and  the  most  ill-used;  and  that,  if  he  were  to 
be  hnnted  down  for  an  affair  like  this,  over  which  he 
had  no  control,  there  was  not  a  man  in  London  who 
eould  be  safe  for  ten  minntes.  All  that  G«orge  effected 
hj  his  zeal,  was  to  convince  Lady  Annabel  that  bis 
consin  had  entirely  corrupted  him;  she  looked  apon  her 
fonner  favourite  as  another  victun;  but  Yenelia  listened 
m  silenoe,  and  not  withont  solace. 

Two  or  three  days  afterx  the  not  at  the  Honse  of 
Lords,  Captain  Cadurcis  borst  into  his  consin's  room 
with  a  triumphant  countenance.  "Well,  Plantagenet!" 
he  exclaimed,  "I  have  done  it:  I  have  seen  her  alone, 
and  I  have  put  you  as  right  as  possible.  Nothing  can 
be  better." 

"TeU  me,  mj  dear  fellow,"  said  Lord  Cadnrcis, 
eagerly. 

"Well,  you  know,  I  have  called  half-a-dozen  times," 
Said  George,  "but  either  Lady  Annabel  was  there,  or 
they  were  not  at  home,  or  something  always  occnrred 
to  prevent  any  private  communication.  But  I  met  her 
to-day  with  her  aunt;  I  joined  them  immediately,  and 
kept  with  them  the  whole  moming.  I  am  sony  to  say 
she,  I  mean  Yenetia,  is  devilish  ill;  she  is,  indeed. 
However,  her  aunt  now  is  quite  on  your  side,  and  very 
kind,  I  can  teil  you  that     I  put  her  right  at'first,  and 
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slie  has  fouglit  pur  batüe  bravely.  Well,  they  stopped 
to  call  somewhere,  and  Yenetia  was  so  unwell  that  sbe 
wonld  not  get  out,  and  I  was  left  alone  in  the  cairiage 
with  her.  Time  was  precious,  and  I  opened  at  once. 
I  told  her  how  wretched  you  were,  and  that  the  only 
thing  that  made  yon  miserable  was  abont  her,  beeause 
you  were  afraid  she  would  think  70a  so  profligate,  and 
all  that  I  went  through  it  all;  told  her  the  exact 
tmth,  which,  indeed,  she  had  before  heafd;  bnt  now  I 
assured  her,  on  my  honour,  that  it  was  exactly  what 
happened;  and  she  said  she  did  not  donbt  it,  and  could 
not,.from  some  conversation  which  you  had  together  the 
day  we  were  all  at  Hampton  Court,  and  that  she  feit 
that  nothing  could  have  been  premeditated,  and  fuUy 
believed  that  every thing  had  occurred  as  I  said;  and, 
howeyer  she  deplored  it,  she  feit  the  same  for  you  as 
ever,  and  prayed  for  your  happiness.  Then  she  told 
me  -vdiat  misery  the  danger  of  Lord  Monteagle  had  oc- 
casioned  her;  that  she  thought  his  death  mnst  have 
been  the  forerunner  of  her  own;  but  the  moment  he  was 
declared  out  of  danger  seemed  the  happiest  hour  of  her 
life.  I  told  her  you  were  going  to  leave  England,  and 
asked  her  whether  she  had  any  message  for  you;  and 
she  said,  'Teil  him  he  is  the  same  to  me  that  he  has 
always  been.'  So,  when  her  aunt  retumed,  I  jumped 
out  and  ran  on  to  you  at  once." 

"You  are  the  best  fellow  that  ever  lived,  Gteorge," 
said  Lord  Cadurcis;  "and  now  the  world  may  go  to 
the  devü!" 

This  message  firom  Yenetia  acted  upon  Lord  Ca- 
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chiras  like  a  chttnxL  It  deared  hia  nind.  He  ahnt 
hkaia^U  ap  in  hi«  hoiue  for  a  week,  and  wnvto  a  fiure- 
well  to  England  y  perhaps  the  taost  miMterly  eSaakta  of 
lua  powetfhl  spirit.  It  abounded  in  passages  of  ovar- 
wMming  pasnion,  and  almost  Satanic  sarcasfii.  Its 
oonipoflition  entirely  reliered  bis  long-brooding  brain. 
It  containedy  moreover,  a  veiled  address  to  Yenetiay  — 
delicate,  tender,  and  irresistibly  affecting.  He  appended 
also  to  tbe  publication,  the  verses  be  bad^  pfevioixsiy 
addres0ed  to  ber. 

Tbis  Yolume,  wbieb  was  purebased  witb  an  a^idity^ 
exceeding  eren  tbe  eagemess  witb  wbiob  bis  former 
prodnotionB  bad  been  received,  exercised  extraordinaij- 
influenae  on  public  opinion.  It  enlisted  tbe  feelings  of 
tbe  nation  on  bis  side  in  a  straggle  wkb  a  doterie.  It 
was  Buddenlj  discovered  that  Lord  Cadurcis  was  tbe 
]BO0t  injured  of  mortals,  and  far  more  interesting  tban 
erer.  Tbe  address  to  tbe  unknown  object  of  bia  ado- 
raden,  and  tbe  verses  to  Venetia,  mystified  everybody. 
Lady  Monteagle  was  xmiversally  abnsed,  and  aÜ.  sym- 
padiised  witb  tbe  long^treasnred  and  baffled  affeetiali  of 
the  unbappy  poet  Cadoreis,  bowerer,  was  not  to  be 
coneiHated.  He  leflfc  bis  natire  sbores  in  a  blase  of 
glifty^  bat  witb  the  aecents  of  seom  still  qniyenng  on 
h»  lip« 
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BOOK  V. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  still  waters  of  the  broad  and  winding  lake  re> 
fleeted  the  luftre  of  the  cloudless  skj.  The  genüe  de- 
cUnations  of  the  greeöti  hiUs  that  immediatelj  bordezed 
the  lake,  with  an  undulating  margin  that  noir  retired 
into  bay»  of  ihe  most  pictoresque  form,  now  jutted 
forth  into  woody  promontories,  and  then  opesed  into 
yallejs  of  seqnestered  beauty,  whicb  the  eye  delighted 
te  pursne,  were  studded  with  white  villasi  and  cottages 
searcelj  IßM  graeefdl,  and  occasionally  with  yillages, 
and  even  towns;  here  and  there  rose  a  solitary  chapel; 
and,  scarcely  less  conspicnoas,  the  black  spire  of  some 
cjpress  strikingly  eontrasting  with  the  fair  buildings  or 
the  radiant  foliage  that  in  general  sonrounded  them.  A 
rampart  of  asore  moontains  raised  their  hnge  forma 
behind  ihe  nearer  hills;  and  oecasionally  peering  orer 
these,  like  spectres  on  some  brilliant  festiral,  were  the 
ghaatly  Tisages  of  the  Alpine  glaciers. 

It  was  within  an  honr  of  sunset,  and  the  long 
shadows  had  fallen  upon  the  waters;  a  broad  boat,  with 
a  Tariegated  awning,  rowed  hy  two  men,  approached 
ihe  Steps  of  a  marble  terrace.     The  momeni  ihey  had 
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reached  their  point  of  destinatioii,  and  had  fastened  the 
boat  to  its  moorings,  the  men  landed  their  oars,  and 
immediately  commenced  einging  a  simple  yet  touching 
melody,  wherewith  it  was  their  costom  to  apprise  their 
emplojers  of  their  arrival. 

"Will  they  come  forth  this  evening,    think  yon, 
Yittorio?"   Said  one  boatman  to  the  other. 
j    "By  onr  holy  motherl  I  hope  so,"  replied  his  com- 
rade,   "for  this  light  air  that  is  now  rising  will  do  the 
yoong  Signora  more  good  than  fifty  doctors." 

"They  are  good  people,"  said  Vittorio.  "It  gives 
me  more  pleasure  to  row  them  than  any  persons  who 
ever  hired  us." 

"Ay,  ayl"  said  his  comrade,  "it  was  a  lucky  day 
when  we  first  put  an  oar  in  the  lake  for  them,  heretics 
though  they  be." 

"But  they  may  be  converted  yet,"  said  his  com-* 
pahion;  "for,  as  I  was  saying  to  Father  Francisco  last 
night,  if  the  young  Signora  dies,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to 
think  what  will  become  of  her." 

"And  what  said  the  good  Father?" 

"He  shook  his  head,"   said  Vittorio. 

"When  Father  Francisco  shakes  his  head,  he  means 
a  great  deal,"  said  his  companion. 

At  this  moment  a  servant  appeared  on  the  terrace, 
to  say  the  ladies  were  at  band;  and  very  shortly  after* 
wards  Lady  Annabel  Herbert,  with  her  daughter  lean- 
ing  on  her  arm,  descended  the  steps,  and  entered  the 
boat.  The  countenances  of  the  beatmen  brightened 
when  they  saw  them,  and  they  both  made  their  in- 
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qniries  aftec  the  health  of  Yenetia  wiih  tendemess  and 
feeling. 

^'Indeed,  mj  good  friends,''  said  Venetia,  "I  ihink 
70a  Are  rightf  anä  the  lake  will  eure  me  after  all.*' 

"The  blessing  of  the  lake  be  upon  you,  Signora," 
Said  the  boatmen,  crossing  themselves. 

Just  as  they  were  moving  off,  came  ranning  Mis- 
tress  Pauncefort,  quite  breathless.  "Miss^  Herbert's  ftir 
cloak,  my  lady;  you  told  me  to  remember,  my  lady, 
and  I  cannot  think  how  I  forgot  it  But  I  really  hare 
been  so  veiy  hot  all  day,  that  such  a  thing  as  fiirs 
never  entered  my  head.  And  for  my  part,  until  I  tra- 
velled,  I  always  thought  ftirs  were  only  wom  in  Bussia. 
But  live  and  leam,  as  I  say.^' 

They  were  now  fairly  öoating  on  the  calm,  clear 
waters,  and  the  rising  breeze  was  as  grateful  to  Venetia 
as  the  beatmen  had  imagined. 

A  retum  of  those  Symptoms  which  had  before  so 
disquieted  Lady  Annabel  for  her  daughter,  and  which 
were  formerly  the  cause  of  their  residence  at  Wey- 
monüi,  had  induced  her,  in  compliance  with  the  adyice 
of  her  physicians,  to  visit  Italy;  but  the  fatigue  of 
travel  had  exhausted  the  energies  of  Venetia  —  for  in 
those  days  the  Alps  were  not  passed  in  luxurious  tra- 
velling  carriages  —  on  the  very  ihreshold  of  the  pro- 
mised  land;  and  Lady  Annabel  had  been  prevailed 
upon  to  take  a  villa  on  the  Lage  Maggiore,  where 
Venetia  had  passed  two  months,  still  suffering  indeed 
from  great  debility,  but  not  without  advantage.^ 

There  are  few  spots  more  faroured  by  nature  thaa 
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the  lialiaa  hkßs  «ad  dieir  vicuiitf ,  0Qiii)>iii^^  a#  tliej 
do,  sublime  featnres  of  mountain  sceneiy  with  aU  ifae 
softer  beautm  and  ike  raried  IiawüiKW  of  &q  plain. 
As  tbe  etiU,  hnght  lake  is  to  the  msbmg  aod  tv^iablad 
cfttaaet,  is  Italy  to  Switzerland  ßüd  Sayoj.  ümer^g 
from  the  chaotic  vayiiies  and  tbe  wild  gorgies  of  the 
Alps,  the  happy  land  breaks  upoa  us  like  a  beavüfal 
visioo.  We  revel  in  the  Bmaxy  light,  after  the  unearthljr 
glare  of  eteroal  snow.  Onr  sight  seepas  neaoTated  -ßs 
we  (throw  our  eager  glance  over  those  golden  plains, 
elolhed  with  such  picturesque  treee,  sparkliDg  with  pueh 
graceful  viUages,  watered  by  such  noble  jrivers,  and 
crowned  with  such  magnificent  eities^  and  all  bathed 
and  beaming  in  an  atmosphere  so  ^oft  aad  radianti 
£y^  isolated  object  eharms  us  with  its  b^uidi^l  no- 
reky:  for  .the  first  ti^ie  we  ga^e  on  pakoets;  tbd  garden, 
the  terrace,  and  the  statue,  recall  our  jreaias  beniaath 
a  colder  skj;  and  we  Umi  from  äiese  to  HBJIxik  the 
halb>wed  form  of  some  eapola^d  convent,  crowning  the 
gfBotie  elevation  of  somß  green  hill,  and  flaiU^ed  by  the 
oj^ress  or  the  pine. 

The  influenoe  of  all  tbese  delightM  objeißts  aad  of 
tbis  benig«  atmosphere  on  tiie  &ame  and  miad  of  Ve- 
netta  had  been  considerablo.  After  tbe  «T^citeaaent  of 
the  last  year  of  h^  life,  and  the  ha^raBsisg  and  agi* 
tating  scenes  with  wbii^  it  cl660d,  $be  found  a  fine 
solace  ip  tbis  faar  land  and  tbis  soft  sky,  wbich  äie  aad 
perba^s  can  alone  experience.  Its  repos^  aloiie  aJBwda4 
a  consoLatoiy  contrasit  to  tho  tnafbalaatt  pjlieasiii?e  of  itha 
ipreat  world.     She  loeJ&ed  back  npon  thoae  gJiNfctering 
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»od  Boisy  scenet  with  an  «TexBion  wludi  was  onlj 
dified  bj  her  self-congratulation  at  her  eacape  firom 
tiieir  earhangting  aad  cootaminatkig  sphere.  Hero  «he 
reenmed,  bat  with  all  the  adraolages  of  a  change  of 
Beeile,  and  a  ecene  so  rieh  m  noyel  and  interesting 
asfiociations,  to  the  oalm  tenor  of  those  days,  when  not 
a  t]fe9iigbt  erer  seemed  to  eseape  from  Cbeibniy  and 
its  spell-bound  seclasion.  Her  hooka,  her  drawings, 
her  easel,  aad  her  harp,  wer»  now  again  her  chief  pur- 
mks;  pnrsnits,  however,  inflneiused  b7  the  genine  of 
the  land  in  which  ah»  liyed,  and  therefore  inyestod 
with  a  norel  ii^;a?est;  for  the  ütesratare  and  the  history 
of  the  co«nt]y  naturalis  attraoted  her  attention;  and  its 
fair  aspects  and  sweet  sonnds,  alike  inspired  her  pe»eil 
and  her  yoice,  She  had,  in  the  society  of  her  motker, 
indeed,  the  adyahtage  of  comimming  with  a  mind  not 
less  refined  and  cultiyated  than  her  own.  LadyAnnabel 
was  a  companion  whose  conyersation,  from  reading  and 
jDoflection,  was  eminaiitly  snggestiye;  and  their  hoa»! 
tbmgh  they  liyed  in  solitude,  aeyer  hnng  heayy.  Thejr 
were  alwajs  employed,  and  always  cheerfol.  But 
V^tia  was  not  more  than  cheeiful.  Still  yery  yoong, 
and  gifted  with  an  imaginatiye  aad  (heiefore  sangoine 
mind,  the conrse of cireiunstanees,  howeyer,  hadchecked 
her  naiaye  spiiifc,  and  shaded  a  brow  which,  at  her  time 
of  li&  aad  with  her  temperament,  shoidd  haye  been 
radier  fanci&d  than  pensiye.  If  Venetia,  supported  by 
the  disciplined  energies  of  a  streng  oundi  had  schooled 
heraelf  into  not  looking  back  to  the  pait  with  grief,  her 
fiit«»  v»s  «eertainly  not  tiAged  with  the  Iris  peagü  of 
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Hope.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  Her  fate  ihat  lifo 
should  bring  her  no  happier  honrs  than  those  she  now 
enjoyed.  They  did  not  amount  to  exquisite  bliss.  That 
was  a  conviction  wliich,  by  no  process  of  reflecdon, 
however  ingenioos,  could  she  delude  herseif  to  credit 
Venetia  stroggled  to  take  refuge  in  content,  a  mood  o{ 
mind  peihaps  less  natural  than  it  should  be  to  one  so 
young,  so  gifted,  and  so  fair!  ' 

Their  villa  was  surrounded  by  a  garden  in  the  or- 
nate  and  artificial  style  of  the  country.  A  marble  ter- 
race  overlooked  the  lake,  crowned  with  many  a  statue 
and  vase  that  held  the  aloe.  The  laurel  and  the  cactus, 
the  cypress  and  the  pine ,  fiUed  the  air  with  their 
fragrance,  or  charmed  the  eye  with  their  rarity  and 
beauty:  the  walks  were  festooned  with  the  vine,  and 
they  could  raise  their  hands  and  pluck  the  glowing 
fruit  which  screened  them  from  the  beam  by  which  it 
was  ripened.  In  this  enchanted  domain  Venetia  might 
be  often  ^en  —  a  form  even  fairer  than  the  sculptured 
nymphs  among  which  she  glided  —  catching  the  gentle 
breeze  that  played  upon  fhe  surface  of  the  lake,  or 
watching  the  white  sali  that  glittered  in  the  sun  as  it 
floated  over  its  purple  bosom.  * 

Yet  this  beautiful  retreat  Venetia  was  soon  to  quit, 
and  she  thought  of  her  departure  with  a  sigh.  Her 
mother  had  been  wamed  to  avoid  the  neigbourhood  of 
Ihe  mountains  in  the  winter,  and  the  autumn  was  ap* 
proaehing  its  close.  K  Venetia  could  endure  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  Apennines,  it  was  the  intention  of'Lady 
Annabel  to  pass  the  winter  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
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temmean;  otherwise  to  settle  in  one  of  ihe  Lombard 
dties.  At  all  events,  in  the  cotme  of  a  few  weeks  they 
vere  to  qnit  their  villa  on  the  lake. 

CHAPTER  n. 

A  FEW  days  after  this  excnrsion  on  the  lake,  Lady 
Annabel  and  her  daughter  were  both  surprised  and 
pleased  with  a  visit  from  a  friend  whose  appearance 
was  certainly  nnexpected;  this  was  Captain  Cadurcis. 
On  his  way  from  Switzerland  to  Sicily,  he  had  heard 
of  their  residence  in  the  neighbonrhood,  and  had  crossed 
over  from  Arona  to  visit  them. 

The  name  of  Cadurcis  was  still  dear  to  Yenetia, 
and  Greorge  had  displayed  such  gallantry  and  devotion 
in  ^1  his  cousin's  troubles,  that  she  was  personally  at- 
tached  to  him;  he  had  always  been  a  favourite  of  her 
mother;  his  arrival,  therefore,  was  welcomed  by  each 
of  the  ladies  with  great  cordiality.  He  accepted  the 
hospitality  which  Lady  Annabel  offered  him,  and  r^- 
mained  with  them  a  week,  a  period  which  they  spent 
in  visiting  the  most  beautiftil  and  interesting  spots  of 
the  lake,  with  which  they  were  already  snfficiently  fa- 
miliär to  allow  them  to  prove  gnides  as  able  as  they 
were  agreeable.  These  excursions  contributed  to  the 
pleasnre  and  happiness  of  the  whole  party.  There  was 
abont  Captain  Cadurcis  a  natural  cheerfulness  which 
animated  eyery  one  in  his  society;  a  gay  simplicity^ 
difficnlt  to  define,  but  charming,  and  which,  without 
effort,    oflen  prodnced  deeper  impressions  than  more 
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biilliant  and  subäa  i|italitie6.  Left  aloB«  in  ihm  irwAA, 
«ad  widüont  a  Single  adTSütage  saye  diose  that  natore 
bad  conferred  upon  him,  it  had  oiSteai  beea  joenadbod, 
that  in  whatever  cirde  he  moved  Greorge  Cadnrcis  al- 
ways  became  the  favQorite  apd  eveiywhere  made  friends. 
His  sweet  and  engaging  temper  had  perhaps  as  mnch 
tK>ntributed  to  his  professional  snccess  as  his  diatingnbbed 
gallantry  and  skilL  Other  officers,  no  doubt,  wene  as 
brave  and  able  as  Captain  Cadnrcis,  bnt  his  eomman^tes 
alwajs  sigaalied  him  out  for  favourable  notice:  and 
Strange  to  say,  his  success,  instead  of  jexeiting  envj 
and  ill-will,  pleased  even  his  less  fortonate  competitors. 
However  hard  another  might  feel  his  own  lot,  it  W9a 
soothed  hj  the  reflection  that  (George  Cadurds  was  at 
least  more  fortunate.  His  popul9nt7,  however,  was 
not  430Kiifined  to  his  profession.  His  cousin^s  noble  gaax- 
dian,  whom  George  had  nevi^  seen  until  he  ventared 
to  call  upon  his  lordahip  on  his  retum  to  England,  now 
looked  upon  him  almost  as  a  son,  and  omitted  no  op* 
portunity  of  advancing  bis  interests  in  the  worid.  Of 
all  the  mesnbers  of  the  House  of  CJommons  he  was  per- 
haps the  only  one  that  eveiybodj  praised,  and  Mb  suc- 
cess in  the  world  of  £ashion  had  been  as  remarkable  as 
in  bis  profession.  These  great  revolutions  in  his  life 
and  fhture  prospects  had,  boweyer,  not  produeed  the 
aügbtost  change  in  his  mind  and  manners;  and  Üda  was 
perhaps  the  Beeret  spell  of  his  prosperity.  Thong^  va 
aire  moat  of  us  the  (»reat^res  of  affaotation,  siBq»lid[<7 
has  a  great  charm,  especiallj  when  aitoided,  äs  in  1ii6 
present  instaaee,  with  many  agreeable  «nd  «mne  noUe 
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qoiJi^iMi.  In  M§k»  oi  the  rongh  fortonei  of  Im  yontb, 
the  tenaedii^  of  C»ptam  Cadums  wm  fcigh;  Um  rceol- 
leetfott  .of  the  rA«e  to  which  he  belonged  bad  never 
been  fergotten  bj  him.  He  wag  prood  of  bis  familj. 
He  b«d  one  of  ^O0e  light  bearts,  too,  which  enable 
their  possessors  to  acquire  acoompUgbments  witb  faei* 
lity:  he  had  a  sweet  voice,  a  quick  ear,  a  rapid  eye. 
He  acquired  a  laaguage,  as .  some  men  leam  an  air;i 
Tben  hia  temper  was  impertufbable,  and  altbough  the 
most  obligiug  and  kindest-bearted  creatuie  that  ever 
lived^  tbere  was  a  native  dignity  about  bim  whieh  pr^ 
vented  bis  goodnature  from  being  abuaed«  Ne  ae^ae 
of  intereat  eitber  eould  ever  induce  bim  to  aet  coairafj 
to  the  dictates  of  bis  judgment  and  bis  beart  At  the 
risk  of  offending  bis  patron,  Geoige  sided  witb  bis 
Cousin,  altbougb  he  bad  deeply  offended  bis  guardiao, 
a&d  akhoHgb  the  wbole  world  was  against  him.  In- 
deed,  the  streng  affecdon  that  Lord  Cadurcia  instantlj 
eutertained  for  George  is  not  the  least  remarkabl»  in- 
Btance  ^^f  the  singular,  thougb  silent,  influence  thät 
Captain  C^durcis  everjwbere  acquired.  Lord  Cadurcia 
bad  ßxßd  i^pon  bim  for  bis  fidend  from  the  first  moment 
of  their  aoquaintance ,  and  thougb  apparently  tbere 
coold  BQt  be  two  cbaracters  more  dissimilar,  tbere  were 
at  boitt<»i3i  some  striking  points  of  sympathj  and  some 
streng  bonds  of  union,  in  the  g^ierosity  and  comnage 
that  düatinguiabed  botfa,  and  in  the  mutual  blood  that 
filled  tlbeir  veina. 

Tl^eiüB  aeemed  to  be  a  tacit  underjsta^ding  hetwetan 
the  aeveral  a^^nbers  of  our  party  that  the  iMUOpie  of 
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Lord  Cadurcifl  was"  not  to  be  menlionecL  Lady  An- 
nabel  made  no  inquiiy  after  him;  Yenetia  was  nnwilling 
to  hazard  a  question  wbich  wotdd  annoy  her  mother, 
and  of  wbich  tbe  answer  could  not  bring  her  mnch 
satisfaction;  and  Captain  Cadurcis  did  not  think  fit 
bimself  to  originate  any  conversation  on  the  subject. 
Nevertheless,  Venetia  could  not  help  sometimes  fancy- 
ing,  when  her  ejes  met  bis,  that  tbeir  mutaal  tboughts 
were  tbe  same,  and  both  dwelling  on  one  wbo  was 
absent,  and  of  whom  her  companion  would  wiUingly 
bave  conversed.  To  confess  the  truth,  indeed,  George 
Cadurcis  was  on  bis  way  to  join  bis  cousin,  wbo  bad 
crossed  over  from  Spain  to  Barbary,  and  joumeyed 
along  tbe  African  coast  from  Tangiers  to  Tripoli. 
Tbeir  point  of  reunion  was  to  be  Sidly^  er  Malta. 
Hearing  of  the  residence  of  the  Herberts  on  tbe  lake, 
be  thought  it  would  be  but  kind  to  Flantagenet  to  visit 
them;  and  perhaps  to  bear  to  him  some  message  from 
Venetia.  There  was  notbing,  indeed,  on  wbich  Cap- 
tain Cadurcis  was  more  intent  than  to  effect  tbe  union 
between  bis  cousin  and  Miss  Herbert  He  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  Plantagenef  s  passion, 
and  he  bimself  entertained  for  the  lady  tbe  greatest 
affection  and  admiration.  He  thought  she  was  tbe  only 
person  whom  he  bad  ever  known,  wbo  was  really 
worthy  to  be  bis  cousin's  bride.  And,  independent  of 
her  personal  charms  and  undoubted  talents,  she  bad 
displayed  during  the  outcry  against  Lord  Cadurcis,  so 
much  good  sense,  such  a  fine  spirit,  and  sucb  modest 
yet  -siöcere  affection  for  the  victim,  that  George  Ca- 
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dnrcis  had  almost  lo^  his  own  heart  to  her,  when  he 
was  endeayourmg  to  induce  her  not  utterly  to  reject 
that  of  another;  and  it  became  one  of  the  dreams  of 
bis  life,  that  in  a  little  time,  when  all,  as  he  fondly 
anticipated,  had  ended  as  it  shonld,  and  as  he  wished 
it,  he  should  be  able  to  find  an  occasional  home  at 
Cadnrcis  Abbey,  and  enjoj  the  charming  society  of 
one  whom  he  had  alreadj  tanght  himself  to  consider 
as  a  sister. 

"And  to-night  jrou  mnst  indeed  go?"  said  Venetia, 
as  they  were  Walking  together  on  the  terrace.  It  was 
the  only  time  that  they  had  been  alone  together  dnring 
hiß  Visit 

"I  must  Start  from  Arona  at  daybreak,"  replied 
Greorge;  "and  I  mnst  travel  quickly;  for  in  less  than 
a  month  I  mnst  be  in  Sicily." 

"Sicily!  Why  are  yon  going  to  Sicily?" 

Captain  Cadnrcis  smiled.  "I  am  going  to  join  a 
fiiend  of  onrs,"  he  answered. 

"Plantagenet?"  she  said. 

Captain  Cadurcis  nodded  assent 

"Poor  Plantagenet!"  said  Venetia, 

"His  name  has  been  on  my  lips  sereral  times," 
Said  George. 

"I  am  snre  of  that,"  said  Venetia..   "Is  he  well?" 

"He  writes  to  me  in  fair  spirits,"  said  Captain  Ca- 
durcis. "He  has  been  travelling  in  Spain,  and  now  he 
18  somewhere  in  Africa;  we  are  to  meet  in  Sicily  or 
Malta.  I  think  travel  has  greatly  benefited  him.  He 
seems  delighted  with  his  glimpse  of  Oriental  mannexs; 
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«ad  I  shonld  seorcelj  be  sarpnscfd  if  ke  wer«  no^  to 
streteh  on  to  Constantinople.** 

"I  wonder  if  he  will  erer  rötum  to  Englaand,"  said 
Venetia  thonghtftilljr. 

"There  is  only  one  event  that  would  induce  Mm," 
Said  Captain  Cadurcis.  And  then  after  a  pause  he 
added,  "You  will  not  ask  me  what  it  is?" 

"I  wish  he  were  in  England,  and  were  happy," 
said  Yenetia. 

"It  is  in  yonr  power  to  effect  both  results,"  said 
her  companion. 

"It  is  useless  to  recnr  to  that  snbject,"  said  Yenetia. 
"Plantagenet  knows  mj  feelings  towards  him,  bat  fate 
haa  forbidden  our  destinies  to  be  eombined." 

"Then  he  will  never  rettim  to  England,  and  never 
be  happy.  Ah!  Yenetia,  what  shall  I  teil  him  when 
we  meet?  What  message  am  I  to  bear  him  firom  you?" 

"Those  regards  which  he  ever  possessed,  and  has 
never  forfeited,"  said  Yenetia. 

"Poor  Cadurcis  l"  said  bis  cousin,  shaking  bis  head, 
"if  any  man  ever  had  reason  to  be  miberable,  it  ib  he." 

"We  are  none  of  us  very  happy,  I  ihink,"  said 
Yenetia  mournfully.  "I  am  sure  when  I  lock  back  to 
the  last  few  years  of  my  life  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  some  corse  hanging  over  our  families.  I  eanaot  pe- 
netrate  it;  it  baffles  me." 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Captain  Cadtircis  with  groat  ani- 
mation:  "nay,  I  would  pledge  my  existence  cheerMly 
pn  ihe  venture,  that  if  Lady  Aimabdi  would  only  re- 
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lent  towardfl  Caduras,  we  should  all  b«  the  ha^pieü 
people  in  the  world." 

''HeiglidP'  said  Yonetia.  "There  are  other  cares 
in  onr  bonse  besides  cmr  unfortunate  aeqnaiiitaiice  with 
yoBT  Cousin.  We  were  tbe  last  people  in  the  world 
with  whom  he  should  erer  have  becolae  connected." 

"And  yet  it  was  an  intimacy  that  commenced 
anspicionslj,"  said  her  fi-iend,  '^I  am  sare  I  bare  sat  witb 
Cadorcis,  and  listened  to  bim  by  tbe  boor,  while  he 
has  tokL  me  of  all  tbe  happy  days  at  Cberbory  when 
yon  were  both  children;  the  only  happy  days,  aceord- 
ing  to  bim,  that  he  ever  knew." 

"Yes!  they  were  happy  days,"  said  Yenetia. 

**And  wbat  connection  could  have  offered  a  more 
rational  basis  for  felicity  than  yodr  nnion?"  he  omh 
tiinied.  "Wbatever  tbe  world  may  think,  I,  who  hhoir 
Cadnrcis  to  the  very  bottom  of  bis  heart,  feel  assnred 
that  yoQ  never  wonld  bave  repented  for  an  instant  be- 
coming  tbe  sharer  of  bis  life;  your  famiBes  were  of 
eqnal  rank,  your  estates  joined,  he  feit  for  your  mother 
the  affection  of  a  son.  There  seemed  every  element 
that  could  baye  contributed  to  earthly  bliss.  As  for 
bis  late  career,  you  who  know  all  have  already,  baye 
always  indeed,  yiewed  it  witb  charity.  Plaoed  in  bis 
Position,  who  could  baye  acted  othertrise?  I  know 
yety  well  that  bis  genius,  which  migbt  recommend  him 
to  another  woman,  is  yiewed  by  your  mother  with  more 
than  apprehension.  It  is  true  that  a  nan  of  bis  ex« 
quisite  sensibility  requires  Sympathie«  as  refined  to 
eommand  bis  iiatdre.   It  is  oo  common  mind  that  could 
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maintain  its  hold  over  Cadurcis^  and  his  spirit  could 
not  yield  but  to  rare  and  transcendent  qualities.  He 
found  them,  Venetia,  he  found  them  in  her  whom  he 
had  known  longest  and  most  intimatelj,  and  loved 
firom  his  boyhood.  Talk  of .  constancj,  indeed!  who 
has  been  so  constant  as  mj  cousin?  No,  Venetia,  yon 
may  think  fit  to  bow  to  the  feelings  of  your  mother, 
and  it  would  be  impertinence  in  me  to  doubt  for  an 
instant  the  propriety  of  your  conduct:  I  do  not  doubt 
it;  I  admire  it;  I  admire  you,  and  everything  you  have 
done;  none  can  view  your  behaviour  throughout  all 
these  painful  transactions  with  more  admiration,  I  might 
even  say  with  more  reverenpe,  tiban  myself;  but,  Ve- 
netia, you  never  can  persuade  me,  you  have  never  at- 
tempted  to  persuade  me,  that  you  yourself  are  in- 
eredulous  of  the  strength  and  permanency  of  my  cousin's 
love." 

"Ah!  George,  you  axe  our  firiend!"  said  Venetia,  a 
tear  stealing  down  her  cheek.  "But,  indeed,  we  mußt 
not  talk  of  these  things.  As  for  myself,  I  think  not  of 
happiness.  I  am  certain  I  am  not  bom  to  be  happy. 
I  wish  only  to  live  calmly;  contentedly,  I  would  say; 
but  that,  perhaps,  is  too  much.  My  feelings  have  been 
so  harrowed,  my  mind  so  harassed,  during  these  last 
few  years,  and  so  many  causes  of  pain  and  misery 
seem  ever  hovering  round  my  existence,  that  I  do  as- 
sure  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  grown  old  beföre  my 
time.  Ah!  you  may  smile,  Greorge,  but  my  heart  is 
heayy;  it  is  indeed." 

"I  wish  I  could  lighten  it,"  said  Captain  Cadnrcis. 
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"I  fear  I  am  somewhat  selfish  in  wishing  you  to  many 
my  cousin,  for  then  you  know  I  shonld  have  a  per- 
manent and  authentic  claim  to  your  regard.  Bnt  no 
one,  at  least  I  think  so,  can  feel  more  deeply  inr 
terested  in  your  welfare  than  I  do.  I  never  knew  any 
one  like  you,  and  I  always  teil  Gadurcis  so,  and  that 
I  tfaiuk  makes  him  worse,  but  I^cannot  help  if 

Venetia  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  sim- 
plicity  of  this  confession. 

"Well,"  continued  her  companion,  "  everything,  after 
all,  is  for  the  best  You  and  Plantagenet  are  both  very 
young;  I  live  in  hopes  that  I  shall  yet  see  you  Lady 
Gadurcis." 

Venetia  shook  her  head,  but  was  not  sorry  that 
their  somewhat  melancholy  conversation  should  end  in 
a  livelier  vein.     So  they  entered  the  villa. 

The  hour  of  parting  was  painful;  and  the  natural 
gaiety  of  Gaptain  Gadurcis  deserted  him.  He  had  be- 
come  greatly  attached  to  the  Herberts.  Without  any 
female  relatives  of  his  own,  their  former  indmacy  and 
probable  connection  with  his  cousin  had  taught  him  to 
look  upon  them  in  some  degree  in  the  light  of  kindred. 
He  had  originally  indeed  become  acquainted  with  them 
in  all  the  blaze  of  London  society,  not  very  calculated 
to  bring  out  the  softer  tints  and  more  subdued  tones 
of  cur  character,  but  even  then  the  dignified  grace  of 
Lady  Annabel  and  the  radiant  beauty  of  Venetia,  had 
captivated  him,  and  he  had  cultivated  their  society 
with  assiduity  and  extreme  pleasure.  The  grand  crisis 
of  his  cousin's  fortunes  had  enabled  him  to  become  in- 

Venelia.  //.  .    9      • 
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timate  with  the  more  secret  and  serions  qualities  of 
Yenetia,  .and  from  that  moment  he  had  taken  the  deepest 
interest  in  eveiythmg  connected  with  her.  His  happy 
and  unexpected  meeting  in  Italy  had  completed  the 
spell;  and  now  that  he  was  ahout  to  leave  them,  nn- 
certain  even  if  they  should  ever  meet  again,  his  soft 
heart  tremhled,  and  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
tears  as  he  pressed  their  hands,  and  hade  them  his 
sincere  adieus. 

The  moon  had  risen  ere  he  entered  his  boat,  and 
flung  a  rippling  line  of  glittering  light  on  the  bosom 
of  the  lake.  The  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  save  a  few 
thin  fleecy  vaponrs  that  hovered  over  the  azure  brow 
of  a  distant  moontain.  The  shores  of  the  lake  were 
suffosed  with  the  serene  effulgence,  and  every  object 
was  so  distinct,  that  the  eye  was  pained  by  the  lights 
of  the  villages,  that  every  instant  became  more 
numerous  and  vivid.  Thö  bell  of  a  small  chapel  on 
the  opposite  shore,  and  the  distant  chant  of  some  fisher* 
men  still  working  at  their  nets,  were  the  only  sonnds 
that  broke  the  silence  which  they  did  not  disturb.  Be- 
clined  in  his  boat,  George  Cadurcis  watched  the  vanish- 
ing  villa  of  the  Herberts,  until  the  light  in  the  principal 
Chamber  was  the  only  sign  that  assured  him  of  its  site. 
That  Chamber  held  Venetia;  the  unhappy  Venetia!  He 
covered  his  face  with  his  band  when  even  the  light  of 
her  Chamber  vanished,  and,  füll  of  thoughts  tender  and 
disconsolate,  he  at  length  arrived  at  Arona. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


PuBSUANT  to  tbeir  plans,  the  Herberts  left  the  Lagö 
Ifaggiore  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  proceeded 
by  gentle  joarnejs  to  the  Apennines.  Before  they 
crossed  this  barrier,  they  were  to  rest  awhile  in  one^  of 
the  Lombard  cities;  and  now  they  were  on  the  point 
of  reaching  Arquä,  which  Venetia  had  expressed  a 
streng  desh-e  to  vigii 

At  the  latter  part  of  the  last  Century,  the  race  of 
tonrists,  the  offspring  of  a  long  peace,  and  the  rapid 
fortunes  made  dnring  the  war",  did  not  exist  Tra- 
yelling  was  then  confined  to  the  aristocraey,  and  though 
the  English,  when  opportunity  offered,  have  ever  beeu 
a  restless  people,  the  gentle  bosom  of  the  Euganean 
Hills  was  then  rarely  distorbed  amid  its  green  and  se- 
qnestered  Valleys. 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  all  the  Italian  region,  fertile 
as  it  is  in  interesting  associations  and  picturesqae  beauty, 
a  Spot  that  tradition  and  nature  have  so  completely 
combined  to  hallo w,  as  the  last  residence  of  Petrarch. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  formed  for  the  retire- 
ment  of  a  pensive  and  poetic  spirit  It  recedes  from  the 
World  by  a  snccession  of  delicate  accHvities  clothed  with 
vineyards  and  orchards,  until,  winding  within  these 
hüls,  the  monntain  hamlet  is  at  length  discoyered,  en- 
closed  by  two  ridges  that  slope  towards  each  other, 
and  seem  to  shut  ont  all  the  passions  of  a  tronbled 
race.      The  houses  aie  scattered  at  intervals  on  the 
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steep  sides  of  these  summits,  and  on  a  little  knoll  is 
the  mansion  of  the  poet,  built  bj  himself,  and  com* 
xnanding  a  rieh  and  extensive  view,  that  ends  only 
müh.  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  His  tomb,  a  sai^ 
fiophagus  of  red  marble,  supported  by  pillaxs,  donbtlesB 
familiär  to  the  reader;  is  at  band;  and  placed  on  an 
elevated  site,  gives  a  solemn  impression  to  a  scene, 
of  which  the  character  would  otherwise  be  serenelj 
eheerM. 

Our  travellers  were  surprised  to  find  that  the 
bonse  of  the  poet  was  inhabited  hj  a  very  difierent 
tenant  &om  the  rustic  occupier  they  had  anticipated. 
They  heard  that  a  German  gentleman  had  within  the 
last  year  fixed  upon  it  as  the  residence  of  himself  and 
his  wife.  The  peasants  were  profuse  in  their  panegyiics 
of  this  visitor,'  whose  arrival  had  proved  quite  an  era 
in  the  histoiy  of  their  village.  According  to  them,  a 
kinder  and  more  charitable  gentleman  never  breathed; 
his  whole  life  was  spent  in  studying  Mid  contributing 
to  the  happiness  of  those  around  him.  The  sick,  the 
sorrowful,  and  the  needy,  -were  ever  sure  of  finding  a 
&iend  in  him,  and  merit  a  generous  patron.  From  him 
came  portions  to  the  portionless;  no  village  maiden 
aeed  despair  of  being  united  to  her  betrothed,  while 
he  could  assist  her;  and  at  his  own  cost  he  had  sent  to 
the  academy  of  Bologna,  a  youth  whom  his  father 
would  have  made  a  cowherd,  but  whom  nature  pire- 
disposed  to  be  a  painter.  Tie  inhabitants  believed 
this  benevolent  and  generous  person  was  a  physician, 
for  he  attended  the  sich,  prescribed  for  their  compl^ts, 
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and  had  once  even  performed  an  Operation  with  great 
success.  It  seemed,  that  since  Petrarcb  no  one  had  evet 
been  so  populär  at  Arquä  as  this  kind  Grerman.  Lady 
Annabel  and  Venetia  were  interested  with  the  animated 
narratives  of  the  ever-active  beneficence  of  this  good 
man,  and  Lady  Annabel  especially  regretted  that  bis 
absence  deprived  her  of  the  gratification  of  becoming 
acqiiainted  with  a  character  so  rare  and  so  inraluable. 
In  the  meantime,  they  availed  tbemselves  of  the  offer 
of  bis  servants  to  view  the  hou^e  of  Petrarcb,  for  their 
master  had  left  Orders,  that  bis  absence  shonld  never 
deprive  a  pilgrim  from  paying  bis  homage  to  the  shrine 
of  genius. 

The  house,  consisting  of  two  fioors,  had  recently 
been  repaired  by  the  present  oecupier.  It  was  simply 
furnished.  The  ground  floor  was  allotted  to  the  ser- 
vants.  The  npper  story  contained  five  rooms,  three 
of  which  were  of  good  size ,  and  two  closets.  In  one 
of  these  were  the  traditionary  chair  and  table  of  Pe- 
trareh, and  here,  according  to  their  guides,  the  master 
of  the  bouse  passed  a  great  portion  of  bis  time  in 
study,  to  which,  by  their  account,  he  seemed  devoted. 
The  adjoining  Chamber  was  bis  library;  its  Windows 
opened  on  a  balcony  looking  on  two  lofty  and  conical 
hills,  one  topped  with  a  convent,  while  the  valley  opened 
on  the  side  and  spread  into  a  calm  and  very  pleasant 
view.  Of  the  other  apartments,  one  served  as  a  saloon, 
but  there  was  nothing  in  it  remarkable,  except  an  ad- 
mirably  painted  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman,  which 
the  servant  informed  them  was  their  mistress. 
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"But  that  surely  is  not  a  Gennan  physiognomy?" 
Said  Lady  Annabel. 

"The  mistress  is  an  Italian/^  replied  the  servant. 

"She  is  very  handsome,  of  whatever  nation  she 
may.  be,"  replied  Lady  Annabel. 

"OhI  how  I  should  have  liked  to  bave  met  these 
*bappy  people,  manuna,^^  said  Venetia,  "for  bappy  they 
surely  must  be." 

"They  seem  to  be  good  people,"  said  Lady  Anna- 
bel. "It  really  lightened  my  heart  to  hear  of  all  this 
gentleman^s  kind  deeds." 

"Ahl  if  the  Signora  only  knew  the  master,^'  said 
their  guido,  "she  would  indeed  know  a  good  man." 

They  descended  to  the  garden,  which  certainly  was 
not  like  the  garden  of  their  villa;  it  had  been  but 
lately  a  wildemess  of  laureis,  but  there  were  evidences 
that  the  eye  and  band  of  taste  were  conunencing  its 
restoration  with  effect. 

"The  master  did  this,"  said  their  guide.  "He  will 
allow  no  one  to  work  in  the  garden  but  himself.  It  is 
a  week  since  he  went'to  Bologna,  to  see  our  Paulo. 
He  gained  a  prize  at  the  aeademy,  and  his  father 
begged  the  master  to  be  present  when  it  was  conferred 
on  him;  he  said  it  would  do  his  son  so  much  good! 
So  the  master  went,  though  it  is  the  only  time  he  has 
quitted  Qua  since  he  came  to  reside  here." 

"And  how  long  has  he  resided  here?"  inquired 
Venetia. 

"'Tis  the  second  autumn,"  said  the  guido,  "and  he 
came  in  the  spring.     If  the  Signora  would  only  wait, 


we  expect  the  master  home  to-nigbt  or  to-motrow,  and 
he  would  be  glad  to  see  her/^ 

"We  cannot  wait,  my  Mend,"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
rewarding  übe  guide;  "but  you  will  tbank  your  master 
in  onr  names,  for  the  kindness  we  have  experienced. 
Ton  are  all  happy  in  such  a  friend.** 

"I  must  write  my  name  in  Petrarcb's  bonse,"  said 
Venetia.  "Adienl  happy  Arqud.!  Adieu  I  happy  dwellers 
in  this  happy  valley!" 

CHAPTEB  IV. 

Just  as  Lady  Annabel  and  her  danghter  arrived  at 
Bovigo,  one  of  tbose  sudden  and  violent  stonns  tbat 
occasionally  occnr  at  the  termination  of  an  Italian 
autumn  raged  with  irresistible  fuiy.  The  wind  roared 
with  a  noise  that  overpowered  the  thunder;  then  came 
a  rattling  shower  of  hail,  with  stones  as  big  as  pigeons' 
eggs,  succe^ed  by  rain,  not  in  showers,  but  literally  in 
Cataracta.  The  only  thing  to  which  a  tempest  of  rain 
in  Italy  can  be  compared,  is  the  bnrsting  of  a  water* 
spout.  Yenetia  conld  scarcely  believe  that  this  could 
be  the  same '  day  of  which  the  golden  moming  had 
found  her  among  the  sunny  hills  of  Arqu4.  This  un- 
expected  vicissitude  induced  Lady  Annabel  to  alter 
her  plana,  and  she  resolved  to  rest  at  Eovigo,  where 
she  was  glad  to  find  that  they  could  be  sheltered  in  a 
commodious  inn. 

The  building  had  originally  been  a  palace,  and  in  its 
halls  and  galleries,  and  the  vast  octagonal  Vestibüle  on 
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which  the  principal  apartmenU  opeued,  it  retained 
many  noble  indications  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  waa 
formerly  desüned.  At  present,  a  lazj  innkeeper  who 
did  nothing;  his  bustling  wife,  who  seemed  equally  at 
home  in  the  saloon,  tlie  kitchen,  and  even  the  stable; 
and  a  solitary  waiter,  were  the  only  inmates,  except 
the  Herberts,  and  a  travelling  party,  who  had  arrived 
shortly  after  them,  and  who,  like  them,  had  been 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  seek  refuge  at  a  place 
where  otherwise  they  had  not  intended  to  remain. 

A  blazing  ßie  of  pine  wood  soon  gave  cheerfulness 
to  the  vast  and  sbmewhat  desolate  apartment  into 
which  our  friends  had  been  ushered;  their  sleeping- 
room  was  adjoining,  but  separated.  In  spite  of  the 
lamentations  of  Pauncefort,  who  had  been  drenched  to 
the  skin,  and  who  required  much  more  waiting  upon 
than  her  mistress,  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  at  length 
produced  some  degree  of  comfort.  They  drew  the 
table  near  the  fire;  they  ensconced  themselves  behind 
an  old  screen;  and,  producing  their  books  and  work 
notwithstanding  the  tempest  they  contrived  to  domes- 
ticate  themselves  at  Hovigo. 

^*I  cannot  help  thinking  of  Arqu4  and  its  Lappy 
tenants,  mamma,''  said  Venetia. 

"And  yet  perhaps  they  may  have  their  Beeret 
sorrows,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "I  know  not  why,  I 
always  associate  seclusion  with  unhappiness/* 

Venetia  remembered  Cherbury.  Their  life  at 
Cherbury  was  like  the  life  of  the  German  at  Axqu^.  A 
Chance  visitpr  to  Cherbury  in  their  absence,   viewing 
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th«  beauti^l  r«sidence  and  the  fair  domain,  and  listen- 
ing  to  the  tales  vhicli  ihej  well  might  hear  of  all  her 
mother's  grace  and  goodness,  might  perhaps  too  envy 
its  happy  occupiers.  But  were  they  happy?  Had  they 
no  secret  sorrows?  Was  their  seclusion  associated  with 
unhappiness?  These  were  reflections  that  madeVenetia 
grave ;  bat  she  opened  her  Journal,  and,  describing  the 
adventores  and  feelings  of  the  morning,  she  dissipated 
some  moamful  reminiscences. 

The  storm  still  raged,  Venetia  had  quitted  the 
saloon  in  which  her  mother  and  herseif  had  been  sit- 
ting,  and  had  repaired  to  the  adjoining  Chamber  to 
fetch  a  book.  The  door  of  this  room  opened,  as  all 
the  other  entrances  of  the  difiPerent  apartments,  on  to 
the  octagonal  vestibule.  Just  as  she  was  quitting  the 
room,  and  about  to  retum  to  her  mother,  the  door  of 
the  opposite  Chamber  opened,  and  there  came  forward 
a  gentleman  in  a  Venetian  dress  of  black  velvet.  His 
stature  was  considerably  above  the  middle  height, 
though  his  figure,  which  was  remarkably  slender,  was 
bowed  —  not  by  years  certainly,  for  his  countenance, 
though  singularly  emaciated,  still  retained  traces  of 
youth.  His  hair,  which  he  wore  very  long,  descended 
over  his  Shoulders,  and  must  originally  have  been  of  a 
light  golden  colour,  but  now  was  severely  touched  with 
grey.  His  countenance  was  very  pallid,  so  colourless 
indeed  that  its  aspect  was  almost  unearthly;  but  his 
large  blue  eyes,  that  were  deeply  set  in  his  m^jestie 
brow,  still  glittered  with  fire,  and  their  expression  alone 
gave  hfe.  to  a  visage,  which,  though   beautiful  in  its 
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outline,  from  its  faded  and  attenuated  cbaracter  seemed 
rather  tbe  coontenance  of  a  corpse  than  of  a  breathing 
being. 

The  glance  of  tbe  stranger  caugbt  tbat  of  Venetia, 
and  seemed  to  fascinate  ber.  She  suddenlj-  became 
motionless;  wildly  sbe  stared  at  tbe  stranger,  wbo,  in 
bis  tum,  seemed  arrested  in  bis  progress,  and  stood 
still  as  a  statue,  witb  bis  ejes  fixed  witb  absorbing 
interest  on  tbe  beautiful  apparition  before  bim.  Au 
expression  of  perplexitj  and  pain  flitted  over  tbe 
amazed  features  of  Venetia;  and  tben  it  seemed  tbat, 
by  some  almost  supematoral  effort,  confusion  amount- 
ing  to  stupefaction  suddenly  brigbtened  and  expanded 
into  keen  and  overwbelming  intelligence.  Exclaiming 
in  a  £renzied  tone,  "My^  fatberl"  Venetia  sprang 
forward,  and  feil  senseless  on  tbe  stranger^s  breast. 

Sucb,  after  so  mucb  mystery,  so  many  aspirations, 
so  mucb  anxiety,  and  so  mucb  suffering,  sucb  was  tbe 
first  meeting  of  Venetia  Herbert  witb  ber  fatber! 

Marmion  Herbert,  bimself  trembling  and  speecbless, 
bore  tbe  apparently  lifeless  Venetia  into  bis  apartment 
Not  permitting  ber  for  a  moment  to  quit  bis  embrace, 
be  seated  bimself,  and  gazed  silently  on  tbe  inanimate 
and  unknown  form  be  beld  so  strangely  witbin  bis 
arms.  Tbose  lips,  now  closed  as  if  in  deatb,  bad 
uttered  bowever  one  word  wbicb  tbrilled  to  bis  heart, 
and  still  ecboed,  like  a  supernatural  annunciation,  witbin 
bis  ear.  He  examined  witb  an  eye  of  agitated  scrutiny 
tbe  fair  features  no  longer  sensible  of  bis  presence.  He 
gazed  upon  tbat  transparent  brow,  as  if  be  would  read 
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some  Beeret  in  its  pelludd  yeins;  and  touched  those 
long  locks  of  golden  hair,  with  a  trembling  finger,  that 
seemed  to  be  wildly  seeking  for  some  vagae  and  mira- 
cidoas  proof  of  inexpressible  identity.  Tbe  fair  Crea- 
tore had  called  him  ^^Father.^'  His  dreaming  reveries 
bad  never  pictured  a  being  half  so  beautifall  Sbe 
ealled  bim  'Tatberl''  The  word  had  touched  his 
brain,  as  lightning  cuts  a  tree.  He  looked  around  him 
with  a  distracted  air,  then  gazed  on  tbe  tranced  form 
he  beld  with  a  glance  which  would  have  penetrated 
her  soul,  and  murmured  nnconsciously  tbe  wild  word 
ehe  had  uttered.  Sbe  called  him  "Fatherr'  He  dared 
not  think  wbo  sbe  might  be.  His  thonghts  were 
Wandering  in  a  distant  land;  visions  of  another  life, 
another  conntry,  rose  before  him,  troubled  and  obscnre. 
Baffled  aspirations,  and  hopes  blighted  in  tbe  bnd,  and 
tbe  cherished  secrets  of  his  lom  existence,  clustered 
like  clouds  upon  his  perplexed,  jet  cteative,  brain.  Sbe 
called  him  *^Father!^'  It  was  a  word  to  make  him 
mad.  "Father!'^  Tbis  beautifal  being  had  called  him 
"Father,"  and  seemed  to  baye  expired,  as  it  were, 
in  the  irresistible  expression.  His  heart  jeamed  to 
her;  he  had  met  her  embrace  with  an  inexplicable 
sympathy;  her  devotion  had  seemed,  as  it  were,  her 
duty  and  his  right  Yet  wbo  was  sbe?  He  was  a 
father.  It  was  a  fact  —  a  fact  alike  fall  of  Bolace  and 
mortification  —  tbe  consciousness  of  which  never  de- 
serted  him.  But  he  was  the  father  of  an  unknown 
child  —  to  him  the  child  of  his'poetic  dreams,  rather 
than   hir  realify.     And  now  there  came  tbis  radiant 
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creature,  and  called  him  ^^Father!'*  Was  lie  awakej 
and  in  tke  harsh  bnsy  world;  or  was  it  tHe  apparition 
of  an  over  excited  Imagination,  brooding  too  eonstantly 
on  one  fond  idea,  on  which  he  now  gazed  so  fixedly? 
Was  this  some  spirit?  Would  tliat  ehe  would  speak 
again!  Would  that  tbose  sealed  lips  would  part  and 
ntter  but  one  word  —  would  but  again  call  him  "Father," 
and  he  asked  no  more  I 

"Fatherl"  —  to  be  called  "Father"  by  one  whom 
he  could  not  name ,  by  one  over  whom  he  mused  in 
solitude,  by  one  to  whom  he  had  poured  forth  all  the 
passion  of  bis  desolate  soul;  to  be  called  "Father"  by 
this  being  was  the  aspiring  seci^t  of  his  life.  He  had 
painted  her  to  liimself  in  his  loneliness,  he  had  conjured 
up  dreams  of  ineffable  loveliness ,  and  ^  inexpressible 
love;  he  had  led  with  her  an  imaginary  Jife  of  thrilling 
tendemess;  he  had  indulged  in  a  delicious  fancy  of 
mutual  interchange  of  the  most  exquisite  offices  of  our 
nature;  and  then,  when  he  had  sometimes  looked 
around  him,  and  found  no  daughter  there,  no  beaming 
eomitenance  of  purity  to  greet  him  with  its  constant 
.  smile,  and  receive  the  quick  and  ceaseless  tribnte  of 
his  vigilant  äfFection,  the  tears  had  stolen  down  his 
lately-excited  features,  all  the  qonsoling  beauty  of  his 
visions  had  vanished  into  air,  he  had  feit  the  deep  curse 
of  his  desolation,  and  had  anathematised  the  cunning 
brain  that  made  his  misery  a  thousand-fold  keener 
by  the  mockery  of  its  transporting  illusions. 

And  now  there  came  this  transcendent  creature, 
with  a  form  more  glowing  than  all  his  dreams;  a  voice 
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more  müflical  than  a  seraphic  clioruB,  thotigh  it  had 
uttered  but  one  thrilling  word:  there  came  this  iLran- 
scendeut  ereature,  beaming  with  grace,  beautj,  and 
love,  and  had  fallen  upon  bis  heart,  and  called  bim 
"Fatberl" 

Herbert  looked  up  to  beaven  as  if  waiting  for  some 
fresh  miracle  to  tenninate  tbe  barrowing  suspense  of 
bis  tortured  mind;  Herbert  looked  down  upon  bis 
mjsteriouB  companion^  tbe  rose  was  gradually  retoming 
to  ber  cbeelc,  ber  Ups  seemed  to  tremble  witb  reviving 
breatb.  Tbere  was  only  one  word  more  stränge  to  bis 
ear  tban  tbat  wbicb  sbe  bad  uttered,  bat  an  irresistiUe 
Impulse  sent  forth  tbe  sound. 

"Venetia!"  be  exclaimed. 

Tbe  eyes  of  tbe  maiden  slowly  opened;  sbe  stared 
around  ber  with  a'vague  glance  of  perplexity,  not  un-^ 
mingled  with  pain;  sbe  looked  up;  sbe  caugbt  tbe  rapt 
gaze  of  ber  fatber,  bending  over  ber  witb  fondness  yet 
witb  fear;  bis  lips  moved,  for  a  moment  they  re^sed 
to  articulate,  yet  at  length  they  again  uttered  —  "Ve- 
netia!"  And  tbe  only  response  sbe  made  was  to  cling 
to  bim  witb  neryous  energy,  and  bide  ber  face  in  bis 
bosom. 

Herbert  pressed  her  to  bis  beart.  Yet  even  now 
}ke  besitated  to  credit  tbe  incredible  union.  Again  be 
called  ber  by  ber  name,  but  added  witb  rislDg  confr- 
dence,  "My  Venetia!" 

"Tour  cbild,  your  cbild,"  sbe  murmured.  "Tour 
own  Venetia." 

He  pressed  bis  lips  to  hers;  be  breatbed  over  her 
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a  Aoasaad  blessings;  ehe  feit   his  tears  trickling  oii 
her  neck. 

At  length  Yenetia  looked  up  and  sighed;  she  was 
exhausted  hy  the  violence  of  her  emotion:  her  father 
relaxed  his  grasp  with  infinite  tenderness,  watching  her 
with  delicate  solicitude;  she  leaned  her  arm  npon  his 
Shoulder  with  downcast  eyes. 

Herbert  gentlj  took  her  disengaged  hand,  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips.  ^^I  am  as  in-  a  dream/^  mur- 
mm*ed  Venetia. 

"The  daughter  of  my  heart  has  fonnd  her  sire," 
Said  Herbert  in  an  impassioned  voice.  "The  father 
who  has  long  lived  npon  her  fancied  image;  the  father, 
I  fear,  she  has  been  bred  up  to  hate." 

"OhI  no,  no,"  said  Venetia,  speaking  rapidly  and 
with  a  slight  shiver,  *^not  hate;  it  was  a  secret,  his 
name  was  never  mentioned;  it  was  unknown." 

"A  secret!  My  existence  a  secret  from  my  child, 
my  beautiful,  fond  child!"  exclaimed  Herbert  in  a  tone 
even  more  desolate  than  bitter.  "Why  did  they  not  let 
you  at  least  hate  mel" 

"My  father!"  said  Venetia,  in  a  firmer  voice,  and 
with  retuming  animation,  yet  gazing  around  her  with, 
a  still  distracted  air.  "Am  I  with  my  father?  The 
douds  clear  from  my  brain.  I  remember  that  we  met, 
Where  was  it?  Was  it  at  Arquä?  In  the  garden?  I 
am  with  my  father!'*  she  continued  in  a  rapid  tone,  and 
with  a  wild  smile.  "Oh!  let  me  look  on  him!"  and  she 
tumed  round,  and  gazed  upon  Herbert  with  a  serious 
scrutiny.     "Are  you  my  father?"  she  continued,  in  a 
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still,  srnaU  voice.  "Tour  hair  bas  grown  grey  sinoe 
last  I  saw  jou;  it  was  golden  then,  like  rnine.  I  know 
yon  are  inj  father/*  sfae  added,  after  a  pause,  and  in  a 
tone  almost  of  gaiety.  "You  cannot  deceive  me.  I 
know  your  name.  They  did  not  teil  it  me;  I  found  it 
out  myself,  but  it  made  me  very  ill,  very;  and  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  been  quite  well  since.  You  are 
Marmion  Herbert.  My  mother  had  a  dog  called  Mar- 
niion,  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  but  I  did  not  know  I 
had  a  father  tben." 

"Venetia!"  exclaimed  Herbert,  with  Streaming  eyes, 
as  be  listened  witb  anguish  to  these  incoherent  sen- 
tences.     "My  Venetia  loves  me!" 

"Oh!  sbe  always  loved  you,"  replied  Venetia;  "al- 
ways,  always.  Before  sbe  knew  her  fether  she  loved 
him.  I  dare  say  you  think  I  do  not  love  you,  because 
I  am  not  used  to  speak  to  a  father.  Everything  must 
be  leamt,  you  know,"  she  said,  with  a  faint,  sad  smile; 
"and  then  it  was  so  sudden!  I  do  not  think  my  mother 
knows  it  yet  And  after  all,  though  I  found  you  out  in 
a  moment,  still,  I  know  not  why,  I  thought  it  was  a 
picture.  But  I  read  your  verses,  and  I  knew  them  by 
heart  at  once;  but  now  my  memory  has  wom  out,  for 
I  am  ill,  and  everything  has  gone  cross  with  me.  And 
all  because  my  father  wrote  me  verses.  'Tis  very 
Strange,  is  not  it?" 

"Sweet  lamb  of  my  affections,"  exclaimed  Herbert 
to  himself,  "I  fear  me  much  this  sudden  meeting  with 
one  £rom  whose  bosom  you  ought  never  to  have  been 
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esü'anged,  bas  been  for  the  moment  too  great  a  trial 
for  this  delicate  brain." 

"I  will  not  teil  my  motber,"  said  Venetia;  "ßbe  will 
be  angry.*' 

"Your.  motber,  darling,  where  is  your  mother?"  said 
Herbert,  looking,  if  possible,  paler  than  be  was  wont 

"Sbe  was  at  Arquä  with  me,  and  on  tbe  lake  for 
montbs,  but  wbere  we  are  now,  I  cannot  say.  If  I 
could  only  remember  wbere  we  are  now,"  sbe  added 
witb  earnestness,  and  witb  a  struggle  ta  collect  berself, 
"I  sbould  know  everytbing." 

"Tbis  is  Rovigo,  my  cbild,  tbe  inn  of  Rovigo.  Yon 
are  travelling  witb  your  motber.     Is  it  not  so?" 

"Tes!  and  we  came  tbis  moming,  and  it  rained. 
Kow  I  know  everytbing,"  said  Venetia,  witb  an  ani- 
mated  and  even  cbeerful  air. 

"And  we  met  in  tbe  vestibule,  my  sweet,"  continued 
Herbert,  in  a  sootbing  voice;  "we  came  out  of  opposite 
cbambers,  and  you  knew  me;  my  Venetia  knew  me. 
Try  to  teil  me,  my  darling,"  be  added,  in  a  tone  of 
coaxing  fondness,  "try  to  remember  bow  Venetia  knew 
ber  fatber." 

"He  was  so  like  bis  picture  at  Cberbury,"  replied 
Venetia. 

"Cberbury!"  exclaimed  Herbert,  witb  a  deep-drawn 
sigb. 

"Only  yoxir  bair  bas  grown  grey,  dear  fatber;  but 
it  is  fong,  quite  as  long  as  in  your  picture." 

"Her  dog  called  Marmion!"   murmured  Herbert  to 
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himself,  "and  my  portrait,  too!  Ton  s»w  yoür  faüier'ß 
Portrait,  then,  every  day,  love?" 

"Oh,  no!"  Said  Venetia,  shaking  her  head,  "only 
once,  only  once.  And  I  never  told  mamma.  It  waÄ 
where  na  one  could  go,  bat  I  went  there  one  day.  It 
was  in  a  room  that  no  one  ever  entered  except  mamma, 
but  I  entered  it.  I  stole  the  key,  and  had  a  feyer,  and 
in  my  fever  I  confessed  all.  But  I  never  knew  it. 
Mamma  never  told  me  I  confessed  it,  ontil  many,  many 
years  afterwards.  It  was  the  first,  the  only  time  she 
ever  mentioned  to  me  yonr  name,  my  father." 

"And  she  told  you  to  shtm  me,  to  hate  m«?  She 
told  you  I  was  a  villian,  a  profligate,  a  d^non?  eh? 
eh?.   Was  it  not  so,  Venetia?" 

"She  told  me  that  you  had  broken  her  heart,^'  said 
Yenetia;  "and  she  prayed  to  God  that  her  child  might 
not  be  so  miserable." 

"Oh!  myVenetia,"  exclaimed  Herbert,  pressing  hef 
to  bis  breast,  and  in  a  voice  stifled  with  emotion,  "I 
feel,  now,  we  might  have  been  happy!" 

In  the  meantime,  the  prolonged  absence  of  her 
danghter  surprised  Lady  Annabel.  At  length  she  rose, 
and  walked  into  their  adjoining  apartment,  but  to  her 
surprise  Venetia  was  not  there.  Retuming  to  her  sar 
loon,  she  found  Pauncefort  and  the  waiter  arranging 
the  table  for  dinner. 

"Where  is  Miss  Herbert,  Pauncefort?"  inquired 
Lady  Annabel. 

"I  am  ßure,  my  lady,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  no 
doubt  she  is  in  the  other  room." 

Venetia.   IL  10 
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"She  is  not  ther^,  for  I  have  just  quitted  it,"  re- 
plied  Lady  Annabel.  "How  very  stränge!  You  have 
not  Seen  Äe  Signora?'^  inquired  Lady  Annabel,  o£  the 
waiter. 

*^  The  Signora  is  in  the  room  with  the  gentleman." 

"The  GenÜemanl"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel.  "Teil 
me,  good  man,  what  do  you  mean?  I  am  inquiring 
for  my  daughter/' 

"I  know  well  the  Signora  is  talking  of  her  daugh- 
ter,"  replied  the  waiter. 

"But  do  you  know  my  danghter  by  sight?  Surely. 
you  must  mean  some  one  eise/' 

"Do  I  know  the  Signora's  daughter!'*  said  the 
waiter.  "The  beautiftil  young  lady,  with  hair^like 
Santa  Marguerita,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity! 
I  teil  the  Signora,  I  saw  her  carried  into  numero  4,  in 
the  arms  of  the  Signor  Forestiere,  who  arrived  ihis 
moming.*' 

"Yenetia  is  ill,'*  said  Lady  AnnabeL  "Show  me  to 
the  room,  my  feiend." 

Lady  Annabel  accordingly,  with  a  hurried  step, 
foUowing  her  guido,  quitted  the  Chamber.  Pauncefort 
remained  fixed  to  the  earth,  the  very  picture  of  per^ 
plexiiy.  , 

"Well,  to  be  sure!"  she  exclaimed,  "was  anything 
ever  so  stränge!  Li  the  arms  of  Signor  Foreslierel 
Forestiere!  An  English  name.  There  is  no  person  of 
the  name  of  Forest  that  I  know.  And  in  his  arms, 
too !  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  was  my  lord  after  alL 
Well,  I  should  be  glad  if  he  were  to  come  to  light 
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«gain,  for,  after  all,  mj  ladj  maj  say  what  ehe  likes, 
but  if  Miss  Venetia  don't  many  Lord  Cadnrds,  I  mufit 
say  mamage»  were  uever  made  in  heavenl'* 
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Thb  waiter  threw  open  the  door  of  Mr.  Herbert^s 
Chamber,  and  Lady  Annabel  swept  in  with  a  majesty 
she  generally  assnmed  when  about  to  meet  stprangera. 
The  first  tÜng  she  beheld  was  her  dai^ghter  in  the 
arms  of  a  man,  whose  head  was  bent,  and  who  was 
embracing  her,  '  Notwithstanding  this  astounding  spec- 
tacle,  Lady  Annabel  neither  started  nor  screamed;  she 
only.said  in  an  aadible  tone,  and  one  rather  expressing 
astonishment  than  agitation,  ^^ Venetia!" 

Immediately  the  stranger  looked  up ,  and  Lady  An- 
nabel beheld  her  husbandl 

She  was  rooted  to  the  earih.  She  tumed  deadly 
pale;  for  a  moment  her  countenance  expressed  only 
terror,  but  the  terror  quickly  changed  into  ayersion, 
Snddenly  she  mshed  forward,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
in  which  decision  conquered  dismay,  "Eestore  me  my 
childl" 

The  moment  Herbert  had  recognised  his  wife,  he 
had  dexterously  disengaged  himself  from  the  grasp  öf 
Yenetia,  whom  he  left  on  the  chair,  and  meeting  Lady 
Annabel  with  extended  arms,  that  seemed  to  deprecate 
her  wrath,  he  said,  "I  seek  not  to  deprive  you  of  her; 
she  is  yoors  and  she  is  woiiihy  of  you;  bul;  respect  for 
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a  few  moments  the  feelings  of  a  fatber  who  has  met  liis 
only  child  in  a  manner  so  unforeseen." 

The  presence  of  her  mother  inetantaneoiislj  restored 
Yenetia  to  herseif.  Her  mind  was  in  a  moment  cleared 
and  settled.  Her  past  and  peculiar  life,  and  all  its  in- 
cidents,  recurred  tp  her  with  their  accnstomed  order, 
vividness,  and  tmth.  She  thoroughly  comprehended 
her  present  Situation.  Actuated  by  long-cherished  feel- 
ings and  the  necessity  of  the  oocasion,  she  rose  aad 
threw  herseif  at  her  mother's  feet  and  exclaimed,  ^*0! 
mother,  he  is  my  father,  love  him!*^'     ' 

Lady  Annabel  stood  with  an  averted  countenance, 
Yenetia  clinging  to  her  hand,  which  she  had  caught 
when  she  roshed  forward,  and  which  now  feil  passive 
by  Lady  Annabel's  side,  giving  no  sign,  by  any. pres- 
sure or  motion,  of  the  slightest  sympathy  with  hßt 
tlanghter,  or  feeling  for  the  stränge  and  agonising  Situa- 
tion in  which  they  were  both  placed. 

^'Annabel ,^'  said  Herbert,  in  a  voice  that  trembled, 
Üiough  the  Speaker  stmggled  to  appear  calm,  **be 
charitable!  I  have  never  intnided  upon  your  priva<yy; 
I  will  not  now  outrage  it.  Acddent  or  some  diviner 
motiTe  has  brought  us  together  this  day.  If  you  will 
not  treat  me  with  kindness',  look  not  upon  me  witb 
aversion  before  our  child." 

Still  she  was  silent  and  motionless,  her  connt^ia&ee 
hidden  from  her  husband  and  her  daughteir,  but  her 
erect  and  haughty  form  betok^ng  her  inexorable 
mind.  "Annabel,"  said  Herbert,  who  had  now  with- 
drawn  to  some  distance,   and  leant  against  a  pillar, 
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''will  not  tben  nearlj  twenty  jears  o£  desolation  pur- 
chase  one  moment  of  intercourse!  I  bave  injured  you. 
.  Be  it  so.  This  is  not  the  moment  I  will  defend  myself. 
Bat  bare  I  not  suffered?  Is  not  this  meeting  a  punbh- 
ment  deeper  even  than  yonr  rengeance  could  devise? 
Is  it  nothing  to  behold  this  beautiful  obild,  and  feel 
that  sbe  is  only  yours?  Annabel,  look  on  me,  look 
on  me  only  one  moment!  My  frame  is  bowed,  my  bair 
iß  S^^Jj  ^7  beart  is  witbered ;  tbe  principle  of  existence 
waxes  faint  and  slaek  in  this  attenuated  frame.  I  am 
no  longer  tbat  Herbert  on  wbom  you  once  smiled,  bat 
a  man  stricken  witb  many  sorrows.  Tbe  odious  con- 
yiction  of  my  life  cannot  long  bannt  yon;  yet  a  little 
wbile,  and  my  memory  will  alone  remain.  Tbink  of 
this,  Annabel,  I  beseecb  you  tbink  of  it.  Ob!  believe 
me,  wben  tbe  speedy  bour  arrives  tbat  will  consign  me 
to  the  grave,  wbere  I  shall  at  least  find  peace,  it  will 
not  be  utterly  witbout  satisfaction  tbat  you  will  re« 
member  tbat  we  met  if  even  by  accident,  and  parted 
at  least  not  witb  barsbness!" 

'^Motber,  dea^estmotber!^'  murmuredVenetia, ''speak 
to  bim,  look  on  bim!^^ 

'' Venetia,"  said  her  motber,  witbout  tuming  her  bead, 
but  in  a  calm,  firm  tone,  '^your  father  bas  seen  you,  bas 
conversed  witb  you.  Betwe^i  your  father  and  myself 
tbdre  can  be  notbing  to  communicate,  eitber  of  fietet  or 
feeling.     Now  let  us  depart" 

"No,  no,  not  depart!^'  said  Venetia  franticly.  "Ton 
did  not  say  depart,  dear  motber!  I  cannot  go/^  she 
added  in  a  low  and  half  hysterical  yoice. 
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"Desert  me  tiien,"  said  the  mother.   "A  fitdng  con-  ^ 

seqnence  of  joxxr  private  Communications  with  your 
father,"  she  added  in  a  tone  of  bitter  scorn;  and  Lady 
Annabel  moved  to  depart,  but  Yenetia,  still  kneeling^ 
elung  to  Her  convulsively. 

"Mother,  mother,  you  shall  not  go;  you  shall  not 
leave  me;  we  will  neverpart,  mother,*'  continued  Vene- 
tia,  in  a  tone  almost  of  violence,  as  she  perceived  h«r 
mother  give  no  indication  of  yielding  to  her  wish* 
"Are  my  feelings  then  nothing?"   she  then  exclaimed.  , 

**Is  this  your  sense  of  my  fidelity?  Am  I  for  ever  to 
be  a  victim?"  She  loosened  her  hold  of  her  mother's 
band,  her  mother  moved  on,  Venetia  feil  npon  her 
forehead  and  nttered  a  faint  scream.  The  he^rt  of 
Lady  Annabel  relented  when  she  fancied  her  danghter 
snffered  physical  pain,  however  slight;  she  hesitated, 
she  tnmed,  she  hastened  to  her  child;  her  husband  had 
simultaneously  advanced;  in  the  rapid  movement  and 
contoion  her  band  touched  that  of  Herbert.  \ 

"I   yield   her   to    you,    Annabel,"    said  Herbert,  j 

placing  Yenetia  in  her  mother's  arms.     "You  mistake  | 

me,  as  yon  have  often  mistaken  me,  if  you  think  I  seek  ^ 

to  practise  on  the  feelings  of  this  angelic  child.     She  " 
is  yours;  may  she  compensate  you  for  the  misery  1 
bave  caused  you,  but  never  sought  to  occasion!"  i 

"1  am  not  hurt,  dear  mother,"  said  Yenetia,  as  her 
mother  tenderly  examined  her  forehead.  "Dear,  dear 
mother,  why  did  you  reproach  me?" 

"Forget  it,"  said  Lady  Annabel,  in  a  soffened 
tone;  "for  indeed  you  are  irreproachable." 
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"O!  Annabel,"  said  Herbert,  "may  not  this  child 
be  Bome  atonement  —  this  child,  of  whom  I  solemnlj 
declare  I  wonld  not  depiive  jou,  though  I  would  will- 
inglj  forfeit  my  life  for  a  year  of  her  affection;  and 
your  —  your  safferance,*'  he  added. 

"  Molher  I  speak  to  him,"  said  Venetia,  with  her 
head  on  her  mother's  bosom,  who  still,  however,  re- 
mained  rigidly  standing.  Bat  Lady  Annabel  was 
silent. 

"Your  mother  was  ever  stem  and  cold,  Venetil^V 
said  Herbert,  the  bittemess  of  bis  heart  at  length  ex- 
pressing  itself. 

"Never,"  said  Venetia,  with  great  energy,  "never; 
yon  know  not  my  mother.  Was  she  stem  and  eold 
when  she  yisited  each  night  in  secret  your  portrait?*' 
said  Venetia,  looking  round  upon  her  astonished  father, 
with  her  bright  grey  eye.  "Was  she  stem  and  cold 
when  she  wept  over  your  poems  —  those  poems  whose 
chatacters  your  own  band  had  traced?  Was  she  stem 
and  cold  when  she  hung  a  withered  wreath  on  your 
bridal  bed,  the  bed  to  which  I  owe  my  miserable 
being?  Oh!  no,  my  father;  sad  was  the  hour  of  Sepa- 
ration for  my  mother  and  yourself.  It  may  have 
dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  eye,  and  shaded  your  locks 
with  prematnre  grey,  but  whatever  may  haye  been  its 
inscrutable  cause,  there  was  one  victim  of  that  dark 
hour,  less  thought  of  than  yourselves,  and  yet  a  greater 
sufierer  than  both,  the  being  in  whose  heart  you  im- 
planted  a£Pections  whose  unfulfiUed  tendemess  has 
made  that  wretched  thing  they  call  your  daughter." 
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^^Annabel!"  exclitimed  Herbert,  rapidly  advancing, 
with  an  imploring  gesiore,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of 
infinite  anguisb,  ^^Annabel,  Annaböl,  even  now  we  can 
be  bappyl" 

The  countenance  of  bis  wife  was  tronbled,  bnt  its 
fltem  expression  bad  disappeared^  The  long-concealed 
yet  at  lengtb  irrepressible  emotion  of  Venetia  bad 
toucbed  ber  beart.  In  tbe  conflict  of  afiPection  between 
tbe  Claims  of  ber  two  parents,  Lady  Annabel  bad  ob- 
served  witb  a  sentiment  of  sweet  emotion,  in  spite  of 
jtU  tbe  fearfulness  of  tbe  meeting,  tbat  Venetia  bad  not 
faltered  in  ber  devotion  to  ber  motber.  Tbe  mental 
tortare  of  ber  cbild  toucbed  ber  to  tbe  qnick.  In  tbe 
excitement  of  ber  anguisb,  Venetia  bad  expressed  a 
profoond  sentiment,  tbe  irresistible  trutb  of  wbicb  Lady 
Annabel  could  no  longer  witbstand.  Sbe  bad  too  long 
and  too  fondly  scbooled  berself  to  look  upon  tbe 
ontraged.wife  as  tbe  only  victim.  Tbere  was  tben,  at 
lengtb  it  appeared  to  tbis  stern-minded  woman,  anotber. 
Sbe  bad  laboured  in  tbe  flattering  delusion  tbat  tbe 
d:eyotion  of  a  motber^s  love  migbt  compensate  to  Vene- 
tia for  tbe  loss  of  tbat  other  parent,  wbicb  in  some  de- 
gree  Lady  Annabel  bad  occasioned  ber;  for  tbe  wortb- 
less  busband,  bad  sbe  cbosen  to  tolerate  tbe  degrading 
oonnection,  migbt  nevertbeless  bave  proved  a  tender 
fatber.  But  Nature,  it  seemed,  bad  sbronk  firom  tbe 
vain  effort  of  tbe  isplated  motber.  Tbe  seeds  of  affec- 
tion  for  tbe  fatber  of  ber  böing  were  mystically  im- 
planted  in  tbe  bosom  of  bis  cbild.  Lady  Annabel  re- 
called  tbe  barrowing  bours  tbat  tbis  attempt  by  ber 
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to  curb  and  control  the  nafnral  course  and  rising»  sym- 
pathies  of  filial  love  had  cost  her  child,  on  y^rhom  she 
had  so  vigilanüy  practiaed  it.  She  recalled  her  strangd 
aspirations,  her  inspired  curiosity,  her  brooding  reveries, 
h^  ütful  melancholy,  her  terrible  illness,  her  resigna- 
tion,  her  fidelity,  her  sacrifices  —  there  eaoie  across 
the  mind  of  Lady  Annabel  a  mortifying  conviction  jthat 
the  devotion  to  her  child,  on  wlych  she  had  so  rated 
herself^  might  after  all  only  prove  a  subtle  form  of 
profoond  selfishness-,  and  that  Yenetia,  instead  of  being 
the  idol  of  her  love,  might  eventually  be  the  roartyr 
of  her  pride.  And,  thinking  of  these  things,  she  wept. 
This  evidence  of  emotion,  which  in  such  a  spirit 
Herbert  knew  how  to  estimate,  emboldened  him  to  ad- 
yance^  he  feil  on  one  knee  before  her  and  her  daugh- 
ter;  gently  he  stole  her  band,  and  pressed  it  to  bis  lips. 
It  was  not  withdrawn,  and  Yenetia  laid  her  band  upon 
theirs,  and  would  have  bound  them  together  had  her 
mother  been  relentless.  It  seemed  to  Yenetia  that  she 
was  at  length  happy,  but  she  would  not  speak,  she 
would  not  disturb  the  still  and  silent  bliss  of  the  im- 
pending  reconciliation.  Was  it  then  indeed  at  band? 
In  truth,  the  deportment  of  Herbert  throughout  the 
whole  interview,  so  delicate,  so  subdued,  so  studiously 
avoiding  the  slightest  rivalry  with  bis  wife  in  the  affec- 
tions  of  their  ehild,  and  so  carefuUy  abstaining  from 
attempting  in  the  slightest  degree  to  control  the  feel- 
ings  of  Yenetia,  had  not  been  lost  upon  Lady  Annabel. 
And  when  she  thought  of  him,  so  changed  from  what 
he  had  been,  grey,  bent,  and  careworn,  with  all  the 
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Instre  that  bad  onoe  8o  faacmated  her,  faded,  and 
talking  of  that  impending  fate  which  his  wan  thongh 
Spiritual  conntenance  too  clearly  intimated,  her  heart 
melted. 

Suddenly  the  door  borst  open,  and  there  stalked 
into  the  room  a  woman  of  eminent  but  gracefol  statore, 
and  of  a  sovereign  and  voluptuoas  beanty.  Sbe  was 
habited  in  the  Vene^an  dress;  her  dark  eyes  glittered 
with  fire,  her  cheek  was  inflamed  with  no  amiable  emo- 
tion, and  her  long  black  hair  was  disordered  bj  the 
violence  of  her  gestore. 

"And  who  are  these?^'  she  exclaimed  in  a  shrill 
voice. 

All  started  —  Herbert  sprang  np  from  his  position 
with  a  glance  of  withering  rage.  Yenetia  was  per- 
plexed,  Lady  Annabel  looked  round,  and  recognised 
the  identical  face,  however  distorted  by  passion,  that 
she  had  admired  in  the  portrait  at  ArquiL 

"And  who  are  these?"  exclaimed  the  intruder,  ad- 
yancing.  "Perfidious  MarmionI  to  whom  do  you  dare 
to  kneel?" 

Lady  Annabel  drew  herseif  up  to  a  height  that 
seemed  to  look  down  even  upon  this  tall  stranger. 
The  expression  of  majestic  scom  that  she  cast  upon 
the  intruder  made  her,  in  spite  olall  her  violence  and 
excitement,  tremble  and  be  silent:  she  feit  cowed  she 
knew  not  why. 

"Come,  Venetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel  with  all  her 
usual  composure,  "let  me  save  my  daughter  at  least 
from  this  profanation." 
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'^Anxuibell"  said  Herbert,  rashing  alter  them,  ^^be 
charitable,  be  just!'*  He  foUowed  them  to  the  thresb- 
old  of  the  door;  Venetia  was  silent,  for  sbe  was 
alanned. 

"Adienl  Mannion!"  said  Lady  Annabel,  looking 
oyer  ber  sboulder  wil^  a  bitter  smile,  bat  placing  her 
dangbter  before  ber  as  if  to  guard  ber.  ^^Adien,  Mar- 
mion,  adien  for  ever!" 

CHAPTER  VL 

The  moon  sbone  brigbtly  on  the  honse  of  Petrarch, 
and  the  hamlet  slept  in  peace.  Not  a  sound  was 
beard,  save  the  sbrill  voice  of  the  grassboppers,  so  in- 
cessant  that  its  monotony  blended,  as  it  were,  with  the 
Btillness.  Over  the  green  hüls  and  the  far  expanse  of 
the  sheeny  piain,  the  beautiM  ligbt  of  heaven  feil  with 
all  the  magical  repose  of  the  serene  hour  —  an  bour 
that  broagbt  to  one  troubled  breast,  and  one  distracted 
spirit,  in  that  still  and  simple  yillage,  no  quietnde. 

Herbert  came  forth  into  the  balcony  of  bis  re- 
sidence,  and  leaning  over  the  balustrade,  revolved  in 
bis  agitated  mind  the  stränge  and  stirring  incidents  of 
the  day.  His  wife  and  bis  child  had  quitted  the  inn 
of  Bovigo  instantly  after  that  mortifying  rencounter 
that  had  dashed  so  cruelly  to  the  ground  all  his  sweet 
and  qnickly-rising  hopes.  As  for  his  companion,  sbe' 
had  by  his  peremptory  desire  retumed  to  ArquÄ  alone; 
he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  endure  ber  society,  but  fie 
had  conducted  himself  to  her  mildly,  though  with  firm- 
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1I68B;  he  had  pronuded  to  foUov  her,  and  in  pursuance 
of  his  pledge,  he  rode  home  alone. 

He  was  greeted  on  his  retum  bj  his  senrant,  füll 
of  the  Visit  of  the  moming.  With  an  irresistible  cario- 
sity,  Herbert  had  made  him  describe  every  incident 
that  had  occorred,  and  repeat  a  hundred  times  every 
Word  that  the  visitors  had  uttered.  He  listened  with 
some  consolation,  however  moumful,  to  his  wife's 
praises  of  the  unknown  stranger's  life;  he  gazed  with 
witching  interest  upon  the  autograph  of  his  danghter 
on  the  wall  of  his  library.  He  had  not  confessed  to 
bis  mistress  tlie  relation  which  the  two  strangers  bore 
to  him;  yet  he  was  inflnenced  in  concealing  the  real 
circumstances  only  by  an  indefinite  sentiment,  that 
xnade  him  reluctant  to  acknowledge  to  her  ties  so  pure. 
The  feelings  of  the  parent  overpowered  the  principles 
of  the  philosopher.  This  lady,  although  at  the  moment 
ghe  had  indulged  in  so  violent  an  ebuUition  of  temper, 
possessed  little  influence  over  the  mind  of  her  compa- 
nion.  Herbert,  however  fond  of  solitude,  required  in 
his  restricted  World  the  graceful  results  of  feminine 
superintendence.  Time  had  stilled  his  passions,  and 
cooled  the  fervour  of  his  soul.  The  age  of  his  illu- 
sions  had  long  past.  This  was  a  connection  that  had 
eommenced  in  no  extravagant  or  romantic  mood,  and 
perhaps  for  that  reason  had  endured.  He  had  become 
acquainted  with  her  on  his  first  unknown  arrival  in 
Italy,  firom  America,  now  jiearly  two  years  back.  It 
had  been  maintained  on  his  side  by  a  temper  naturally 
sweet,  and  which,  exhausted  by  years  of  violent  emo- 
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tion,  nov  reqmred  only  repose;  seeking,  in  a  female 
friend,  a  form  that  should  not  outrage  an  eye  ever 
mnsing  on  the  beantiful,  and  a  disposition  that  shonld 
contribnte  to  bis  comfort,  and  never  rüffle  bis  feelings. 
Separated  from  bis  wife  by  ber  own  act,  wbatever 
might  have  been  its  impulse,  and  for  so  fong  an  inter- 
val,  it  was  a  connection  wbicb  tbe  world  in  general 
might  bave  looked  npon  witb  cbarity,  wbicb  in  ber 
cahner  bonrs  one  would  imagine  even  Lady  Annabel 
migbt  have  glanced  over  witbout  mach  bittemess.  Cer- 
tainly  it  was  one  wbicb,  under  all  tbe  circamstances 
of  the  case,  could  scarcely  be  esteemed  by  her  as  an 
outrage  or  an  insult;  but  even  Herbert  feit,  witb  all 
bis  philosopby  and  proud  freedom  from  prejudice,  that 
the  rencounter  of  tbe  moming  was  one  wbicb  no  woman 
coold  at  tbe  moment  tolerate,  few  eventually  excuse, 
and  wbicb  of  all  incidents  was  that  wbicb  would  most 
tend  to  confirm  bis  wife  in  ber  stoical  obduracy.  Of 
bis  offences  towards  her,  wbatever  were  their  number 
or  their  quality,  tbis  surely  was  the  least,  and  yet  its 
results  npon  bis  life  and  fortunes  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity  only  be  equalled  by  the  mysterious  cause  of  their 
original  Separation.  But  how  much  more  bitter  than 
that  original  Separation  was  theb:  present  partingl 
Mortifying  and  annoying  as  had  been  the  original  oc- 
currence,  it  was  one  that  many  causes  and  considera- 
tions  combined  to  enable  Herbert  to  support  He  was 
then  in  the  very  prime  of  youth,  very  inexperienced, 
sanguine,  "^restless  and  adventurous,  witb  tbe  whole 
World  and  its  unknown  results  before  bim,  and  freedom 
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for  which  he  ever  sighed  to  compensate  for  the  Iosb  of 
that  domestic  joy  that  he  was  then  unable  to  appre- 
ciate.  But  now  twenty  years,  which,  in  the  career  of 
sach  a  spiiit,  were  eqnal  to  a  Century  of  the  existence 
of  coarser  clay,  had  elapsed;  he  was  bowed  with 
thought  and  suffering,  if  not  by  time;  his  conscience 
was  light  but  it  was  sad;  his  illusions  had  all  vanished-, 
he  knew  the  world  and  all  that  the  world  could  bring, 
and  he  disregarded  them;  and  the  result  of  all  his  pro- 
found  study,  lofty  aspirations,  and  great  conduct  was, 
that  he  sighed  for  rest.  The  original  catastrophe  had 
been  merely  a  Separation  between  a  husband  and  a 
wife:  the  one  that  had  just  happened,  involved  other 
feelings',  the  father  was  also  separated  £rom  his  child 
—  and  a  child  of  such  surpassing  qualities,  that  bis 
brief  acquaintance  with  her  had  alone  su£iced  to  con- 
yert  his  dream  of  domestic  repose  into  a  yision  of  do- 
mestic bliss. 

Beautifol  Venetial  So  fair,  and  yet  so  dutifiil;  with 
a  bosom  teeming  with  such  exquisite  sensibilities,  and 
a  mind  bright  with  such  acute  and  elevated  intelligence! 
An  abstract  conception  of  the  sentiments  that  might 
subsist  between  a  father  and  a  daughter,  heightened  by 
all  the  devices  of  a  glowing  Imagination,  had  haunted 
occasionally  t]ie  splitary  musings  of  Marmion  Herbert; 
but  what  was  this  creation  of  his  poetic  brain,  compared 
with  the  reality  that  now  had  touched  his  human  heart? 
Vainly  had  he  believed  that  repose  was  the  only  solace 
that  remained  for  his  exhausted  spirit  He  found  that 
a  new  p^sion  now  swayed  his  soul;  a  passion,   too, 
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that  he  had  never  proved;  of  a  natnre  most  pecnliar; 
pure,  genüe,  refined,  yet  ravishing  and  iiresistible, 
compared  with  which  all  former  transports,  no  matter 
how  yiolent,  timiiiltuous,  and  exdting,  seemed  eyanes- 
Cent  and  superficial:  they  were  indeed  the  wind,  ihe 
ßxe,  and  the  tempest  that  had  gone  before,  bnt  this 
was  the  still  small  yoice  that  followed,  excelled,  and 
Burvived  iheir  might  and  majesty,  unearthly  and 
etemall 

His  heart  melted  to  his  daughter,  nor  did  he  care 
to  live  without  her  love  and  presence.  His  philosophical 
theories  all  yanished.  He  feit  how  dependent  we  are 
in  this  World  on  our  natural  ties,  and  how  limited,  with 
all  his  arrogance,  is  the  sphere  of  man.  Dreaming  of 
philanthropy,  he  had  broken  his  wife^s  heart,  and 
bruised,  perhaps  irreparably,  the  spirit  of  his  child;  he 
had  rendered  those  miserable  who  depended  on  his 
loye,  and  for  whose  affection  his  heart  now  yeamed  to 
that  degree,  that  he  could  not  contemplate  existence 
without  their  actiye  sjmpathy. 

Was  it  then  too  late?  Was  it  then  impossible  to 
regain  that  Paradise  he  had  forfeited  so  weakly,  and  of 
whose  amaranthine  bowers,  but  a  few  hours  since,  he 
had  caught  such  an  entrancing  glimpse,  of  which  the 
gate  for  a  moment  seemed  about  to  reopen?  In  spite 
of  all,  then,  Annabel  still  loyed  him  —  loyed  him  pas- 
sionately,  yisited  his^picture,  mused  oyer  the  glowing 
expression  of  their  loyes,  wept  oyer  the  bridal  bed  so 
Boon  desertedl  8he  had  a  dog,  too,  when  Yenetia  wa« 
a  child,  and  called  it  Marmion. 
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The  reooUection  of  ihis  little  trait,  so  trifling,  yet 
60  touching,  made  him  weep  even  with  wildness.  The 
tears  poured  down  his  cheeks  in  torrents,  he  sohbed 
convalsively,  his  very  heart  seemed  to  bm-st  For  some 
minutes  he  leant  over  the  balusirade  in  a  paroxysm  of 
grief. 

He  looked  up.  The  convent  hill  rose  before  him, 
bright  in  the  moon;  beneath  was  his  garden;  aronnd 
him  the  humble  roofs  that  he  made  happy.  It  was  not 
without  an  efTort  that  he  recalled  the  locality  —  that 
he  remembered  he  was  at  Arquil.  And  who  was  sleep- 
ing  within  the  house?  Not  his  wife  -^  Annabel  was 
far  away  with  their  daughter.  The  vision  of  his  whole 
life  passed  before  him.  Study  and  strife,  and  fame  and 
love;  the  pride  of  the  philosoph^,  the  rapture  of  the 
poet,  the  blaze  of  eloquence,  the  clash  of  arms,  the 
vows  of  passion,  the~  execration  and  the  applause  of 
millions;  both  once  alike  welcome  to  his  indomitable 
«öäI!  And  what  had  they  bome  to  him?  Misery.  He 
called  up  the  image  of  his  wife,  young,  beautiM,  and 
noble,  with  a  mind  capable  of  comprehending  his  loftiest 
and  Ms  finest  moods,  with  a  soul  of  matchless  pority, 
and  a  temper  whose  winning  tendemess  had  only  been 
equalled  by  her  elevated  sense  of  self-respect;  a  woman 
that  might  have  figured  in  the  days  of  chiyaliy,  soft 
enough  to  be  his  slave,  bnt  too  proud  to  be  his  victim. 
He  oalled  up  her  image  in  the  Castle  of  his  fathers, 
exercising  in  a  domain  worthy  of  such  a  mistress,  all 
those  sweet  offices  of  life  which  here,  in  this  hired  roof 
in  a  Strange  land,  and  with  his  crippled  means,  he  had 
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yet  fonnd  golacing.  He  eonjured  befor«  Mm  a  bnd  hj 
the  sid^  of  that  beauteous  flower,  sharing  aü  her  lustre 
and  all  her  fragrance  —  bis  own  Venetia!  What  hap- 
piness  mi^t  not  have  been  bis!  And  f&t  wfaat  had  he 
forfeited  it?  A  dream,  wtÜi  no  dream-like  beauty;  a 
pertorbed,  and  restless,  and  agitated  dream,  from  wfak^ 
he  had  now  woke  shattored  and  exhausted. 

He  had  sacrificed  bis  fortune,  he  had  forfeited  bis 
eountry,  he  had  ali^iated  bis  wife,  and  he  had  lost  bis 
child;  the  home  of  his  beroic  ancestiy,  the  aneient  land 
whose  fame  and  power  tbey  bad  created,  the  beauteous 
and  gifted  woman  who  would  have  climg  iSor  «Ter  to 
his  bosom,  and  her  transcendent  offspring  wortbj  of  all 
their  loves!  Profound  philosopher  I 

The  clock  of  the  consent  strotik  the  second  bour 
after  midnight  Herbert  started.  And  all  this  time 
where  were  Annabel  and  Venetia?  They  still  livedy  they 
vrere  in  the  same  cotmtry,  an  bour  ago  they  irere 
linder  the  ^ame  ro<^,  in  the  same  Chamber;  their  bands 
had  joined,  their  bearts  bad  opened,  for  a  moment  he 
had  dared  to  beiieve  that  all  that  he  cared  for  might  be 
regfuned.  And  why  was  it  not?  The  canse  —  the  «aase  ? 
It  Tecurred-  to  bim  with  associations  of  dislike,  of  disguAt^ 
of  wrath,  of  hatred,  of  whicb  one  whose  heajrt.  was  so 
tecider,  and  whose  reason  was  so  clear,  conld  under  the 
ififlitenoe  of  no  other  feelings  have  been  capable  The 
Bnfronnding  scene,  that  had  so  often  soothed  bis  moum- 
fol  soul,  and  connected  it  with  the  last  botirs  of  a  spirit 
to  wbom  he  bore  much  resemblance,  was  now  looked 
upon  i^iÜL  avarsion.     To  rid  bimself  of  ties,  now  «o 

Venetia.  11.  11 
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dreadM,  wa»  all  his  ambitiou.  He  e&tered  ihe  bouse 
quickly,  and,  seatmg  himself  in  hls  closet,  he  wrote 
ihese  words:  —    .      - 

^^You  beheld  tluB  moming  mj  wife  and  child;  ve 
can  meet  no  more.  AU  that  I  can  effect  to  console 
yon  under  this  sudden  Separation  sball  •  be  done.  My 
banker.from.  Bologna  will  be  here  in  two  days;  express 
to  bim  all  yonr  wisbes.'' 

It  was  written,  sealed,  directed,  and  left  upon  the 
table  at  wbich  they  bad  so  often  been  seated.  Herbert 
descended  into  the  garden,  saddled  bis  borse,  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  in  the  beart  of  night,  bad  qoitted  Arqni. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  moment  that  jthe  wife  of  Mannion  Herbert  re- 
entered  her  saloon,  she  sent  for  her  Courier  and  ordered 
borses  to  her  cairiage  instantly.  Until  they  were  an- 
nounced  as  ready,  Lady  Annabel  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  with  an  impatient  step,  but  was  as  completelj 
silent  as  the  miserable  Yeneti^,  wbo  remained.weeping 
on  the  sofa.  The  confosion  and  curiosiiy  of  Mistress 
Paoncefort  were  extraordinary.  She  still  bad  a  lurking 
snspioion  that  the  gentleman  was  Lord  Cadords,  and 
she  seized  the  fbrst  opportunity  of  leaving  tbe  room, 
and  flouncing  into  that  of  the  stranger,  as  if  by  mifiitake, 
determined  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  bim;  bat  all  her 
notable  akill  was  baffled,  for  she  bad  scarcely  opened 
the  door  before  ahe  was  met  by  the  BaUan  lady,  wbo 
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teceived  Ifistress  Pauncefort's  ready-made  apology,  and 
bowed  her  away.  The  faithfdl  attendant  then  hurried 
down  stairs  to  cross-examine  the  waiter,  but,  though 
fihe  gained  considerable  infonnation  from  tbat  funo- 
üonary,  it  was  of  a  very  perplezing  nature;  for  from 
bim  she  only  leamt  that  the  stranger  lived  at  Arquä. 
"The  German  gentleman!"  soliloquized Mistress  Paunce- 
fort;  "and  what  could  he  have  to  say  to  Miss  Venetia! 
and  a  married  man,  tool  Well,  to  be  snre  there  is 
nothing  like  travelling  for  adventuresi  And  I  must 
say,  considering  all  that  I  know,  and  how  I  have  held 
my  tongne  for  nearly  twenty  years,  I  think  it  very 
Strange  indeed  of  my  lady  to  have  any  secrets  from 
me.  Secrets,  indeed I  Poh!"  and  Mistress  Pauncefort 
flounced  again  into  Lady  AnnabeFs  room,  with  a  face 
of  offended  pride,  knocking  the  books  about,  dashing 
down  writing  cases,  tossing  about  work,  and  making  as 
mtieh  noise  and  distorbance  as  if  she  had  a  separate 
qnarrel  with  every  Single  article  under  her  superin- 
tendence. 

In  the  meantime,  the  carriage  was  preparedj  to 
which  they  were  obliged  almost  to  carry  Venetia,  feeble 
and  stnpefied  with  grief.  Uncertain  of  her  course,  bnt 
anxions,  in  the  present  State  of  her  danghter,  for  rest 
and  qniet,  Lady  Annabel  ordered  the  Courier  to  proceed 
to  Padua,  at  which  city  they  arrived  late  at  night, 
scarcely  a  Word  having  been  interchanged  during  the 
whole  joumey  between  Lady  Annabel  and  her  child, 
though  infinite  w^e  the  soft  and  soothing  attentions 
which  the  mothet  lavished  upon  her.     Night,  however, 

11* 
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"brougfat  no  rest  to  Yextetia;  and  tlie  nexi  day;  ber  sJÄte 
appeared  so  alarming  to  Ladj  Axmabel,  that  she  would 
bave  instanüy  summoned  medical  assistance,  had  it  not 
been  for  Yenetia's  strong  objections.  "Indeed>  dear 
motber,"  sbe  said,  ^4t  is  not  physicians  tbat  I  requira 
Tbey  cannot  eure  me.     Let  me  be  qniet." 

The  same  cause,  wbich  during  the  last  five  years 
bad  at  intervals  so  serionsly  menaced  tbe  existence  of 
tbis  unbappy  giri,  was  now  at  work  with  renoTated 
and  even  irresistible  influence.  Her  frame  conld  no 
longer  endure  tbe  fatal  action  of  ber  ov^*excited 
nerres.  Her  first  illness,  bowever  alarming,  bad  been 
baffled  by  time,  skill,  and  principally  by  tbe  vigonr  of 
an  extremely  youtbfnl  &ame,  tben  a  stranger  %o  any 
serious  Indisposition.  At  a  later  period,  the  ebange  of 
life  induced  by  tbeir  residence  at  Weymonläi  bad  per- 
mitted  ber  again  to  rally.  Sbe  bad  qnitted  England 
witb  renewed  Symptoms  of  'ber  former  attaek,  bat  a 
still  more  powerful  ebange,  not  only  of  scene,  but  of 
climate  and  country,  and  the  regulär  and  peaceM  life 
she  had  led  on  tbe  Lage  Maggiore,  bad  again  reasdored 
tbe  mind  of  her  anxious  mothen  Tbis  last  adve&tnre 
at  Rovigo,  bowever,  prostrated  ber.  The  stränge  sni^ 
prise ,  the  violent  development  of  feeling,  tbe  agonising 
doubts  and  hopes,  the  terrible  suspense,  the  prolbnnd 
and  bitter  and  overwhelming  disappaintment,  «11  eom- 
bined  to  shake  her  mind  to  its  very  foimdations.  Sbe 
feit  for  the  first  time,  that  she  could  no  loi^er  bear  np 
against  the  torture  of  her  Singular  position.  Her  energy 
was  entirely  exhausted;  she  was  no  longer  capable  of 
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making  the  sligfatest  exertion;  she  took  refbge  in  that 
torpid  resignation  that  resnlts  firom  utter  hopelessness. 

Lying  on  her  sofa,  with  her  eje&  fixed  in  Hstless 
abfltraction,  the  scene  at  Rovigo  flitted  unceasingly  be- 
fore  her  languid  yision.  At  length  she  had  seen  that 
father,  that  nnknown  and  mysterious  father,  whose  idea 
had  haunted  her  infancy  as  if  by  Inspiration;  to  gain 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  ^hom  had  cost  her  such 
long  and  acute  snfPering;  and  round  whose  image  for 
80  many  years  every  thpught.  of  her  intelligence ,  and 
every  feeling  of  her  heart,  had  clustered  like  spirits 
round  some  dim  and  mystioal  altar.  At  length  she  had 
beheld  him;  she  had  gazed  on  that  spiritual  eoun« 
tenance;  she  had  listened  to  the  tender  accents  of  that 
musical  voice;  within  his  arms  she  had  been  folded 
with  rapture,  and  pressed  to  a  heart  that  seeined  to 
beat  only  for  her  felicity.  The  blessing  of  her  father, 
nttered  by  his  long-loved  lips,  had  descended  on  her 
brow,  and  been  sealed  with  his  passionate  embrace.. 

The  entrance  of  her  mother  —  that  terrible  contest 
of  her  lacerated  heart,  when  her  two  parents,  as  it 
were,  appealed  to  her  love,  which  they  would  not 
share;  the  inspiration  of  her  despair,  that  so  suddenly 
had  removed  the  barriers  of  long  years,  before  whose 
irresistible  pathos  her  father  had  beut  a  penitent,  and 
her  mother^s  inexomble  pride  hadmelted;  the  ravishing 
bliss'that  for  a  moment  had  thrilled  through  her,  being 
experienced  too  for  the  first  time,  when  she  feit  that 
her  parents  were  again  united  and  bound  by  the  sweet 
üß  of  her  now  happy  ezistence-,  —  this  was  äie.dra^a 
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acted  before  her  with  an  almost  ceaseless  repetitton  o{ 
its  transporüng  incidents;  aud  when  she  looked  roond, 
and  beheld  her  mother  sittin'g  alone,  and  watching  her 
with  a  countenance  almost  of  anguish,  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  Yenetia  could  persuade  herseif  that  all 
had  not  been  a  reverie;  and  she  was  only  convinced  of 
tbe  contrary  by  that  heaviness  of  the  heart  which  too 
quickly  assures  us  of  the  reality  of  those  sorrows  of 
which  fancy  for  a  n^oment  may  cheat  us  into  sc^- 
tieism. 

And  indeed  her  mother  was  scarcely  less  miserable. 
The  sight  of  Herbert,  so  changed  from  the  form  that  she  re- 
membered;  those  tones  of  heart-rending  sincerity,  in  which 
he  had  moumfully  appealed  to  the  influence  of  time  and 
soiTow  on  his  life,  still  greatly  affected  her.  She  had  in- 
dulged  for  a  moment  in  a  dream  of  domestic  love,  she  had 
cast  to  the  winds  the  inexorable  determination  of  a  life, 
and  had  mingled  her  tears  with  those  -of  her  hnsband 
and  hca*  child.  And  how  had  she  been  repaid?  By  a 
degrading  catastrophe,  from  whose  revolting  associations 
her  mind  recoiled  with  Indignation  and  disgust.  Bat 
her  lingering  feeling  for  her  husband,  her  own  morü- 
fication,  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  harrowing 
anxiety  she  now  entertained  for  her  daughter.  To  con- 
verse  with  Venetia  on  the  recent  occurrence,  was  im- 
possible.  It  was  a  subject  which  admitted  of  no  dis- 
cussion.  They  had  passed  a  week  at  Padua,  and  the 
slightest  allusion  to  what  had  happened  had  never  been 
made  by  either  Lady  Annabel  or  her  child.  It  was 
only  by  her  kvish  testimonies  of  affection  that  Lady 
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Annabel  conTejed  to  Venetia  how  deeply  she  Bjm- 
palilifled  with  her,  and'  how  imhappy  ehe  was  henelf« 
She  had  never  quitted  fcnr  a  moment  the  aide  of  her 
danghtw;  and  witnessed  each  daj,  with  renewed  an- 
guish,  her  deplorahle  cooditioii',  for  Venetia  contmned 
in  a  State  which^  to  those  unacquainted  with  her,  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  insensibility,  bat  her  mother 
knew  too  well  that  it  was  despair.  She  never  mored, 
she  never  sigfaed,  or  wept;  she  took  no  notioe  of  any-* 
thing  that  oocnrred;  she  songht  reHef  in  no  resonrees. 
Books,  and  drawingtf,  and  mnsic,  were  qnite  foi^otten 
hj  her;  nothing  amnsed,  and  nothing  annoyed  her;  she 
was  not  even  £retful;  she  had,  apparentlj,  no  physical 
ailment;  she  remained  pale  and  silent,  plunged  in  an 
absorbing  parozysm  of  overwhelming  woe. 

The  nnhappy  Lady  Annabel,  at  a  loss  how  to  act, 
at  lei^th  thonght  it  might  be  advisable  to  cross  over  to 
Venice.  She  lelt  assnred  now,  that  it  wonld  be  a  long 
time,  if  ever,  before  her  child  conld  again  endnre  the 
fatigae  of  travel;  and  she  thoftght  Ihat  for  eveiy  reason, 
whether  for  domestic  comfort  or  medical  advice,  or 
ihose  rnnhifarioas  eonsiderations  whioh  interest  the  in- 
valid, a  capital  was  by  far  the  most  desirable  residence  . 
for  them.  There  was  a  time  when  a  visit  to  the  city 
that  had  given  her  a  name,  had  been  a  favoorite  dream 
of  Venetia;  she  had  often  sighed  to  be  within 

"The  sea-bom  city*s  walls;  the  graceful  towers 
Loved  by  the  bard." 

Those  lines  of  her  flsither  had  long  echoed  in  her 
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glazed  eye,  noi'  summcmed  for  an  instant  the  eelonr  | 

back  to  her  dieek.     She  listened  to  her  motfaer's  sn^  I 

g«8tioB,  and  expresBed  her  willingness  to  do  whateT«* 
she  desired.  Yenice  to  her  was  now  onlj.a  name;  £»% 
without  the  presenee  and  the  united  love  of  both  her 
pwents,  no  spot  on  earth  eould  ioterest,  and  no  com-  | 

lination  ci  circomstanices  affect  her.  To  Venioe,  how- 
erer,  they  departed,  having  previonsly  takea  eare  that 
everj  aizaRgenient  shoidd  be  made  for  thek  xeception. 
The  English  ambassador  at  ihe  Ducal  conit  was  a  re^ 
lative  of  Lady  Annabel,  and  therefore  no  meams  or 
exertieme  were  spaored  to  study  and  secure  the  coif 
Tenienoe  and  acoommodatton  of  the  invalid.  The  bärge 
of  the  ambassador  met  them  at  Fusma;  and  wheaat 
Yenetia  beheld  the  towers  and  cnpolas  of  Yenice, 
sufiused  with  a  golden  light  and  rising  out  of  tlie  brighb 
bhie  waters )  for  a  moment  her  spirit  seemed  to  Ugbteii. 
It  is  indeed  a  spectacle  as  beautiful  as  rare,  and  one  to 
whieh  the  world  offers  few,  if  any,  rirala  GUidm^- 
over  the  great  Lagune,  the  buildings,  with  tfhich  the 
picturös  at  Gherbury  had  abeady  made  her  familiär^ 
gradüally  rose  up  before  her;  the  mos<]ue-like  Chnrch 
of  St.  Marc,  the  tall  Campanile  red  in  the  snn,  the 
Morei^co  Palaee  of  the  Doges,  the  deadly.  Bridge  of 
Bighs,  and  the  dark  struoture  to  whioh:  it  leads« 

Yenice  had  not  then  fallen.  The  gorgeous  Standards 
of  the  sovereign  republic,  and.  its  tributaiy  kingdoms^ 
still  waved  in  the  Place  of  St.  Marc  •,  the  Bucentimr 
Wfti  nt)t.rot<äng  in  the  Arsenal,  and  the  warli^  gatleys 
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of  die  Stade  cmised  without  the  Lagane;  a  htßj  aod 
pietuesqiie  populaüoB  swarmed  in  all  directions;  and 
the  Venstian  noble^  the  hanghtiest  of  ni«ii,  might  still 
be  Seen  proudlj  moving  from  the  Council  of  State,  i» 
stepping  into  a  gondola  amid  a  bowing  crowd.  All  was 
stiiring  life,  yet  all  was  süent;  the  fantastie  arehiteof 
tnre,  the  glowing  skj^  the  flitting  gondolas«  and  the 
brilliant  ciowd  gliding  about  with  noiseless  Step  —  this 
citj  withont  soond  —  it  seemed  a  dreaml 

CHAPTER  Tm. 

The  ambassador  had  engaged  for  Lady  Annabel  a 
palaee  on  the  Giand  Canal,  belonging  to  Count  Man« 
frini:  It  was  a  stracture  of  great  size  and  magnifioenee, 
and  rose  out  of  the  water  with  a  flight  of  marble  steps. 
Within  was  a  vast  gallerj,  lined  with  statues  and  basts 
OQ  tall  pedestals;  suites  of  spadous  apartments,  with 
marble  floors  and  hang  with  satin;  cdlings  paiated  bj 
Tiaioretto  and  fall  of  Turkish  trophies;  ftimitare  alike 
somptiunis  and  massy;  the  gilding,  although  of  two 
hnmdred  jears^  dnration,  as  bright  and  burnished  as  if 
it  had  bat  yesterday  been  touched  with  the  brush  -^ 
Seqoin  gold,  as  the  Yenetiana  teil  yoa  to  this  daj  with 
pride.  Bat  even  their  old  fbmiture  will  soon  not  be 
lefib  to  them,  as  palaees  are  now  dailj  broken  up  like 
c3A  riiips,  and  their  colossal  spoils  consigned  to  Hanway 
Yard  and  Bond  Street^  whence,  re-bomished  and  Tamped 
np ,  their  Titanic  proportions  in  time  apprapriately  figore 
in  the  boudoirs  of  May  Fair  and  the  mihiature  saloona 
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^  8t  Jflttnes'.  Hanj  a  fine  ladj  now  lits  m  a  Doge!« 
dbair,  and  many  a  dandy  listens  to  liis  doom  fiT>m  a 
eoQch  that  bas  already  witnessed  the  leas  inezorable 
decrees  of  übe  Council  of  Ten. 

Amid  all  this  splendour,  bowever,  one  monrnfnl 
idea  alone  peiraded  the  tortored  consciousness  of  Lady 
Annabel  Herbert  Daily  tbe  dark  truüi  stole  apon  ber 
witb  incireased  conviction,  tbatVenetia  bad  come  bitber 
only  to  die.  Tbere  seemed  to  tbe  agitated  ear  of  tiiis 
distracted  motber  a  terrible  omen  eyen  in  tbe  very 
name  of  ber  cbild;  and  sbe  could  not  resist  tbe  per- 
suasion  tbat  ber  final  destiny  would,  in  some  degree, 
be  connected  witb  ber  fancifnl  appellation.  Tbe  pbysi-  *^ 
cians  (for  bopeless  as  Lady  Annabel  could  not  resist 
'  esteeming  tbeir  interference,*  Yenetia  was  now  suiirounded 
witb  physicians)  sbook  tbeir  beads,  prescribed  different 
remedies  and  gave  contrary  opinions;  eacb  day,  bow- 
ever, tbeir  patient  became  more  languid,  tbinner  and 
more  thin,  until  sbe  seemed  like  a  beautiftd  spiiit 
gliding  into  tbe  saloon,  leaning  on  ber  motber's  arm, 
and  foUowed  by  Pauncefort,  wbo  bad  now  leanat  the 
fatal  seeret  from  ber  mistress,  and  wbose  beart  was  in« 
deed  almost  broken  at  tbe  prospect  of  tbe  calamity  that 
was  impending  over  tbem. 

At  Padua,  Lady  Annabel,  in  ber  mortified  reveriea, 
outraged  as  sbe  conceired  by  ber  busband,  and  aiudons 
about  ber  daugbter,  bad  scbooled  berself  into  viilti&g 
ber  fresb  calämities  on  tbe  bead  of  tbe  unbappy  Her- 
bert, to  wbose  intrusion  and  irresistible  infiuence  she 
ascribed  all  tbe  iUness  of  ber  obild;    but,  as  the  india- 
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Position  of  Venetia  gradaallj,   ^t  surely,  inereased, 

tmtil  at  length  it  assnmed  so  alanning  an  aspect  that 

Lady  Annabel,  in  the  distraction  of  her  mind,   could 

no  longer  re&ain  firom  contemplating  the  most  fatal  re- 

solt,  she  had  taught  herseif  bitterly  to  regret  the  failure 

of  that  approaching  reconciüation  which  nov  ehe  could 

not  but  believe  wonld,  at  least,  have  secored  her  the 

life  of  Venetia.     Whatever  might  be  the  risk  of  again 

nniting  herseif  with  hBr  husband,  whatey^r  might  be 

the  mortification  and  misery  which  it  might  ultimatelj, 

or  eyen  speedily,  entail  upon  her,  there  was  no  un- 

happiness  that  shjd  could  herseif  experience,  which  for 

one  moment  she   could   put   in   competition  with  the 

existence  of  herxchild.     When  that  was  the  question, 

every  feeling  that  had  hitherto  impelled  her  *conduct 

assumed  a  totally  different  complexion.     That  conduct, 

in  her  view,  had  been  a  systematic  sacrifice  of  seif  to 

secure  the  happiness  of  her  daughter;  and  the  resolt  of 

all  her  exertions  was,  that  not  only  her  happiness  waa 

destroyed,  but  her  life  was  fast  yanishing  away.     To 

saye  Venetia,  it  now  appeared  to  Lady  Aimabel  that 

there  was  no  extremity  which  she  would  not  endure; 

and  if  it  came  to  a  question,  whether  Yenetia  should 

suryiye,  or  whether  she  should  eyen  be  separated  from 

her  mother,  her  matemal  heart  now  assured  her  that  she 

would  not  for  an.  instant  hesitate  in  preferring  an  etemal 

Separation  to  the  death  of  her  child.     Her  teiror  i;low 

worked  to  such  a  degree  upon  her  character,  that  she 

eyen,  at  times,  half  resolyed  to  speak  to  Venetia  upon 

the  subject,   and  contriye  some  method  of  communis 
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cating  her  wishes  to  ber  fether;  bnt  pride,  the  babitoal 
repugnance  of  so  many  years  to  converse  npon  tbe 
topic,  mingled  also,  as  sfiould  be  confessed,  with  an 
indefinite  apprebenision  of  tbe  .ill  consequences  öf  a 
conversation  of  sucb  a  cbaracter  on  tbe  nervous  tem- 
peraraent  of  ber  dangbter,  restrained  ber. 

"My  love!"  said  Lady  Annabel,  one  day  to  ber 
daugbter,  "do  you  tbink  you  conld  go  out?  Tbe  phy- 
sicians tbink  it  of  great  importance  tbaf  you  sbould  at- 
tempt  to  exert  yourself,  bowever  sligbtly." 

"Dear  motber,  if  anytbing  could  annoy  me  from 
yotir  lips,  it  would  be  to  bear  you  quote  tbese  physi- 
cians," Said  Venetia.  "Their  daily  presence  and  in- 
quiries  irritate  me.  Let  me  be  at  peace.  I  wisb  to  see 
no  one  but  you." 

"But  Venetia,".  said  Lady  Annabel,  in  a  voice  of 
great  emotion,  "Venetia — ,"  and  bere  she  paused; 
"tbink  of  my  anxiety." 

"Dear  motber,  it  would  be  ungratefal  for  me  ever 
to  forget  that.  But  you,  and  you  alone,  know  tbat  my 
State,  wbatever  it  may  be,  and  to  wbatever  it  may  be 
I  am  reconciled,  is  not  produced  by  causes  over  wbich 
tbese  physicians  have  any  control,  over  which  no  one 
bas  control  —  now,"  added  Venetia,  in  a  tone  of  great 
moumfulness. 

For  bere  we  must  remark  tbat  so  inexperienced 
was  Venetia  in  the  feelings  of  others,  and  so  completely 
did  she  judge  of  tbe  strengtb  and  purity  of  tbcir  emo- 
tions  from  ber  own,  tbat  reflection,  since  tbe  terrible 
adventure  of  Rovigo,  bad  only  convineed  her  that  it 
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wms  Bo  longer  ia  lier  motber's  power  to  «iiHe  hei^self 
again  with  her  otlier  pavent.  She  bad  taught  herseif 
to  look  upoA  her  fatber's  burst  of  feeling  towards  Lady 
Aonabel  as  the  momentaiy  and  inevitaUe  result  of  a 
meeting  so  imexpected  and  overpowering,  but  she  did 
not  doubt  that  the  straoger  whose  preseuoe  had  ulti- 
mately  so  fatally  clouded  that  interview  of  promjse, 
possessed  claims  upon  Harmion  Herbert  which  he  would 
neither  break,  nor,  upon  reflectioni  be  desirouß  to  que^ 
tion.  It  was  then  the  conviction  that  a  reconciliation 
between  her  parents  was  now  impossible,  ia  which  her 
despair  originated,  and  she  picttuBd  to  herseif  her  fathw 
(mce  more  at  Arquä,  disturbed,  perhaps,  for  a  day  or 
two,  as  he  natorally  must  be,  by  an  interview  so  sudden 
and  so  harassing;  shedding  a  tear,  perhaps,  in  socret  to 
the  wife  whom  he  had  injnred,  and  the  child  whom  he 
had  searcely  seen;  but  relapsing,  alike  from  the  force 
of  babit  and  inclination,  into  those  previotisr  and  con- 
firraed  feelings,  ander  whose  influaice,  she  was  herseif 
a  witaess,  bis  life  had  been  so  serene,  and  aven  so 
laadable.  8he  was  coafirmed  in  these  opinions  by  the 
circomstaace  of  their  aever  having  heard  since  from 
bim.  Placed  in  bis  Situation,  if  indeed  an  irresistible 
kifiuence  were  aot  eoatrolling  him,  would  ho  have 
hesitated  for  a  momeat.to  have  prevented  even  their 
^jefmrttire,  or  1k>  have  pursaed  tbem;  to  have  sougbt  at 
any  rate  some  means  of  communicating  with  them? 
Me  was  plainly  recoaciled  to  bis  preseat  positioa ,  and 
feit  that»  ander  these  cireumstaaees  ülence  oa  bis  part 
was  aUike  kindest   aad  .moat   disore^      VeiiQt^  had 
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ceased,  iherefore,  to  question  the  justice  or  ike  ex- 
pediencj,  or  even  the  abstract  propriety,  of  her  mo- 
ther^s  conduct.  She  viewed  their  condition  now  as  tiie 
lesnlt  of  Stern  necessity.  She  pitied  her  mother,  aad 
for  herseif  she  had  no  hope. 

There  was  then  mnch  meaning  in  that  little  mono- 
syllable  with  which  Venetia  concluded  her  replj  to  her 
mother.  She  had  no  hope  "now."  Lady  Annabel, 
howerer,  ascribed  it  to  a  very  different  meaning;"  she 
only  believed  that  her  daughter  was  of  opinion  thst 
noiliing  would  indnce  her  now  to  listen  to  the  orer- 
tores  of  her  father.  Prepared  for  any  sacrifice  of  seif, 
Lady  Annabel  replied,  "But  there  is  hope,  Venetia; 
when  yoiir  life  is  in  question,  there  is  nothing  that 
should  not  be  done." 

^'Nothing  can  be  done,"  said  Venetia,  who,  of 
conrse,  could  not  dream  of  what  was  passing  in  her 
mother^s  mind. 

Lady  Annabel  rose  from  her  seat  and  walked  to 
ihe  window;^  apparently  her  eye  watehed  only  the 
passing  gondolas,  bat  indeed  she  saw  them  not;  she 
saw  only  her  child  stretched  perhaps  on  the  couch  of 
death. 

"We  quitted,  perhaps,  Rovigo  too  hastily,"  said 
Lady  Annabel,  in  a  choking  yoice,  and  with  a  face  of 
Bcarlet.  It  was  a  terrible  straggle,  bat  the  words  were 
nttered. 

"No,  moiher,"  said  Venetia,  to  Lady  AnnabePs  in- 
ezpressible  surprise,  "we  did  right  to  go." 

"Even  my  child,  even  Venetia,  with  all  her  devo- 
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tidn  to  him,  feels  the  absolute  necessdty  of  my  con*- 
dnet,"  thougbt  Ladj  AnnabeL  Her  pride  retained; 
slie  feit  the  impossibility  of  making  an  oyertnre  to 
Herbert;  sbe  loöked  upon  their  daogbter  as  the  last 
Tictim  of  his  fatal  career. 

CHAPTEE  IX. 

Höw  beaatiful  is  night  in  Yenice  I  Then  mnsie 
aad  the  moon  reign  supreme;  the  glittering  sky  re^ 
flected  in  the  waters,  and  every  gondola  gliding  with 
sweet  Sounds!  Around  on  every  side  are  palaces  and 
temples,  rising  from  the  waves  which  they  shadow  with 
their  solemn  forms,  their  costly  fronts  rieh  with  the 
spoils  of  kingdoms,  and  söftened  with  tihe  magic  of  the 
midnight  beam.  The  whole  city  too  is  ponred  forth 
for  festiyal.  The  people  lonnge  on  the  q[iiays  and 
Cluster  on  the  bridges;  the  ligfat  barks  skim  along  in 
crowds,  just  touching  the  surface  of  the  water,  while 
their  bright  prows  of  polished  iron  gleam  in  the  moon- 
shine,  and  glitter  in  the  rippling  wave.  Not  a  sound 
that  is  not  graceful  —  the  tinkle  of  guitars,  the  sighs 
of  serenaders,  and  the  responsive  choms  of  gondoliers. 
No'st'  and  then  a  laugh,  light,  joyous,  and  yet  musical, 
Jbarsts  forth  &om  some  illuminated  coffee-house,  before 
which  a  buffo  disports,  a  tumbler  Stands  on  his  head, 
or  a  jnggler  mystifies:  and  all  for  a  sequin! 

The  Place  of  St  Marc ,  at  the  period  of  our  story, 
BtiU  presented  the  most  brilliant  spectacle  of  the  kind 
in   Europe.     Not  a  spot  was  more  distinguished  for 
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«legance,  luxury,  and  enjoymeiit.    It  was  indeed  tKe 
inner  sbrine  of  the  tem^e  of  pleasure,  and  veij  stränge 
and  amuing  would  be  Übe  annals  of  its  pictoresqne 
ttroades.     We  most  not  however  step  behmd  theb  bbie 
awnings,  but  content  ourselves  wkh  the  exterior  soeoe; 
and  certainly  tbe  Place  of  St  Marc,  with  the  variegated 
splendour  of  its  Ghrktian  mosqua,  the  omate  architec* 
ture  of  its  buildings,  its  diversified  population,  a  tribute 
from  every  shore  of  the  midland  sea,  and  wkece  the 
noble  Yenetian,  in  his  robe  of  cnmson  silk,   and  Ibng 
white  wig,  might  be  jostled  hy  the  Sclaronian  widl 
bis  target,  and  the  Albanian  in  bis  kilt,  while  the  Tnrk, 
sitting  crosB-legged  on  his  Persian  carpet,  smoked  ins 
long  chibonqne  with  serene  gravity,  and  the  mild  Ar- 
menian  glided  hy  bim  wiib  a  low  rererence,  preaented 
an  aspect  under  a  Yenetian  moon,  such  as  we  ahall 
not  easilj  find  again  in  Gbristendom,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  dying  glorj  and  the  neighbouring  vice,   was  per- 
Taded  with  an  air  of  romance  and  refinement,   oom- 
pared  with  which  Ihe  glittering  dissipation  öf  Paris, 
even  in  its  liveliest  and  most  graceftil  hours,  asstunea  a 
character  alike  coarse  and  common-place. 

It  is  the  honr  of  love  and  of  £eu*o;  now  is  tbe  honr 
to  press  yonr  snit  and  to  break  a  bank;  to  giide  €rom 
the  apartment  of  rapttire  into  the  Chamber  of  chance. 
Thns  a  noble  Yenetian  xontiived  to  pass  the  night,  in 
altemations  of  excitement  that  in  general  left  hhn  auf- 
fioiently  eöiioms  for  the  morroT^'s .  counciL  For  more 
vulgär  tastes  there  wan  the  minstrei,  tike  conjaror,  and 
tbe  atoiy^teller,  gobtets  of  Cypma  wine,  flaakaof  shetbet, 
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and  eonfeciionaiT'  that  dftzzled  läce  diamT>]!id6.  And  for 
ereiy  one,  firom  the  grave  sepator  to  the  gaj  gondolier, 
ihere  was  an  atmosphere  m  itself  a  spell,  and  whicb, 
after  all,  has  more  to  do  wiih  human  happiness  than 
all  the  acddents  of  fortnne  and  all  the  arts  of  govem- 
m^it. 

Amid  this  g«y  and  brilliant  mnltitüde,  one  htunan 
being  stood  alone.  Moffled  in  his  cloak,  and  ieaning 
against  a  colnmn  in  the  portico  of  St.  Marc,  an  ex- 
presinon  of  oppressiye  care  and  affliction  was  imprinted 
on  his  conntenance,  and  ill  accorded  with  the  light  and 
festive  scene.  Had  he  been  crossed  in  love,  or  had  he 
lost  at  plaj?  Was  it  woman  or  gold  to  whicb  his 
anxiety  and  sorrow  were  attributable,  for  nnder  one 
ör  other  of  these  categories,  undonbtedlj,  all  the  miseries 
of  man  may  ränge.  Want  of  love,  or  want  of  money, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  onr  griefs. 

The  stfanger  came  forward,  and  leaving  the  joyons 
throng,  tnmed  down  the  Piazzetta,  and  approached  the 
quay  of  the  Lagune.  A  gondolier  saluted  him,  and  he 
entered  his  boat. 

"Whither,  Signor?"  said  the  gondolier. 

'*To  the  Grand  Canal,"  he  replied. 

Over  the  moonlit  wave  the  gondola  swiftly  skim* 
medl  The  scene  was  a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  one 
whicb  the  stranger  had  just  quitted;  but  it  bronght  no 
serenity  to  his  eare^wom  conntenance,  though  his  eye 
for  a  momeat  kindled  as  he  looked  upon  the  meon, 
that  was  sailing  in  the  cloudle^s  heaven  with  a  Single 
fitar  by  her  side. 

Venelia.  IL  12     - 
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They  b*d  ito&n  endered  the  Qtaad  Omialy  and  ibe 
gondoUer  lookedto  liia  employerfor  iiistnictSoii8L  "Bow 
opposUe  to  tlie  MAQfrini  palsK^e,"  sfud  ibe  «tnmger»  '^aod 
]?eiit  apoB  yoiir  oar/^ 

.:  Tbe  bUi^da  of  tte  giieat  wlndow  of  tke  palaee  wera 
withdrawn.  Distinctly  miglit  be  recognised  a  female 
figcure  bendiiig  over  the  reeumbeiit  form  of  a  girL  An 
hoHr  passed  away  and  stUl  the  gondola  wad  motionlesB, 
and  still  the  silent  siranger  gased  on  the  imnates  of 
the  palaoe.  A  servant  now  came  forward  and  d.ocied 
the  curtain  of  the  chamb^.  The  stranger  aighed,  and 
wa^ing  bis  bimd  to  the  gondolier,  bade  him  retuni  to 
the  Lagune, 

CHAPTBK  X. 

It  is  cnrious  to  recall  our  feelings  at  a  moment 
when  a  glreat  event  ia  impending  over  us,  and  we  ^ure 
ntteHy  uneonseious  of  its  probable  ocourrence.  Hov 
«ften  does  it  happen  that  a  snbjeot  which  ahdost  nn^ 
ceasingly  engages  our  mind,  is  least  thought  of  at  the 
very  instant  that  the  agitating  suspenso  involved  in  its 
eonsideration  is  perhaps  about  to  be  terminated  for 
e?^l  The  yery  laoming  aCter  the  mysteiious  gondola 
had  rested  so  long  before  the  Manfrini  Palaee,  Venetia 
rose  £3r  the  first  time  sinee  the  flight  from  Korigo, 
refreshed  by  her  sliunbers  and  tranqnü  in  her  spiiit 
Jt  was  not  in  her  power  to  recall  her  dreains;  but  they 
had  left  a  vagne  and  yet  serene  impression.  There 
seemed  a  lightness  in  her  heart,  that  l<»ig  had  been 
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aansnal  vith  her,  and  tAke  greeted  ber  moäier  with  a 
fimile,  faint  indeed,  yet  natural. 

Perhaps  this  beneiicial  change,  slight  bat  still^de^ 
lightM,  might  be  attribnted  to  the  softnass  and  the 
Bplendonr  of  the  mom.  Before  the  approach  of  winter^ 
it  deemed  that  the  snn  was  resolved  to  remmd  the  V&- 
netians  that  they  were  his  children;  and  that,  althongh 
his  rays  might  be  soon  elouded  for  a  season,  they^were 
not  to  believe  that  their  parent  had  deserted  them. 
The  sea  was  like  glass,  a  golden  haze  suffiued  th6 
horizon,  and  a.  breeze,  not  streng  enough  to  disturb  the 
waters,  was  wafled  at  intervals  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Brenta,  fitfnl  and  sweet 

Venetia  had  yielded  to  the  Suggestion  of  her  mo< 
iher,  and  had  agreed  for  the  first  time  to  leave  the 
palace.  They  stepped  into  their  gondola,  and  were 
wafted  to  an  Island  in  the  Lagune  where  there  was  a 
convent,  and,  what  in  Venice  was  more  rare  and  more 
delightfol,  a  garden.  Its  scanty  shmbberies  sparkled 
in  the  sun;  and  a  cypress  flanked  by  a  pine-tree  ofiPered 
to  the  eye  unused  to  trees  a  novel  and  picturesque 
gronp.  Beneath  its  shade  they  rested,  watdiing  on  one 
side  the  distant  city,  and  on  the  other  the  still  and 
gleaming  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  While  they  were  thus 
sitting,  renovated  by  the  sofl  air  and  pleasant  spectacle, 
a  holy  ßather,  with  a  beard  like  a  meteor,  appeared 
and  addressed  them. 

"Welcome  to  St.  Lazaro!"  said  the  holy  •Rüther, 
gpeaking  in  English;  "and  may  the  peace  that  reigns 
wiiiiin  its  walls  fill  also  your  breastsi" 

12* 
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"Indeed,  holy  faüher,^  said  Ladj  Aimabel  to  the 
Armenian  monk,  "I  have  long  heard  of  joxa  vixtaes 
and  your  happy  life." 

."You  know  that  Paradise  was  placed  in  our  comi- 
try,"  0aid  ihe  monk  witk  a  smile.  **We  bave  all  lost 
Paradise,  bat  the  Armenian  has  lost  Ms  country  too. 
Nevertheless,  with  Grod's  blessing,  on  tbis  islet  we  bave 
found  an  Eden,  pure  at  least  and  tranquil." 

"For  ibe  pious,  Paradise  exists  everywbere,"  said 
Lady  Annabel. 

^'You  bave  been  in  England,  boly  fatber?"  said 
Venetia. 

"It  bas  not  been  my  good  fortone,"  replied  Üie 
monk. 

"Yet  you  speak  ouf  tongue  witb  a  fadlity  and 
accent  tbat  sorprise  me/' 

"I  leamt  it  in  America  wbere  I  long  resided,"  re- 
joined  the  Armenian. 

"Tbis  is  for  your  eye,  lady,"  continued  the  monk, 
drawing  a  letter  from  bis  bosom. 

Lady  Annabel  feit  not  a  little  snrprised;  but  the 
idea  immediately  occurred  to  her  that  it  was  some  con- 
ventual  memorial,  appealing  to  her  charity.  She  took 
the  paper  from  the  monk,  who  immediately  moved 
away;  but  what^was  the  agitation  of  Lady  Annabel 
wben  she  recognised  the  band-writing  of  her  husband! 
Her  first  thought  was  to  save  Venetia  firom  sharing 
tbat  agitation.  She  rose  quickly;  she  commanded  ber- 
self  sufficiently  to  adyise  her  daughter,  in  a  calm  tone, 
to  remain  seated,  while  for  a  moment  she  refresbed 
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herself  by  a  stroll.    She  bad  not  quitted  Yenetia  many 
paces,  when  she  broke  tbe  seal  and  read  these  lines:  — 

"Tremble  not,  Annabel,  when  you  recognise  tbis 
band-writing.  It  is  tbat  of  one  wbose  only  aspiration 
is  to  contribnte  to  your  bappiness;  and  altbougb  tbe 
folfilment  of  tbat  fond  desire  may  be  denied  bim,  it 
never  sball  be  said,  even  by  yon,  tbat  any  conduct 
of  bis  sbould  now  occasion  you  annoyance.  I  am  in 
Veniee  at  tbe  peril  of  my  life,  wbicb  I  only  mention 
because  tbe  difficnlties  inseparable  from  my  position  are 
tbe  principal  cause  tbat  you  did  not  receive  tbis  com- 
munication  immediately  after  our  stränge  meeting.  I 
bave  gazed  at  nigbt  upon  your  palace,  and  watcbed 
tbe  förms  of  my  wife  and  our  cbild;  but  one  word 
from  you,  and  I  quit  Venice  for  ever,  and  it  sball  not 
be  my  fault  if  you  are  ever  again  disturbed  by  tbe 
memory  of  tbe  miserable  Herbert. 

'^But  before  I  go,  I  will  make  tbis  one  appeal  if 
not  to  your  justice,  at  least  to  your  mercy.  After  tbe 
fatal  Separation  of  a  life,  we  bave  once  more  met:  you 
bare  looked  upon  me  not  witb  batred;  my  band  bas 
once  more  pressed  yours;  for  a  moment  I  indulged  tbd 
impossible  bope,  tbat  tbis  weary  and  exbausted  spirit 
migbt  at  lengtb  be  blessed.  Witb  agony  I  allude 
to  tbe  incident  tbat  dispelled  tbe  rapture  of  tbis 
Vision.  Sufficient  for  me  most  solemnly  to  assure  you 
tbat  four^and-twenty  bours  bad  not  elapsed  witbout 
tbat  feeble  and  unbaliowed  tie  being  severed  for  eyerl 
It  Tanisbed  instantaneously  before  tbe  presence  of  my . 
wife  and  my  child«     Howeyer  you  decide,  it  aanneres 
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i^ain  Bübflist:  its  utter  and  etemal  dissolutioQ  Was  thd 
ineyitablo  homikge  to  joxa  purity. 

"Whatever  may  have  beea  my  errorai  whatever 
my  crimes  —  for  I  will  not  attempt  to  justify  to  you  a 
Single  circtuustanee  of  my  life  —  I  humble  myself  in 
the  dnst  before  you,  ,and  solicit  only  mercy;  yet  what- 
ever may  have  been  my  career,  ah!  Annabel,  in  the 
infinite  softness  of  youx  soul  was  it  not  for  a'moment 
pardoned?  Am  I  indeed  to  suffer  for  that  last  lamen- 
table intrusion?  You  are  a  woman,  Annabel,  with  a 
brain  as  olear  as  your  heart  is  pure.  Judge  me  with 
calmness,' Annabel ;  were  there  no  circumstances  in  my 
Situation  to  extenuate  that  deplorable  eonnection?  I  will 
not  urge  them;  I  will  not  even  intimate  them;  but 
surely,  Aimabel,  when  I  kneel  before  you  füll  of  deep 
repentance  and  long  remorse,  if  you  could  pardon  the 
past,  it  is  not  that  incident,  however  mortifying  to  you, 
hoirever  disgraceful  to  myself,  that  should  be  an  im- 
passable barrier  to  all  my  hopes! 

"Once  you  loved  me;  I  ask  you  not  to  love  me 
now.  There  is  nothing  about  me  now  that  oan  touch 
the  heart  of  woman.  I  am  old  before  my  time;  beut 
with  the  blended  influence  of  action  and  of  thought, 
and  of  physical  and  moral  suffering.  The  play  of  my 
spirit  has  gone  for  ever.  My  passions  have  expired 
like  my  hopes.  The  remaining  sands  of  my  life  are 
few.  Onee  it  was  otherwise:  you  can  recall  a  different 
picture  of  the  Marmion  on  whom  you  smiled,  and  of 
whom  you  were  the  first  lova  Ol  Annabel,  —  g*«y» 
feeWe,  exhausted,  peniteni,  — let  me.  stegger  oret  jowt 
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tfcresheld,  and  die!  I  ask  no  more;  I  will  not  hope 
for  your  affection;  I  will  not  even  coant  upon  yoor 
pity;  but  endare  my  presence;  let  your  roof  screen  my 
last  days!'' 

It  was  read;  it  was  read  again,  dim  as  was  the 
sight  of  Lady  Annabel  with  fast-flowing  tears.  Still 
Holding  the  letter,  but  with  hands  fallen,  she  gazed 
npon  the  shining  waters  before  her  in  a  fit  of  abstraction. 
It  was  the  voice  of  her  child  that  roused  her. 

"Mother,^'  said  Venetia  in  a  tone  of  some  decision, 
"you  are  troubled,  and  we  have  only  one  cause  of 
trouble.     That  letter  is  from  my  father." 

Lady  Annabel  gave  her  the  letter  in  silence. 

Yeneda  withdrew  almost  unconsciously  a  few  paeee 
from  her  mother.  She  feit  this  to  be  the  crisis  of  her 
life.  There  never  was  a  moment  which  she  believed 
reqoired  more  fully  the  presence  of  all  her  energies. 
Before  she  had  addressed  Lady  Annabel,  she  had 
.QndeaTOured  to  steel  her  mind  to  great  exertion.  Yet 
!now  that  she  held  the  letter,  she  could  not  command 
herseif  sufficiently  to  read  it  Her  boeath  deserted  her, 
—  her  band  lost  its  power;  she  could  not  even  ppen 
the  lines  on  which  perhaps  her  life  depended.  Sud- 
denly,  with  a  rapid  effort  she  glanced  at  the  contents. 
The  'blood  retnrned  to  her  cheek,  —  her  eye  became 
biight  with  excitement,  —  ahe  gasped  for  breath,  ^— 
9he  adyanced  to.  Lady  Annabel.  '^Ah!  mother,^*  ahe 
exolaimed,  *'you  will  grant  all  that  it  desires!" 

StiU  gasing  on  the  wave  that  lared  the  shore  of 
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die  islaad  with  an  almost  imperceptible  ripple,  Ladj 
AjDÜabel  continued  silent. 

\*Mpther,"  said  Yenetia,  "my  beloyed  motber,  you 
besitate."  Sbe  approacbed  Lady  Annabel,  aud  witb 
one  arm  round  ber  neck,  sbe  gra^ped  witb  tbe  otber 
ber  motber^s  band.  *^I  implore  you,  by  all  tbat  affec- 
tion  wbicb  you  lavisb  on  me,  yield  to  tbis  supplieation. 
Ol  motber,  dearest  motber,  it  bas  been  my  bope  tbat 
my  life  bas  been  at  least  a  life  of  duty*,Ibave  laboored 
to  yield  to  all  your  wisbes.  I  bave  struggled  to  make 
tbeir  fulfilment  tbe  law  of  my  being.  Yes!  motber, 
your  memory  will  assure  you,  tbat  wben  tbe  sweetest 
emotions  of  my  beart  were  tbe  stake,  you  appealed  to 
me  to  sacrifice  tbem,  and  tbey  were  dedicated  to  your 
will.  Haye  I  ever  murmured?  I  bare  sougbt  only  to 
repay  your  love  by  obedience.  Spe^  to  me,  dearest 
motber!  I  implore  you  speak  tö  me!  Teil  me  can 
you  eresr  repent  relenting  in  tbis  instance!  0!  motber, 
you  will  not  besitate;  you  will  not  indeed;  you  will 
bring  joy  and  content  to  our  long-barassed  beaithl 
Teil  me  so;  I  beseecb  you  teil  me  so!  I  wisb,  ob! 
bow  I  wisb,  tbat  you  would  comply  ftom  tbe  mere 
Impulse  of  your  own  beart!  But  grant  tbat  it  is  a 
sacrifice;  grant  tbat  it  may  be  unwise  —  tbat  it  may 
be  vain;  —  I  suppHcate  you  to  make  it!  I,  your 
cbild,  wbo  never  deserted  you,  wbo  will  never  desert 
you,  pledging  my  faitb  to  you  in  tbe  face  of  beaven; 
foT  my  sake,  I  supplicate  you  to  make  it!  You  do  not 
besitate' —  you  cannot  besitate;  motber,  you  cannot 
besitate.     Ab!  you  would  not  if  you  knew  aU;  if  you 
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kjiew  all  the  miseiy  of  mj  life,  jon  wovld  be  ^ad,  '— 
yoa  wonld  be  cheerfol, —  you  wonld  look  upon  this  as 
an  iBterpoaiticm  of  Providenee  in  favotur  of  your  Yene- 
tia;  you  would,  indeed,  dear  mother!^' 

^'What  eyil  fortnne  goided  onr  steps  to  Italyl^ 
Said  Lady  Annabel  m  a  ^olemn  tone,  and  as  if  in 
solüoquy. 

"No,  no,  mother;  not  evil  fortune;  fortnne  tbe  best 
and  brightest,'^  ezclaimed  her  dangbter.  "We  came 
here  to  be  bappy,  and  happiness  we  haye  at  length 
gained.  It  is  in  onr  grasp ;  I  feel  it.  It  was  not  for- 
tnne, dear  mother,  it  was  fate,  it  was  Providenee,  it 
was  Grod.  You  have  been  faithful  to  Hirn,  and  he  has 
brought  back  to  you  my  father,  chastened  and  repenlr 
aat.  God  has  tomed  bis  heart  to  all  your  virtues. 
Will  you  desert  him?  No,  no,  mother,  you  will  not, 
you  cannot;  for  his  sake,  for  your  own  sake,  and  for 
yonr  child's,  you  will  tiotl" 

"For  twenty  yeacs  I  have  acted  from  an  imperious 
sense  of  duty,*^  said  Lady  Annabel,  "  and  for  yonr  sake, 
y^etia,  as  much  as  for  my  own.  Shall  the  feeHng  of 
a  moment  — "  = 

^'0!  mother,  dearest  mother,  say  not  these  wörds. 
With  me,  at  least,  it  has  not  been  the  feeling  of  a 
moment.  It  haunted  my  infancy;  it  harassed  me  while 
a  ^1;  it  has  brought  me  in  the  pritne  of  womanhood 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  And  with  you,  mother,  has 
it  been  the  feeling  of  a  momenti  Ahl  you  everloved 
biiti)  when  his  name  was  never  breathed  by  those  Ups. 
You  loved  him  when  you  deemed  he  häd  forgotten 
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you;  wben  70a  pietnred  him  to  yotcraelf  in  aB'  the 
pride  of  healih  and  genhis,  wanton  and  darin^;  «nd 
now,  now  that  he  oomes  to  you  penitent,  perbaps 
dying,  more  like  a  remorseful  spirit  than  a  breatlmig 
being,  and  humbles  himself  before  yoü,  and  appeals 
only  to  your  mercy,  ahi  my  moüier,  you  cannot  rejeet, 
you  could  not  reject  him,  even  if  you  were  alone,  — 
eyen  if  you  had  no  child!" 

"My  child!  my  child!  all  my  hopes  were  in  my 
child,"  muitnured  Lady  Annabel. 

"Is  she  not  by  your  side?"  said  Venetia. 

"You  know  not  what  you  ask;  you  know  not  what 
you  counsel/'  said  Lady  Annabel.  "It  has  been  the 
prayer  and  effort  of  my  life  that  you  should  nerer 
know.  There  is  a  bitterness  in  tfae  reconciliation  which 
A)UowB  long  estrangement,  that  yields  a  pang  more 
acute  even  than  the  first  disunion.  Shall  I  be  calkd 
upon  to  moum  over  the  wasted  hap^iness  of  twenty 
years?    Why  did  he  not  hate  us?" 

"The  pang  is  already  feit,  mother,"  said  Venetia 
"Keject  my  father,  but  you  cannot  resume  tfae  feelings 
of  a  month  back.  Tou  have  seen  him;  you  have 
listened  to  him.  He  is  no  longer  the  character  which 
justified  your  conduct,  and  upheld  you  under  the  trial. 
äis  image  has  entared  your  soul-,  your  heart  is  soft* 
ened.  Bid  him  quit  Yenice  without  seeing  you,  and 
you  will  remain  the  most  miserable  of  women." 

.  "On  bis  head,  theti,  be  the  final  desolation,"  said 
Lady  Annabel;  "it  is  but  a  part  of  the  lot  diat  he  has 
yielded  tae." 


^^I  am  sileni,^'  said  Venetia,  relaxiii^  ber  graap. 
^^I  eee  that  jour  child  is  not  permitied  to  enter  into 
your  considerations/*     She  tumed  away. 

"Venetia!"  said  her  mother. 

"Mother!'^  said  Venetia,  looking  back,  but  not 
retuming. 

'^Eetum  one  moment  to  me." 

Venetia  slowly  rejoined  her.  Lady  Annabel  spoke 
in  a  kind  and  gentle^  though  serious  tone. 

"Venetia,"  she  said,  "what  I  am  abont  to  speak  is 
not  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  but  has  been  long 
revolved  in  my  mind;  do  not,  therefore,  misapprehend 
it  I  express  without  passion  what  I  believe  to  be 
truth.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  presence  of  your  fietther 
is  necessary  to  your  happiness ;  nay,  more,  to  your  life. 
I  recognise  the  mysterious  influence  which  he  has  ever 
exercised  over  your  existence.  I  feel  it  impossible  for 
me  any  longer  to  struggle  against  a  power  to  which  I 
bow.  Be  happy,  then,  my  daughter,  and  live.  Fly  to 
your  father,  and  be  to  him  as  matchless  a  child  as  you 
have  been  to  me."  She  uttered  these  last  words  in  a 
chokingi  yoice. 

**Is  this,  indeed,  the  dictate  of  your  calm  judgment, 
mpther?"  said  Venetia. 

"I  call  God  to  witness,  it  has  of  late  been  more 
than  onoe  on  my  lips.  The  other  night,  when  I  spoke 
of  Rovigo,  I  was  about  to  express  this." 

"Then  mother,"  said  Venetia,  "I  find  that  I  haviB 
been  misimderstood.  At  least  I  thought  my  feelings 
towards    yourself  had  been  appreciated.     They  huve 
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not;  and  I  ean  trvlj  saj,  my  Hfe  does  not  afford  a 
Single  drcnmstance  to  which  I  can  look  back  with 
content     Well  will  it  indeed  be  for  me  to  dier' 

"The  dream  of  my  life,"  said  Lady  Annabel  in  a 
tone  of  infinite  distress,  "was  that  sbe,  at  least,  should 
never  know  nnbappiness.     It  was  indeed  a  dream.'^ 

There  was  now  a  silence  of  several  minntes.  Lady 
Annabel  remained  in  exactly  tbe  same  position,  Venetia 
Standing  at  a  little  distance  fronr  her,  looking  resigned 
and  sorrow^. 

"Venetia,"  at  length  said  Lady  Annabel,  "why  are 
you  silent?" 

"Mother,  I  have  no  more  to  say.  I  pretend  not  to 
^act  in  Uns  life;  it  is  my  duty  to  foUow  you." 

"And  yoor  inclination?"  inquired  Lady  Annabel. 

"I  have  ceased  to  have  a  wish  upon  any  subject," 
said  Venetia. 

"Venetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel  with  a  great  effort, 
**I  am  miserable." 

This  unprecedented  confession  of  suffering  from  the 
fltrong  mind  of  her  mother,  melted  Venetia  to  the  heart 
She  advanced,  and  threw  her  arms  round  her  mother's 
neck,  and  buried  her  weeping  face  in  Lady  AnnabeVs 
bosom. 

**Speak  to  me,  my  daughter,"  said  Lady  Annabel; 
"eounsel  me,  for  my  mind  trembles;  anxiety  has 
weakened  it.  K^ay,  I  beseech  you  speak.  Speak,  speak, 
Venetia.     What  shaU  I  do?" 

"Mother,  I  will  never  say  anything  again  bnt  that 
I  love  youl" 
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*'I  See  the  holj  faiber  in  ihe  distanoe.  Lei  üb  walk 
to  him,  my  child,  and  meet  him/' 

Accordingly  Lady  Annabel,  now  leaning  on  Venetia, 
approacbed  the  monk.  About  fiye  minutBS  elapsed 
before  they  reached  him,  during  wbich  not  a  word  was 
spoken. 

"Holy  father,"  said  Lady  Annabel  in  a  tone  bf 
firmness  tbat  snrprised  her  danghter  and  made  her 
tremble  with  anticipation,  "you  know  the  writer  of 
thifl  letter?" 

"He  is  my  friend  of  many  years,  lady,"  replied  the 
Armenian;  "I  knew  him  in  America.  I  owe  to  him 
my  life,  and  more  than  my  life.  There  breathes  not 
his  equal  among  men." 

A  tear  started  to  the  eye  of  Lady  Annabel;  ehe 
recalled  the  terms  in  which  the  household  at  Arqni 
had  spoken  of  Herbert  "He  is  in  Venice?"  she  in- 
qnired. 

'^He  is  within  these  walls ,"  the  monk  replied. 

Venetia,  scarcely  able  to  stand,  feit  her  motber 
Start.  After  a  momentary  pause,  Lady  Annabel  said, 
"Can  I  speak  with  him,  and  alone?" 

Nothing  bat  the  most  nervous  apprehension  of 
throwing  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  interview 
could  bare  sustained  Venetia.  Qnite  pale,  with  her 
disengaged  band  clenched,  not  a  word  escaped  her  Ups. 
She  hnng  upon  the  answer  of  the  monk. 

"You  can  see  him,  and  alone,"  said  the  monk. 
"He  is  now  in  the  sacristy.     FoUow  me." 

".Venetia,"    said  Lady  Annabel,  "remain  in  thi» 
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garden.  I  Tnll  aceompany  Um  lioiy  Htan!  3top!  em- 
brace  me  before  I  go,  and,''  she  added,  in  a  wliisper, 
"pr»^  for  me." 

It  needed  not  the  admonition  o£  her  mother  to  in- 
dnee  Yesetia  to  seek  refiige  in.  prayer,  in  this  agony  of 
her  life.  Bat  for  its  salutary  and  stilling  influenee,  it 
'seemed  to  her  that  she  xnust  have  forfeited  all  control 
oreir  her  mind.  The  snspense  was  too  terrible  for 
human  aid  to  support  her.  Seated  by  the  sea-side,  she 
coyered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  invoked  the 
Supreme  assistance.  More  than  an  hour  passed  away. 
Venetia  looked  up.  Two  beautiM  birds,  of  stränge 
fonn  and  spotless  plumage,  that  perhaps  had  wandered 
from  the  Egean,  were  hovering  aver  her  head,  bright 
and  glandng  in  the  ann.  She  aceepted  their  appear- 
anee  as  a  good  jomen.  At  this  moment  she  heard  a 
voice,  and,  looking  up,  observed  the  monk  in  the  dis- 
tance,  beckoning  to  her.  She  rose,  and  with  a  trembling 
Step  approached  him.  .He  retired,  still  mojiomng  to  her 
to  foUow  him.  She  entered,  by  a  low  portal,  a  dark 
^loister;  it  led  to  an  ante  chapel,  throngh  which,  as  she 
passed,  her  ear  caught  the  solemn  chorus  of  the 
brethren.  Her  step  faltered;  her  sight  was  clouded; 
she  was  as  one  Walking  in  a  dream.  The  monk  opened 
a  door,  and,  retiring,  waved  his  hand,  as  for  her  to 
^iter.  There  was  a  spacions  and  lo%^  Chamber, 
scantily  furnished,  some  huge  chests,  and  many  sacred 
garments.  At  the  extreme  distance  her  motiier  was 
reclined  on  a  bench,  her  head  snpported  by  a  large 
erimson    eushion,    and    her    fathier    kneeling    by    her 
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~  mother's  side.  With  .a  sonndless  step,  and  not  ren* 
taring  even  to  breatbe,  Venetia  approached  them,  and, 
ßhe  knew  not  how,  found  hereelf  embraced  by  both  her 
parents. 
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BOOK    VI. 


CHAPTER  L 

In  a  green  vallej  of  the  Apennines,  close  to  the 
sea-coast  between  Genoa  and  Spezzia,  is  a  marine 
villa,  that  once  belonged  to  the  Malaspina  family,  in 
olden  time  the  Mends  and  patrons  of  Dante.  It  is 
rather  a  fantastic  pile,  painted  in  fresco,  but  spacions, 
in  good  repair,  and  convenient  Although  little  more 
than  a  mile  from  Spezzia,  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sea 
can  onlj  be  caught  from  one  particular  spot,  so  com- 
pletelj  is  the  land  locked  with  hüls,  covered  with 
groves  of  chestnut  and  olive  orchards.  From  the 
heights,  however,  you  enjoy  magnificent  prospects  of 
the  most  picturesque  portion  of  the  Italian  coast;  a 
loftj,  undulating,  and  wooded  shore,  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  bays  and  jutting  promontories;  while  the 
eye,  wandering  from  Leghorn  on  one  side  towards 
Genoa  on  the  other,  traces  an  almost  uninterrnpted 
line  of  hamlets  and  casinos,  gardens  and  orchards,  ier- 
races  of  vines,  and  groves  of  olive.  Beyond  them,  the 
broad  and  blue  expanse  of  the  midland  ocean,  glitter- 
ing  in  the  meridian  blaze,  or  about  to  receive  perhaps 
in  its  glowing  waters  the  red  orb  of  sunset. 
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It  was  ihe  month  of  May,  in  Italy,  «t  least,  the 
meny  month  of  May,  and  Mannion  Herbert  came  forth 
from  the  villa  Malaspina,  and  tbrowing  himself  on  the 
turf ,  was  soon  lost  in  the  volume  of  Plato  which  he 
bore  with  him.  He  did  not  move  until  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  he  was  roused  by  the  arrival  of  servants, 
who  brought  seats  and  a  table,  when,  looking  up,  he 
observed  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  in  the  portico  of 
the  villa.  He  roi^e  to  greet  them,  and  gave  his  arm 
to^his  wife. 

"Spring  in  the  Apennines,  my  Annabel,"  said  Her- 
bert, "is  a  happy  combination.  I  am  more  in  love 
eaeh  day  with  this  residence.  The  Situation  is  so 
sheltered,  the  air  so  soft  and  pure,  the  spot  so  tran- 
quil,  and  the  season  so  delicious,  that  it  realizes  all  my 
romance  of  retirement.  As  for  you,  I  never  saw  you 
look  so  well*,  and  as  for  Venetia,  I  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve  this  rosy  nymph  could  have  been  our  pale-eyed 
girl,  who  cost  us  such  anxiety!" 

"Our  breakfast  is  not  ready.  Let  us  walk  to  our 
sea  view,"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "Give  me  your  book 
to  carry,  Marmion." 

"There  let  the  philosopher  repose,"  said  Herbert, 
tbrowing  the  volume  on  the  turf.  "Plato  dreamed  of 
what  I  cnjoy." 

"And  of  what  did  Plato  dream,  papa?"  said 
Venetia. 

"He  dreamed  of  love,  child." 

Venetia  took  her  father's  disetfgaged  arm. 
Venetia.  IL  13 
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They  had  now  arrived  at  their  sea  view,  a  glixnp^e 
of  ihe  Mediterranean  between  two  tall  crags. 

"A  sail  in  ihe  offing!"  said  Herbert.  "How  that 
solitary  sail  teils,  Annabel!" 

"I  feel  the  sea  breeze,  mother.  Does  not  it  remind 
you  of  Weymouth?"  said  Venetia. 

"Ah!  Marmion,*'  said  Lady  Annabel,  "I  would  that 
you  could  see  Masham  once  more.  He  is  the  only 
Mend  that  I  regret." 

"He  prospers,  Annabel;  let  that  be  our  consolation: 
I  have  at  least  not  injured  him/^ 

They  tumed  their  steps;  their  breakfast  was  now 
prepared.  The  sun  had  risen  above  the  hill  beneath 
whose  shade  they  rested,  and  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Valley  sparkled  in  light.  It  was  a  cheerfal  scene. 
-"I  have  a  passion  for  Uving  in  the  air,"  said  Herbert; 
^^I  always  envied  the  shepherds  in  Don  Quixote.  One 
of  my  youthM  dreams  was  liviiiig  among  mountains  of 
rosemary,  and  drinking  only  goats'  milk.  After  break- 
fast  I  will  read  you  Don  Quixote's  description  of  the 
golden  age.  I  have  often  read  it  until  the  tears  came 
into  my  eyes." 

"We  must  fancy  ourselves  in  Spain,"  said  Lady 
Annabel;  "it  is  not  difficult  in  this  wild  green  valley; 
and  if  we  have  not  rosemary,  we  have  scents  as  sweet. 
Nature  is  our  garden  here,  Venetia;  and  I  do  not 
envy  even  the  statues  and  cypresses  of  our  villa  of  the 
lake." 

"We  must  make   a  pilgrimage  some  day  to  Üie 
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Maggiore,  Annabel/'  said  Herbert  "It  is  hallowed 
ground  to  me  now." 

Their  meal  was  finished,  the  servants  brought  their 
work,  and  books,  and  drawings;  and  Herbert,  re- 
stuning  bis  natural  coucb,  re-opened  bis  Plato,  but 
Venetia  ran  into  the  villa,  and  retumed  witb  a  volume. 
^'Yon  must  read  ns  the  golden  age,  papa,"  she  said, 
as  she  offered  bim,  with  a  smile,  bis  fayourite  Don 
Quixote. 

"You  must  fancy  the  Don  looking  eamestly  upon 
a  bandfxil  of  acoms,^*  said  Herbert,  opening  the  book, 
'^while  he  exclaims,  ^O!  bappy  age,  which  cur  first 
parents  called  the  age  of  .gold!  not  because  gold,  so 
mach  adored  in  this  iron  age,  was  then  easily  pur- 
chased,  but  because  those  two  fatal  words,  meufn  and 
tutim,  were  distinctions  unknown  to  the  people  of  those 
fortunate  times;  for  all  things  were  in  common  in  that 
holy  age:  men,  for  their  sustenance,  needed  only  to 
lift  their  hands,  and  take  it  irom  the  sturdy  oak, 
whose  spreading  arms  liberallj  invited  them  to  gather 
the  wholesome  savoury  fruit;  while  the  dear  Springs, 
and  silver  rivulets,  wiüi  luxtiriant  plenty,  afforded  them 
their  pure  refreshing  water.  In  hello w  trees,  and  in 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  the  labouring  and  industrious  bees 
erected  their  little  commonwealths,  that  men  might 
reap  with  pleasure  and  with  ease  the  sweet  and  fertile 
harvest  of  their  toils.  The  tough  and  strenuous  cork- 
trees  did,  of  ihemsetves,  and  without  other  art  than 
their  native  liberality,  dismiss  and  impart  their  broad 
Iight  bark,  which  served  to  cover  those  lowly  huts^ 

13* 
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propped  np  with  rotigh-liewn  stakes,  ihat  were  firsi 
built  as  a  shelter  againBt  the  inclemencies  of  the  tax. 
All  ihen  was  nnioii)  all  peace,  all  love  and  friendship 
in  the  world.     As  yet  no  rade  ploughshare  presmned 
with   yiolence   to   piy   into   the  pioos  bowels^of  onr 
mother  earth,  for  she  without  coApulsion  kindly  yielded 
from  every  part  of  her  fruitful  and  spacious  bosom, 
whatever  might  at  once  satisfy,    sustain,    and  indnlge 
her  fragal  children.     Then  was  the  time  when  mno- 
oent,  beautifdl  yoting  shepherdesses  went  tripping  over 
the  hills  and  vales;  Üieh*  loyely  hair  sometimes  plaited, 
Bometimes  loose  and  flowing,  clad  in  no  other  vestment 
bat  what  the  modesty  of  nature  might  require.     The 
Tyrian  dye,  the  rieh  glossy  hue  of  silk,  martyted  and 
dissembled  into  every  colour,  which  are  now  esteemed 
so  fine  and  magnificent,  were  unknown  to  the  innocent 
simplieity  of  that  age;  yet,  bedecked  with  more  be- 
Coming  leaves  and  flowers,  they  outshone  the  proudest 
of  the  vain-dressing  ladies  of  our  times,  arrayed  in  the 
most   magnificent   garbs  and  all  the  most  snmptuous 
adomings  which  idleness  and  luxuiy  have  tanght  snc- 
ceeding  pride.     Lovers  then  expressed  the  passion  of 
their   souls   in   the  nnaffected  language  of  the  heart, 
with  the  natiye  plainness  and  sincerity  in  which  they 
were  conceived,  and  divested  of  all  that  artificial  con- 
texture    which    enervates   what  it  labours  to   enforce. 
Lnposture,  deceit,  and  malice  had  not  yet  crept  in,  and 
imposed  themselyes  unbribed  upoA  mankind  in  the  dis- 
goise  of  truth:  justice,  unbias^ed  either  by  favour  or 
interest,  which  now  so  fatally  pervert  it,  was  eqaally 
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and  impartialty  dispensed;  nor  was  the  judgeV  fancy 
law,  for  then  there  were  neither  judges  nor  canses  to 
be  judged.  The  modest  maid  might  then  walk  alone. 
Btit,  in  this  degenerate  age,  firaud  and  a  legion  of  illa 
infecting  the  world,  no  virtae  can  be  safe,  no  hononr 
be  secare;  while  wanton  desires,  diffosed  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  corrapt  the  strictest  watches  and  the 
elosest  retreats,  though  as  intricate  and  nnknown  as  the 
labyrinth  of  Crete,  are  no  secority  for  chastity.  Thns, 
that  primitive  innocence  being  vanished,  the  oppression 
daily  prevailing,  there  was  a  necessitj  to  oppose  the 
torrent  of  violence;  for  which  reason  the  order  of 
knighthood  errant  was  instituted,  to  defend  the  hononr 
of  yirgins,  protect  widows,  relieve  orphans,  and  assist 
all  that  are  distressed.  Now  I  myself  am  one  of  this 
Order,  honest  friends;  -and  though  all  people  are 
obliged  by  the  law  of  natore  to  be  kind  to  persons  of 
my  charKcter,  yet  since  you,  withont  knowing  anything 
of  this  Obligation,  have  so  generonsly  entertained  me, 
I  onght  to  pay  you  my  utmost  acknowledgment,  and 
accordingly  retum  you  my  most  hearty  thanks." 

"There,"  said  Herbert,  as  he  closed  the  book.  "In 
my  opinion,  Don  Quixote  was  the-  best  man  tiiat  ever 
lived." 

"But  he  did  not  ever  live,"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
smiling.  " 

"He  lives  to  us,"  said  Herbert  "He  is  the  same 
to  this  age  as  if  he  had  absolutely  wandered  over  ihe 
plains  of  Castille  and  watched  in  the  Sierra  Morena* 
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We  cannot,  indeed,  find  bis  tomb;  but  he  bas  left  us 
bis  great  example.  In  bis  bero,  Cervantes  hss  giyen 
OS  tbe  pictnre  of  a  great  and  benevolent  pbilosopher, 
and  in  bis  Sancbo,  a  complete  personification  of  tbe 
World,  selfisb  and  conning,  and  yet  overawed  by  tbe 
genius  that  be  cannot  comprebend:  alive  to  aU  tbe  ma- 
terial  interests  of  existence,  yet  sigbing  afiter  tbe  ideal; 
securing  bis  four  young  foals  of  tbe  sbe-ass,  yet  in- 
dulging  in  dreams  of  empire/^ 

**But  wbat  do  yon  tbink  of  tbe  assault  on  tbe  wind- 
mills,  Marmion?"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"In  tbe  outset  of  bis  adventures,  as  in  tbe  outset 
of  our  lives,  be  was  misled  by  bis  enthusiasm,'*  replied 
Herbert,  "witbout  wbicb,  after  all,  we  can  do  notiing. 
But  tbe  result  is,  Don  Quixote  was  a  redresser  of 
wrongs,  and  tberefore  tbe  world  esteemed  bim  mad." 

In  tbis  vein,  now  conversing,  now  occupied  witb 
tbeir  pursuits,  and  occasionally  listening  to  some  pas- 
sage  wbicb  Herbert  called  to  tbeir  attention,  and  wbicb 
ever  served  as  tbe  occasion  for  some  critical  remarks, 
tbat  were  as  striking  from  tbeir  originality  as  tbey  were 
bappy  in  tbeir  expression,  tbe  fresbness  of  tbe  moming 
disappeared;  tbe  sun  now  crowned  tbe  valley  witb  bis 
meridian  beam,  and  tbey  re-entered  tbe  villa.  Tbe 
ladies  retumed  to  tbeir  cool  saloon,  and  Herbert  to  bis 
study. 

It  was  tbere  be  amused  bimself  by  eomposing  tbe 
folloVing  lines:  — 
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SPRING  IN  THE  APENNINES. 


Spring  in  the  Apennine  now  holds  her  court 

Within  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 

Clothed  with  the  blooming  chestnut;  musical 

With  murmuring  pines,  waving  their  light  green  cones 

Like  youthful  Bacchants ;  while  the  dewy  grass, 

The  myrtle  and  the  mountain  violet , 

Blend  their  rieh  odours  with  the  firagrant  trees, 

And  Bweeten  the  soft  air.     Above  us  spreads 

The  purpie  sky,  bright  with  the  unseen  sun 

The  hills  yet  screen ,  altho'  the  golden  beam 

Touches  the  topmost  boughs,  and  tints  with  light 

The  grey  and  sparkling  crags.    The  breath  of  mom 

Still  lingers  in  the  Valley;  but  the  bee 

With  restless  passion  hovers  on  the  wing, 

Waiting  the  opening  flower,  of  whose  embrace 

The  sun  shall  be  the  signal.    Poised  in  air, 

The  winged  minstrel  of  the  liquid  dawn, 

Thelark,  poursforthhislyric,  andresponds 

To  the  fresh  chorus  of  the  sylvan  doves , 

The  stir  of  branches  and  the  fall  of  streams : 

The  harmonies  of  nature ! 

n. 

Gentle  Springt 
Oneemore,  oh,  yesi  oncemorelfeelthy breath, 
And  charm  of  renoyation !    To  the  sky 
Thrill  bringest  light,  and  to  the  glowing  earth 
A  garb  of  grace :  but  sweeter  than  the  sky 
That  hath  no  cloud ,  and  sweeter  than  t)ie  earth 
With  all  its'pageantry,  the  peerless  boon 
Thou  bearest  to  me  —  a  temper  like  thine  own ; 
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A  springlike  spirit,  beautiM  and  gladl 

Long  years  —  long  years  of  suffering,  and  of  thought 

Deeper  than  yroe ,  had  dimmed  the  eager  eye    , 

Once  quick  to  catch  thy  brightness ,  and  the  ear 

That  lingered  on  thy  music,  the  harsh  world 

Had  j  arred.    The  freshuess  of  my  life  was  gone , 

And  hope  no  more  an  omen  in  thy  bloom 

Found  of  a  fertile  future !    There  are  minds 

Like  lands  but  with  one  season,  and  that  drear; 

Min^was  eternal  wintert 


A  dark  dream 
Of  hearts  estranged ,  and  of  an  Eden  lost 
Entranced  my  being ;  one  absorbing thought, 
Which,  ifnottorture,  was  a  duU  despair 
That  agony  were  light  to.    But  while  sad 
Within  the  desert  of  my  life  I  roamed, 
And  no  sweet  Springs  of  love  gushed  forth  to  greet 
My  wearied  heart,  —  behold  two  spirits  came 
Floating  in  light,  seraphic  ministers, 
The  semblance  of  whose  splendour  on  me  feil 
As  on  some  dusky  stream  the  matin  ray 
Touching  the  gloomy  waters  with  its  life. 
And  both  were  fond  and  one  was  mercifull 
And  to  my  home  long  forfeited  they  bore 
My  vagrant  spirit,  and  the  gentle  hearth 
I  reckless  fled,  received  me  with  its  shade 
And  pleasant  refiige.    And  our  softened  hearts 
Were  like  the  twilight,  wh^n  our  very  bliss 
Calls  tears  to  soothe  our  rapture ;  as  the  stars 
Steal  forth,  then  shining  smiles  their  trembling  ray 
Mixed  with  our  tendemess ;  and  love  was  there 
In  all  his  manifold  forms;  the  sweet  embrace, 
And  thrilling  pressure  of  the  gentle  band, 
And  silence  speaking  with  the  melting  eye! 
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IV. 

And  now  again  I  feel  thy  breath ,  O  Spring  1 
And  now  the  seal  hath  fallen  from  my  gaze , 
And  thy  wild  music  in  my  ready  ear 
Finde  a  quick  echo  1    The  discordant  world 
Mars  not  thy  melodies ;  thy  blossoms  now 
Are  emblems  of  my  heart ;  and  through  my  veins 
The  flow  of  youthful  feeling,  long  pent  up , 
Glides  like  thy  sunny  streams  I    In  this  fair  scene , 
On  forms  still  fairer  I  my  blessing  pour ; 
On  her  the  beautiful ,  the  wise ,  the  good, 
Who  leamt  the  sweetest  lesson  to  forgive ; 
And  on  the  bright-eyed  daughter  of  our  love , 
Who  soothed  a  mother ,  and  a  father  saved  I 


CHAPTER  n. 

Betwee2}  the  reconciliation  of  Lady  Annabel  Her» 
bert  with  her  husband,  at  the  Armenian  convent  at 
Venice,  and  the  spring  moming  in  the  Apennines,  which 
we  have  just  described,  half  a  year  had  int^rvened« 
The  political  position  of  Marmion  Herbert  rendered  it 
imposflible  for  him  to  remain  in  anj  citj  where  there 
was  a  representative  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. '  Indeed, 
it  was  scarcely  safe  for  him  to  be  known  out  of  Ame- 
rica. He  had  quiited  that  country  shortly  afiter  the 
struggle  was  lOver,  chiefly  firom  considerations  for  his 
health.  His  energies  had  been  fast  failing  him;  and  a 
retired  life  and  change  of  climate  had  been  recom- 
mended  bj  his  physicians.  His  own  feelings  induced 
him  to  Visit  Italy,  where  he  had  once  intended  to  pass 
his  life,  and  where  he  now  repaired  to  await  death« 
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Assoming  a  feigned  name,  and  living  in  strict  sedusion, 
it  is  probable  that  bis  presence  would  never  h&ve  been 
noticed.  Once  more  united  with  bis  wife,  ber  personal 
inflaence  at  tbe  conrt  of  St  James\  and  ber  poweri^ 
connections,  migbt  secnre  bim  from  annoyanee;  and 
Venetia  bad  even  indulged  in  a  vague  bope  of  retum- 
ing  to  England.  But  Herbert  could  only  bave  found 
bimself  again  in  bis  native  country  as  a  prisoner  on 
parole.  It  would  baye  been  quite  impossible  for  bim 
to  mix  in  tbe  civil  business  of  bis  native  Iwid,  or  enjoy 
any  of  tbe  rigbts  of  citizensbip.  If  a  mild  sovereign  in 
bis  mercy  bad  indeed  accorded  bim  a  pardon,  it  must 
bave  been  accompanied  witb  rigorous  and  mortifying 
conditions;  and  bis  presence,  in  all  probability,  would 
bave  been  confined  to  bis  country  residence  and  its  im- 
mediate  neigbbourbood.  Tbe  pride  of  Lady  Annabel 
berself  recoiled  from  tbis  sufferance;  and  altbongb  Her- 
bert —  keenly  conscious  of  tbe-  sacrifice  wbicb  a  per^ 
manent  estrangement  &om  England  entailed  npon  his 
wife  and  child  —  would  bave  submitted  to  any  restric- 
tions,  bowever  bumiliating,  provided  tbey  were  not  in- 
consistent  witb  bis  bonour,  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
wben  be  spoke  of  tbis  pain^l  subject  to  bi«  wife,  it 
was  witb  no  sligbt  self-cbngratulation  tbat  be  bad  found 
ber  resolution  to  remain  abroad  under  any  circumstances 
was  iixed  witb  ber  babitual  decision.  Sbe  communicated 
both  to  tbe  Bisbop  of  ******  and  to  ber  brother,  the 
unexpected  cbange  tbat  bad  occurred  in  her  condition, 
and  sbe  bad  reason  to  believe  tbat  a  representation  of 
wbat  bad  bappened  would  be  made  to  tbe  Eoyal  family. 
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PerbapB  botb  ihe  Jbead  of  hear  house  and  her  reverend 
frieiid  äuticipated  that  time  might  remove  the  barrier 
that  presented  itself  to  Herbert's  immediate  return  to 
England:  thej  confined  their  answers,  however,  to  con* 
gratnlations  on  the  reconciliation,  to  their  confidence  in 
Üxe  satisfaction  it  would  occasion  her,  and  to  the  ex- 
pression  of  their  faitbM  firiendship;  and  neither  alladed 
to  a  result  which  both,  if  onlj  for  her  sake,  desired. 

The  Herberts  had  quitted  Venice  a  yery  few  days 
after  the  xneetiog  on  the  island  of  St.  Lazaro ;  had  tra- 
Yelled  by  slow  jonmeys,  crossing  the  Apennines,  to 
Genoa;  and  only  remained  in  that  city  until  they 
engaged  their  present  residence.  It  combined  tdl  the 
advantages  which  they  desired:  seclusion,  beauty,  com- 
fort,  and  the  mild  atmosphere  that  Venetia  had  seemed 
to  require.  It  was  not,  however,  the  genial  air  that  had 
reealled  the  rose  to  Yenetia^s  cheek  and  the  sunny  smile 
to  her  bright  eye,  or  had  inspired  again  that  graceful 
form  with  all  its  pristine  elastidty.  It  was  a  heart 
content;  a  spirit  at  length  at  peace.  The  contemplation 
of  the  happiness  of  those  most  dear  to  her,  tiiat  she 
honrly  witnessed;  and  the  blissftil  consciousness  that 
her  exertions  had  mainly  contributed  to,  if  not  com- 
pletely  oceasioned,  all  this  felicity,  were  remedies  of 
far  more  efficacy  than  all  the  consultations  and  pre- 
scriptions  of  her  physicians.  The  conduct  of  her  father 
repaid  her  for  all  her  snfferings,  and  realised  all  her 
dreams  of  domestic  tendemess  and  delight.  Tender, 
grateiiü,  and  affectionate,  Herbert  hovered  round  her 
mother  like  a  delicate  spirit  who  had  been  released  by 
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some  kind  mortal  firom  a  tedious  aad  reyolting  thral« 
dorn,  and  who  belieyed  he  could  neyer  snfficientlj 
testify  his  devotion.  There  was  so  mucH  respect  blended 
with  his  fondness,  that  the  spirit  of  her  mother  was 
Qtterly  subdued  by  his  irresistible  demeanour.  AU  her 
sadness  and  reserve,  her  distrust  and  her  fear,  had 
vanished;  and  rising  confidence  mingling  with  the  love 
she  had  ever  bome  to  him,  she  tanght  herseif  even  to 
seek  his  opinion,  and  be  goided  hj  his  advice.  She 
could  not  refrain,  indeed,  from  occasionallj  feeling  — > 
in  this  füll  enjoyment  of  his  love  —  that  she  might 
have  priginallj  acted  with  too  mach  precipitation;  and 
that,  had  she  only  bent  for  a  moment  to  the  necessity 
of  conciliation,  and  condescended  to  the  excnsable  arti^ 
fices  of  affection,  their  misery  might  have  been  pre- 
vented.  Once  when  thej  were  alone,  her  softened  heart 
would  have  confessed  to  Herbert  this  painfol  conviction, 
bnt  he  was  too  happy  and  too  generous  to  permit  her 
for  a  moment  to  indulge  in  such  a  remorseful  retrospect 
All  the  error,  he  insisted,  was  his  own;  and  he  had 
been  fool  enough  to  have  wantonly^forfeited  a  happi- 
ness  which  time  and  experience  had  now  taught  him  to 
appreciate.    - 

"We  married  too  young,  Marmion,"  said  his  wife. 

"It  shall  be  that  then,  love,"  replied  Herbert;  "but 
for  all  that  I  have  suffered,  I  would  not  have  avoided 
mj  fate  on  the  condition  of  losing  the  exquisite  pre- 
senti" 

It  is  perhaps  scarcelj  necessarj  to  remark,  that 
Herbert  avoided  with  scrupulous  vigilance  the  slightest 
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aUnsion  to  any  of  thofie  peculiar  opinions  for  which  he 
was,  imliappily,  too  celebrated.  Musing  over  the  Singu- 
lar rerolutions  which  had  already  occurred  in  bis  babits 
and  bis  feelings  towards  berself,  Lady  Annabel,  indeed, 
did  not  despair  tbat  bis  once  self-sofficient  sonl  migbt 
nltiniately  bow  to  tbat  blessed  faith  wbicb  to  berself 
bad  eyer  proved  so  great  a  support,  and  so  exquisite  a 
solaee.  It  was,  indeed,  tbe  inexpressible  bope  tbat 
lingered  at  tbe  bottom  of  ber  beart;  and  sometimes  sbe 
even  indulged  in  tbe  deligbt&l  fancy  tbat  bis  mild  and 
penitent  spirit  bad,  by  tbe  gracious  mercy  of  Providence, 
been  already  toucbed  by  tbe  brigbt  sunbeam  of  convio- 
tion.  At  all  eyents,  bis  subdued  and  cbastened  tempe- 
rament  was  no  unrwortby  preparation  for  still  greater 
blessings.  It  was  tbis  ballowed  anticipation  wbicb  con- 
soled,  and  alone  consoled,  Lady  Annabel  for  ber  own 
estrangement  &om  tbe  communion  of  ber  national  cburcb. 
Of  all  tbe  sacrifices  wbicb  ber  devotion  to  Herbert  en- 
tailed  upon  ber,  tbis  was  tbe  one  wbicb  sbe  feit  most 
constanüy  and  most  severely.  Not  a  day  elapsed  but 
tbe  cbapel  at  Cberbury  ro"se  before  ber;  and  wben  sbe 
remembered  tbat  neitber  berself  nor  ber  daugbter  migbt 
again  kneel  round  tbe  altar  of  tbeir  God,  sbe  almost 
trembled  at  tbe  Step  wbicb  sbe  bad  taken,  and  almost 
esteemed  it  a  sacrifice  of  beavenly  to  eartbly  duty,  wbicb 
no  consideration,  perbaps,  warranted.  Tbis  appreben- 
sion,  indeed,  was  tbe  cloud  in  ber  life,  and  one  wbicb 
Venetia,  wbo  feit  all  its  validity,  found  difficulty  in 
combating. 

Otherwise,  wben  Venetia  bebeld  ber  parents,  sbe 
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feit  ethereal,  and  seemed  to  move  in  air;  for  her  1%, 
in  spite  of  its  apparent  tranquillity,  was  .to  her  all  ex- 
citement     She  never  looked  upon  her  father,  or  heard 
his  voice,  without  a  thrill.    His  society  was  as  delight- 
M  as  his  heart  was  tender.     It  seemed  to  her  tbat  she 
could  listen  to  him  for  ever.  Every  word  he  spoke  was 
difPerent  £rom  the  langaage  of  other  men;  there  was  not 
a  subject  on  which  his  richly-cultivated  mind  conld  not 
pour  forth  instantaneonsly  a  flood  of  fine  fandes  and 
deep  intelligence.    He  seemed  to,  have  read  every  book 
in  every  language,  and  to  have  mused  over  every  line 
he  had  read.   She  could  not  conceive  how  one,  the  tone 
of  whose  mind  was  so  original  that  it  suggested  on  every 
topic  some  conchision  that  Struck  instantly  by  its  racy 
novelty,  could  be  so  saturated  with  the  leaming  and  the 
views  of  other  men.     Although  they  lived  in  unbroken 
solitude,   and  were  almost  always  together,  not  a  day 
passed  that  she  did  not  find  herseif  musing  over  some 
thought  or  expression  of  her  father,  and  which  broke 
from  his  mind  without  effort,  and  as  if  by  chance.    Li- 
teratnre  to  Herbert  was  now  only  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment  and  engaging  occupation.     All  thought  of  fame 
had  long  fled  his  soul.     He  cared  not  for  being  dis- 
turbed;   and  he  would  throw  down  his  Plato  for  Don 
Quixote,  or  close  his  jdSschylus  and  take  up  a  voltune 
of  Madame  de  S^vignö  without  a  murmur,  if  reminded 
by  anything  that  occurred  of  a  passage  which  might 
contribute  to  the  amusement  and  Instruction  of  his  wife 
and  daughter.    Indeed,  his  only  study  now  was  to  con- 
tribute to  their  hiTppiness.    For  him  they  had  given  np 
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their  conntrj  and  Bociely,  and  he  sought,  by  bis  yigi« 
lant  attention  and  bis  yarious  accomplisbments,  to  render 
tbeir  bonrs  as  ligbt  and  pleasant  as,  ander  sncb  circum- 
stances,  was  possible.  His  mose,  too,  was  onlj  dedi- 
cated  to  tbe  celebration  of  any  topic  wbicb  tbeir  life  or 
themselves  suggested.  He  loved  to  lie  under  tbe  trees, 
and  pour  fortb  sonnets  to  Lady  Annabel;  and  encouraged 
Venetia,  by  tbe  readiness  and  interest  witb  wbicb  be 
invariably  complied  witb  ber  intimations«  to  tbrow  out 
every  fancy  wbicb  occurred  to  ber  for  bis  verse.  A  life 
passed  witbout  tbe  intrusion  of  a  Single  evil  passion, 
without  a  Single  expression  tbat  was  not  soft,  and  grace- 
ful,  and  mild,  and  adomed  witb  all  tbe  resources  of  a 
moet  accomplisbed  and  creative  spirit,  reqnired  not  tbe 
distractions  of  society.  It  would  bave  sbrunk  from  it 
—  from  all  its  artificial  excitement  and  vapid  reaction. 
Tbe  days  of  tbe  Herberts  flowed  on  in  one  brigbt,  con- 
tinuoos  stream  of  love,  and  literatnre,  and  gentle  plea* 
sures.  Beneatb  tbem  was  tbe  green  eartb,  above  tbem 
tbe  blue  sky.  Tbeir  spirits  were  as  clear,  and  tbeir 
bearts  as  soft  as  tbe  clime. 

Tbe  bour  of  twiligbt  was  approacbing,  and  tbe  fa- 
mily  were  preparing  for  tbeir  daüy  walk.  Tbeir  simple 
repast  was  finisbed,  and  Yenetia  beld  tbe  verses  wbicb 
ber  faiber  bad  written  in  tbe  moming,  and  wbicb  be 
bad  presented  to  ber. 

'^Let  US  descend  to  Spezzia,^^  said  Herbert  to  Lady 
Annabel;  **I  loye  an  ocean  snnset^' 

Aecordingly  tbey  proceeded  tbrougb  tbeir  valley  to 
tbe  craggy  path  wbicb  led  down  to  tbe  bay.    After 
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passing  throngb  a  small  rayine,  the  magnificent  pro- 
spect  opened  before  them.  The  sun  was  yet  an  bour 
above  tbe  borizon,  and  tbe  sea  was  like  a  laike  of 
molten  gold;  tbe  colour  of  tbe  sky  nearest  to  tbe  sun, 
of  a  pale  green,  witb  two  or  tbree  bnmisbed  streaks  of 
vapour,  quite  still,  and  so  tbin  you  conld  almost  catch 
tbe  sky  througb  them,  fixed,  as  it  were,  in  tbis  gorgeoos 
frame.  It  was  now  a  dead  calm,  but  tbe  sail  that  bad 
been  hovering  tbe  whole  moming  in  tbe  offing,  bad- 
made  tbe  barbour  in  time,  and  bad  just  cast  anchor 
near  some  coasting  craft  and  fisbing-boats,  all  Ibat  now 
remained  wbere  Napoleon  bad  projected  fonning  one  of 
tbe  arsenals  of  tbe  world. 

Tracing  ibeir  way  down  a  mild  declivity,  covered 
witb  spreading  rineyards,  and  quite  fragrant  witb  tbe 
•  blossom  of  tbe  vine,  tbe  Herberts  proceeded  tbrough  a 
wood  of  oliyes,  and  emerged  on  a  terrace  raised  directly 
above  tbe  sbore,  leading  to  Spezzia,  and  stadded  here 
and  there  witb  rugged  groups  of  aloes. 

"I  have  often  observed  here,"  said  Venetia,  "aboat 
a  mile  out  at  sea  —  there,  now,  wbere  I  point  —  tbe 
water  rise.  It  is  now  a  calm,  and'^yet  it  is  more 
troubled,  I  tbink,  tban  usual.  Teil  me  tbe  cause,  dear 
fatber,  for  I  have  often  wished  to  know." 

.    ^^It  passes  my  experience,"  said  Herbert;  ^'but  here 
is  an  ancient  fisberman;  let  us  inquire  of  bim." 

He  was  an  old  man,  leaning  against  a  rock,  and 
Smoking  bis  pipe  in  contemplatiye  silence;  bis  face 
bronzed  witb  tbe  sun  and  tbe  rougbness  of  many  sea- 
Bons,  and  bis  grey  bairs  not  bidden  by  bis  long  blue 
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cap.    Herbert  saluted  him,  and,  pointing  to  ihe  pheno- 
menon,  reqnested  an  explanation  of  it. 

"'Tis  a  fountain  of  fresh  water,  Signor,  that  rises 
in  onr  gulf,"  said  the  old  fisherman,  "to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet." 

"And  ifl  it  constant?"  inqnired  Herbert 
"^Tis  the  same  in  sunsbine  and  in  storm,  in  Sum- 
mer and  in  winter,  in  caM  or  in  breeze,^'  said  the  old 
fisherman. 

"And  has  it  always  been  so?" 
"It  came  before  my  time." 

"A  Philosophie  answer,"  said  Herbert,  "and  deserves 
a  panl.  Mine  was  a  crude  question.  Adio,  good  friend." 
"I  should  like  to  drink  of  that  fountain  of  fresh 
water,  Annabel,"  said  Herbert  "There  seems  to  me 
something  wondrous  faneifrd  in  it  Some  day  we  will 
row  there.     It  shall  be  a  calm  like  this.*' 

"We  want  a  fountain  in  our  Valley,''  said  Lady 
AnnabeL 

"We  do,"  said  Herbert;  "andl  think  we  must  make 
one;  we  must  inquire  at  Genoa.  I  am  curious  in  foun** 
tains.  Our  fountain  should,  I  think,  be  classical;  simple, 
compact,  with  a  choice  inscription,  the  altar  of  a 
Naiad."  * 

"And  mamma  shall  make  the  design,  and  you  shall 
imte  the  inscription,"  said  Venetia. 

"And  you  shall  be  the  nymph,  chUd,"  said  Herbert 
They  were  now  within  a  bowshot  of  the  harbour, 
and  a  jutting  cliff  of  marble,  more  graceful  from  a  con- 
Venelia,  ü.  1* 
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tigaous  bed  of  myrües,  invited  them  to  reat,  and  watch 
the  approacbing  sunset. 

"ßay  what  thej  like,"  ^aid  Herbert,  "there  is  a 
Bpoll  in  the  skores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  which  no 
others  can  rival.  Never  was  such  a  iinion  of  natural 
loveliness  and  magical  associations!  On  these  shores 
have  risen  all  that  interests  us  in  the  past:  —  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Carthage,  Moorish 
Spain,  and  feodal  Italy.  These  shores  have  yielded  us 
our  religion,  our  arts,  our  literature,  and  our  laws.  If 
all  that  we  have  gained  from  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean was  erased  from  the  memory  of  man,  we 
should  be  savages.  Will  the  Atlantic  ever  be  so  me- 
morable?  Its  civilization  will  be  more  rapid,  but  will 
it  be  as  refined?  and  ,-far  more  important,  will  it  be  as 
permanent?  Will  it  not  lack  the  racy  vigour  and  tKe 
subtle  spirit  of  aboriginal  genius?  Will  not  a  colonial 
character  cling  to  Its  society?  —  feeble,  inanimate, 
evanescent.  What  America  is  deficient  in  is  creative 
intellect.  It  has  no  nationality.  Its  intelligence  has 
been  imported,  like  its  manufactured  goods.  Its  in- 
habitants  are  a  people,  but  are  they  a  nation?  I  wish 
that  the  empire  of  the  Incas  and  the  kingdom  of  Mon* 
tezuma  had  not  been  sacrifieed.  I  wish  fhat  the  re- 
public  of  the  Puritans  had  blended  with  the  trib^es  of 
the  wildemess." 

The  red  sun  was  now  hovering  over  tibe  horizon; 
it  quivered  for  an  instant,  and  then  sank.  Immediately 
the  high  and  undulating  coast  was  covered  with  a  crimson 
flush;  the  cliffs,   the  groves,   the  bays  and  jutting  pro- 
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montories,  each  straggling  sail  and  tall  white  tower, 
suffosed  with  a  rosj  light  Gradually  that  rosy  tint 
became  a  Lright  yiolet,  and  then  faded  into  purple.  Bat 
the  gloiy  of  the  snnset  long  lingered  in  the  glowing 
west,  Streaming  with  every  colour  of  the  Iris  —  while 
a  Bolitary  stax  glittered  with  silver  light  amid  the  shift- 
ing  splendour. 

"Hespems  rises  from  the  sunset  like  the  fountain 
of  firesh  water  from  the  sea,"  said  Herbert,  "The  Ay 
and  the  oeean  have  two  natures,  like  ourselves/^ 

At  tfais  moment  the  boat  of  the  yessel,  which  had 
aachored  abont  an  honr  back,  put  to  shore. 

"That  seems  an  English  brig/'  said  Herbert  "I 
cannot  ezactly  make  out  its  trim;  it  scarcely  seems  a 
merchaat  vesseL'^ 

The  projectioB  of  the  shol^  hid  the  boat  firom  their 
sight  as  it  landed.  The  Herberts  rose,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  harbour.  There  were  some  rüde  steps  cut 
in  the  roek  which  led  £rom  the  immediate  shoiie  to  the 
torrace.  As  thej  approached  these,  two  gentlemen  in 
sailors'  jackets  moonted  suddenly.  Lady  Annabel  and 
Venetia  simultaneonsly  started  as  they  recognised  Lord 
Cadurcis  and  his  cousin.  They  were  so  close,  that 
neither  party  had  üme  to  prepare  themselves.  Yenetis 
found  her  band  in  that  of  Plantagenet,  while  Lady  An- 
nabel saluted  George.  Infinite  were  their  mutual  in- 
qniries  and  congratolations,  bat  it  so  happened  that, 
with  one  exception,  no  name  was  mentioned.  It  wa8_ 
qnite  evident,  however,  to  Herbert,  that  these  ijrer« 
rery  familiär  acquaintances  of  his  family;  for,  in  the 

U* 
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snrprise  of  the  moment,  Lord  Cadurcis  had  saluted  his 

daughter  by  her  Christian  name.     There  was  no  slight 

emotion,  too,  displayed  on  all  sides.     Indeed,  inde- 

pendently  of  the  agitation  which  so  unexpected  a  ren- 

counter  was  calculated   to   produce,    the  presence  of 

Herbert,   afiter  the  first  moments  of  recognition,  not  a 

little  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  young  men,   and  in 

some  degree  occasioned  the  embarrassment  of  alL  Who 

was  this  stranger,   on  whom  Venetia  and  her  mother 

were  leaning  with  such  fondness?     He  was  scarcely 

too  old  tb  be  the  admirer  of  Venetia,  and  if  there  were 

a  greater  disparity  of  years  between  them  than  is  nsual, 

his  distinguished  appearance  might  well  reconcile  the 

lady  to  her  lot,  or  even  justify  her  choice.    Had,  then, 

Cadurcis  again  met  Venetia  only  to.find  her  the  bride 

or  the  betrothed  of  another?  —  a  mortifying  Situation, 

even  an  intolerable  one,  if  his  feelings  remained  oi^ 

changed;    and  if  the  eventfol  year  that  had  elapsed 

since  they  parted  had  not  replaced  her  Image  in  his 

susceptible  mind  by  another  more  cherished,  and,  per- 

haps,  less  obdurate.     Again,  to  Lady  Annabel  the  mo- 

ment  was  one  of  great  awkwardness,  for  the  introduo- 

tion  of  her  husband  to  those  with  whom  she  was  re- 

tently  so  intimate,  and  who  were  then  aware  that  tibe 

name  of  that  husband  was  never  even  mentioned  in  her 

presence,  recalled  the  painful  past  with  a  disturbing 

vividness.  Venetia,  indeed,  did  not  share  these  feelings 

fallj,  but  she  thought  it  ungracious  to  anticipate  her 

mother  in  the  announcement 

The  Herberts  tumed  with  Lord  Cadurcis  and  bi$ 
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eottsin;  they  were  abont  to  retrace  their  sieps  on  the 
terrace,  when  Lady  Annabel,  taking  adyantage  of  the 
momentary  silence,  and  summoning  all  her  energy,  with 
a  pale  cheek  and  a  voice  that  slightly  faltered,  said, 
"Lord  Cadurcis,  allow  me  to  present  you  to  Mr.  Her- 
bert, my  husband,"  she  added  with  emphasis. 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  Cadurcis,  starting;  and 
then,  outßtretching  bis  band,  he  contrived  to  add,  "  have 
I,  indeed,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  I  have  so  long  ad- 
mired?" 

"Lord  Cadurcis!"  exclaimed  Herbert,  scarcely  less 
snrprised.  "Is  it  Lord  Cadurcis?  This  is  a  welcome 
meeting." 

Every  one  present  feit  overwhelmed  with  confiisioii 
or  astonishment;  Lady  Annabel  sought  refuge  in  pre- 
senting  Gaptain  Gadurcis  to  her  husband.  This  cere- 
mony,  thongh  little  noticed  even  by  those  more  im- 
mediately  interested  in  it,  nevertheless  serred,  in  some 
degree,  as  a  diversion.  Herbert,  who  was  only 
astonished,  was  the  first  who  rallied.  Perhaps  Lord 
Cadnrcis  was  the  only  man  in  existence  whom  Herbert 
wished  to  know.  He  had  read  bis  works  with  deep 
interest;  at  least,  those  portions  which  foreign  Journals 
had  afforded  bim.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  bis 
fame  and  genins;  bnt  what  perplexed  bim  at  this  mo« 
ment,  even  more  than  bis  unexpected  introdnction  to 
him,  was  the  singular,  the  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stance,  that  the  name  of  th^r  most  celebrated  conntry- 
man  should  never  haye  escaped  the  lips  either  of  bis 
wife  or  bis  'danghter,  although  they  appeared,  and  Ve-» 
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netia  especiallj,   to   be   on  termä   with  him  of  eyen 
domestie  intimacy. 

*'Y<m  arrived  here  to-day,  Lord  Cadurcis?"  said 
Herbert.,   "From  whence?" 

"Immediately  from  Naples,  where  we  last  toucbed," 
replied  bis  lordsbip;  "but  I  bave  been  residing  at 
Atbens." 

"I  envy  you,"  said  Herbert. 

"It  would  be  a  fit  residence  for  you,"  said  Lord 
Cadurcis.  "You  were,  however,  in  some  degree,  my 
oompanion,  for  a  volume  of  your  poems  was  one  of 
tbe  few  books  I  bad  witb  me.  I  parted  witb  all  the 
rest,  but  I  retained  that.  It  is  in  my  cabin,  aud  füll 
of  my  scribblement  If  you  would  condescead  to  ac- 
cept  it,  I  would  offer  it  you." 

Mr.  Herbert  and  Lord  Cadurcis  maintained  the  con- 
versation  along  the  terraee.  Yenetia,  by  whose  side 
her  old  companion  walked,  was  ^uite  silent.  Once-her 
eyes  met  those  of  Cadurcis;  bis  expression  of  mingled 
archness  and  astonishment  was  irresistible.  His  cousin 
and  Lady  Annabel  carried  on  a  more  suppressed  con- 
Tersation,  but  on  ordinary  topics.  Whetn  they  had 
reached  the  olive-grore,  Herbert  said,  "Here  lies  onr 
way  homeward,  my.Lord.  If  you  and  your  cousin 
will  acoompany  us,  it  will  delight  Lady  Annabel  aad 
myself." 

"Nothing,  I  am  sure,  will  give  George  and  myself 
greater  pleasure,"  he  replied.  '^We  bad,  indeed,  no 
purpose  when  you  met  us  but  to  enjo^  our^escape  from 


imprisonment ;  little  dreaming  we  should  meet  our  kindest 
and  oldest  friends,"  lie  added. 

"Kindest  and  oldest  friends!"  thonght  Herbert  to 
bimself.     "Well,  this  is  stränge  indeed." 

"It  is  but  a  sligbt  distance,"  said  Lady  Annabel, 
who  thought  it  necessary  to  enforce  the  invitation, 
**We  live  in  the  valley,  of  which  yonder  Hill  forms  a 
part." 

"And  tbere  we  bave  passed  our  winter  and  our 
epring,"  added  Venetia,  "almost  as  deligbtfuUy  as  you 
could  bave  done  at  Atbens." 

"Well,"  tbougbt  Cadurcis  to  bimself,  "I  bave  seen 
many  of  tbe  world's  marvels,  but  tbis  day  is  a  miracle." 

Wben  tbey  bad  proceede<J  tbrougb  tbe  olive-wood, 
and  monnted  tlie  acclivity,  tbey  arrived  at  a  patb  wbioh 
permitted  tbe  aseent  of  only  one  person  at  a  time.* 
Cadurcis  was  last,  and  followed  Venetia.  Unable  any 
longer  to  endure  tbe  suspense,  be  was  ratber  irritated 
that  sbe  kept  so  close  to  ber  fatber;  be  bimself  loitered 
a  few  paces  bebind,  and,  breaking  off  a  brauch  of 
laurel,  be  tossed  it  at  ber.  Sbe  looked  round  and 
smiled;  be  beckoned  to  her  to  fall  back.  "Teil  me, 
Venetia,"  be  said,  "what  does  all  tbis  mean?" 

"It  means  that  we  are  at  last  all  very  bappy,"  sbe 
replied.     "Do  you  not  see  my  fatber?" 

"Yes;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  bim;  but  thiö 
Company  is  tbe  very  last  in  wbich  I  expected  to  bave 
tbat  pleasure." 

"It  is  too  long  a  story  to  teil  now;  you  must 
imagine  it " 
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**But  are  70U  glad  to  see  me?" 
"Very." 

"I  don't  think  you  care  for  me  the  least" 
"Silly  Lord  Cadurcis!"  she  said,  smiling. 
"If  you  call  me  Lord  Cadiircis,  I  shall  immediately 
go  back  to  the  brig,  and  set  sali  this  night  for  Athens." 
"WeU  then,  silly  PlantagenetI" 
He  laughed,  and  they  ran  on. 


CHAPTER  m. 

"Well,  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  should  have 
passed  your  time  delightMly  here,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis 
to  Lady  Aimabel,  when  they  had  entered  the  villa; 
"for  I  never  beheld  so  delightful  a  retreat  It  is  even 
more  exquisite  than  your  yilla  on  the  lake,  of  which 
George  gave  me  so  glowing  a  description.  I  was  al- 
most  tempted  to  hasten  to  you.  Would  you  have 
Bmiled  on  me!"  he  added,  rather  archly,  and  in  a 
coaxing  tone. 

"I  am  more  gratified  that  we  have  met  here,"  said 
Lady  Annabel. 

*'And  thus,"  added  Cadurcis. 

"You  have  been  a  great  traveller  since  we  last 
met?"  Said Xady  Annabel,  a  little  embarrassed. 

"My  days  of  restlessness  are  over,"  said  Cadurcis. 
"I  desire  nothing  more  dearly  than  to  settle  down  in 
the  bosom  of  these  green  hüls  as  you  have  done." 

"This  Hfe  suits  Mr.  Herbert,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 
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'^He  is  foud  of  seclusiqn,  and  70U  know  I  am  ac-> 
customed  to  it." 

"Ah!  yes,"  said  Cadnrcis,  mournfuUy.  "When  I 
was  in  Greece,  I  used  often  to  wish  that  none  of  us 
Lad  ever  left  dear  Cherbuiy;  bat  I  do  not  now." 

**We  must  forget  Cherbnry,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

^I  cannot  —  I  cannot  forget  her  wbo  cherished  my 
melancholy  childhood.  Dear  Lady  Annabel,"  he  added 
in  a  voice  of  .emotion,  and  offering  her  bis  band,  "forget 
all  my  follies,  and  remember  that  I  was  your  child, 
once  as  dutifdl  as  you  were  affectionate." 

Who  could  resist'tbis  appeal?  Lady  Annabel,  not 
withont  agitation,  yielded  him  her  band,  which  he 
pressed  to  bis  lips.  "Now  I  am  again  happy,"  said 
Cadurcis;  "now  we  are  all  happy.  Sweetest  of  friends, 
you  have  removed  in  a  moment  the  bitterness  of  years." 
.  Although  lights  were  in  the  saloon,  the  Windows 
opening  on  the  portico  were  not  closed.  The  evening 
air  was  soft  and  balmy,  and  though  the  moon  had  not 
risen,  the  distant  hills  were  clear  in  the  starlight.  Ve- 
netia  was  Standing  in  the  portico  conversing  with  George 
Cadurcis. 

"I  suppose  you  are  too  much  of  a  Turk  to  drink 
our  coffee,  Lord  Cadurcis,"  said  Herbert.  Cadurcis 
tumed  and  joined  him,  together  with  Lady  Annabel. 

"Nay,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  in  a  joyous  tone,  "Lady 
Annabel  will  answer  for  me  that  I  always  find  every- 
thing  perfect  under  her  roof " 

Captain  Cadurcis  and  Venetia  now  re-entered  the 
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TÜla;  they  clustered  round  the  table,  and  seated  them- 
selvfes. 

"Why,  Venetia,"  said  Cadurcis,  "George  lüet  me 
in  Sicily,  and  quite  frightened  me  about  joxt,  Is  it 
tbe  air  of  the  Apennmes  tbat  has  worked  these  marvels? 
for  really,  you  appear  to  me  exactlj  the  same  as  wben 
we  leamt  the  French  vocabulary  together  ten  j^ars 
ago." 

"*The  French  vocabulary  together,  ten  years  ago!'" 
thought  Herbert;  "not  a  mere  London  acquaintance, 
then.     This  is  very  stränge." 

"Why,  indeed,  Plantagenet,"  replied  Venetia,  "I 
was  very  unwell  when  George  visited  us;  but  I  really 
have  quite  forgotten  that  I  ever-was  an  invalid,  and  I 
never  mean  to  be  again." 

"* Plantagenet!'"  soliloquised  Herbert.  "And  this 
is  the  great  poet  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much!  My 
daughter  is  tolerably  familiär  with  him." 

"I  have  brought  you  all  sorts  of  buffooneries  from 
Stamboul,"  continued  Cadurcis;  "sweetmeats,  and  Slip- 
pers, and  shawls,  and  daggers  wom  only  by  sultanas, 
and  with  which,  if  necessary,  they  can  keep  *the 
harem's  lord'  in  order.  I  meant  to  have  sent  them  with 
George  to  England;  for  really  I  did  not  anticipate  our 
meeting  here." 

"*  Sweetmeats  and  slippers,'"  said  Herbert  to  him- 
self,  "* shawls  and  daggers?'" 

"And  has  George  been  with  you  all  the  time?"  in- 
quired  Venetia. 

"Ohr  we  quarrelled  now  and  then,  of  course.     He 
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foimd  Atheos  duU^  and  would  stay  at  ConstaDÜnopley 
chained  bj  the  charms  of  a  fair  Perote,  to  whom  he 
^anted  me  to  write  sounets  in  his  name.  I  would  tiot, 
because  I  tbought  it  iinmora.1.  But,  ou  the  whole,  we 
got  on  very  well;  a  sort  of  Pylades  and  Orestes ,  I  as- 
sure  you;  we  never  absolutely  fonght." 

^Come,  come,"  said  George,  "Cadurcis  is  always 
ashamed  of  being  amiable.  We  were  together  much 
more  than  I  ever  intended  or  anticipated.  You  know 
mine  was  a  sporting  tour;  and  therefore,  of  course,  we 
were  sometimes  separated.  But  he  was  exceedingly 
populär  with  all^parties,  especially  the  Turks,  whom  he 
rewarded  for  their  courtesy  by  writing  ödes  to  the 
Greeks  to  stir  them  up  to  revolt." 

"Well,  they  never  read  them,"  said  Cadurcis.  "All 
we,  poor  fellows,  can  do,"  he  added,  turning  to  Her- 
bert, "is  to  wake  the  Hellenistic  raptures  of  May  Fair; 
and  that  they  call  fame;  as  much  like  fame  as  a  toad- 
stool  is  like  a  truffle." 

"Nevertheless,  I  hope  the  muse  has  not  slumbered," 
said  Herbert;  "for  you  have  had  the  happiest  Inspira- 
tion in  the  climes  in  which  you  have  resided;  not  only 
are  they  essentially  poetic,  but  they  offer  a  virgin 
vein." 

"I  have  written  a  little,"  replied  Cadurcis;  "I  will 
give  it  you,  if  you  like,  some  day  to  tum  over.  Yours 
is  the  only  opinion  that  I  really  oare  for.  I  have  no 
great  idea  of  the  poetry;  but  I  am  very  streng  in  my 
eootüme.  I  feel  very  confident  about  that.  I  fancy  I 
know  how  to  hit  off  a  pasha,   ot  touch  in  a  Greek 
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pirate  now.  As  for  all  tbe  tliings  I  wrote  in  ^England, 
I  really  am  ashamed  of  them.  I  got  iip  my  -orientalism 
from  books,  and  sultans  and  sultanas  at  masquerades/* 
he  added,  archly.  "I  remember  I  made  my  hefoines 
always  wear  turbans;  only  conceive  my  borror  when  I 
found  that  a  Turkisb  woman  Avonld  as  soon  tbink  of 
pntting  my  bat  on  as  a  turban,  and  tbat  it  wa%  an 
article  of  dress  entirely  confined  to  a  Bond-street 
milliner." 

Tbe  evening  passed  in  interesting  and  diverting 
conversation;  of  course,  principally  contributed  by  tbe 
two  travellers,  wbo  bad  seen  so  mucb.  Inspirited  by 
bis  interview  witb  Lady  Annabel,  and  ber  gracions  re- 
ception  of  bis  overtures,  Lord  Oadurcis  was  in  onö^  of 
tbose  frolic  bumours,  wbicb  we  bave  before  noticed  was 
not  unnatural  to  bim.  He  bad  considerable  powers  of 
xnimicry,  and  tbe  talent  tbat  bad  pictured  to  Venetia  in 
old  days,  witb  sucb  liveliness,  tbe  babits  of  tbe  old 
maids  of  Morpetb,  was  now  engaged  on  more  con- 
siderable topics;  an  interview  witb  a  pasba,  a  peep 
into  a  barem,  a  visit  to  a  pirate's  isle,  tbe  slave-market^ 
tbe  bazaar,  tbe  barracks^of  tbe  Janissaries;  all  toucbed 
witb  irresistible  vitality,  and  coloured  witb  tbe  rieh 
pbrases  of  unrivalled  force  of  expression,  Tbe  laugbter 
was  loud  and  continual;«  even  Lady  Annabel  joined 
zealously  in  tbe  glee.  As  for  Herbert,  he  tbought 
Oadurcis  by  far  tbe  most  bearty  and  amusing  person 
he  bad  ever  known,  and  could  not  refrain  from  con- 
trasting  bim  witb  tbe  picture  wbicb  bis  Works  and  the 
report  of  the  world  bad  occasionally  enabled  bim  to 
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Bketch  to  bis  miud^s  eye;  the  noble,  joung,  and  impajs- 
sioned  bard,  ponring  fortb  tbe  eloquent  tide  of  bis 
morbid  feelings  to  an  idolising  world,  from  wbose  ap- 
planse  be  nevertbeless  tomed  witb  almost  misantbropic 
melancbolj. 

It  was  now  mucb  past  tbe  noon  of  nigbt,  and  tbe 
bou];  of  Separation,  long  postponed,  was  inevitable. 
Often  bad  Cadurcis  risen  to  depart,  and  often,  witbout 
regaining  bis  seat,  bad  Ijie  been  tempted  by  bis  friends, 
and  especially  Yenetia,  into  £resb  narratives.  At  last 
be  Said,  "Now  we  must  go.  Lady  Annabel  looks  good 
nigbt  I  remember  tbe  look,"  be  said,  laugbing,  "wben 
we  used  to  beg  for  a  quarter  of  an  bour  more.  Ol 
VenÖlia,  do  not  you  remember  tbat  Cbristmas,  wben 
dear  old  Masbam  read  Julius  CsBsar,  *  and  we  were  to 
sit  up  until  it  was  finisbed.  Wlien  be  got  to  tbe  last 
aet  I  bid  bis  spectacles.  I  never  confessed  it  until  tbis 
moment.  Will  you  pardon  me,  Lady  Annabel?'^  and 
be  pressed  bis  bands  togetber  in  a  mockeiy  of  suppli- 
cation. 

"Will  you  come  and  breakfast  witb  us  to-morrow?" 
said  Lady  Annabel. 

"Witb  deligbt,"  be  answered.  "I  am  used,  you 
know,  to  walks  before  breakfast  George  —  I  do  not 
tbink  George  can  do  it,  tbougb.  George  likes  bis  com- 
forts:  be  is  a  regulär  Jobn  BulL  He  was  always  call- 
ing  for  tea  wben  we  were  in  Turkey!" 

At  tbis  moment  Miatress  Pauncefort  entered  tbe 
room,  ostensibly  on  some  little  afifair  of  ber  mistress, 
but  really  to  reconnoitre. 
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"Ah!  Miatress  Pauncefort;  my  old  friend,  Mistress 
Patincefort,  böw  do  yon  do?"  exclaimed  bis  lordsfaip. 

"Quite  well,  my  lord,  please  your  lordsUp;  and 
very  glad  to  see  yottr  lordship  again,  ,and  looking  so 
well  too." 

"ALI    Mistress   Pauncefort,   yon    always    flattered 

"OhI  dear,  my  lord,  your  lordship,  no,"  said  Mis- 
tress Pauncefort,  with  a  simper. 

"But  you,  Pauncefort,"  said  Cadurcis,  "why  there 
must  be  some  magic  in  the  air  here.  I  have  been  com- 
plimenting  your  lady  and  Miss  Venetia;  but  really, 
you,  I  should  almost  have  thought  it  was  some  younger 
sister." 

"Oh!  my  lord,  you  have  such  a  way,"  said  Mistress 
Patmcefort,  retreating  with  a  slow  Step  that  still  lingered 
for  a  remark. 

"Pauncefort,  is  that  an  Italian  cap?"  said  Lord 
Cadurcis;  "you  know,  Pauncefort,  you  were  always 
famous  for  your  caps."  Mistress  Pauncefort  disappeared 
in  a  Auster  of  delight. 

And  now  they  had  indeed  departed.  There  was  a 
pause  of  complete  silence  after  läiey  had  disappeared, 
the  slight  and  not  painful  reaction  after  the  mixihfnl 
excitement  of  the  last  few  hours.  At  length  Herbert, 
dropping,  as  was  bis  evening  custom,  a  few  drops  of 
orange-flower  into  a  tumbler  of  water,  said,  "Annabel, 
my  love,  I  am  rather  surprised  lihat  neither  you  noi 
Venetia  should  have  mentioned  to  me  that  you  knew, 
and  knew  so  intimately,  a  man  like  Lord  Cadurcis." 
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Lady  Annabel  appeared  a  little  confosed;  she  looked 
even  at  Venetia,  but  Venetia's  eyes  were  on  the  ground. 
At  length  she  said,  "In  truth,  Marmion,  smce  we  met 
we  baye  tbongbt  only  of  you." 

"Cädurcis  Abbey,  papa,  is  close  to  Cherbury,"  said 
Venetia. 

"Cherburyl"  said  Herbert,  witb  a  feint  blusb,  "I 
bave  never  seen  it,  and  now  I  shall  never  see  it  No 
matter,  my  country  is  yonr  motber  and  yonrself.  Some 
find  a  bome  in  tbeir  coimtry,  I  find  a  country  in  my 
home.  Well,"  be  added,  in  a  gayer  tone,  "it  bas  gra- 
tified  me  mucb  to  meet  Lord  Cadnrcis.  We  were  bappy 
before,  but  now  we  are  even  gay.  I  like  to  see  you 
smile,  Annabel,  and  bear  Venetia  laugb.  I  feel,  my- 
seif,  quite  an  unusual  bilarity.  Cadurcis!  It  is  very 
Strange  bow  often  I  bave  mused  over  tbat  name.  A 
year  ago  it  was  one  of  my  few  wisbes  to  know  bim; 
my  wisbes,  tben,  dear  Annabel,  were  not  vexy  ambi- 
tious.  Tbey  did  not  mount  so  high  as  you  bave  since 
permitted  tbem.  And  now  I  do  know  bim,  and  under 
whftt  circumstances!  Is  not  life  stränge?  But  is  it  not 
bappy?  I  feel  it  so.  Good  nigbt,  sweet  wife;  my 
darling  daugbter,  a  bappy,  bappy  nigbt  I"  He  embraced 
them  ere  tbey  retired;  and  opening  a  volume  composed 
bis  mind  alter  tbe  novel  exdtement  of  the  eyening. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Cadurcis  left  the  brig  early  in  the  moming  alone, 
and  stroUed  towards  the  villa.  He  met  Herbert  half- 
way  to  Spezzia,  wbo  tumed  back  with  him  towards 
home.  They  sat  down  on  a  crag  opposite  the  sea; 
there  was  a  light  breeze,  the  fishing  boats  were  out, 
and  the  view  was  as  animated  as  the  fresh  air  was 
cheeiing. 

"There  they  go,"  said  Cadnrcis,  smiling,  "catching 
John  Dory,  as  you  and  I  try  to  catch  John  Bull.  Now 
if  these  people  could  understand  what  two  great  men 
were  watching  them,  how  they  wotild  stare!  But  they 
üon't  care  a  sprat  for  us,  not  they!  They  are  not  part 
of  the  World  —  the  three  or  four  thousand  civilised 
savages  for  whom  we  sweat  our  brains,  and  whose  fetid 
breath  perfumed  with  musk  is  fame.     Pah!" 

Herbert  smiled.  "I  have  not  cared  much  myself 
for  this  same  world." 

"Why,  no;  you  have  done  sömething,  and  shown 
your  contempt  for  them.  No  one  can  deny  that  Pwill 
some  day,  if  I  have  an  opportunity.  I  owe  it  them-,  I 
think  I  can  show  them  a  trick  or  two  still.*  I  have 
got  a  Damascus  blade  in  störe  for  their  thick  hides.  I 
will  tum  thehr  flank  yel" 

"And  gain  a  victory  where  conquest  brings  no 
glory.    You  are  worth  brighter  laureis,  Lord  Cadurcis." 

"Now  is  not  it  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the 

*    "I  thlnk  I  know  a  trick  or  two  would  tarn 

Your  flanks.**  Dow  Juak. 
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World  tbat  you  and  I  have  met?"  said  Cadnrcis.  "Now 
I  look  upon  ouTselves  as  something  like,  ebl  Fellows 
with  some  pith  in  them.  By  Jove,  if  we  only  joined 
together,  Low  we  could  lay  it  on!  Crack,  craek,  crack! 
I  think  I  see  tbem  wincing  nnder  the  thong;  tbe  pom- 
pons  poltroonsl  If  you  only  knew  how  they  behaved 
to  me!  By  Jove,  sir,  they  hooted  me  going  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  nearly  pnlled  me  off  my  borse. 
The  ruffians  would  have  massacred  me  if  they  conld; 
and  then  they  all  ran  away  from  a  drummer-boy  and  a . 
couple  of  grenadiers,  who  were  going  the  rounds  to 
change  guard.  Was  not  that  good?  Fine,  eh?  A  brutish 
mob  in  a  fit  of  morality  about  to  immolate  a  genüeman, 
and  then  scampering  off  firom  a  sentry.  I  call  that 
human  nature!" 

"As  long  as  they  leave  us  alone,  and  do  not  bum 
OS  alive,  I  am  content,"  said  Herbert.  ''I  am  callous 
to  what  they  say." 

"So  am  I,"  said  Gadurcis.  "I  made  out  a  list  the 
oiker  day  of  all  the  persons  and  things  I  have  been 
compared  to.  It  b^ns  well,  with  Alcibiades,  but  it 
ends  with  the  Swiss  giantess  or  the  Polish  dwarf,  I 
forget  which.  Here  is  your  book.  You  see  it  has  been 
well  thumbed.  In  faet^  to  teil  the  tnith,  it  was  my 
cribbing  book,  and  I  always  kept  it  by  me  when  I  was 
writing  ai  Athens,  like  a  gradus,  a  gradus  ad  Pämas- 
suniy  you  know.  But  although  I  crib,  I  am  candid, 
and  you  see  I  fairly  own  it  to  you." 

"You  are  welcome  to  all  I  have  ever  written,"  said 
Herbert.     "Mine  were  but  crude  dreams.     I  wished  to 
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See  man  noble  and  Iiappy;  bnt  if  be  will  persist  in 
being  vile  and  miserable,  I  must  even  be  content  I 
can  stmggle  for  him  no  more/^ 

"Well,  you  opened  my  mind,"  said  Cadnrcis,  "I 
owe  yon  everytbing;  but  I  quite  agree  with  you  tbat 
nothing  is  worth  an  effort.  As  for  pbilosophy  and 
fireedom,  and  all  tbat,  tbey  teil  devilish  weU  in  a 
stanza;  bat  men  bave  always  been  fools  and  slaves,  and 
fools  and  slaves  tbey  always  wül  be." 

"Nay,"  said  Herbert,  "I  will  not  believe  tbat 
I  will  not  give  up  a  jot  of  my  conviction  of  a  great 
and  glorious  future  for  bmnan  destinies;  bat  its  con- 
snnunation  will  not  be  so  rapid  as  I  once  tbougbt,  and 
in  ihe  mean  tlme  I  die.^' 

"Ab!  Death,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "tbat  is  a 
botberer.  Wbat  can  you  make  of  death?  There  are 
those  poor  fishermen  now;  there  will  be  a  white  sqaall, 
some  day,  and  they  will  go  down  with  those  latteen 
sails  of  theirs,  and  be  food  for  the  very  prey  they 
were  going  to  catch;  and,  if  you  continue  living  here, 
you  may  eat  one  of  your  neighbours  in  the  shape  of  a 
sboal  of  red  mullets,  when  it  is  the  season.  The  great 
Beeret  —  we  cannot  penetrate  tbat  with  all  our  pbilo- 
sophy, my  deax  Herbert.  'All  tbat  we  know  is,  no- 
thing can  be  known.^  Barren,  harren,  harzen!  And 
yet  wbat  a  grand  world  it  is!  Look  at  this  bay,  these 
blue  waters,  the  mountains,  and  these  chestnuts  —  de- 
vilish fineJ  The  fact  is,  truth  is  veiled,  but,  like  the 
Sheckinah  over  the  tabernacle,  the  veil  is  of  dazzlinsr 
light!"  -      ^ 
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"Life  is  the  great  wonder,"  said  Herbert)  "into 
wfaich  all  that  is  stränge  and  startling  resolves  itself. 
The  mist  of  familiarity  obscures  from  us  the  miracle  of 
our  being.  Mankind  are  constantly  starting  at  events 
which  they  consider  extraordinary.  But  a  philosopher 
acknowledges  only  one  miracle,  and  that  is  life.  Poli- 
tical  revolutions,  changes  of  empire,  wrecks  of  dynas- 
ties  and  the  opinions  that  support  them,  these  are  the 
marvels  of  the  vulgär,  but  these  are  only  transient  mo- 
difications  of  life.  The  origin  of  existence  is,  therefore, 
the  first  ol^ject  which  a  true  philosopher  proposes  to  him- 
self.  TJnable  to  discover  it,  he  accepts  certain  results 
fix>m  bis  unbiassed  Observation  of  its  obvious  natnre, 
and  on  them  he  establishes  certain  principles  to  be  our 
goides  in  all  social  relations,  whether  they  take  the 
shape  of  laws  or  customs.  Nevertheless,  until  the  prin- 
dple  of  life  be  discovered,  all  theories  and  all  Systems 
of  conduct  founded  on  theory  must  be  considered  pro* 
visional." 

"And  do  you  believe  that  there  is  a  chance  of  its 
being  discovered?"  inquired  Cadurcis. 

"I  cannot,  from  any  reason  in  my  own  intelligence, 
find  why  it  should  not,"  said  Herbert, 

"You  conceive  it  possible  that  a  man  may  attain 
earthly  immortality?"  inquired  Cadurcis. 

"Undoubtedly." 

"By  Jove,"  said  Cadurcis,  "if  I  only  knew  how,  I 
would  purchase  an  immense  annuity  directly." 

"When  I  said  undoubtedly,"  said  Herbert,  smi- 
ling,   "I  meant  only  to  express  that  I  know  no  invin- 

15* 
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cible  reason  to  the  coniraiy.  I  see  notbing  incongistent 
with  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator  in  tbe  anni- 
hilation  of  death.  It  appears  to  me  an  acbievement 
worthy  of  bis  omnipotence.  I  believe  in  tbe  possibilitj, 
but  I  believe  in  noüiing  more.  I  anddpate  tlie  final 
result,  but  not  by  individnal  means.  It  will,  of  conrse, 
be  produced  by  some  vast  and  silent  and  contdnnous 
Operation  of  nature,  gradually  effeeting  Bome  profonnd 
and  comprebensive  alteration  in  her  order  —  a  cbange 
of  dimate,  for  instance,  tbe  great  enemy  of  life,  —  so 
tbat  tbe  inbabitants  of  tbe  eartb  may  attain  a  patriar- 
cbal  age.  Tbis  renovated  breed  may  in  tum-  prodnce 
a  still  more  vigorous  oflispring,  and  so  we  may  aseend 
tbe  Scale  from  tbe  tbree  score  and  ten  of  tbe  Psalmist, 
to  tbe  immortality  of  wbicb  we  speak.  Indeed  I,  for 
my  own  part,  believe  tbe  Operation  bas  already  com- 
menced,  altboügb  tbonsands  of  centories  may  elapse 
before  it  is  consummated;  tbe  tbree  score  and  ten  of 
tbe  Psalmist  is  abeady  obsolete;  tbe  wbole  world  is 
talking  of  tbe  generat  cbange  of  its  seasons  and  its 
atmospbere.  K  the  origin  of  America  were  snch  as 
many  profound  pbilosopbers  suppose,  viz.  a  sudden 
emersion  of  a  new  continent  from  tbe  waves,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  doubt  tbat  such  an  event  must  have  bad  a 
very  great  influence  on  the  climate  of  the  world. 
Besides,  why  should  we  be  surprised  ihat  tbe  nature  of 
man  should  chanffe?  Does  not  eveiything  ohange? 
Is  not  cbange  the  law  of  nature?  My  skin  ehanges 
every  year,  my  hair  never  belongs  to  me  a  montb,  the 
nail  on  my  band  is  only  a  passing  possession.    I  doubt 
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whether  a  man  at  ü£tj  is  the  same  material  being;  ihat 
he  is  at  five-and-twenty." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "if  a  creditor 
brought  an  action  against  you  at  fifty  for  goods  de- 
livered  at  five-and-twenty,  one  conld  set  np  the  want 
of  identity  as  a  plea  m  bar.  It  would  be  a  consolation 
to  an  elderly  gentleman/*  "^ 

^I  am  afi-aid  mankind  are  too  hostile  to  philoso- 
phy,"  Said  Herbert,  smiling,  ^Ho  permit  so  desirable  a 
consammation." 

'^Should  you  consider  a  long  life  a  blessing?*^  said 
Cadnrcis.  "Would  you  like,  for  instance,  to  live  to 
the  age  of  Methusalem?" 

"Those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young,'*  said  Her- 
bert "For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  wished  to 
die,  and  I  have  sought  death.  But  my  feelings,  I 
confess,  on  that  head  are  at  present  very  much  modi- 
fied." 

•'Youth,  glittering  youthl"  said  Cadurcis,  in  a 
musing  tone;  "I  remember  when  the  prospect  of  losing 
my  youth  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits;  I  dreamt  of 
nothing  but  grey  hairs,  a  paunch,  and  the  gout  or  the 
graveL  But  I  fancy  every  period  of  life  has  its 
pleasures,  and  as  we  advance  in  life  the  exercise  of 
power  and  the  possession  of  wealth  must  be  great  con* 
solations  to  the  majority;  we  buUy  our  children  and 
hoard  our  cash." 

"Two  most  noble  occupations!"  said  Herbert;  "but 
I  think  in  this  world  there  is  just  as  good  a  chanee  of 
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being  bullied  hj  onr  difldren  first,  and  paying  theii 
debts  afterwards." 

"Faithl  you  are  right,"  said  Gadurds,  latigbing, 
'^and  lucky  is  he  who  has  neither  creditors  nor  off- 
spring, and  who  owes  neither  monej  nor  affection, 
aitet  all  the  most  difficult  to  pay  of  the  two." 

"It  cannot  be  commanded,  certainly,"  said  Herbert 
"There  is  no  usury  for  love." 

"And  yet  it  is  very  expaisive,  too,  sometimes," 
said  Cadurcis,  laughing.  "For  my  part  sympathy  is 
a  puzzler." 

"You  should  read  Cabanis,"  said  Herbert,  "if,  in- 
äeeäj  you  have  not.  I  thin^  I  may  find  it  here;  I  will 
lend  it  you.  It  has,  from  its  subject,  many  errors,  but 
it  is  very  suggestive." 

"Now,'that  is  kind,  for  I  have  not  a  book  here, 
and,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  like  reading.  I  wish 
I  had  read  more,  but  it  is  not  too  late.  I  envy  you 
your  leaming,  besides  so  many  other  things.  How- 
ever,  I  hope  we  shall  not  part- in  a  hurry;  we  have 
met  at  last,"  he  said,  extending  his  band,  "and  we 
were  always  friends." 

Herbert  shook  his  band  warmly.  "I  can  assure 
you,  Lord  Cadurcis,  you  have  not  a  more  sincere  ad- 
mirer  of  your  genius.  I  am  happy  in  your  society. 
For  myself ,  I  iiow  aspire  to  be  nothing  better  than  an 
idler  in  life,  tuming  over  a  page,  and  sometimes  noting 
down  a  fancy.  You  have,  it  appears,  known  my 
family  long  and  intimately,  and  you  were,  doabtless, 
surprised  at  finding  me  with  them.     I  have  retumed  to 
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my  bearüi,  and  I  am  content  v  Once  I  sacrifioed  my 
happiness  to  my  philosophy,  and  now  I  bare  sacrificed 
my  philosophj  to  my  happinessJ^ 

"Dear  friend!"  said  Gadurcis,  pntting  his  arm 
affeotionately  in  Herbert's,  as  tbey  walked  along  — 
'^for,  indeed,  jon  must  allow  me  to  style  you  so  —  all 
tbe  bappiness  and  all  tbe  sorrow  of  my  life  alike  flow 
firom  your  roof!" 

In  tbe  mean  time  Lady  Annabel  and  Yenetia  came 
fortb  firom  tbe  villa  to  tbeir  moming  meal  in  tbeir  am- 
pbitbeatre  of  bills.  Marmion  was  not  tbere  to  greet 
tbem  as  usuaL 

"Was  not  Plantagenet  amusing  last  nigbt?"  said 
Venetia;  "and  are  not  you  bappy,  dear  motber,  to  see 
bim  once  more?" 

"Indeed  I  am  now  always  bappy,"  said  Lady  An- 
nabeL 

"And  George  was  telling  me  last  nigbt,  in  tbis 
portico,  of  all  tbeir  life.  He  is  more  attacbed  to  Plan- 
tagenet tban  eyer.  He  says  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  bave  bebaved  witb  greater  kindness,  or  to  bave 
led,  in  every  senjse,  a  more  calm  and  rational  life. 
Wben  be  was  alone  at  Atbens,  be  did  notbing  bui 
write.  George  says  tbat  all  bis  former  works  are  no- 
tbing to  wbat  be  bas  written  now." 

"He  is  very  engaging,"  said  Lady  AnnabeL 

"I  tbink  be  will  be  sncb  a  deligbtful  companion 
for  papa.  I  am  sure  papa  must  like  bim.  I  bope  be 
will  stay  some  time;  for,  after  all,  poor  dear  papa,  be 
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mnst  reqidro  a  little  amnsement  besides  oiu*  soeiety. 
Instead  of  being  with  liis  books,  he  migbt  be  Walking 
and  talking  with  Plantagenet.  I  think,  dearest  motlier, 
we  shall  be  happier  than  everl" 

At  ihis  moment  Herbert,  with  Cadorcis  leaning  on 
his  arm,  and  apparentlj  speaking  with  great  eamest- 
ness,  appeared  in  the  distance.  ^'There  they  are,"  said 
Venetia;  "I  knew  they  wonld  be  fiiends.  Come, 
dearest  mother,  let  us  meet  them/' 

"You  eee,  Lady  Annabel,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "it 
is  just  as  I  said:  Mr.  George  is  not  here;  he  is  having 
tea  and  toast  on  board  the  brig.^^ 

"I  do  not  believe  it,"  said  Venetia,  smiling. 

They  seated  themselvfes  at  the  breakfast-table. 

"You  should  have  seen  our  Apennine  breakfasts  in 
the  autumn,  Lord  Cadurcis,"  said  Herbert;  "every 
fruit  of  nature  seemed  crowded  before  us.  It  was  in- 
deed  a;  meal  for  a  poet  or  a  painter  like  Paul  Veronese*, 
our  gr^lpes,  our  figs,  our  peachea,  our  mountain  straw- 
berries,  —  they  made  a  glowing  picture.  For  my  part, 
I  have  an  original  prejudice  against  animal  food  which 
I  have  never  quite  overcome,  and  I  believe  it  is  only 
to  please  Lady  Annabel  that  I  have  relapsed  into  the 
heresy  of  cutlets."  - 

"Do  you  think  I  have  grown  fatter,  Lady  An- 
nabel?'- said  Lord  Cadurcis,  starting  up;  "I  brought 
layself  down  at  Athens  to  bread  and  olives,  but  I  have 
been  committing  terrible  excesses  lately,  but  only  fish." 

"Ah!  her©  is  George  1"  said  Lady  Annabel, 


And  Ci^tam  Cadurcis  appeared,  foUowed  by  a 
couple  of  sailors,  bearing  a  huge  case. 

^George,"  said  Yenetia,  ^*I  have  been  defending 
you  against  Plantagenet;  he.  said  you  would  not 
come." 

"Nevor  mind,  George,  it  was  only  behind  your 
back,"  said  LordCadorcis;  "and  under  those  legitimate 
circomstances,  wby  even  onr  best  friends  cannot  expect 
US  to  spare  tbem." 

"I  have  broagbt  Yenetia  her  toys,'^  said  Captain 
Cadurcis,  "and  she  was  right  to  defend  me,  as  I  have 
been  working  for  her."  ^ 

The  top  of  the  case  was  knocked  off,  «nd  all  the 
Tnrkish  buffooneries,  as  Cadurcis  called  them,  imäde 
their  appearance:  slippers,  and  shawls,  and  botües  of 
perfomes^  and  little  band  mirrors,  beaatifally  em- 
broidered;  and  fanciM  daggers,  and  rosaries,  and  a 
thousand  other  articles,  of  which  they  had  plondered 
the  bazaars  of  Constantinople. 

"And  here  is  a  Turkish  volume  of  poetry,  beauti- 
fuUy  illuminated ;  and  that  is  for  you,"  said  Cadurcis, 
giving  it  to  Herbert  "Perhaps  it  is  a  translation 
of  one  of  OTpr  works.  Who  knows?  W^  can  always 
say  it  is." 

"This  is  the  second  present  you  have  made  me, 
this  moming.  Here  is  a  volume  of  my  works,"  said 
Herbert,  producing  the  book  that  Cadurdb  had  before 
given  him.  "I  never  expected  that  anything  I  wrote 
would  be  so  honoured.  This,  too,  is  the  work  of 
which  I  am  the  least  ashamed,  for  my  wife  admired  it. 
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There,  Annabel,  evea  ihoogb  Lord  Cadnrois  is  here,  I 
will  present  it  to  yoii;.'tifl  an  old  friend." 

Lady  Annabel  accepted  the  book  yery  gracionslj, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  temptations  of  ber  tojs,  Yenetia 
could  not  refrain  from  peeping  over  ber  mother^s 
sboulder  at  its  contents.  —  ^^Motber,"  sbe  wbispered, 
in  a  Yoice  inaudible  save  to  Lady  Annabel,  "I  may 
read  tbis?'' 

Lady  Annabel  gave  it  ber. 

"And  now  we  must  send  for  Pauncefort,  I  tbink," 
Said  Lady  Annabel,  ^^to  collect  and  take  care  of  our 
treasures." 

"  Pauncefort,'^  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  wben  tbat  gentle- 
woman  appeared,  "I  bave  brougbt  you  a  sbawl,  but  I 
could  not  bring  you  a  turban,  because  tbe  Turkisb 
ladies  do  not  wear  turbans;  but  if  I  bad  tbougbt  we 
sbould  bave  met  so  soon,  I  would  bave  bad  one  made 
on  purpose  for  you." 

"La!  my  lord,  you  always  are  so  polite!" 

CHAPTER  Y. 

,  Whbn  the  breakfast  was  over,  they  wandered 
about  tbe  yalley,  wbicb  Cadurcis  could  not  suj£ciently 
admire.  Lisensibly  be  drew  Yenetia  from  tbe  rest  of 
tbe  party,  on  tbe  pretence  of  sbowing  ber  a  view  at 
some  litüe  distance.  Tbey  walked  along  by  the  side 
of  a  rivulet,  wbicb  glided  tbrougb  tbe  hüls,  until  they 
were  nearly  a  mile  from  tbe  villa,  tbougb  still  in  sight 
"Yenetia,"  be  at  length  said,  tuming  tbe  conversa- 
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tion  to  a  more  interesting  topic,  ^^yotir  father  and  my- 
self  have  disborthened  our  minds  to  each  other  this 
moming;  I  think  we  kaow  each  other  now  as  well  as 
if  we  were  as  old  acquaintances  as  myself  aad  bis 
daughter." 

"Ah!  I  knew  that  you  and  papa  must  agree," 
Said  Venetia;  "I  was  saying  so  this  moming  to  my 
mother." 

"Venetia,"  said  Cadurcis,  with  a  laughing  eye,  "all 
this  is  very  stränge,  is  it  not?" 

"Vary  stränge,  indeed,  Plantagenet;  I  shotdd  not 
be  surprised  if  it  appeared  to  you  as  yet  even  in- 
credible." 

"It  is  miraculous,'^  said  Cadurcis,  "büt  not  in- 
credible;  an  angel  interfered,  and  worked  the  miracle. 
I  know  all." 

Venetia  looked  at  him  with  a  faint  flush  npon  her 
cheek;  she  gathered  a  flower  and  plucked  it  to  pieces. 

"What  a  Singular  destiny  ours  has  been,  Venetia!" 
said  Cadurcis.  "Do  you  know  I  can  sit  for  an  hour 
together  and  muse  pver  it?" 

"Can  you,  Plantagenet?" 

"I  have  such  an  exti-aordinary  memory;  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  forgot  anything.  We  have  had  some 
very  remarkable  conversations  in  our  time  —  eh,  Ve- 
netia? Do  you  remember  my  visit  to  Cherbury  before 
I  went  to  Cambridge,  and  the.  last  time  I  saw  you 
before  I  left  England?  And  now  it  all  ends  in  tiiis! 
What  do  you  think  of  it,  Venetia?" 

"Think  of  what,  Plantagenet?" 
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"Why,  of  thi»  reconciliÄtion?" 

^^Dear  Plantagenet,  what  can  I  think  of  it  bnt  what 
I  have  expressed?  —  that  it  is-a  very  wonderfol  event, 
but  the  happiest  in  my  life.^' 

"You  are  quite  happy  now?" 

"Quite." 

"I  see  you  do  not  care  for  me  the  least?" 

"Plantagenet,  you  are  perverse.  Are  you  not 
here?" 

"Did  you  ever  think  of  me  when  I  was  away?" 

"You  know  very  well,  Plantagenet,  that  it  is  im- 
possible  for  me  to  cease  to  be  interested  in  you. 
Could  I  refrain  from  thinking  of  such  a  friend?" 

"Friend!  Pohl  I  am  not  your  friend;  and  as  for 
,  that,  you  never  once  mentioned  my  name  to  your 
father,  Miss  Venetia." 

"You  might  easily  conceive  that  there  were  reasons 
for  such  silence,'*  said  Yenetia.  "It  could  not  arise  on 
my  part  from  forgetfulness  or  indifference;  for  even  if 
my  feelings  were  changed  towards  you,  you  are  not  a 
person  that  one  would,  or  even  could,  avoid  speaking 
of,  especially  to  papa,  who  must  have  feit  such  interest 
in  you!  I  am  sure,  even  if  I  had  not  known  you, 
there  were  a  thousand  occasions  which  would  have 
called  your  name  to  my  lips,  had  they  been  unoon- 
troUed  by  other  considerations.^^ 

"Come,  Yenetia,  I  am  not  going  to  submit  to  eom- 
pliments  from  you,**  said  Lord  Cadurcis:  "no  blamey. 
I  wish  you  only  to  think  of  me  as  you  did  ten  years 
^o.     I  will  not  have  our  hearts  polluted  by  the  vul- 
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garity  of  fame.  I  want  you  to  feel  for  me  as  you  did 
when  we  were  cbildren.  I  will  not  be  an  object  of 
interest,  and  admiration,  and  fiddlestick,  to  you;  I  will 
not  submit  to  it."* 

"Well,  yon  shall  not,"  said  Venetia  langbing.  "I 
will  not  admire  yon  tbe  least;  I  will  only  tfaink  of  you 
as  a  good  little  boy." 

"You  do  not  love  me  any  longer,  I  see  tbat,"  said 
Plantagenei 

"Yes  I  do,  Plantagenet." 

"You  do  not  love  me  so  much  as  you  did  the 
night  before  I  went  to  Eton,  and  we  sat  over  tbe  fire? 
Ab!  bow  often  I  have  tbougbt  of  tbat  nigbt  wben  I 
was  at  Athens!"  he  added  in  a  tone  of  emotion. 

"Dear  Plantagenet,"  said  Venetia,  "do  not  be  silly. 
I  am  in  tbe  bigbest  spirits  in  the  world;  I  am  quite 
gay  with  bappiness,  and  all  because  you  have  retumed. 
Do  not  spoil  my  pleasure." 

"Ab!  Venetia,  I  see*bow  it  is;  you  have  forgoiten 
me,  or  worse  than  forgotten  me." 

"Well,  I  am  suro  I  do  not  know  wbat  to  say  to 
satisfy  you,"  said  Venetia.  "I  tbink  you  very  un* 
reasonable,  and  very  ungrateful  too,  for  I  have  always 
been  your  friend,  Plantagenet,  and  I  am  sure  you 
know  it.  You  sent  me  a  message  before  you  went 
abroad." 

"Darling,"  said  Lord  Cadureis,  seizing  her  band, 
"I  am  not  ungrateftil,  I  am  not  unreasonable.  I  adoi*e 
you.  You  were  very  kind  then,  when  all  the  world 
was  against  me.     You  shall  see  bow  I  will  pay  them 
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o£P,  the  dogsl  and  worse  than  dog^s,  th  dtters  far; 
dogs  are  faithfal.  Do  you  remember  poor  oi^Marmion? 
How  we  were  mystified,  Venetia!  LitÜe  did  we  think 
then  who  was  Marmion's  godfather." 

Venetia  smiled;  but  she  said,  "!  do  not  like  tbis 
bittemess  of  yours,  Plantagenet  You  bave  no  canse 
to  complain  of  the  world,  and  you  magnify  ä  petty 
squabble  with  a  contemptible  coterie  into  a  quarrel  wiüi 
a  nation.  It  is  not  a  wise  bumour,  and^  if  you  indolge 
it,  it  will  not  be  a  bappy  one." 

"I  will  do  exacüy  wbat  you  wisb  on  eveiy  subject^" 
Baid  GadurciiBf,  «if  you  will  do  exactly  wbat  I  wisb 
on  one." 

"Well!"  Said  Venetia. 

"Once  you  told  me,"  said  Cadurcis,  "tbat  you  would 
not  many  me  witbout  tbe  consent  of  your  fatber;  then, 
most  unfairly,  you  added  to  your  conditions  the  con- 
sent of  your  motber.  Now  both  your  parents  are  very 
opportonely  at  band;  let  us  fall  down  upon  our  knees 
and  beg  their  blessing." 

'^01  my  dear  Plantagenet,  I  think  it  will  be  mncb 
better  for  me  never  to  marry.  We  are  both  bappy 
now;  let  us  remain  so.  You  can  live  bere,  and  I  can 
be  your  sister.     Will  not  tbat  do?" 

"No,  Venetia,  it  will  not." 

*^Dear  Plantagenet!"  said  Venetia  with  a  faltering 
voice,  "if  you  knew  how  much  I  bave  suffered,  dear 
Plantagenet  I" 

"I  know  it;  I  know  all,"  said  Cadurcis,  taking  her 
arm  and  jplacing  it  tenderly  in  bis.     "Now  listen  to 
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me,  sweet  girl;  I  loved  you  when  a  child,  when  I  was 

nnknown  to  the  world,  and  unknown  to  myself;  I  loved 

you  as  a  youth  not  utterly  inexperienced  in  the  world, 

and  when  my  rising  passions  had  tanght  me  to  specu- 

late  on  the  charaeter  of  women;  I  loved  you  as  a  man, 

Venetia,  with  that  world  at  my  feet,  that  world  which 

I  scom,  but  which  I  will  command;  I  have  been  con- 

stant,  Venetia;  your  heart  assures  you  of  that.    You  are 

the  only  being  in  existence  who  exercises  over  me  any 

influence,  and  the  influence  you  possess  is  irresistible  and 

etemal.     It  Springs  from  some  deep  and  mysterious  sym- 

pathy  of  blood  which  I  cannot  penetrate.    It  can  neither 

be  increased  nor  diminished  by  time.    It  is  entirely  inde- 

pendent  of  its  action.     I  pretend  not  to  love  you  more 

at  this  moment  than  when  I  first  saw  you,  when  you 

entered  the  terrace  room  at  Cherbury  and  touched  my 

cheek.     From  that  moment  I  was  yours.     I  declare  to 

you,  most  solemnly  I  declare  to  you,  that  I  know  not 

what  love  is  except  to  you.     The  world  has  called  me 

a  libertine;  the  truth  is,  no  other  woman  can  command 

my  spirit  for  an  hour.    I  see  through  them  at  a  glance. 

I  read  all  their  weakness,  frivolity,  vanity,  affectation, 

as  if  they  were  touched  by  the  revealing  rod  of  As- 

modeus.     You  were  bom  to  be  my  bride.     Unite  your- 

self  with  me,   contnol  my  destiny,  and  my  course  shall 

be  like  the  ßun  of  yesterday;   but  reject  me,  reject  me, 

and  I  devote  all  my  energies  to  the  infernal  gods;  I 

will  pour  my  lava  over  the  earth  until  all  that  remains 

of  xny  fatal  and  exhausted  nature  is  a  black  and  harren 

cone  surrounded  by  bitter  desolation/' 
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"Plaatagenet,  be  caim!^' 

"I  am  perfectly  calm,  Venetia.  You  talk  to  me  o{ 
yonr  sufferings.  Wbat  has  occasioned  them?  A  stniggle 
agaiuBt  nature.  Nature  has  now  trinmphed,  aad  yan 
are  happy.  What  necessity  was  there  for  all  Üds 
miseiy  that  has  fallen  on  your  house?  Why  is  yeur 
father  aa  exile?  Do  not  you  think  that  if  your  mother 
had  chosen  to  exert  her  influence  she  might  have  pre- 
vented  the  most  fatal  part  of  his  career?  Undoubtedly 
despair  impelled  his  actions  as  much  as  philosophy, 
though  I  giye  him  credit  for  a  pure  and  lofty  spiiit,  to 
no  man  more.  But  not  a  murmur  against  your  mother 
from  me.  She  received  my  overtures  of  reconciliation 
last  night  with  more  than  cordiality.  She  is  your 
mother,  Venetia,  and  she  once  was  mine.  Indeed,  I 
love  her;  indeed,  you  would  find  that  I  would  study 
her  happiness.  For  after  all,  sweet,  is  there  another 
woman  in  existence  better  qualified  to  fill  the  ppsition 
of  my  mother-in-law?  I  could  not  behave  unkindly  to 
her;  I  could  not  treat  her  with  neglect  or  harshness; 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  her  many  admirable  qua« 
lities,  but  from  other  considerations,  Venetia,  —  con- 
siderations  we  never  can  forget.  By  heavens!  I  love 
your  mother;  I  do,  indeed,  Venetia ;  I  remember  so 
many  things  —  her  last  words  to  me,  when  I  went  to 
Eton.  If  she  would  only  behave  kindly  to  me,  you 
would  see  what  a  son-in-law  I  should  make.  You  would 
be  jealous,  that  you  should,  Venetia.  I  caa  bear  any- 
thing  from  you,  Venetia,  but  with  others,^  I  cannot 
forget  who  I  am.     It  makes  me  bitter  to  be  treated  as 
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Lady  Annabel  treated  me  last  year  in  London;  bat  a 
smile  and  a  kind  word  and  I  recall  all  her  maternal 
love;  I  do,  indeed,  Venetia;  last  night  when  she  was 
kind  I  could  have  kissed  her!^' 

Poor  Venetia   could  not   answer,    her   tears  were 
fiowing  so  plenteously.     "I  have  told  your  father  all, 
sweetest,"  said  Cadurcis;  "I  concealed  nothing." 
»         "And  what  said  he?"  murmured  Venetia. 

"It  rests  with  your  mother.  After  all  that  has 
passed,  he  will  not  attempt  to  control  your  fate.  And 
he  is  right.  Perhaps  his  interference  in  my  favour 
might  even  injure  me.  But  there  is  no  cause  for 
despair;  all  I  wanted  was  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  you;  to  be  sure  you  loved  me  as  you  always  have 
done.  I  will  not  be  impatient.  I  will  do  everything 
to  soothe  and  conciliate  and  gratify  Lady  Annabel;  you 
will  see  how  I  will  behave!  As  you  say  too,  we  are 
happy  because  we  are  together;  and,  therefore,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  not  to  be  patient.  I  never  can 
be  sufficiently  grateM  for  this  meeting.  I  concluded 
you  would  be  in  England,  though  we  were  on  our  way 
to  Milan  to  inquire  after  you.  George  has  been  a  great 
comfort  to  me  in  all  this  afifair,  Venetia;  he  loves  you, 
Venetia,  almost  as  much  as  I  do.  I  think  I  should 
have  gone  mad  during  that  cursed  affair  in  England, 
had  it  not  been  for  George.  I  thought  you  would  hate 
me,  but  when  George  brought  me  your  message,  I 
cared  for  nothing;  and  then  his  vißit  to  the  Lake  was 
so  devilish  kind!  He  is  a  noble  fellow  and  a  true  friend. 
My  sweet,  sweet-Venetia,  dry  your  eyes.     Let  us  re* 

Venetia.  IL  16 
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join  them  with  a  smile.  We  have  not  been  long  away; 
I  will  pretend  we  have  been  violet  hunting,"  8aid  Ca- 
durcis,  stooping  down  and  plucking  np  a  handful  of 
flowers.  "Do  you  remember  our  yiolets  at  home,  Ve- 
netia?  Do  yon  know,  Venetia,  I  always  fancy  every 
human  being  is  like  some  object  in  natnre;  and  you 
always  put  me  in  mind  of  a  violet,  so  fresh  and^  sweet 
and  delicate!" 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"We  have  been  exploring  the  hi^ppy  valley,".  said 
Lord  Cadurcis  to  Lady  Annabel,  "and  here  is  our 
plunder,'^  and  he  gave  her  the  violets. 

"You  were  always  fond  of  flowers,"  said  Lady 
Annabel. 

"Yes,  I  imbibed  the  taste  from  you,"  said  Cadurcis, 
grati£ed  by  the  gracious  remark. 

He  seated  himself  at  her  feet,  examined  and  ad- 
mired  her  work,  and  talked  of  old  times,  but  with  such 
infinite  discretion,  that  he  did  not  arouse  a  single  pain- 
fol  association.  Venetia  was  busied  with  her  father^s 
poems,  and'  smiled  often  at  the  manuscript  notes  of 
Cadurcis.  Lying,  as  usual,  on  the  grass,  and  leaning 
his  head  on  his  left  arm,  Herbert  was  listening  to  Cap- 
tain  Cadurcis,  who  was  endeavouring  to  give  him  a 
elear  idea  of  the  Bosphorus.  Thus  the  moming  woie 
away,  until  the  sun  drove  them  into  the  villa. 

"I  will  show  you  my  library,  Lord  Cadurcis,"  said 
Herbert. 
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Cadnrciä  followed  him  into  a  spacious  a^artment, 
where  he  fonnä  a  collection  so  considerable  that  he 
eould  not  suppreßs  his  surprise.  "ItalJan  spoils  chiefly," 
Said  Herbert;  "a  friend  of  mine  purchased  an  old 
library  at  Bologna  for  me,  and  it  tumed  out  lieber  than 
I  imagined:  the  rest  are  old  friends  that  have  been 
with  me,  many  of  them  at  least,  at  College.  I  brought 
tbem  back  with  me  from  America,  for  then  they  were 
my  only  friends." 

"Can  you  find  Cabanis?"  said  Lord  Cadnrcis. 

Herbert  looked  about.  "It  is  in  ^his  neighbour- 
hood,  I  imagine,"  he  said.  Cadurcis  endeavoured  to 
assist  him.     "What  is  this?"  he  said;  "Platö!" 

"I  shonld  like  to  read  Plato  at  Athens,"  said  Her- 
bert. "My  ambition  now  does  not  soar  beyond  such 
elegant  fortunS:" 

"We  are  all  under  great  obligations  to  Plato,"  said 
Cadurcis.  "I  remember,  when  I  was  in  London,  I 
always  professed  myself  his  disciple,  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing  what  results  I  experienced.  Piatonic  lore  was  a 
great  invention." 

Herbert  smiled;  but,  as  he  saw  Cadurcis  knew 
nothing  about  the  subject,  he  made  no  reply. 

"Plato  says^  or  at  least  Ithink  he  says,  that  Ufa 
16  love,"  said  Cadurcis.  "I  have  said  it  myself  in  a 
very  grand  way  too;  I  believe  I  cribbed  it  from  you. 
But  what  does  he  mean?  *  I  am  sure  I  meant  nothing, 
but  I  dare  say  you  did." 

"I  certainly  had  some  meaning,"  said  Herbert, 
stopping  in  his  search,   and  smiling,    "but  I  do  not 
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know  whether  I  expressed  it  The  principle  of  eveiy 
motion,  that  is  of  all  life,  is  desire  or  love:  at  present, 
I  am  in  love  with  the  lost  volume  of  Cabanis,  and,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  desire  of  obtaining  it,  I  should  not 
now  be  affording  any  testimony  of  my  vitalitj  by 
looking  after  it*' 

"That  is  very  clear,"  said  Cadurcis,  "but  I  was 
thinking  of  love  in  the  vulgär  sense,  in  the  shape  of  a 
petticoat.  Gertainly,  when  I  am  in  love  with  a  woman, 
I  feel  love  is  life;  but,  when  I  am  out  of  love,  which 
often  happens,  and  generally  very  soon,  I  still  con- 
trive  to  live." 

"We  exist/  said  Herbert,  "because  we  sympaihise. 
If  we  did  not  sympathise  with  the  air,  we  should  die. 
But,  if  we  only  sympathised  with  the  air,  we  should 
be  in  the  lowest  order  of  brutes,  baser  than  the  sloth. 
Mount  from  the  sloth  to  the  poet  It  is  sympathy  that 
makes  you  a  poet.  It  is  your  desire  that  the  airy 
children  of  your  brain  should  be  bom  anew  within 
another's,  that  makes  you  create;  therefore,  a  misan- 
thropical  poet  is  a  contradiction  in  terms." 

"But  when  he  writes  a  lampoon?"  said  Cadurcis. 

"He  desires  that  the  majority,  who  are  not  lam? 
pooned,  should  share  bis  hate,"  said  Herbert. 

"But  Swift  lampooned  the  species,^  said  Cadurcis. 
"For  my  part,  I  think  life  is  hatred." 

"But  Swift  was  not  sincere;  for  he  wrote  the~Dra- 
pier's  Letters  at  the  same  time.  Besides,  the  very  fact 
of  your  abusing  mankind  proves  that  you  do  not  hate 
them;  it  is  clear  that  you  are  desirous  of  obtaining  their 
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good  opinion  of  your  wit.  Yoxi  valne  them,  you  esteem 
them,  you  love  them.  Their  approbation  caases  you 
to  act,  and  makes  you  happy.  As  for  sexual  love," 
Said  Herbert,  "of  which  you  were  speaking,  its  quality 
and  duration  depend  upon  the  degree  of  sympathy  that 
subsists  between  the  two  persona  interested.  Plato  be- 
lieyed,  and  I  believe  with  hhn,  in  the  existence  of  a 
Spiritual  antetype  of  the  soul,  so  that  when  we  are 
bom,  there  is  ^omething  within  us  which,  from  the  in- 
stant we  live  and  move,  thirsts  after  its  likeness.  This 
propensity  develops  itself  with  the  development  of  our 
natnre.  The  gratification  of  the  senses  soon  becomes  a 
very  small  part  of  that  profound  and  complicated  senti- 
ment,  which  we  call  love.  Love,  on  the  contrary,  is 
an  universal  thirst  for  a  communion,  not  merely  of  the 
senses,  but  of  our  whole  nature  —  intellectnal,  imagi- 
native, and  sensitive.  He  who  finds  bis  antetype,  en- 
joys  a  love  perfect  and  enduring;  time  cannot  change 
it,  distance  cannot  remove  it-,  the  sympathy  is  com- 
plete.  He  who  loves  an  object  that  approaches  bis 
antetype,  is  proportionately  happy,  the  sympathy  is 
feeble  or  strong,  as  it  may  be.  If  men  were  properly 
educated,  and  their  faculties  fully  developed,"  con- 
tinued  Herbert,  "the  discovery  of  the  antetype  would 
be  easj]  and,  when  the  day  arrives  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  course,  the  perfection  of  civilisation  will  be  attained." 

"I  believe  in  Plato,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "and  I 
think  I  hav;e  found  my  antetype.  His  theory  accounts 
for  what  I  never  could  understand." 
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CHAPTEE  Vn. 

In  the  course  of  tbe  evening  Lady  Annabel  re- 
^uested  Lord  Oadurcis  and  his  cousin  to  take  up  their 
quarters  at  the  yilla.  ludependeiitly  of  tbe  delight 
whicli  such  an  invitation  occasioned  him,  Cadurcis  was 
doubly  gratified  by  its  being  given  by  her.  It  was 
indeed  her  unprompted  solicitation;  for  ueither  Herbert 
nor  even  Venetia,  however  mach  .they  desired  the 
arrangement,  was  anxipus  to  appear  eager  for  its 
fiilfiknent.  Desirous  of  pleasing  her  husband  and  her 
daughter;  a  little  penitent  as  to  her  previous"  treatment 
of  Gadurds,  now  that  time  and  stränge  events  had 
combined  to  soften  her  feelings*,  and  won  by  his  en- 
gaging  demeanour  towards  herseif,  Lady  Annabel  had 
of  mere  Impulse  resolved  upon  the  act;  and  she  was 
repaid  by  the  general  air  of  gaiety  and  content  which 
it  diffused  through  the  circle. 

Few  weeks  indeed  passed  ere  her  ladyship  taught 
herseif  even  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  an  union  be- 
tween  her  daughter  and  Lord  Cadurcis.  The  change 
which  had  occurred  in  her  own  feelings  and  position 
had  in  her  estimation  removed  very  considerable  bar- 
riers  to  such  a  result.  It  would  not  become  her  again 
to  urge  the  peculiarity  of  his  temperament  as  au  in- 
superable  objection  to  the  marriage;  that  was  out  of 
the  question,  even  if  the  conscience  of  l4ady  Annabel 
herseif,  now  that  she  was  so.  happy,  "v^^ra  p^rfec|:ly  &ee 
from  any  participation  in  the  causes  wM^^  occasioned 
the  original  estrangement  betw^een  Herbert  and  herseif. 
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Desirous  too,  as  all  mothers  are,  that  her  danghter 
should  be  suitablj  mamed,  Lady  Annabel  could  not 
shut  her  eyes  to  the  very  great  improbability  of  such 
an  event  oceurring,  now  that  Venetia  had  as  it  were 
reaLgned  all  connection  with  her  native  cotmtry.  As 
to  her  daughter  marrying  a  foreigner,  the  yery  idea 
was  intolerable  tp  her;  and  Venetia  appeared  therefore 
to  have  resumed  that  singular  and  delicate  position 
which  she  occupied  at  Cherbury  in  earlier  years,  when 
Lady  Annabel  had  esteemed  her  connection  with  Lord 
Cadards  so  fortunate  and  auspicious.  Moreover,  while 
Lord  Cadurcis,  in  birth,  rank,  country,  and  considera- 
tion,  offered  in  every  view  of  the  case  so  gratifying  an 
alliance,  he  was  perhaps  the  only  Englishnuw  whose 
marriage  into  her  family  would  not  deprive  her  of  the 
Society  of  her  child.  Cadurcis  had  a  great  distaste  for 
England,  which  he  seized  every  opportonity  to  ex- 
press.  He  continually  declared  that  he  would  never 
retom  there;  and  bis  habits  of  seclusion  and  study  so 
entirely  accorded  with  those  of  her  husband,  that  Lady 
Annabel  did  not  doubt  they  would  continue  to  form 
only  one  family-,  a  prospect  so  engaging  to  her,  that 
it  would  perhaps  have  alone  removed  the  distrust 
which  she  had  so  unfortunately  cherished  against  the 
admirer  'of  her  daughter;  and  although  some  of  bis 
reputed  opiuions  occasioned  her  doubtless  considerable 
anxiety,  he  was  nevertheless  veiy  young,  and  far  from 
emandpated  from  the  beneficial  influence  of  bis  early 
education.  She  was  sanguine  that  this  sheep  would 
yet  retum  to  the  fold  where  once  he  had  been  tended 
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with  60  mnch  solicitade.  When  too  slie  called  to  mind 
the  ehastened  Bpirit  of  her  husband,  and  conld  not  re- 
frain  from  feeling  that,  had  she  not  quitted  him,  he 
might  at  a  much  earlier  period  have  attained  a  mood 
80  füll  of  promise  and  to  her  so  cheering,  she  could 
not  resist  the  persuasion  that,  under  the  inflnence  of 
Venetia  Cadnrcis  might  speedily  free  himself  from  the 
dominion  of  that  arrogant  genius  to  which,  rather  than 
to  any  serious  conriction,  the  result  of  a  Stadions 
philosophy,  she  attribnted  his  indifference  on  the  most 
important  of  subjects.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  was 
with  no  common  gratification  that  Lady  Annabel  ob- 
seryed  the  streng  and  intimate  friendship  that  arose  be- 
tween  her  husband  and  Cadurcis.  They  were  in- 
separablq  companions.  Independently  of  the  natural 
sympathy  between  two  highly  imaginative  minds,  there 
were  in  the  superior  experience,  the  noble  character, 
the  >ast  knowledge,  and  refined  taste  of  Herbert, 
charms  of  which  Cadurcis  was  veiy  susceptible.  Ca- 
durcis had  not  been  a  great  reader  himself,  and  he 
liked  the  Company  of  one  whose  mind  was  at  once  so 
richly  cultured  and  so  deeply  meditative:  thus  he  ob- 
tained  matter  and  spirit  distilled  through  the  alembic 
of  another^s  brain.  Jealousy  had  never  had  a  place  in 
Herbert's  temperament;  now  he  was  insensible  even  to 
emulation.  He  spoke  of  Cadurcis  as  he  thought  — 
with  the  highest  admiration;  as  one  without  a  rival, 
and  in  whose  power  it  was  to  obtain  an  imperishable 
fame.  It  was  his  liveliest  pleasure  to  assist  the  fall 
development  of  such  an  intellect,  and  to  pour  to  him, 
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^th  a  layish  band,  all  tiie  treaisures  of  bis  taste,  bis 
leaming,  his  fancy,  and  bis  meditation.  His  kind 
beart,  bis  winning  manners,  bis  subdued  and  perfect 
temper,  and  tbe  remembrance  of  tbe  relation  wbicb  be 
bore  to  Venetia,  completed  tbe  spell  wbicb  bound  Ca- 
dorcis  to  bim  witb  all  tbe  finest  feelings  of  bis  nature. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  intercoirse  peculiarly  beneficial  to 
Cadnrcis,  wbose  career  bad  bitberto  tended  ratber  to 
tbe  development  of  tbe  power,  tban  tbe  refinemenft 
of  bis  genius ;  and  to  wbom  an  active  communion  witb 
an  eqnal  spirit  of  a  more  matnred  intelligence  was  an 
incident  ratber  to  bef  desired  tban  expected.  Herbert 
and  Cadnrcis,  tberefore,  spent  tbeir  momings  togetber, 
sometimes  in  tbe  library,  sometimes  wandering  in  tbe 
cbestnut  woods,  sometimes  sailing  in  tbe  boat  of  tbe 
brig,  for  tbey  were  botb  fond  of  tbe  sea:  in  these  ex- 
cnrsions,  George  was  in  general  tbeir  companion.  He 
bad  become  a  great  favourite  witb  Herbert,  as  witb 
everybody  eise.  No  one  managed  a  boat  so  well, 
altbongb  Cadnrcis  prided  bimself  also  on  bis  skill  in 
tbis  respect;  and  GreoTge  was  so  frank  and  unaffected, 
and  so  nsed  to  bis  consin's  babits,  tbat  bis  presence 
never  embarrassed  Herbert  and  Cadnrcis,  and  tbey  read 
or  conversed  quite  at  tbeir  ease,  as  if  tbere  were  no 
tbird  person  to  mar  by  bis  want  of  sympatby  tbe  fnll 
commnnion  of  tbeir  intellect.  Tbe  wbole  circle  met  at 
dinner,  and  never  again  parted  nntil  at  a  late  bonr  of 
nigbt  Tbis  was  a  most  agreeable  life;  Cadnrcis  bim- 
self, good  bnmonred  becanse  be  was  bappy,  donbly 
exerted  bimself  to  ingratiate  bimself  witb  Lady  Anna- 
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bei,  and  feh  everj  day  that  he  was  adyancmg.  Vene- 
tia  alwajs  smiled  upon  him,,  and  praUed  him  delig^ht* 
fally  for  bis  deligbtfal  conduct 

In  tbe  evening,  Herbert  would  read  to  tbem  tbe 
mannscript  poem  of  Cadurcis,  tbe  fruits  of  bis  Attic 
residence  and  Grecian  meditations.  Tbe  poet  would 
sometimes  affect  a  playM  basbfulness  on  tbis  bead, 
perbaps  not  altogetber  affected,  and  amuse  Venetia,  in 
^  wbisper,  witb  bis  running  comments;  or  exclaim  with 
an  arcb  air,  ^^I  say,  Venetia,  wbat  would  Mrs.  Montague 
and  tbe  Blues  give  for  tbis,  eb?  I  can  fancy  Hannab 
More  in  decent  ecstacies!" 

CHAPTER  Vin. 

"It  is  an  odd  tbing,  my  dear  Herbert,"  said  Ca- 
dnrcis  to  bis  friend,  in  one  of  tbese  voyages,  "tbat 
destiny  sbould  bave  given  you  and  me  tbe  same 
tutor." 

^^Masbaml^'  said  Herbert,  smiling.  "I  teil  you 
wbat  is  mucb  more  singular,  my  dear  Cadurcis:  it  is, 
tbat  notwitbstanding  being  our  tutor,  &  mitre  sbould 
bave  £Allen  upon  bis  bead.^' 

"I  am  beartily  glad,"  said  Cadurcis.  "I  like 
Masbam  very  mucb;  I  really  bave  a  sincere  affection 
for  bim.  Do  you  know,  during  my  infernal  affair 
about  tbose  accursed  Monteagles,  wben  I  went  to  tbe 
House  of  Lords,  and  was  cut  even  by  my  own  party, 
—  tbink  of  tbat,  tbe  polisbed  niffians!  —  Masbam  was 
tbe  only  person  wbo  came  forward  and  sbook  )iands 
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wi^h  me,  and  in  Üxe  most  maxked  manner.  A  bif^bop, 
too!.  and  the  other  side!  that  was  good,  was  it  not? 
Bnt  he  would  not  see  his  old  pupil  snubbed;  if  he  had 
waited  ten  minutes  longer,  he  might  have  had  a  chance 
o£  seeing  him  massacred.  And  then  they  complain  of 
mj  abusing  England,  my  mother  countiy;  a  step-dame, 
I  take  it." 

'^Mstöham  is  in  politics  a  Tory,  in  religion  ultra- 
orthodox," Said  Herbert.  "He  has  nothing  about  him^ 
of  the  latitudinarian;  and  yet  he  is  the  most  amiable 
man  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  Nature  has  given 
him  a  kind  and  eharitable  heartj  which  even  his  opinions 
have  not  succeeded  in  spoiling." 

"Perhaps  that  is  exactly  what  he  is  saying  of  us 
two  at  this  moment,"  said  Cadurcis.  "After  all,  what 
is  truth?  It  changes  as  you  change  your  clime  or  your 
country,  it  changes  with  the  Century.  The  truth  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  is  not  the  truth  of  the  present  day^ 
and  yet  it  may  have  been  as  genuine.  Truth  at  Borne 
is  not  the  truth  of  London,  and  both  of  them  difier 
from  the  truth  of  Constantinople.  For  my  part,  I  be- 
lieve  eyerything." 

"Well,  that  is  '  practically  prudent,  if  it  be  meta- 
physically  possible,"  said  Herbert.  "Do  you  know 
that  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  Pontius  Pilate 
has  been  greatly  misrepresented  by  Lord  Bacon  in  the 
quotation  of  his  celebrated  question.  *What  is  truth?' 
said  jesting  Pilate,  and  would  not  wait  for  an  answer. 
Let  US  be  just  to  Pontius  Pilate ,  who  has  sins  enough 
surely  to  answer  for.     There  is  no  authority  for  the 
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jesti&g  htunoür  given  by  Lord  Bacon.  Pilate  was 
evidentlj  of  a  mercifiil  and  dement  disposition;  pro- 
bably  an  Epicorean.  His  qnestion  referred  to  a  de- 
claration  immediately  preceding  it,  that  he  who  was 
before  bim  came  to  bear  witness  to  the  trath.  Pilate 
inquired  what  tmtb?" 

"Well,  1  alwajs  bave  a  prejudice  against  Pontius 
Pilate,"  Said  Lord  Cadureis;  ^^and  I  think  it  is  from 
Boeing  bim  wben  I  was  a  child,  on  an  old  Dutch  tile 
fireplace  at  Marringburst,  dressed  like  a  burgomaster. 
One  cannot  get  over  one^s  earlj  impressions;  but  wben 
yon  pictore  bim  to  me  as  an  Epicurean,  be  assumes  a 
new  cbaracter.  I  fancy  bim  young,  noble,  elegant,  and 
accomplisbed*,  crowned  witb  a  wreatb  and  waving  a 
goblet,  and  enjoying  bis  govemment  vastly." 

"Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,"  said  Hei^ 
bert,  "the  pbilosophic  scbools  answered  to  onr  present 
religions  sects.  You  said  of  a  man  that  he  was  a  Stoic 
or  an  Epicurean,  as  you  say  of  a  man  now  that  be  is 
a  Calvinist  or  a  Wesleyan." 

"I  sbould  bave  liked  to  bave  known  Epicurus," 
said  Cadureis. 

"I  would  sooner  bave  known  bim  and  Plato  than 
any  of  the  ancients,"  said  Herbert.  "I  look  upon 
Plato  as  the  wisest  and  the  profoundest  of  men,  and 
upon  Epicurus  ad  the  most  humane  ai\d  gentle.^' 

"Now,  how  do  you  account  for  the  great  popnlarity 
of  Aristotle  in  modern  ages?''  said  Cadureis;  "and  the 
comparative  neglect  of  these,  at  least  his  equals? 
Chance,  I  suppose,  that  settles  everything." 
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"By  HO  means/*  said  Herbert  "If  yon  mean  hj. 
cbance  an  absence  of  accountable  cause,  I  do  not  be** 
lieve  such  a  quality  as  chance  exists.  Every  inddent 
that  happens,  mus£'be  a  link  in  a  cbain.  Inthe  pre- 
sent  case,  the  monks  monopolised  literature,  such  as  it 
might  be,  and  they  exercised  their  intellect  only  in 
discussing  words.  They,  therefore,  adopted  Aristotle 
and  the  Peripatetics.  Plato  interfered  with  their  heavenly 
knowledge,  and  Epicurus,  who  maintained  the  rights 
of  man  to  pleasure  and  happiness,  would  haye  afforded 
a  dangerous  and  seducing  contrast  to  their'  dark  and 
miserable  code  of  morals." 

"I  think,  of  the  ancients,"  said  Gadurcis,  "Alci- 
biades  and  Alexander  the  Great  are  my  favourites. 
They  were  young,  beautifdl,  and  conquerors:  a  great 
combination." 

*^And  among  the  modems?"  inquired  Herbert. 

"They  don't  touch  my  fancy,"  said  Gadurcis.  "Who 
are  your  heroes?" 

"Oh!  I  have   many;  but  I  confess  I  should  like  . 
to  pass  a  day  with  Milton,  or  Sir  Philip  Sidney." 

"Among  mere  literary  men,"  said  Gadurcis,  "I 
should  say,  Bayle." 

"And  old  Montaigne  for  me;''  said  Herbert 

"  Well,  I  would  fain  visit  him  in  bis  feudal  chateau,^* 
said  Gadurcis.  "His  is  one  of  the  books  which  give  a 
spring  to  the  mind.  Of  modern  times,  the  feudal  ages 
of  Italy  most  interest  me.  I  think  that  was  a  springtide 
of  civilisation;  all  the  fine  arts  flourished  at  the  same 
momenf 
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"They  erer  will,"  said  Herbert  "All  the  inventive 
arts  maintain  a  sympathetic  connection  between  each 
other,  for,  after  all,  they  are  only  various  expressions 
of  one  internal  power,  modified  by  different  circum- 
stances  either  of  the  individual  or  society.  It  was  so 
in  the  age  of  Pericles ;  I  mean  the  interval  which  inter- 
yened  between  the  birth  of  tbat  great  man  and  the 
death  of  Aristotle;  undoubtedly,  whether  eonsidered  in 
itself,  or  with  reference  to  the  efPects  which  it  produced 
npon  the  subsequent  destinies  of  civilised  man,  the 
most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

'  "And  yet  the-  age  of  Pericles  has  passed  away," 
said  Lord  Cadurcis,  moumfnlly,  "and  I  have  gazed 
lipon  the  monldering  Parthenon.  O!  Herbert,  yon 
are  a  great  thinker  and  muse  deeply;  solve  me  the 
problem  why  so  unparalleled  a  progreas  was  made 
dnring  that  period  in  literatnre  and  the  arts,  and  why 
that  progress,  so  rapid  and  so  siistained,  so  soon 
received  a  check  and  became  retrograde?" 

"It  is  a  problem  left  to  the  wonder  and  conjectore 
of  pösterity,"  said  Herbert.  "But  its  Solution,  perhaps, 
may  principally  be  found  in  the  weakness  of  their 
political  institutiohs.  Nothing  of  the  Athenians  remains 
except  their  genins;  but  they  ftiliilled  their  purpose. 
The  wrecks  and  fragments  of  their  subtte  and  profound 
minds  obscurely  suggest  to  us  the  grandeur  and  per- 
fection  of  the  whole.  Their  language  excels  every 
other  tongue  of  the  westem  world;  their  sculptnres 
baffle  all  subsequent  artists;  credible  witnesses  assure 
US  that  their  paintings  were  not  inferior;  and  we  are 
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onlj  accustomed  to  consider  th6  painters  of  Italy  as 
thoae  who  have  brought  the  art  to  its  highest  pei^ 
fection,  because  none  of  the  ancient  pietiures  have  been 
preserred.  Yet  of  all  their  fine  arts,  it  was  rnusic  of 
which  the  Greeks  were  themselves  most  proud.  Its 
traditionary  effects  were  far  more  powerful  than  any 
which  we  experience  from  the  compositions  of  our 
times.  -  And  now'  for  their  poetry,  Cadurcis.  It  is  in 
poetry,  and  poetry  alone,  that  modern  nations  have 
maintained  the  majesty  of  genius.  Do  we  eqnal  the 
Greeks?     Do  we  even  excel  them?" 

"Let  US  prove  the  eqnality  first,"  said  Cadurcis. 
"The  Greeks  excelled  in  every  species  of  poetry.  In 
some  we  do  not  even  attempt  to  riral  them.  We  have 
not  a  Single  modern  ode  or  a  Single  modern  pastoraL 
We  have  no  one  to  place  by  Pindar,  or  the  exquisite 
Theocritus.  As  for  the  epic,  I  confess  myself  a  heretic 
as  to  Homer;  I  look  upon  the  Iliad  as  a  remnant  of 
national  songs;  the  wise  ones  agree  that  the  Odyssey 
is  the  work  of  a  later  age.  My  instinct  agrees  with 
the  result  of  their  researches.  I  credit  their  conclusion. 
The  Paradise  Lost  is,  doubtless,  a  great  production, 
but  the  snbject  is  monkish.  Dante  is  national,  but  he 
has  all  the  faults  of  a  barbarous  age.  In  general 
the  modern  epic  is  framed  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  Iliad  is  an  orderly  composition.  They 
are  indebted  for  this  fallacyto  Yirgil,  who  called 
Order  out  of  chaos;  but  the  ^neid,  all  the  same,  ap- 
pears  to  me  an  insipid  creation.  And  now  for  the 
drama.     You  will  adduce  Shakspeare?*' 
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*^Tliere  are  passages  in  Dante,"  said  Herbert,  "not 
inferior,  in  mj  opinion,  to  any  ezisting  literary  compo- 
sition,  bat,  as  a  whole,  I  will  not  make  my  stand  on 
him;  I  am  not  so  clear  that,  as  a  Ijric  poet,  Petrarcb 
may  not  rival  the  Greeks.  Shakspeare  I  esteem  of 
ineffable  merit." 

"And  wbo  is  Shakspeare?"  said  Cadurcis.  "We 
know  of  him  as  much  as  we  do  of  Homer.  Did  he 
write  half  the  plays  attributed  to  him?  Did  he  ever 
write  a  single  whole  play?  I  doubt  it.  He  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  an  inspired  adapter  for  the  theatres, 
which  were  then  not  as  good  as  bams.  I  take  him  to 
have  been  a  botcher  up  of  old  plays.  His  popularity 
is  of  modern  date,  and  it  may  not  last;  it  would  have 
^urjprised  him  marvföllously.  Heaven  knows,  at  present, 
all  that  bears  his  name  is  alike  admired,  and  a  regulär 
Shakspearian  falls  into  ecstasies  with  trash  which  de- 
serves  a  niche  in  the  Dunciad.  For  my  part,  I  abhor 
your  irregulär  geniuses,  and  I  love  to  listen  to  the 
little  nightingale  of  Twickenham." 

"I  have  öften  observed,"  said  Herbert,  "that  writers 
of  a  very  unbridled  imagination  themselves,  admire 
those  whom  the  world  erroneously,  in  my  opinion,  and 
from  a  confusion  of  ideas,  esteems  correct.  I  am  myself 
an  admirer  of  Pope,  though  I  certainly  should  not  ever 
think  of  classing  him  among  the  groat  creative  spirits. 
And  you,  you  are  the  last  poet  in  the  world,  Cadurcis, 
whom  one  would  have  fancied  his  votary." 

"I  have  written  like  a  boy,"  said  Cadurcis.  "I 
found  the  public  bite,  and  so  I  baited  on  with  tainted 
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meat.  I  have  never  written  for  fame,  only  for  notoriety ; 
bnt  I  am  satiated;  I  am  going  to  tum  over  a  new 
leaf." 

"For  myself,"  said  Herbert,  "if  I  ever  had  the 
power  to  impress  my  creations  on  my  fellow  men,  the 
inelination  is  goiie,  and  perhaps  the  faculty  is  extinct. 
My  career  is  over;  perhaps  a  solitary  echo  from  my 
lyre  may  yet,  at  times,  linger  abont  the  world  like  a 
breeze  that  has  lost  its  way.  Bat  there  is  a  radical 
fault  in  my  poetic  mind,  and  I  am  conscious  of  it.  I 
am  not  altogetber  void  of  the  creative  faculty,  bnt  mine 
is  a  fragmentary  mind;  I  produce  no  whole.  Unless 
you  do  this,  you  cannot  last;  at  least,  you  cannot 
materially  affect  your  species.  But  what  I  admire  in 
you,  Cadurcis,  is  that,  with  all  the  faults  of  youth,  of 
trhich  you  will  free  yourself,  your  creative  power  is 
yigorous,  prolific,  and  complete:  your  creations  rise  fast 
and  fair,  like  perfect  worlds." 

"Well,  we  will  not  compliment  each  other,"  said 
Cadurcis;  "for,  after  all,  it  is  a  miserable  craft.  What 
is  poetry  but  a  lie,  and  what  arö  poets  but  liars?" 

"You  are  wrong,  Cadurcis,"  said  Herbert;  "poets 
are  the  unacknowledged  legislators  of  the  world." 

*'I  see  the  towers  of  Porto  Venere,"  said  Cadurds, 
directing  the  sail;  "we  shall  soon  be  on  shore.  I 
think,  too,  I  recognise  Venetia.  Ah!  my  dear  Herbert, 
your  daughter  is  a  poem  that  beats  all  our  Inspiration  r' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Onb  circomstance  alone  cast  a  gloom  over  Üäa 
happy  femily^  and  that  w.as  the  approacfaing  departnre 
of  Captain  Cadarcis  for  England.  Tbis  had  been  often 
poBtponed,  bnt  it  could  be  postponed  no  long^.  Not 
even  the  entreaties  of  tbose  kind  fiiends  could  saxj 
longer  prevent  wbat  was  inevitable.  The  kind  heart, 
the  sweet  temper,  and  the  lively  and  companionable 
qualities  of  Captain  Cadurcis,  bad  endeared  him  to 
every  one;  all  feit  that  bis  departnre  would  occasion  a 
blank  in  their  life,  impossible  to  be  supplied.  ^It  re- 
minded  the  Herberts  also  painfolly  of  their  own  Situa- 
tion, in  regard  to  their  native  country,  which  they  were 
ever  unwilling  to  dwell  upon.  George  talked  of  retum- 
ing  to  them,  but  the  prospect  was  necessarily  vague; 
they  feit  that  it  was  only  one  of  those  fanciM  visions 
with  which  an  affectionate  spirit  attempts  to  soothe  the 
pang  of  Separation.  His  position,  bis  duties,  all  the 
projects  of  his  life,  bound  him  to  Englcmd,  from  which, 
indeed,  he  had  been  too  long  absent.  It  was  selfisb  to 
wish  that,  for  Üieir  sakes,  he  shonld  sink  down  into  a 
mere  idler  in  Italyj  and  yet,  when  they  reeoUected 
how  little  his  futare  life  could  be  connected  with  their 
own,  every  one  feit  dispirited. 

"I  shall  not  go  boating  to-day,^*  said  George  to 
Venetia;  "it  is  my  last  day.  Mr.  Herbert  and  Plan- 
tagenet talk  of  going  tp  Lavenza;  let  us  Jake  a  stroU 
together." 

Nothing  can  be  refiised  to  those  we  love  on  the 
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last  daj,  and  Venetia  immediately  acceded  io  his 
reqnest  In  the  course  of  the  moming,  therefore,  her* 
seif  and  Geoi^^  qnitted  the  Valley,  m  Üie  direction  of 
ihe  eoast  towards  Genoa.  Many  a  white  sali  glittered 
on  the  blue- waters;  it  was  a  lively  andcheering  scene; 
hat  bodi  Venetia  and  her  companion  were  depressed. 

"I  ought  to  be  happy,"  said  George,  and  sighed. 
"The  fondest  wish  of  mj  heart  is  attained.  You  re- 
member  our  conversation  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  Ve- 
netia? You  see  I  was  a  prophet,  and  you  will  be  Lady 
Cadurcis  yet." 

;  "We  must  keep  up  our  spirits,"  said  Venetia;  "I 
do  not  despair  of  our  all  returning  to  England  yet  So 
many  wonders  have  happened,  that  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  this  maryel  will  not  also  occur.  I  am  sure 
mj  uncle  will  do  something;  'I  have  a  secret  idea  that 
the  Bishop  is  all  this  time  working  for  papa;  I  feel 
assured  I  shall  see  Gherbury  afid  Cadurcis  again,  and 
Cadurcis  will  be  your  home." 

'^A  year  ago  you  appeared  dying,  and  Plantagenet 
was  the  most  miserable  of  men,'^  said  Captain  Cadurcis« 
"You  are  both  now  perfectly  well  and  perfectly  happy, 
living  eyen  under  the  same  roof,  soon,  I  feel,  to  be 
united,  and  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  Lady  An- 
nabel.  Your  father  is  restored  to  you.  Every  blessing 
in  the  world  seems  to  Cluster  round  your  roof.  It  is 
selfish  for  me  to  wear  a  gloomy  countenance." 

"Ah!  dear  George,  you  never  can  be  selfish,**  said 
Veneüa. 

17« 
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"Yes,  I  am  selfish,  Venetia,  What  eise  can  make 
me  Bad?'» 

'^You  know  how  much  you  eontribute  to  onr  liap* 
piness/*  said  Venetia,  ^^and  you  feel  for  onr  snfferings 
at  your  absence." 

"No,  Venetia,  I  feel  for  myself,"  said  Captain  Ca- 
durcis  with  energy;  "I  am  certain  that  I  never  can  be 
bappy,  except  in  your  society  and  Plantagenet's.  I 
cannot  express  to  you  how  I  love  you  both.  Nothing 
eise  giyes  me  the  slightest  interest." 

"You  must  go  home  and  marry,"  said  Venetia 
smiling.     "You  must  marry  an  heiress." 

"Never,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis.  "Nothing  shall 
ever  induce  me  to  marry.  No!  all  my  dreams  are 
confined  to  being  the  bachelor  uncle  of  the  family." 

"Well,  now  I  think,"  said  Venetia,  "of  all  the 
persons  I  know,  there  is  no  one  so  qualified  for  domes- 
tic  happiness  as  yourse^f.  I  think  your  wife,  George, 
would  be  a  very  fortunate  woman,  and  I  only  wish  I 
had  a  sister,  that  you  might  marry  her." 

"I  wish  you  had,  Venetia;  I  would  give  up  my 
resolution  against  marriage  directly." 

"Alas!"  said  Venetia,  "there  is  always  some  bitter 
drop  in  the  cup  of  life.  Must  you  indeed  go,  George?" 

"My  present  departure  is  inevitable,"  he  replied; 
"but  I  have  some  thoughts  of  giving  up  my  profession 
and  Parliament,  and  then  I  will  retum,  never  to  leare 
you  again." 

"What  will  Lord  —  say?  That  will  never  do," 
said  Venetia.  "No;  I  should  not  be  content  unless  you 
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juroapered  in  the  world,  George.  Ton  are  made  to 
prosper,  and  I  sbonld  be  miserable  if  you  sacrificed 
yoor  existence  to  us.  You  must  go  bome,  and  you 
mnst  marrj,  and  write  letters  to  us  bj  everj  post,  and 
teil  US  wbat  a  bappj  man  you  are.  Tbe  best  tbing 
ibr  yon  to  do,  would  be  to  Uve  witb  your  wife  at  tbe 
abbey;  or  Cberbury,  if  you  liked.  You  see  I  settle 
everytbing." 

"I  never  will  marry,"  said  Gaptain  Cadurcis, 
'seriously. 

"Yes  yon  will,"  said  Venetia.    " 

"I  am  qnite  serions,  Venetia.  Now,  mark  my  words, 
aad  remetnber  tbis  day.  I  never  will  marry.  I  bave 
a  reason,  and  a  streng  and  good  one,  for  my  resolution." 

"Wbatisit?" 

^'Because  my  marriage  will  destroy  tbe  intimacy 
tbat  snbsists  between  me  and  yonrself  —  and  Plan- 
tagenet)"  be  added. 

"Your  wife  sbonld  be  my  friend,"  said  Venetia. 

"Happy  womani"  said  George. 

"Let  JOS  indulge  for  a  moment  in  a  dream  of  do- 
mestic  bliss/*  said  Venetia  gaily.  "Papa  and  mamma 
at  Cberbury;  Plantagenet  and  myself  at  tbe  abbey, 
wbere  you  and  your  wife  mnst  remain  until  we  could 
bnild  you  a  bouse;  and  Dr.  Masbam  comitig  down  to 
spend  Cbristmas  witb  us.  Would  it  not  be  deligbtful? 
I  only  bope  Plantagenet  would  be  tarne.  I  tbink  be 
would  burst  out  a  little  sometimes." 

"Not  witb  you,  Venetia,  not  witb  you,"  said  George; 
"you  bave  a  bold  over  bim  wbicb  notbing  can  ever 
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eliake.    I  eoiüd  always  piat  him  m  an  «miable  mood  in 

an  instant  hy  mentioning  jour  name.^* 

"I  wish  you  knew  the  abbey,   George,"   said  Ve- 

netia.     '^It  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  old  placeis.     I 

love  it.     You  mvLSt  promise  me  when  yon  arrive  in 

England  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Cadorcis  and  Cher- 

bnry,  and  write  me  a  long  aecount  of  it" 

"I  will  indeed;  I  will  write  fo  you  very  often." 
^^You  shall  £nd  me  a  most  faithful  correspondent, 

wbich  I  dare  say  Plantagenet  would  not  prove." 

"Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Greorge,  "you  bave 
no  idea  of  the  quantity  of  letters  he  wrotQ  me  wImil 
he  first  quitted  England.  And  such  deUghtful  ones! 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  more  lively  letter-wiiter  in 
ihe  World  1  His  descriptions  are  so  vivid;  a  few  touches 
give  you  a  complete  picture;  and  then  his  obserratiose, 
they  are  so  playfdl!  I  assure  you  there  is  nöäiing  in 
the  World  more  easy  and  diverting  than  a  letter  irom 
Plantagenet." 

'^If  you  could  <mly  see  his  first  letter  from  Eton 
to  me)"  said  Venetia.  "I  have  always  trecusured  it. 
It  certainly  was  not  very  diverting;  and  if  by  easy  you 
mean  easy  to  dedpher,"  she  added  laughing,  '^his 
handwriting  must  have  Jmproved  rerj  much  lately. 
Dear  Plantagenet,  I  am  always  afi*aid  I  never  pay  him 
Buffieient  respect-,  that  I  do  not  feel  sufficient  awe  in  his 
presence;  but  I  cannot  disoonnect  him  from  the  play- 
fellow  of  my  infancy:  and  do  you  know  it  seems  to 
me,   whenever   he  addresses  me,   his   voiee    and  «ir 
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change,  and  assume  quite  the  tone  and  nrnimer  of 
ebildhood.'' 

"I  hare  never  known  him  but  as  a  great  man," 
eaid  Oaptain  Gadurcis,  "but  he  waa  so  frank  and  simple 
with  me.from  the  very  first,  that  I  cannot  believe  that 
it  is  not  two  years  since  we  first  met" 

"Ah!  I  shall  never  forget  that  night  at  Ranelagh," 
aaid  Yenetia,  half  with  a  smile  and  half  with  a  sigh. 
^^How  interesting  he  looked!  I  loved  to  see  people 
'  Stare  at  him,  and  to  hear  them  whisper  his  name." 

Here  they  seated  themselves  by  a  fountain,  oveiv 
shadowed  by  a  plane-tree,  and  for  a  while  talked  only 
of  Plantagenet. 

*'A11  the  dreams  of  my  lifo  have  come  to  pass,'^ 
Said  Yenetia.  "1  remember  when  I  was  at  Weymouth, 
ill  and  net  very  happy,  I  nsed  to  roam  about  the  sands, 
thinking  of  {ftipa,  and  how  I  wished  Plantagei^et  was 
like  him,  a  great  man,  a  great  poet,  whom  all  the  world 
admired.  Little  did  I  think  that  before  a  ^ear  had 
passed,  Plantagenet,  my  unknown  Plantagenet,  wonld 
be  ^e  admiration  of  England;  little  did  I  think  another 
year  would  pass,  and  I  should  be  living  with  my  father 
and  Plantagenet  together,  and  they  should  be  bosom 
friends.     Xpn  see,  George,  we  must  never  despair." 

"Under  this  bright  sun,"  said  Captain  Gadurcis, 
'^one  is  natorally  sanguine,  but  think  of  me  alone  and 
in  gloomy  England.'* 

**It  is  indeed  a  biight  sun,"  said  Yenetia;  "how 
wonderful  t9  wake  every  moming  and  be  sure  of  meet^ 
ing  its  beami" 
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Captain  Cadurcis  lodked  arotind  bim  with  a  saäoiPs 
eye.  Over  the  Apennines  towards  Grenoa,  there  was  a 
ridge  of  dark  clouds  piled  up  with  such  eompactness, 
that  they  might  have  been  mistaken  in  a  hasty  survej 
for  pari  of  tbe  mountains  tbemselves. 

"Brigbt  as  is  tbe  sun,"  said  Captain  GadorciB,  "we 
may  bave  yet  a  squall  before  nigbt." 

"I  was  deligbted  witbVenice/*  said  bis  companioni 
not  noticing  bis  Observation;  "I  tbink  of  all  places  in 
tbe  World  it  is  one  wbicb  Plantagenet  would  most  ad- 
mire.  I  cannot  belieye  bat  tbat  even  bis  delicious 
Atbens  'W^ould  yield  to  it." 

"He  did  lead  tbe  oddest  lifo  at  Atbens  you  can 
conceive,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis.  "Tbe  people  did 
not  know  wbat  to  make  of  bim.  He  lived  in  tbe  Latin 
jConvent,  a  fine  building  wbicb  be  bad  almost  to  bim- 
self,  for  tbere  are  not  balf  a  dozen  monks.  He  used 
to  pace  up  and  down  tbe  terrace  wbicb  be  bad  tunaed 
into  a  garden,  and  on  wbicb  be  kept  all  sorts  of  stränge 
animals.  He  wrote  continually  tbere.  Indeed  be  did 
notbing  but  write.  His  only  relaxation  was  a  daily 
ride  to  PirsBUB,  about  five  miles  over  tbe  piain;  be  told 
me  it  was  tbe  only  time  in  bis  life  be  was  ever  con- 
tented  witb  bimself  except  wben  be  was  at  Cberbuiy. 
He  always  spoke  of  London  witb  disgust" 

"Plantagenet  loves  retirement  and  a  qoiet  life," 
said  Venetia;  "but  be  must  not  be  marred  witb  vulgär 
Bigbts,  and  common-place  duties.  Tbat  is  tber  secret 
witb  bim." 

"I  tbink  tbe  wind  bas  just  cbanged,"  eaid  Captain 
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ßirocco.  There,  it  shifbs  a^^ainl  We  Bhßll  have  a 
siroceo  for  certain." 

'^What  did  you  think  of  papa  when  you  first  saw 
liim?'''said  Venetia.  "Was  he  the  kind  of  person  you 
expected  to  see?" 

"Exactly,"  said  Captain  Cadurcis.  "So  very  spiri- 
taal!  Plantagenet  said  to  me,  as  we  went  home  the 
first  night  Y  that  he  looked  like  a  golden  phantom.  I 
think  him  very  like  you,  Venetia;  indeed  there  can  he 
no  douht  you  inhented  your  face  from  your  father." 

"Ah!  if  you  had  seen  his  portrait  at  Cherbury, 
when  he  was  only  twentyl"  said  Venetia.  "That  was 
a  golden  phantom,  or  rather  he  looked  like  Hyperion. 
yfh&t  are  you  staring  at  so,  George?" 

"I  do  not  like  this  wind,"  muttered  Captain  Ca- 
dutcis.     "There  it  goes." 

"You  cannot  see  the  wind,  George?" 

"Yes,  I  can,  Venetia,  and  I  do  not  like  it  at  alL 
Do  yöu  see  that  black  spot  flitting  like  a  shade  over 
the  sea?  It  is  like  the  reflection  of  a  cloud  on  the 
water;  but  there  is  no  cloud.  Well,  that  is  the  wind« 
Venetia,  and  a  very  wicked  wind  too." 

"How  Strange!     Is  that  indeed  the  wind?^' 

"We  had  hetter  retum  home,"  said  Captain  Ca- 
durcis.    '*I  wish  they  had  not  gone  to  Lavenza«" 

"But  there  is  no  danger?"  süid  Venetia. 

"J>anger?  No!  no  danger,  but  they  may  get  a  wet 
jacket." 

They  walked  on;  but  Captain  Cadurcis  was  rather 
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distrait:  bis  eye  was  always  watching  the  wind;  at  last 
he  Baid,  **I  teil  you,  VeBietia,  we  must  walk  qnickly; 
for,  by  Jove,  we  are  going  to  hare  a  white  squalL" 

They  hurried  their  pace,  Venetia  mentioned  her 
alann  again  abont  the.boat,  bat  her  companion  reas- 
sored  her:  yet  his  manner  was  not  so  confident  as  his 
words. 

A  white  mist  be^ui  to  ctirl  above  the  horizon,  the 
blueness  of  the  day  seemed  suddenly  to  fade,  and  its 
colour  became  grey;  there  was  a  swell  on  the  wat^s 
that  ^therto  had  been  quite  glassy,  and  they  were 
covered  with  a  scurfy  foam. 

"I  wish  I  had  been- with  them,"  said  Captain  Car 
durcis,  evidently  very  anxious. 

"George,  you  are  alarmed,"  said  Venetia,  eamestly* 
"I  am  sure  there  is  danger." 

"Danger!  How  can  there  be  danger,  Venetia? 
Perhaps  they  are  in  port  by  this  time.  I  dare  say  we 
shall  find  them  at  Spezzia.  I  will  see  yon  bome  and 
run  down  to  them.  Only  hnrry,  for  your  own  sake, 
for  you  do  not  know  what  a  white  squall  in  the  Medi- 
terranean  is.     We  have  but  a  few  moments.*^ 

And  even  at  this  very  instant,  the  wind  eame  roar- 
ing  and  mshing  with  such  a  violent  gush  that  Venetia 
could  scarcely  stand;  George  put  his  arm  round  her  to 
Support  her.  The  air  was  filled  with  iMck  white 
vapour,  so  that  they  could  no  longer  see  the  ocean, 
only  the  surf  rising  very  high  all  along  the  coast. 

"Keep  close  to  me,  Venetia,"  said  Captain  Cadurds; 
**hold  my  arm  and  I  will  walk  first,  for  we  «hall  not 
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?be  able  to  0ee  a  jard  before  na  in  a  miniite.  I  know 
-wikere  we  are.  We  are  abore  the  olive  wood,  and  we 
fifaall  soon  be  in  the  ravine.  These  Mediterraoean  white 
squallfl  are  naaty  things;  I  had  sooner  hj  half  be  in  a 
sonth-wester;  for  one  cannot  run  before  the  wind  in 
this  bay,  the  reefs  streich  such  a  long  way  out/' 

The  danger,  and  the  inutility  of  expressing  fears 
which  could  only  perplex  her  guide,  made  Venetia 
sileiit,  but  she  was  terrified.  She  coidd  not  diviest  her- 
BcAf  of  apprehension  about  her  faiher  and  Plantagenet 
In  spite  of  all  he  said,  it  was  evident  that  her  com- 
panion  was  alarmed. 

Thßj  had  now  entered  the  Valley:  the  mountainfi 
had  in  some  degree  kept  off  the  vapour;  the  air  was 
move  eiear.  Venetia  and  Gaptain  Cadurcis  stopped  a 
xnoment  to  breathe.  "Now,  Venetia,  you  are  safe," 
said  Captain  Cadurds.  "I  will  not  conte  in;  I  wiU  nm 
down  to  the  bay  at  once/'  He  wiped  the  mist  off  bis 
face:  Venetia  perceived  him  deadly  pale. 

"George,'^  she  said,  "conceal  nothing  firom  me;  there 
is  danger,  imminent  danger.     Teil  me  at  once." 

^^Indeed,  Venetia,'*  said  Captain  Cadurds,  *'I  am 
Bure  everything  will  be  quite  right  There  is .  somö 
danger,  certainly,  at  this  moment,  but  of  course,  long 
ago,  they  have  ran  into  harbour.  I.  have  no  doubt 
they  are  at  Spezzia  at  this  moment.  Now,  do  not  be 
alarmed:  indeed  there  is  no  cause.  GU>d  bloss  you!" 
he  said,  and  bounded  away.  '*No  cause/'  thought  he 
to  himself,  as  the  wind  sounded  like  thunder,  and  the 
[vapour  came  rushing  up  the  ravine..     \^Qtod.  grant  I 
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maj  be  ri^ht:  bat  neither  between  the  Tropics  nor  on 
the  LinQ  have  I  witnessed.a  severer  squall  thaa.tiiis! 
What  opea  boat  can  live  in  this  weather!  0hl  that  I 
had  been  with  them!     I  shall  never  forgiye  myself!" 


CHAPTER  X. 

Ybnbtia  foiind  her  mother  Walking  up  and  down 
ihe  room,  as  was  her  castom  when  she  was  agitaied. 
She  hurried  to  her  daughter.  '^You  muBt  change  your 
dress  instantly,  Venetia,"  said  Ladj  AnnabeL  "Where 
18  George?'* 

'^He  has  gone  down  to  Spezzia  to  papa  and  Planr 
tagenet;  it  is  a  white  squall;  it  comes  on  very  snddenlj 
in  this  sea.  He  ran  down  to  Spezzia  instantly,  becanse 
he  thought  they  wonld  be  wet,"  said  the  agitated  Ve- 
netia,  speaking  with  rapidity  and  trying  to  appear 
calm. 

VAre  they  at  Spezzia  ?''  inquired  Lady  Annabel 
quickly.. 

"Geoi^e  has  no  doubt  they  are,  mother/'  said  Ye- 
netia. 

^*No  doubt!"  exclaimed  Lady  Annabel,  in  gieat 
distress:  "God  grant  they  may  be  only  wet" 

^^Dearest  mother,"  said  Yenetia,  approaclung  her, 
but  Speech  deserted  her.  She  had  advanced  to  enoou- 
rage  Lady  Annabel,  but.  her  own  fear  checked  the 
words  on  her  lips. 

"Change  your  dress,  Yenetia,"  said  Lady  Annabel; 
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'4ose  no  time  in  doing  tbat.  I  think  I  will  send  down 
to  Spezzia  at  once." 

"That  is  useless  now,  dear  mother,  for  George  is 
ihere." 

"Go,  dearest,"  said  Lady  Annabel;  "I  dare  say, 
we  have  no  cause  for  fear,  but  I  am  exceedinglj  alarmed 
abont  yonr  fatber,  about  tbem:  I  am,  indeed.  I  do  not 
like  these  sudden  squalls,  and  I  never  liked  tbis  boat- 
ing;  indeed,  I  never  did.  George  being  witb  tbem  ro* 
conciled  me  to  it.     Now  go,  Venetia,  gg,  my  love." 

Yenetia  qnitted  tbe  room.  Sbe  was  so  agitated  tbat 
Bbe  made  Panncefort  a  confidant  of  ber  apprehensions« 

"La!  my  dear  miss,"  said  Mistress  Pauncefort,  "I 
sboald  never  bave  tboiigbt  of  sucb  a  tbingl  Do  not 
yon  remember  wbat  tbe  old  man  said  at  Weymoutb, 
*tbere  is  many  a  boat  will  live  in  a  rougber  sea  tban 
a  sbip;'  and  it  is  sucb  an  unlikely  tbing,  it  is  indeed, 
Miss  Venetia.  I  am  certain  sure  my  lord  can  manage 
a  boat  as  well  as  a  common  sailor,  and  master  is  bardly 
less  used  to  it  tban  be.  La!  miss,  don't  make  yourself 
nervous  about  any  sucb  preposterous  ideas.  And  I  dare 
say  you  will  find  tbem  in  tbe  saloon  wben  you  go  down 
again.  Really  I  sbould  not  wonder.  I  tbink  you  bad 
better  wear  your  twill  dress;  I  bave  put  tbe  new  trim- 
ming  on." 

Tbey  bad  not  retumed  wben  Venetia  joined  ber 
motber.  Tb^t  indeed  sbe  could  scarcely  expect  But 
in  about  balf  an  bour,  a  message  arrived  from  Captain: 
Cadurois  tbat  tbey  were  not  at  Spezzia,  but  from  some* 
thing  be  bad  beard,  he  bad  no  doubt  tbey  wer^  at 
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Sanaaa,  and  he  was  going  to  ride  on  there  at  onee. 
He  feit  ßure,  *however,  from  what  he  had  heard  ikej 
were  at  Sarzana,  Thia  communication  afforded  Ladj 
Annabel  a  little  ease,  but  Yenetia^s  heart  misgave  her. 
She  reealled  the  alarm  of  George  in  the  moming  which 
it  was  impoBsible  ior  him  to  disgoise,  and  she  thonght 
die  recognised  in  thia  hnmed  message  and  yagne  as- 
Borances  of  safety  something  of  the  same  apprehension, 
and  the  same  firoitless  effbrts  to  conoeal  it 

Now  came  the  time  of  terrible  suspense.  Sarzana 
was  nearly  twenty  miles  distant  fix>m  Spezzia.  The 
evening  must  arriye  bef6re  thej  could  receive  intelli- 
gence  from  Captain  Cadnrcis.  In  the  mean  time  the 
sqnall  died  away;  the  heavens  became  again  bnght, 
and  though  the  waves  weje  still  tumultuous  the  snif 
was  greatlj  decreased.  Lady  Annabel  had  already  sent 
down  more  than  one  messenger  to  the  baj,  bat  they 
brought  no  intelligence  —  she  resolved  Jiow  to  go  her- 
seif, that  she  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  herseif 
cross-examining  the  fishermen  who  had  been  driven  in 
from  various  parts  by  stress  of  weather.  She  wonld 
not  let  Yenetia  accompany  her,  who,  she  feared,  might 
aljready  snffer  from  the  exertions  and  rough  weather  of 
the  moming.  This  was  a  most  anxious  honr,  and  yet 
ihe  absence  of  her  mother  was  in  some  degree  a  relief 
to  Yenetia;  it  at  least  freed  her  from  ihe  perpetual 
e£Ebrt  of  assnmed  composore.  While  her  mother  re- 
mained,  Yenetia  had  affected  to  read,  though  her  eye 
wandered  listlessly  over  the  page,  or  to  draw,  thongh 
the  pencü  trembled  in  her  band;  anything  which  mi^ 
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goard  her  firom  conyeying  to  her  motber  dutt  sbQ  ahared 
the  apprebensions  wbich  had  alreadj  darkened  her  mot 
tber's  ndnd.  Bi^  now  that  Lady  Annabel  was  gone, 
Venetia,  nniffling  herseif  up  in  her  shawl,  threw  herseif 
on  a  sofa,  and  there  she  remained  without  a  thoii^hti 
her  mind  a  ehaos  of  terrible  Images. 

H»  molher  retumed,  and  with  a  radiant  coan«* 
tenance.  Venetia  sprang  from  the  sofa.  *' There  is 
good  news;  O  mother!  have  they  retnmed?" 

"Tbey  are  not  at  Spezzia/*  said  Lady  Annabel, 
throwing  herseif  into  a  chair  panting  for  breath;  "but 
there  is  good  news.  Yon  see  I  was  right  to  go,  Venetia. 
These  stnpid  people  we  send  only  ask  qnestions,  and 
take  the  first  answer.  I  have  seen  a  fisherman,  and  he 
says  he  heard  that  two  persons,  Englishmen  he  believes, 
have  put  into  Lerici  in  an  open  boat" 

"God  be  praised!"  said  Venetia.  "0  mother,  I  can 
now  confess  to  you  the  terror  I  have  all  along  feit." 

"My  own  heart  assures  me  of  it,  my  child,"  said 
Lady  Annabel  weeping;  and  they  mingled  their  tears 
together,  but  tears  not  of  sorrow. 

"Poor  George!"  said  Lady  Annabel,  "he  will  have 
a  terrible  jonmey  to  Sarzana,  and  be  feeling  so  much 
for  nsl     Perhaps  he  may  meet  ihem." 

"I  feel  assured  he  will,"  said  Venetia;  "and  per- 
haps ere  long  they  will  all  three  be  here  again.  Joyl 
joy!" 

"They  mnst  never  go  in  that  boat  again,"  said 
Lady  AnnabeL 
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"Ö!  they  never  will,  deloredt  mother,  if  you  ask 
ihem  not,"  said  Yenetia. 

**We  will  send  to  Lerioi,"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

"Inatantly,"  said  Venetia;  "but  I  dare  say  they 
have  already  sent  us  a  messenger." 

^^NoI"  said  Lady  Annabel;  ^*men  treat  tbe  danger 
ihat  is  past  very  lightly.  We  sball  not  bear  from  tbem 
ezcept  in  peroon." 

Time  now  flew  more  ligbtly.  Tbey  were  botb  easy 
in  tbeir  minds.  Tbe  messenger  was  despatcbed  to  Lerici; 
bat  even  Lerici  was  a  considerable  distance,  and  bours 
xnnst  elapse  before  bis  retum.  Still  tbere  was  tbe  bope 
of  seeing  tbem,  or  bearing  from  tbem  in  tbe  interval. 

"I  must  go  out,  dear  motber,"  said  Venetia.  "Let 
ÜB  botb  go  out.  It  is  now  very  fine.  Let  us  go  just 
to  tbe  Ravine,  for  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  remain 
here." 

Accordingly  tbey  botb  went  fortb,  and  took  up  a 
Position  on  tbe  coast  wbicb  commanded  a  view  on  all 
sides.  All  was  radiant  a.gain,  and  comparatively  calm. 
Venetia  looked  upon  tbe  sea,  and  said,  "Ab!  I  never 
sball  forget  a  wbite  squall  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  for  all 
Ulis  splendonr." 

It  was  sunset:  tbey  retumed  bome.  No  news  yiet 
from  Lerici.  Lady  Annabel  grew  uneasy  again.  Tbe 
pensive  and  melancboly  bour  encouraged  gloom;  bat 
Venetia,  wbo  was  sanguine,  encom*aged  ber  motber. 

''Suppose  tbey  were  not  Englisbmen  in  tbe  boat," 
said  Lady  Annabel. 

"It  is  impossible,  motber.    Wbat  other  two  peiflOiU 
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in  ÜoA  neigiiboiirliood  could  h&Ye  been  in  an  open  boat? 
Besides,  tbe  man  said  Snglisbmen.  Yon  remember,  be 
Mnd  Englisbmen.  You  are  qvhe  sure  be  did?  It  mnst 
be  tbey.   I  feel  as  convinced  of  it  aa  of  yonr  presence/' 

*^I  think  tiieie  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Ladj  Anna- 
beL     "I  wish  tiiat  tbe  messenger  wonld  retnm." 

Tbe  messenger  did  retum.  No  two  persons  in  an 
open  boat  bad  put  into  Lerici;  but  a  boat,  like  tbe  one 
described,  with  eveiy  stitcb  of  canvass  set,  li^aÄ  passed 
Lerici  just  before  tbe  squall  commenced,  and,  tbe  people 
there  doubted  not,  bad  made  Sarzana. 

Lady  Annabel  tumed  pale,  but  Venetia  was  still 
sanguine.  "They  are  at  Sarzana,"  sbe  said;  "tbey 
must  be  at  Sarzana;  you  see  George  was  rigbt.  He 
said  be  was  sure  tbey  were  at  Sarzana.  Besides,  dear 
mother,  be  beard  tbey  were  at  Sarzana." 

"And  we  beard  tbey  were  at  Lerici,''  said  Lady 
Annabel  in  a  melancboly  tone. 

"And  so  they  were,  dear  motber;  it  all  agrees.  Tbe 
^accounts  are  veiy  oonsistent.  Do  not  you  see  bow  very 
consistent  tbey  are?  .  Tbey  were  seen  at  Lerici,  and 
were  off  Lerici,  bat  tbey  made  Sarzana;  and  G-eorgß 
beard  tbey  were  at  Sarzana.  I  am  certain  tbey  are  at 
Sarzana.  I  feel  quite  easy;  I  feel  as  .easy  as  if  tbey 
were  bere.  Tbey  are  safe  at  Sarzana,  But  it  is  too 
&r  to  retnm  to-night  We  aball  see  ä^m  at  breakfast 
to^moiroW)  —  all  tbree." 

"Venetia,  dearest!  do  not  you  sit  up,"  said  her 
moiher.     "I  think  there  is  a  ehance  of  Gredrgeretam* 
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ing;  I  feel  aasured  he  will  send  to*B%ht;  hat  lato,  of 
eourse.     Oo,  dearest,  and  Bleep." 

^^Sleep!"  thought  Yenetia  to  hersetf;  bnt  to  please 
her  mother  she  retired. 

'^Good-night,  my  child/'  said  Lady  Annabel.  *^The 
moment  any  one  arrives,  yoa  shall  be  aroused.'* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Venetia,  without  undressing,  lay  down  on  her  bed, 
watching  for  some  sound  that  might  give  her  hope  of 
George's  retum.  Dwelling  on  every  instant,  tbe  time 
dragged  beavily  along,  and  she  thought  that  the  night 
had  half  passed  when  Pauncefort  entered  her  room, 
and  she  leamt,  to  her  sorprise,  that  only  an  hoor  had 
elapsed  since  she  had  paiiied  from  her  mother.  This 
entrance  of  Pauncefort  had  given  Venetia  a  momentary 
hope  that  they  had  retumed. 

"I  assure  you,  Miss  Venetia,  it  is  only  an  hour," 
Said  Pauncefort,  **and  nothing  could  have  happened. 
New  do  try  to  go  to  sleep,  that  is  a  dear  young  lady, 
for  I  am  eertain  sure  that  they  will  all  return  in  the 
moming,  as  I  am  here.  I  was  telling  my  lady  jost 
now,  I  said,  says  I,  I  dare  say  they  are  all  yery  wet, 
and  veiy  fatigued." 

"Th^  would  have  retumed,  Pauncefort,"  said  Ve- 
netia, "or  they  would  have  sent  They  are  not  at 
Sarzana.^' 

"La!  Miss  Venetia,  why  shoidd  they  be  at  Sanana? 
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Wby  ghoidd  they  not  bave  gone  much  farther  on!  For, 
as  Yicenzo  .was  just  sajing  to  me,  and  Vicenzo  knows 
all  abottt  the  coast,  with  such  a  wind  as  this,  I  should 
»ot  be  surprised  if  thej  were  at  Leghorn.^* 

**0b!  Pauncefort,"  said  Yenetia,  "I  am  sick  ai 
beart!" 

•*Wair  reaHj,  Miss  Venetia,  do  not  take  on  so!" 
said  Pauncefort;  "for  do  not  you  remember  wben  bis 
lordsbip  ran  away  from  the  abbey,  and  went  a  gipsy- 
ing,  notbing  would  persuade  poor  Mrs.  Cadurcis  thaf 
he  was  not  robbed  and  murdered,  and  yet  you  see  be 
was  as  safe  and  sound  all  the  time,  as  if  be^bad  been 
at  Cherbury." 

"Does  Yicenzo  really  think  they  could  bave  reached 
Leghorn?"  said  Yenetia,  clinging  to  every  fragment 
of  hope. 

"He  is  morally  sure  of  it,  Miss  Yenetia,"  said 
Pauncefort,  "and  I  feel  quite  as  certain,  for  Yicenzo 
is  always  right.^^ 

^^I  had  confidence  about  Sarzana,"  said  Yenetia; 
"I  really  did  believe  they  were  at  Sarzana.  If  only 
Captain  Cadurcis  would  retum;  if  he  only  would  re* 
tum,  and  say  they  were  not  at  Sarzana,  I  would  try 
to  believe  they  were  at  Leghorn." 

"Now,  Miss  Yenetia,"  said  Pauncefort,  ^^I  am  cer«- 
ttdn  sure  tbat  they  are  quite  safe;  for  my  lord  is  a  very 
good  sailor;  be  is,  indeed;  all  the  men  say  so;  and  the 
boat  is  as  seaworthy  a  boat  as  boat  can  be.  Theie  is 
xiot  the  aUghtest  fear,  I  do  assure  you,  Miss." 

18» 


"Do  the  raen  saj  Üxnt  Plaatagenet  is  a  goöd  saflor?^' 
mquired  Venetia. 

"Qnite  professional!'*  said  Mistress  Pavncefort^, 
'^and  can  command  a  ship  as  well  as  the  bidst  of  ihem» 
They  all  say  that" 

"Hush!  Panncefort)  I  hear  something." 

"It's  oaly  my  lady,  Miss.    I  know  her  step." 

"Ib  my  mother  going  to  bed?^^  said  Venetia. 

"Yes,"  said  Pauncefort,  "my  lady  sent  me  Lere 
to  see  afiter  you.  I  wish  I  coold  teil  her  you  were 
asleep." 

"It  is  impossible  to  sleep,*'  said  Venetia,  rising  up 
from  the  bed,  withdrawing  the  curtain,  and  looking  at 
the  sky.  "What  a  peaoeM  night!  I  wish  my  heait 
were  like  the  sky.  I  Üiiok  I  will  go  to  mamma,  Paimce- 
fort!" 

"Oh!  dear,  Miss  Venetia,  I  am  sure  I  think  yon 
had  better  not  If  you  and  my  lady,  now,  would  only 
just  go  to  sleep,  and  forget  everything  tili  moming,  it 
would  be  much  better  for  you.  Besides,  I  am  sure  if 
my  lady  knew  you  were  not  gone  to  bed.  already,  it 
would  only  make  her  doubly  anxious.  Now,  really, 
Miss  Venetia,  do  take  my  adyice,  and  just  lie  down 
again.  Tou  may  be  sure  the  moment  any  one  arnves 
I  will  let  you  know.  Indeed,  I  shall  go  and  teil  my 
lady  Aat  you  are  lying  down,  as  it  is,  and  very 
drowsy;"  and,  so  saying,  Mistress  Paunc^rt  eaughft 
up  her  t^andle,  and  bustled  out  of  the  room. 

Venetia  iook  up  the  yolume  of  her  fkther's  poems, 
which  Cadurcis  had  filied  with  his  notes.     How  Mtftle 
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£d  Plan^eaet  anticipate,  yrhen  he  thus  expressed  nt 
Athens  the  passing  impressions  of  bis  mind,  that  ere  a 
year  had  glided  awaj,  his  fate  would  be  so  intimately 
Uended  witb  that  of  Herbertl  It  was  impossible,  how« 
ever,  for  Ye^etia  to  lose  berself  in  a  yoltune  yrhioh 
nnder  any  other  circomstances  migbt  have  compelled 
her  spirit;  the  veiy  associations  with  the  writers  added 
to  the  terrible  restlessness  of  her  mind.  She  paused 
each  instant  to  listen  for  the  wished-for  sound»  bnt  a 
mute  stilhiess  reigned  throughout  the  house  and  boose^ 
hold.  There  was  something  in  this  deep,  unbrokea 
silence,  at  a.moment  when  anzietj  was  universallj  dif- 
fused  among  the  dwellers  beneath  that  roof,  and  the 
beart  oi  more  than  one  of  them  was  throbbing  with  all 
the  torture  of  the  most  awful  suspense,  that  feil  upon 
Yenetia^s  ezcited  nerves  with  a  very  painful  and  eyen 
insufferabte  influence.  She  longed  for  sound  ■^—  for 
aome  noise  that  might  assure  her  she  was  not  the  yietim 
of  a  trano&  She  closed  her  voliune  with  energy,  and 
ehe  Started  at  the  sound  she  had  herseif  created.  She 
rose  and  opened  the  door  of  her  Chamber  veiy  sofU^, 
and  walked  into  the  vestibule.  There  were  caps,  and 
(doakii,  and  whips,  and  canes  of  Cadurcis  and  her 
ftttber,  lying  about  in  familiär  confusion.  It  seemed 
impossibk  but  that  thej  were  sleeping,  as  usual,  under 
the  satne  roof.  And  where  were  they?  That  she  should 
live  and  be  unable  to  anSwer  that  terrible  questioni 
When  she  feit  the  utter  helpkssnei^s  of  all  her  strong 
sympathy  towards  them,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  must 
go  mad.    She  gazed  around  her  with  a  wild  and  raeant 
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fltare.  At^ihe  bottom  of  her  heart  there  was  a  fear 
maturing  into  conviction  too  horrible  for  expression. 
She  retnmed  to  her  own  Chamber,  and  the  exhatistion 
occasioned  hj  her  anxietj,  and^e  increased  coohiess 
of  the  night,  made  her  at  length  drowsy.  She  threw 
herseif  on  the  bed,  and  slumbered. 

She  Started  in  her  sleep  —  she  awoke  —  she 
dreamed  they  had  come  home.  She  rose  and  looked 
at  the  progress  of  the  night  The  night  was  waning 
fkst;  a  grey  light  was  on  the  landscape;  the  point  of 
day  approached.  Venetia  stole  softly  to  her  mother^s 
room,  and  entered  it  with  a  soundless  step.  Lady  An- 
nabel  had  not  retired  to  bed.  She  had  sat  up  the 
whole  night,  and  was  now  asleep.  A  lamp  on  a  smail 
table  was  bnming  at  her  side,  and  she  held,  firmly 
grasped  in  her  band,  the  letter  of  her  husband,  which 
he  had  addressed  to  her  at  Venice,  and  which  she  had 
been  evidently  reading.  A  tear  glided  down  the  cheek 
of  Venetia  as  she  watched  her  mother  retaining  liiat 
letter  with  fondness  even  in  her  sleep,  and  when  she 
thought  of  all  the  misery,  and  heartaches,  and  harrow- 
ing  honrs  that  had  preceded  its  receipt,  and  which 
Venetia  believed  that  letter  had  cnred  for  ever.  What 
misery  awaited  them  now?  Why  were  they  watch^rs  of 
the  night?  She  shiiddered  when  these  dreadfol  qnestioins 
ffitted  through  her  mind.  She  shuddered  and  sighed. 
Her  mother  started,  and  woke. 

"Who  is  there?"  inquired  Lady  Annabel. 

"Venetia." 

"My  child,  have  you  not  jsilept?" 
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^^Yes,  mother,  and  I  woke  refreshed,  as  I  hope 
yon  do." 

"I  wake  with  trust  in  God's  mercy,"  said  Lady  An- 
nabel.     "Teil  me  the  hour?" 

"It  is  just  upon  dawn,  mother." 

"Dawn!  no  one  has  retnmed,  or  come?^* 

"The  house  is  still,  mother/' 

**I  would  you  were  in  bed,  my  child." 

"Motber,  I  can  sleep  no  more.  I  wish  to  be  witb 
yon;"  —  and  Yenetia  seated  berself  at  her  motber^s 
feet,  and  reclined  her  biead  npon  ber  motber's  Imee. 

"I  am  glad  tbe  nigbt  bas  passed,  Yenetia,"  said 
Lady  Annabel,  in  a  suppressed  yet  solemn  tone.  "It 
has  been  a  trial/'  And  bere  sbe  placed  tbe  lettw  in 
her  bosom.     Yenetia  could  only  answer  witb  a  sigb, 

"I  wish  Pauncefort  would  come,"  said  Lady  An- 
nabel; "and  yet  I  do  not  like  to  rouse  ber,  sbe  was  up 
so  late,  poor  creature!  If  it  be  tbe  dawn  I  sbould  like 
to  send  out  messengers  again;  sometbing  may  be  beard 
at  Spezzia." 

"Yicenzo  tbinks  tbey  bave  gone  to  Leghorn, 
mothw." 

"Has  he  beard  anytbing?''  said  Lady  Annabel, 
eagerly. 

"No,  but  be  is  an  excellent  judge,"  said  Yenetia, 
repeating  all  Pauncefort's  consolatory  chatter*,  "be 
knows  tbe  coast  so  well.  He  says  be  is  sure  tbe  wind 
woold  cany  them  on  to  Leghorn;  and  that  accounts, 
yott  knpw,  motber,  for  George  not  retuming.  Tbey  are 
fdl  at  Legbotn." 
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"Would  that  Greo]^  wonld  retoni,^^  nranxraied 
Lady  Annabel;  ^*I  wish  I  could  see  agam  that  sailor 
who  Baid  they  were  at  Leridi.  He  was  aa  intelligent 
man.'' 

"Perhaps  if  we  send  down  to  the  bay  he  may  be 
there,"  said  Venetia. 

"Hush!  I  hear  a  stepl"  said  Lady  Annabel. 

Venetia  sprang  up  and  opened  the  door,  bnt  it  was 
only  Paiincefort  in  the  vestibnie. 

"The  household  are  all  up,  my  lady,"  said  that 
important  personage  entering;  "^tis  a  beautiful  moming. 
Vicenzo  has  run  down  to  the  bay,  my  lady,  I  sent  him 
•off  immediately.  Vicenzo  says  he  is  certain  sure  they 
are  at  Leghorn,  my  lady  —  and  this  time  three  years, 
the  very  same  thing  happened.  They  were  fishing  for 
«nchovies,  my  lady,  dose  by,  my  lady,  near  Sarzana 
—  twD  young  men,  or  rather  one  about  the  same  age 
as  master,  and  one  like  my  lord  -^  consins,  my  lady, 
and  just  in  the  same  sort  of  boat,  my  lady;  and  there 
came  on  a  squall,  just  the  same  sort  of  sqaall,  my 
lady,  and  they  did  not  retum  home;  and  eveiy  one 
was  fiightened  out  of  their  wits,  my  lady,  and  theb 
wives  and  families  quite  distracted  —  and  after  all 
they  were  at  Leghorn;  for  this  sort  of  wind  always 
takes  yoor  open  boats  to  Leghorn,  Vicenzo  say&*^ 

The  snn  rose,  ihe  household  were.  all  stirring,  wd 
many  of  them  al»*oad;  the  common  routine  of  domestic 
dnty  seemed,  by  some  general  yet  not  expressed  under- 
Standing,  to  have  ceased.  The  ladies  deseended  below 
at  a  very  early  hour,  and  went  forth  into  the  valley, 
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onee  the  happj*  vallej.  Whi^  was  to  be  its  fatare 
dNaomination?  Vicenzo  retiuned  firom  the  baj,  and  be 
-aontrired  to  retum  with  cheering  inteUigence.  The 
master  of  a  felucca  who,  in  conseqnence  of  tbe  squall 
bad  put  in  at  Loriei,  and  in  ihe  erening  dropped  down 
to  Spezzia,  bad  met  Hn  open  boat  an  bonr  before  be 
reached  Sajrzana,  and  was  quite  confident  tbat  if  it  bad 
pnt  into  port,  it  must  bave  been,  fix)m  tbe  speed  at 
wbicb  it  was  going,  a  great  distsuice  down  tbe  coast 
No  wrecks  bad  been  beard  of  in  tbe  neighbourbood. 
,Tbis  inteUigence,  tbe  gladsome  time  of  day,  and  tbe 
non-arrival  of  Captain  Cadurcis,  wbicb  according  to 
tbeir  mood  was  always  a  circumstance  tbat  coanted 
eitber  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  tbe  sanguine  feeüngs 
wbicb  make  us  always  cling  to  bope,  altogetber  reas- 
Bured  our  firiends;  Yenetia  dismissed  from  ber  mind  tbe 
dark  tbougbt  wbicb  for  a  moment  bad  baanted^|ier  in 
tbe  noon  of  nigbt;  and  still  it  was  a  suspenso,  a  pain- 
ful  agitating  suspenso,  but  onlj  suspenso  tbat  yet  in- 
fluenced  tbem. 

"Time!"  said  Lady  Annabel.  "Time!  we  must 
wait." 

Yenetia  consoled  ber  motber;  sbe  affected  even  a 
gaiety  of  spirit;  sbe  was  sure  tbat  Yicenzo  would  tum 
xtut  to  be  rigbt,  after  aU;  Pauncefort  said  be  always 
was  rigbt,  and  tbat  tbey  were  at  Legbom. 

Tbe  day  wore  apace;  tbe  noon  arrived  and  passed; 
it  was  even  approacbing  sunset  Lady  Annabel  was 
almost  -aftBod  to  coonterorder  tbe  uffual  meals,  lest 
Venetia  sboold  comprebend  ber  secret  terror;  the  rery 
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same  sentiment  inflneneed  Yenetia.  Thns  they  both 
liad  snbmitted  1o  the  ceremony  of  breaikfast,  but  when 
tbe  hoor  of  dinner  approacbed  they  neitber  could  en- 
dnre  tbe  mockery.  Tbey  looked  at  eacb  otber,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  Üiey  proposed  that,  instead  of 
dining,  tbey  sbould  walk  down  to  the  bay. 

"I  trost  we  sball  at  least  bear  something  before  the 
night/*  said  Lady  Annabel.  "I  confess  I  dread  the 
Coming  night    .1  do  not  think  I  could  endnre  it** 

"The  longer  we  do  not  bear,  tbe  more  certain  I  am 
of  their  being  at  Legborn,''  said  Venetia. 

"I  bave  a  great  mind  to  travel  there  to-nigbt," 
said  Lady  Annabel. 

As  tbey  were  stepping  into  tbe  portico,  Venetia 
recognised  Gaptain  Cadurcis  in  tbe  distance.  She 
tumed  pale;  she  wonld  bave  fallen  bad  she  not  leaned 
on  her  motber,  who  was  not  so  advanced,  and  wbo  bad 
not  Seen  bim. 

"What  is  tbe  matter,  Venetia?"  said  Lady  An- 
nabel, alarmed. 

"He  is  here,  he  is  here!" 

"Marmion?" 

"No,  George.  Let  me  sit  down." 
^  Her  motber  tried  to  sapport  her  to  a  chair.  Lady 
Annabel  took  off  her  bonnet  She  bad  not  strength  to 
walk  forth.  She  could  not  speak.  She  sat  down  op- 
pofiite  Venetia,  and  her  countehance  pictured  distress 
to  so  painful  a  degree,  that  at  any  other  time  Venetia 
wonld  have  flown  to  her,  but  in  this  crisis  of  suapense 
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it  was  impossiUe.  George  was  in  sigkt;  he  was  in 
the  portico;  he  was  in  the  room. 

He  looked  wan,  haggard,  and  distracted.  More  than 
onee  he  essajed  to  speak,  bat  failed. 

Lady  Annabel  looked  at  him  with  a  stränge,  deli- 
rions  expression.  Venetia  mshed  forward  and  seized 
his  arm,  and  gazed  intentlj  on  his  face.  He  shrank 
&om  her  glance;  his  firame  trembled. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

In  the  heart  of  the  tempest  Captain  Cadurcis  traced 
his  way  in  a  sea  of  vapour  with  extreme  danger  and 
difficultj  to  the  shore.  On  his  arrival  at  Spezzia,  how- 
ever,  scarcely  a  house  was  visible,  and  the  only  evi- 
dence  of  the  Situation  of  the  place  was  the  cessation  of 
an  immense  white  stirf  which  otherwise  indicated  the 
line  of  tho  sea,  bat  the  absence  of  which  proved  his 
contigaitj  to  a  harbour.  In  the  thick  fog  he  heard  the 
cries  and  shoats  of  the  retaming  fishermen,  and  of 
their  wives  and  children  responding  from  the  land  to 
iheir  exelamations.  He  was  forced,  therefore.  to  wait 
at  Spezzia  in  an  agony  of  impotent  saspense  antü  the 
fary  of  the  storm  was  över  and-  the  sky  was  partially 
cleared.  At  length  the  objects  became  gradnally  lese 
obscnre;  hQ  eonld  trace  the  outline  of  the  houses,  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  water  half  a  mile  ont,  and  soon 
the  old  Castles  which  guard  the  entrance  of  the  strait 
that  leadfl  into  the  galf,  looming  in  the  distance,  and 
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now  mnd  thea  a  group  of  hnmaii  bebgs  m  tk6  vanifib- 
ing  yapour.  Of  these  he  made  some  inquiries,  bnt  in 
rain,  respectmg  the  boat  and  bis  Mends.  He  thep 
made  the  brig,  bat  eould  ieam  nothing  except  their  de- 
parture  in  the  morning.  He  at  length  obtained  a  hone 
and  galloped  along  the  coast  towards  Lerici,  keeping  a 
sharp  look  out«a  he-proceeded,  and  stopping  at  every 
village  in  bis  progress  for  intelligence.  When  he  had 
arrived  in  the  course  of  three  honrs  at  Lerici,  the 
storm  had  abated,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  no  evidence 
of  the  recent  squall  remained  except  the  agitated  State 
of  the  waves.  At  Lerici  he  could  hear  nothing,  so  he 
hnmed  on  to  Sarzana,  where  he  leamt  for  the  first 
time  that  an  open  boat,  with  its  sails  set,  had  paesed 
more  than  an  hour  before  the  squall  commenoed.  From 
Saraana  he  hastened  on  to  Lavenza,  a  litüe  port,  the 
nearest  sea-point  to  Massa,  and  where  the  Canraia 
marble  is  shipped  for  England.  Here  also  bis  inquiries 
were  fruitless,  and,  exhausted  bj  bis  exertions,  he  dis* 
monnted  and  rested  at  the  inn,  not  only  for  repose,  bat 
to  consider  over  the  coarse  which  he  shoold  now  pur- 
sne.  The  boat  had  not  been  seen  off  LavenBa,  and 
Öie  idea  that  thej  had  made  the  coast  towards  Legh^mi 
now  occorred  to  him.  His  horse  was  so  wearied  that 
he  was  obliged  to  stop  some  time  at  Lavenza,*  for  he 
coold  procore  no  other  mode  of  conveyance;  the  night 
also  was  fast  coming  on,  and  to  proceed  to  Leghorn 
hj  this  dangeroos  route  at  this  hoor  was  imposaible. 
At  Lavenza  therefore  he  remained,  resolved-to  hasten 
to  Leghorn  at  break  of  day.     This  was  a  most  airfnl 


iiight  Althongh  pibjBically  exhausted,  Oaptain  Cadur* 
ds  eould  not  sleep,  and  after  some  vain  efBorts,  he 
qnitted  his  restless  bed  on  -vrhich  he  had  laid  down 
wi^ont  nndressing,  and  walked  forth  to  the  harbonur 
Between  anxiety  for  Herbert  and  his  consin,  and  for 
die  unhappy  women  whom  he  had  left  behmd,  he  was 
nearlj  distracted.  He  gazed  on  the  sea,  as  if  some 
sail  in  sight  might  give  him  a  chance  of  hope.  His 
professional  experience  assured  him  of  all  the  danger 
of  the  squall.  He  conld  not  ooncdye  how  an  öpen 
boat  conld  live  in  snch  a  sea,  and  an  instant  retom  to 
poit  so  soon  as  Üie  squall  conunenced,  appeared  the 
onfy  chance  of  its  salvation,  Oould  they  have  reached 
Leghorn?  It  seemed  impossible.  There  was  no  hope 
they  conld  now  be  at  Sarasana,  or  LericL  When  he 
cantemplated  the  füll  contingency  of  what  might  have 
oeeiured  his  mind  wandered  and  refnsed  to  compreihend 
the  possibility  of  the  tenible  conckision.  He  thong^ 
the  moming  wonld  never  break. 

There  was  a  cavemons  rock  by  the  sea^shore,  ihai 
jntted  into  the  water  like  a  small  craggy  promontory« 
Captain  Cadurds  dimbed  to  its  top,  and  then  descending^ 
redtined  himself  npon  an  inferior  portion  of  it,  which 
formed  a  natural  couch  with  the  wäre  on  each  side. 
There,  lyhig  at  his  length,  he  gazed  upon  the  moon 
and  Stars  whose  brightness  he  thought  would  never 
^m.  The  Mediterranean  is  a  tideless  sea,  but  the 
swell  of  the  waves,  which  still  set  in  to  jkhe  shore, 
hoTQ  eocamnidly  masses  of  sea-weed  and  other  marina 
foirmatioiis,  and  depodted  them  aronnd  him,  plashin^i 
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ae  it  broke  against  the  shore,  with  a  melandboly  and 
monotonons  sonnd.  The  abstraction  of  the  scene,  the 
hour,  and  the  Burroiinding  circumstanees,  brought,  howr 
ever,  no  refreshm^t  to  the  exhausted  spirit  of  George 
Gadurds.  He  could  not  think,  indeed  he  did  not  dare 
to  think  ;^biit  the  villa  of  the  Apennines^  and  th&opea 
beat  in  the  sqnall  flitiad  emtinTially  before  him.  His 
mind  wa»  fteble,  though  excited,  and  he  feil  into  a 
nstless  and  yet  unmeaning  reverie.  So  long  as  he  had 
been  in  aotion,  so  long  as  he  had  been  hurrying  along 
ihe  eoast,  the  excitement  of  inotion,  the  constant  exer- 
cise  of  his  senses,  had  relieved  or  distracted  the  iatoler- 
able  suspenso.  Bat  this  pause  —  this  inevitable  pause 
overwhelmed  him.  It  oppressed  his  spirit,  like  etemity. 
And  yet  what  might  the  moming  bring?  He  almost 
wished  that  he  might  remain  for  ever  on  this  roek, 
watchii^  the  moon  and  stars,  and  that  the  Hfe  of  the 
World  might  never  recommence. 

He  Started,  he  had  fallen  into  a  light  slumber,  he 
had  been  dreaming,  he  thought  he  had  heard  the  voice 
of  Venetia  calling  him;  he  had  forgotten  where  he 
was;  he  stared  at  the  sea  and  sky,  and  recalled  his 
dreadful  consciousness.  The  wave  broke  with  a  heavy 
plash  that  attracted  his  attention;  it  was,  indeed,  that 
sound  that  had  awakened  him.  He  looked  around^ 
tiiere  was  some  object;  he  started  wildly  £rom  his 
restingplace,  sprang  over  the  cavem,  and  bounded  on 
the  beach*  It  was  a  corpse;  he  is  kneeling  by  its 
aide.  It  is  the  corpse  of  his  cousini  Lord  CadureiB 
Wtts  a  fine  swimmer,  and  had  evidently  made  strong 
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efforts  for  bis  life,  for  he  was  partly  nndressed.  In  all 
the  insanitj  of  hope,  still  wilder  than  despair,  George 
Cadorcis  seized  the  bodj  and  bore  it  some  yards  upon 
the  shore.  Life  had  been  long  extinct.  The  corpse 
was  cold  and  stark,  the  ejes  closed,  an  expression  of 
energj,  however,  yet  lingering  in  the  fixed  jaw,  and 
the  hair  sodden  with  the  sea.  Suddenly  Captain  Ca- 
durcis  rushed  to  the  inn  and  roused  the  household. 
With  a  distracted  air,  and  broken  speech  and  rapid 
motion,  he  communicated  the  catastrophe.  Several  per- 
sons,  some  bearing  torches,  others  blankets  and  cordials, 
foUowed  him  instantly  to  the  fatal  spot  They  hnrried 
to  the  body,  they  applied  all  the  rüde  remedies  of  the 
moment,  rather  from  the  impulse  of  nervous  excite- 
inent  than  with  any  practical  purpose;  for  the  case  had 
been  indeed  long  hopeless.  While  Ci^tain  Cadnrcis 
leant  oyer  the  body,  chafing  the  extremities  in  a  hnr- 
ried frenzy,  and  gazing  intently  on  the  countenance,  a 
shont  was  heard  from  one  of  the  stragglers,  who  had 
recenüy  arriv^ad.  The  sea  had  washed  on  the  beach 
another  corpse:  the  form  of  Mannion  Herbertl   It  wonld 

-  appear  that  he  had  made  no  struggle  to  save  himself, 
for  bis  band  was  locked  in  bis  waistcoaty  where,  at  the 
moment,  he  had  thrast  the  Phsedo,  showing.  that  he  had 

Hbeen  reading  to  the  last,  and  was  meditating  on  im- 
mortality  when  he  died. 
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BOOK  vn. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

It  was  the  oommencement  of  autumn.  The  ver- 
dure  of  sammer  still  lingered  on  the  Irees,  the  sky  if 
not  so  cloudless  was  almost  as  refalgent  as  Italy;  and 
the  pigeons,  bright  and  glancing,  clostered  on  the  roof 
of  the  hall  of  Cherbtuy.  The  steward  waiß  in  attend* 
ance;  ihe  household,  all  in  deep  monming,  were  as* 
sembled;  ererything  was  in  readihess  for  the  immedista 
arrival  of  Lady  Annabel  Herbert 

^**Tis  nearly  four  years  eome  Martinmas,''  said  the 
grey-headed  bntler,  **since  my  Lady  left  ns." 

^'And  no  good  has  come  of  it,"  said  the  bonse-  • 
keeper.      ^*And  for  my  part  I  never  heard  of  good 
eoming  trom  going  to  foreign  parts." 

^'I  shall  like  to  see  Miss  Yenetia  again,"  said  a 
housemaid.     "Bless  her  sweet  face!" 

"I  never  expected  to  see  her  Miss  Yenetia  agam 
from  all  we  heard,''  said  a  footman. 

"God's  will  be  done!"  said  the  grey-headed  butier, 
"bnt  I  hope  she  will  find  happiness  at  home.     'Tis 
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ii%h  on  twantj-  years  sinee  I  firat  mused  her  in  tkese 


'*.I  wonder  if  there  is  any  new  Lord  Cadtueis," 
Said  the  footman.  '*I  tlmik  he  was  the  last  of  ihe 
line." 

*^It  would  have  been  a  happy  day  if  I  had  lired 
to  have  seen  the  poor  yoong  Lord  many  Miss  Vene- 
tia,^*  Said  the  honsekeeper.  ^*I  always  thonght  that 
match  was  made  in  hearen.^ 

"He  was  a  sweet-spoken  yoting  gentleman,^*  said 
the  housemaid. 

"For  my  part,"  said  the  footman,  "I  should  Kke 
to  have  seen  our  real  master,  Squire  Herbert.  He  was 
a  famous  gentleman  by  all  accounts." 

"I  wish  they  had  lived  quietly  at  home^*'  said  the 
honsekeeper. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  time  when  my  Lord  re- 
tumed,"  said  the  grey-headed  butler.  "I  mnst  say  I 
thonght  it  was  a  match/* 

"Mistress  Pauncefort  seemed  to  ihink  so,**  said  the 
honsemaid. 

"And  she  understands  those  things,*\  said  the 
footman. 

"I  see  the  carriage,**  said  a  servant  who  was  at  a 
window  in  the  hall.  AU  immediately  bnstled  abont, 
and  the  honsekeeper  sent  a  message  to  the  Steward. 

The  caxriage  might  be  jnst  discovered  at  the  end 
of  the  avenue.  It  was  some  time  before  it  entered  the 
iron  gtttes  that  were  thrown  open  for  its  reception. 

Venetia.  Ih  19 
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Tbe  i^ward  stood  on  tbe  stops  wiih  hia  hat  off,  the 
servants  were  ranged  in  order  at  the  entrance.  Touching 
their  horses  with  the  spur,  and  cracking  tbeir  whips, 
the  poBtUions  dashed  round  the  circnlar  plot  and  atopped 
at  Äe  hall-door.  Under  any  circumstances  a  retum 
home  after  an  interval  of  years  is  rather  an  awfbl 
moment;  th^e  was  not  a  servant  who  was  not  visibly 
affected.  On  ihe  outside  of  the  carriage  was  a  foreign 
serrant  and  Mistress  Pauncefort,  who  was  not  so  pro^ 
fose  as  might  have  been  expected  in  her  recognitions 
of  her  old  Mends;  her  countenance  was  graver  than  of 
yore.  Misfortune  and  misery  had  subdued  even  Mistress 
Pauncefort  The  foreign  servant  opened  the  4oor  of 
the  carriage;  a  young  man,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the 
houjsehold,  bat  who  was  in  deep  moüming,  alighted, 
and  then  Lady  Annabel  appeared.  The  Steward  ad- 
yanced  to  welcome  her,  the  household  bowed  and  curt- 
sied.  She  smiled  on  them  for  a  moment  graciously 
and  kindly,  but  her  countenance  immedjately  reassumed 
a  serious  air,  and  whispering  one  word  to  the  stränge 
gcntleman,  she  entered  the  hall  alone,  inviting  the 
Steward  to  foUow  her. 

"I  hope  your  ladyship  is  well  —  welcome  Korne, 
my  Lady  —  welcome  again  to  Cherbury  —  a  welcome 
retum,  my  Lady  —  hope  Miss  Venetii^  is  quite  well 
-H-  happy  to  See  your  ladyship  amongst  us  again,  and 
Miss  Venetia  too,  my  Lady/'  Lady  Annabel  acknow- 
ledged  these  salutations  witii  kindness,  and  then,  saying 
that  Miss  Herbert  was  not  very  well  and  was  fatigoed 
with  h«r  joumey,  she  dismissed  her  humUe  bot  ixnstf 
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frtends.  Lady  Annabel  then  tumed  and  nodded  to  her 
ifellow  traveller. 

lipon  this  Lord  Cadurcis  —  if  vre  masti  indeed,' 
U86  a  jtrtle  from  which  he  himself  shrank  —  oarried  a 
shronded  form  in  his  arms  into  the  hall,  where  the 
Steward  alone  lingered,  though  withdrawn  to  the  back 
part  of  the  scene;  and  Lady  Annabel,  advancmg  to 
meet  him,  embraoed  his  treasured  bnrthen  —  her  own 
nnhappy  child. 

"Now,  Venetia  —  dearest  Venetia,"  she  said,  "'tig 
past;  we  are  at  home.'' 

Venetia  leant  upon  her  mother,  bat  made  no 
reply. 

"tJp  stairs,  dearest,"  said  Lady  Annabel;  "a  Ihtle 
exertion,  a  very  little."  Leaning  on  her  mother  and 
Lord  Cadurcis,  Venetia  ascended  the  staircase,  and  they 
reached  the  terrace-room.  Venetia  looked  aronnd  her 
as  she  entered  the  Chamber,  —  that  söene  of  her  former 
life,  Mideared  to  her  by  so.  many  happy  honrs  and  so 
niany  sweet  incidents;  that  Chamber  where  she  had 
£rst  Seen  Plantagenet.  Lord  Cadurcis  supported  her 
to  a  chair,  and  then,  overwhelmed  by  irreslBtible  emo-' 
tion,  she  sank  back  in  a  swoon. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  the  room  but  Paunce- 
fort  They  revived  her;  Lord  Cadurcis  holding  her 
hand,  and  touching,  with  a  watchfdl  finger,  her  pulse. 
Venetia  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  around  her.  Her 
mind  did  not  wander;  she  recognised  wTiere  she  was, 
and  recoUected  all  that  had  happened.  She  faintly 
smiled,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  *'Tou  are  all  too*  kindf 

19* 
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aad  I  am  yeiy  weak.  Aftar  our  triab,  what  is  this? 
G«oTge^"  she  added,  struggling  to  appear  aiiuu^ted,  "70U 
are  at  lengäi  at  Cherbuiy." 

Onoe  more  at  Cherbuy!  It  was,  indeed,  ao^  event 
that  recalled  a  thousand  associations.  In  the  TRÜd 
angnish  of  her  first  grief,  when  the  dreadftil  intelligence 
W9S  bzoken  to  her,  if  any  one  had  whispered  to  Venetia 
that  she  would  yet  £ud  herseif  once  more  at  Cherburj, 
she  would  have  esteemed  the  inthnation  as  mockezy. 
But  time  and  hope  wiU  stroggle  with  the  niost  poigaant 
affliction,  and  their  influence  is  irresistible  and  ine- 
vitable.  From  her  daxkened  Chamber  in  their  Mediter- 
ranean  villa,  Venetia  had  again  come  forth,  and  crpsßed 
monntains,  and  traversed  immense  plains,  and  jol^9e7ed 
through  many  countries.  She  could  not  die,  as  she  had 
SRpposed  at  first  that  she  must,  and  therefore  she  had 
exerted  herseif  to  quit,  and  to  quit  speedily,  a  scene 
so  terrible  as  their  late  abode.  She  was  the  very  first 
to  propose  their  retom  to  England,  and  to  that  spot 
where  she  had  passed  her  early  lifo,  and  where  she 
now  wished  to  ftJfil,  in  quiet  and  seclosion^  the  allot- 
ment  of  her  remaining  years;  to  meditate  over  the  mar- 
vellous  past,  and  cherish  its  sweet  and  Intter  recoUeo 
tions.  The  native  fimmess  of  Lady  Axmabel,  her  long 
exercised  control  over  her  emotions,  the  sadness  ipid 
subdaed  tone  whidi  the  early  incidents  of  her  career 
had  cast  over  her  character,  her  profonnd  sympathy 
wiib  her  daoghter,  and  that  religious  consol^tion  which 
neyer  deserted  her,  had  alike  impelled.  and  ^aUed  her 
to  b^ajc  np  against  äie  catastrophe  with  xoore  foititndA 
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than  her  child.  The  arrow,  indeed,  had  strack  Venetia 
with  a  double  barb.  She  was  the  victim;  and  all  the 
"cares  of  Lady  Annabel  had  been  directed  to  soothe  and 
Support  this  stricken  lamb.  Yet  perhaps  these  unhappy 
women  must  have  snnk  nnder  their  nnparalleled  calami- 
ties,  had  it  not  been  for  the  devotion  of  their  com- 
panion.  In  the  despair  of  his  first  emotions,  George 
Cadurcis  was  nearly  plunging  himseif  headlong  hito  the 
wave  that  had  already  proved  so  fatal  to  his  honse. 
But  when  he  thought  of  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  in 
a  foreign  land,  without  a  single  friend  in  their  desola- 
tion,  and  pictured  them  to  himseif  with  the  dreadM 
news  abmptly  communicated  by  some  unfeeling  stranger; 
and  called  npon,  in  the  midst  of  their  overwhelnJing 
agony,  to  attend  to  all  the  heart-rending  arrangements 
which  the  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  beings  to  whom 
they  were  devoted,  and  in  whom  all  their  feelings  were 
centred,  mnst  necessarily  entail  upon  them  —  he  re- 
coiled  firom  what  he  contemplated,  as  an  act  of  infamons 
desertion.  He  resolved  to  live;  if  only  to  preserve 
them  from  all  their  impending  troubles,  and  with  the 
hope  that  his  exertions  might  tend,  in  however  slight 
a  degree,  not  to  alleviate  —  for  4;hat  was  impossible  — 
but  to  prevent  the  increase  of  that  terrible  woe,  the 
very  conception  of  which  made  his  brain  stagger.  He 
carried  the  bodies,  therefore,  with  him  to  Spezzia,  and 
then  prepared  for  that  fatal  interview,  the  commence- 
ment  of  which  we  first  indicated.  Tet  it  must  be  con«- 
fessed  that,  though  the  bravest  of  meuj  his  eooragd 
Mtered  as  he   entered   the   accustomed  rävine.      He 
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stopped  and  looked  down  on  tbe  precipice  below  *,  he 
feit  it  Qtterly  impossible  to  meet  them;  bis  mind  nearly 
deserted  bim.  Deatb,  some  great  and  universal  cata- 
stropbe,  an  eartbquake,  a  deluge,  that  woald  bave 
buried  them  all  in  an  instant  and  a  conunon  fate,  would 
bave  been  bailed  hj  George  Cadurcis,  at  that  moment, 
as  good  fortnne. 

He  Inrked  about  tbe  ravine  for  nearly  tbree  bonrs 
before  be  could  summon  up  beart  for  tbe  awi^l  inter- 
view. Tbe  Position  be  bad  taken  assured  bim  tbat  no 
one  could  approacb  tbe  villa,  to  wbicb  be  bimself  dared 
not  advance.  At  lengtb,  in  a  paroxysm  of  energetic 
despair,  be  bad  rusbed  forward,  met  tbem  instantly, 
and  confossed  witb  a  wbirling  brain,  and  almost  uncon- 
scious  of  bis  utterance,  tbat  "tbey  could  not  bope  to 
See  tbem  again  in  tbis  world.^' 

Wbat  ensued  must  neitber  be  attempted  to  be  de- 
scribed,  nor  even  remembered.  It  was  one  of  tbose 
tragedies  of  lifo  wbicb  enfeeble  tbe  most  faitbfiil  memo- 
ries  at  a  blow,  sbatter  nerves  beyond  tbe  faculty  of 
revival,  cloud  tbe  mind  for  ever,  or  tarn  tbe  bair  grey 
in  an  instant  Tbey  carried  Yenetia  delirious  to  her 
bed.  Tbe  very  despair,  and  almost  madness,  of  ber 
daugbter,  forced.  Lady  Annabel  to  self-exertion,  of 
wbicb  it  was  difficult  to  suppose  tbat  even  sbe  was 
capable.  And  Greorge,  too,  was  obliged  to  leave  tbem« 
He  stayed  only  tbe  nigbt.  A  few  words  passed  be- 
tween  Lady  Annabel  and  bimself;  sbe  wisbed  tbe  bodies 
to  be  embalmed,  and  bome  to  England.  Tbere  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  and  tbere  was  no  one  to  be  entrusted 
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except  Greorge;  He  had  to  hasten  to  Genoa  to  make  all 
these  pr^Miratioxis,  and  fbr  two  days  he  was  absent 
firom  the  villa.  When  he  retamed,  Lady  Annabel  sair 
him,  bnt  Venetia  was  for  a  long  time  mvisible.  The 
xnoment  she  grew  composed,  she  expressed  a  wish  to 
her  mother  mstantly  to  retnm  to  Oherboiy.  All  tbe 
arrangements  necessarily  devolved  npon  George  Ca- 
dnrcis.  It  was  bis  study  that  Lady  Annabel  shonld  be 
troubled  upon  no  point  The  honsehold  were  dis* 
charged)  a£fairs  wonnd  up,  the  felncca  hired  which  was 
to  bear  ihem  to  Genoa,  and  in  readmess,  before  he 
notified  to  them  that  the  hour  of  departore  had  arriyed. 
The  most  bitter  circomstance  was  looking  again  npon 
the  sea.  It  seemed  so  intolerable  to  VeneÜa,  that  their 
departnre  was  delayed  more  thah  one  day  in  conse- 
quence:  but  it  was  ineyitable;  they  eoT)ld  reach  Genoa 
in  no  other  manner.  George  carried  Venetia  in  bis 
anns  to  the  boat,  with  her  face  covered  with  a  shawl, 
and  bore  her  in  the  same  manner  to  the  hotel  at  Genoa^ 
where  their  travelling  carriage  awaited  them. 

They  travelled  home  rapidly.  All  seemed  to  be 
impelled  as  it  were  by  a  restless  desire  for  repose. 
Gherbuiy  was  the  only  thonght  in  Venetia's  mind.  She 
observed  nothing;  she  made  no  remark  during  their 
jonmey;  they  travelled  often  throughout  the  night;  bnt 
no  öbstacles  occnrred,  no  inconveniences.  There  was 
one  in  this  miserable  society  whose  only  object  in  life 
was  to  snpport  Venetia  nnder  her  terrible  Visitation. 
Silent,  but  with  an  eye  that  never  slept,  George  Ga- 
durcis  watched  Venetia  as  a  nurse  might  a  child.     He 
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read  her  thougfats,  he  antidpated  her  wishes  inthoot 
inqoiiing  ihem;  erery  arrangement  was  unobtrosiyelj 
maSe  ihat  ooold  posaiblj  oonsult  her  comfort 

The7  passed  through  London  without  stopping 
di^TB.  George  wenld  not  leare  them  for  an  instaat; 
nor  would  he  spare  a  thought  tp  his  own  affairs,  thongh 
Üiey  nrgenüj  reqnired  his  attention.  The  chaoge  in 
his  Position  gave  him  no  oonsolation;  he  would  not 
allow  his  passport  to  be  made  out  with  his  tide;  he 
shnddered  at  being  calied  Lord  Cadurcis;  and  the  ooly 
teaa&a  that  made  him  hesitate  about  attending  them  to 
Oherbory  was  its  contiguity  to  his  ancestral  seat,  which 
he  resolyed  nerer  to  visit  There  neV^r  in  the  world 
was  a  less  seMsh  and  more  single-hearted  man  ihan 
George  Cadurcis.  Though  the  death  of  his  cQ^asin  had 
inyested  him  with  one  of  the  most  andent  coronets  in 
England,  a  noble  reddence,  and  a  fair  estate,  he  would- 
wülingly  haye  sacrificed  his  life  to  have  reealled  Plan* 
tagend  to  existence,  and  to  have  secured  the  happineas 
of  Yenetia  Herbert 
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,  The  reader  must  not  suppose,  from  the  irresistible 
emotion  that  overcame  Venetia  at  the  veiy  moment  of 
her  retom,  that  she  was  entirely  prostrated  hy  her  c%- 
laxoitiei.  On  the  contnuy,  her  mind  had  been  employed 
diirmg  the  whole  of  her  joumey  to  England,  in  a  silent 
efibrt  to  endure  her  lot  with  resignation.  She  had  re- 
solved  to  bear  np  against  her  misery  with  fortitade, 
and  ehe  inherited  from  her  mother  gufficient  firmness  of 
mind  to  enable  her  to  achieve  her  pnrpose.  She  came 
baeic  to  Cherburj  to  live  with  pati^ice  and  Submission*, 
and  thongh  her  dreams  of  happiness  might  be  vanished 
for  ever,  to  contribute  as  miidb  as  was  in  her  power  to 
the  content  of  that  dear  and  remaining  relative  who 
was  yet  .spared  to  her,  and  who  depended  in  this  world 
only  npon  the  affection  of  her  child.  The  retum  to 
Cherbuiy  was  a  pang,  and  it  was  over.  Venetia 
sünggled  to  avoid  the  habits  of  an  invalid;  she  pur- 
posed  resnming,  as  far  as  was  in  her  power,  all  the 
pnrsmis  and  duties  of  her  life;  and  if  it  were  neither 
posnble  nor  even  desirable  to  forget  the  past,  she  dwelt 
npon  it  neither  to  sigh  nor  to  mnrmnr,  but  to  cherish 
in  a  sweet  and  mnsing  mood  the  ties  and  affections 
ronad  wfaich  all  her  feelihgs  had  once  gathered  with  00 
Bftitch  enjoyment  and  so  mnch  hope. 
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She  rose,  Üierefore,  on  the  moming  after  her  retom 
to  Cherbmy,  at  least  serene;  and  she  took  an  early 
opportonily,  when  George  and  her  mother  were  en- 
gaged,  and  absent  from  the  terrace-room,  to  go  forth 
alone  and  wander  amid  her  old  haunts.  There  was 
not  a  spot  about  the  park  and  gardens,  which  had  been 
favoorite  resorts  of  herseif  and  Plantagenet  in  their 
childhood,  that  she  did  not  yisit  Thejwere  nnchanged; 
as  green,  and  bright,  and  still,  as  in  old  days,  bat  what 
was  she?  The  freshness,  and  brilliancy,  and  careless 
happiness  of  her  life,  were  fled  for  ever.  And  here  he 
lived,  and  here  he  roamed,  and  here  his  voice  sonnded, 
now  in  glee,  now  in  melancholj,  now  in  wild  and 
fanciful  amusement,  and  now  pouring  into  her  bosom 
all  his  domestic  sorrows.  It  was  bat  ten  years  since 
he  first  arrived  at  Cherbiuy,  and  who  coold  have  anti- 
cipated  that  that  little,  silent,  reserved  boj  shoald,  ere 
ten  jears  had  passed,  have  filled  a  wide  aifd  lofiy 
Space  in  the  world's  thought:  that  his  exist^ice  shoald 
have  influenced  the  mind  of  nations,  and  his  death 
eclipsed  their  gaiety!  His  death!  Terrible  and  dis- 
heartening  thonght!  Plantagenet  was  no  more.  Bat 
he  had  not  died  withoat  a  record.  His  memoiy  was 
embalmed  in  imsaortal  yerse^  and  he  had  breathed  his 
passion  to  his  Yenetia  in  language  that  lingexed  in 
the  ear,  and  would  dwell  for  eyer  on  the  lips,  of  his 
fellpw  men. 

Among  these  wdods,  too,  had  Yenetia  £rst  mosed 
over  her  father;  before  her  rose  those  mysteridm  efaam- 
bers,  whose  secret  she  had  penetrated  at  the  risk  <rf  her 
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Ufe.  There  were  no  secreta  now.  Was  she  happier? 
Now  she  feit  that  even  in  her  early  mysteiy  there  was 
delight,  and  that  hope  was  veiled  beneath  its  ominons 
4iadow.  There  was  now  no  fature  to  ponder  oveir; 
her  hope  was  gone,  and  memory  alone  remained.  All 
the  dreams  of  those  mnsing  honrs  of  her  hidden  rereries 
had  been  realised.  She  had  seen  that  father,  that  sur- 
passing  parent,  who  had  satisfied  alike  her  heart  and 
her  Imagination;  she  had  been  clasped  to  his  bosom; 
she  had  liyed  to  witness  even  her  moiher  yield  to  his 
penitent  embrace.  And  he  too  was  gone;  she  conld 
never  meet  him  again  in  this  world  —  in  this  world  in 
which  they  had  experienced  such  exquisite  blissl  And 
now  she  was  once  more  at  Cherbuiy!  Oh!  give  her 
back  her  girlhood,  with  all  nts  painM  mystery  and 
barassing  doubt!     Give  her  again  a  futore! 

She  retumed  to  the  hall;  she  met  George  on  the 
terrace,  she  welcomed  him  with  a  sweet,  yet  moumful 
smile.  "I  have  been  very  selfish,'^  she  said,  "for  I 
have  been  Walking  alone.  I  mean  to  introduce  you*  to 
Cherbury*,  but  I  could  not  resist  visiting  some  old 
spots."  Her  voice  faltered  in  these  last  words.  They 
re-entered  the  terrace-room  together,  and  joined  her 
mother. 

"Nothing  is  changed,  mamma,'^  said  Yenetia,  in  a 
more  cheerfiil  tone.  *^It  is  pleasant  to  find  something 
that  is  the  same.'^ 

Seyeral  days  passed,  and  Lord  Oadurcis  evineed.  no 
desire  to  visit  his  inheritance.  Yet  Lady  Annabel  was 
anzious  that  he  should  do  so,  and  had  more  ihan  onoe 
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impressed  npon  bim  the  propriety.  Eyen  Yenetia  at 
length  Said  to  him,  **It  is  rerj  selfish  in  us  keeping 
you  bere,  Oeorge.  Tour  presence  is  a  great  consola- 
tion,  and  yet  —  yet,  ongbt  yon  not  to  visityonrhome?" 
Sbe  avoided  the  name  of  Cadurcis. 

"I  ought,  dear  Venetia,"  said  Gteorge,  "and  I  will. 
I  have  promised  Lady  Annabel  twenty  thnes,  bnt  I 
fed  a  terrible  disinclination.     To-morrow,  perbaps." 

"To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,"  mur- 
mnred  Venetia  to  berself,  "I  scarcely  comprebend  now 
wbat  to-morrow  means."  And  iben  again  addressing 
bim,  and  witb  more  liveliness,  sbe  said,  "We  bave  only 
one  friend  in  tbe  world  now,  George,  and  I  tbink  tbat 
we  ongbt  to  be  very  grateM  tbat  he  is  onr  neigbbonr." 

"Jt  is  a  eonsolation  to  me,"  said  Lord  Cadnrcis, 
"  for  I  cannot  remain  bere,  and  otberwise  I  sbould  scarcely 
know  bow  to  depart." 

"I  wisb  you  wonld  visit  your  bome,  if  only  for  one 
monung,"  said  Venetia;  "if  only  to  know  bow  very 
near  yon  are  to  ns." 

"I  dread  going  alone,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis.  "I 
cannot  ask  Lady  Annabel  to  accompany  me,  because  — ^" 
fie  hesitated. 

"Because?"  inquired  Venetia. 

"I  cannot  ask  or  wisb  ber  to  leave  you." 

"You  are  always  tbinking  of  me,  dear  Greorge;" 
Said  Venetia,  artlessly.  "I  assure  you,  I  bare  come 
feack  to  Cberbtffy  to  be  bappy.  I  must  visit  your  bome 
Bome  day\  Imd  I  bope  I  sball  visit  it  often.  We  will 
«11  go  -—  ioon,"  sbe  added. 
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**Then  I  will  postpone  my  visit  to  thM  day,"  said 
Creoitga  *'I  am  in  uo  bumour  for  businesa,  wbiek  I 
k^ow  awaite  me  tbere.  Let  me  mjoj  a  UttLe  more  le- 
poae  at  dear  Cberbury/* 

"I  bave  become  very  restless  of  late,  I  think,"  said 
Yenetia,  '^but  there  is  a  particiliar  spot  in  tbe  garden 
tbat  I  wisb  to  see.     Come  with  me,  George." 

Lord  Cadurcis  was  only  too  bappy  to  attend  ber. 
Tbey  proceeded  tbrougb  a  winding  walk  in  tbe  sbrub- 
beries,  imtil  tbey  arrived  a^  a  small  and  open  plot  of 
turf,  wbere  Venetia  stopped.  "Tbere  are  some  associa- 
tions,"  sbe  said,  "  of  tbis  spot  connected  witb  botb  tbose 
friends  tbat  we  bave  lost  I  bave  a  fancy  tbat  it  sbould 
be  in  some  visible  manner  consecrated  to  tbeir  me- 
mories.  On  tbis  spot,  George,^  Plantagenet  once  spoke 
to  me  of  my  fatber.  I  sbould  like  to  raise  tbeir  busts 
bere;  and  indeed  it  is  a  fit  place  for  sucb  a  purpose*, 
for  poets,"  sbe  added,  fainüy  smiling,  "sbould  be  su]> 
rounded  witb  laureis." 

"I  bave  some  tbougbts  on  tbis  bead  tbat  I  am  re- 
volving  in  my  fancy  myself,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "but 
I  will  not  speak  of  tbem  now." 

"Yes,  now,  George-,  for  indeed  it  is  a  satisfaction 
for  me  to  speak  of  tbem,  at  least  witb  you,  witb  one 
wbo  understood  tbem  so  well,  and  loved  tbem  scarcely 
less  tban  I  did." 

George  tenderly  put  bis  arm  into  bers  and  led  ber 
away.  As  tbey  walked  along,  be  explained  to  ber  bis 
plans,    wbicb  yet  were  somewbat   crude,    but  wbicb 
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greaüj  üiterested  her;  bat  they  irere  roiised  from  their 
oonrenatioii  by  the  bell  of  ihe  hall  sounding,  as  if  to 
Bommon  them,  and  therefore  they  directed  their  way 
immediately  to  the  terrace.  A,  servant  ranning  met 
them;  he  brought  a  message  from  Lady  Annabel.  Their 
Mend  the  Bishop  of  ♦  *  *  ♦  had  arrived. 
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"Well,  my  little  daughter,"  said  the  good  Masham, 
advancing  ad  Venetia  entered  the  room,  and  tenderly 
embracing  her.  The  kind-hearted  old  man  maintaiaed 
a  conversatioti  on  indififerent  subjects  with  animatioii 
for  some  minutes;  and  thus  a  meeting,  the  anticipatioix 
of  which  would  have  cost  Venetia  hours  of  pain  and 
anxiety,  occurred  with  less  urfeasy  feelings. 

Masham  had  hastened  to  Cherbuiy  tiie  moment  he 
heard  of  the  retum  of  the  Herberts  to  England.  He 
did  not  come  to  console,  but  to  enliven.  He  was  well 
aware  that  even  his  eloquence,  and  all  the  influence  of 
bis  piety,  could  not  soften  the  irreparable  past;  and 
knowing,  from  experience,  how  in  solitude  the  unhappy 
brood  över  sorrow,  he  fancied  that  his  arrival,  and  per- 
haps  his  arrival  only,  might  tend  in  some  degree  at 
this  moment  to  their  alleviation  and  comfort  He  brought 
Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  letters  from  their  relations, 
with  whom  he  had  been  staying,  at  their  country  re- 
sidence,  and  who  were  anxious  that  their  unhappy 
kinsfolk  should  find  change  of  scene  under  their  roof. 

"They  are  very  affectionate,"  said  Lady  AnnabeJ, 
"but  I  rather  think  that  neither  Venetia  nor  myself  feel 
inclined  to  quit  Cherbury  at  present." 

"Indeed,  not,  mamma,''  Baid  Venetia.  "I  hope  we 
shaU  never  leaye  home  again.*' 
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"You  mnst  come  and  see  me  some  day,"  ftaid  the 
Bishop ;  then  tuming  to  George,  wbom  he  was  glad  to 
find  here,  he  addressed  him  in  a  hearty  tone,  and  ex- 
pressed his  delight  at  again  meeting  him. 

Insensiblj  to  all  parties  this  arrival  of  the  good 
Masham  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  their  spirits. 
They  could  sympathise  with  his  cheerfiilness,  because 
they  were  convinced  that  he  sympathised  with  their 
sorrow.  His  interesting  conversation  wi(ihdrew  their 
minds  from  the  painM  dubject  on  which  they  were 
always  musing.  It  seemed  profanation  to  either  of  the 
three  moumers  when  they  were  together  alone,  to  in- 
dnlge  in  any  topic  but  the  absorbing  one,  and  fheir 
ntmost  effort  was  to  speakof  the  past  with  composure: 
but  they  all  feit  relieved,  though  at  first  unconscionslj, 
when  one,  whose  interest  in  their  feelings  could  not  be 
doubted,  gare  the  signal  of  withdrawing  their  reflec- 
tions  fi-om  vicissitudes  which  it  was  useless  to  deplore. 
Even  the  social  fbrms  which  the  presence  of  a  guest 
rendered  indispensable,  and  the  exercise  of  the  courtesies 
of  hospitality,  contributed  to  this  result  They  with- 
drew  their  minds  from  the  past.  \ÄJid  the  worthy 
bishop,  whose  tact  was  as  eminent  as  his  good  humour 
and  benevolence,  evincing  as  much  delicacy  of  feeling 
as  cheerfuhiess  of  temper,  a  very  few  days  had  elapsed 
before  each  of  his  companions  was  awäre  that  bis  pre- 
sence had  contributed  to  their  increased  content 

'Ton  have  not  been  to  the  abbey  .yet»  Lord  Ca- 
durcis,*'  Said  Masham  to  him  one  day,   «a  tinsy  were 
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fiitting  together  after  dinner,  the  ladies  having  retired. 
"You  should  go." 

"I  have  been  unwilling  to  leaVe  them,"  said  George, 
^*  and  I  could  scarcely  expect  them  to  accompany  me. 
It  is  a  Visit  that  must  revive  painiul  recollections.^^ 

"We  must  not  dwell  on  the  past,''  said  Masliam, 
"we  must  think  only  of  the  ftiture." 

"Venetia  has  no  fdture,  I  fear,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis; 

"Why  not?"  said  Masham,  "she  is  yet  a  girl,  aad 
with  a  prospect  of  a  long  life.  She  must  have  a'ifoture, 
and  I  hope  and  I  believe  it  will  yet  be  a  happy  one." 

'*Alas!"-said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "no  one  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  attachment  that  subsisted  between  Plan- 
tagenet  and  Yenetia.  They  were  not'  common  feelings, 
or  the  feelings  of  common  minds,  my  dear  Lord." 

"No  one  knew  them  both  better  Ütin  I  did,"  said 
Masham,  "not  even  yourself:  they  were  my  children." 

"I  feel  that,"  said  George,  "and  therefore  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  us  all  to  see  you,  and  to  speak  with  you." 

"But  we  must  look  for  consolation,"  said  Masham^, 
"to  deplore  is  fruitless.  If  we  live,  we  must  struggle 
to  live  happily.  To  teil  you  the  truth,  though  tiieir 
issmediate  retum  to  Cherbury  was  inevitable,  and  their 
residence  here  for  a  time  is  scarcelj^to  be  depxecated, 
I  still  hope  they  will  not  bury  themselves  here.  For 
my  part,  after  the  necessaiy  interval,  I  wish  to  see 
Yenetia  once  more  in  the  world.'' 

Lord  Cadurds  looked  very  mournful,  and  shook 
his  head. 

"As  for  her  dear  mother,  she  is  habituated  to  sozrow 
Venetia.  Kr-  20 
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and  disappointment/^  said  Masham.  *^So  long  as 
Venetia  lives  Lady  Annabel  will  be  content  Besides, 
deplorable  as  may  be  the  past,  there  most  be  solace  to 
her  in  the  reflection  that  she  was  reconciled  to  her 
husband  before  bis  death,  and  contributed  to  bis  happi- 
ness.  Venetia  is  the  stricken  lamb,  but  Venetia  is 
formed  for  happiness,  and  it  is  in  the  natore  of  things 
that  she  will  be  happy.  We  must  not,  however,  yield 
nnnecessänly  to  our  feelings.  A  violent  exertion  woold 
be  unwise,  but  we  should  habituate  ourselves  gradually 
to  the  exercise  of  onr  duties^  and  to  our  accustomed 
purduits.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  go  Cadurcis.  If 
I  were  you  I  would  go  to-morrow.  Take  advantage 
of  my  presence;  and  retum  and  give  a  report  oryour 
Visit.  Habituate  Venetia  to  talk  of  a  spot  with  which 
ultimately  she  must  renew  her  intimacy." 

Influenced  by  this  advice,  Lord  Cadurcis  rose  early 
on  the  next  moming  and  repaired  to  the  seat  of  his 
fathers;  where  hitherto  his  foot  had  never  trod,  When 
the  circle  at  Cherbury  assembled  at  their  breakfast 
table  he  was  missing,  and  Masham  had  undertaken  the 
Office  of  apprising  his  Mends  of  the  cause  of  his  ab- 
sence.  He  retumed  to  dinner,  and  the  conversation 
feil  naturally  upon  the  Abbey  and  the  impressions  he 
had  received.  It  was  maintained  at  first  by  Lady  An- 
nabel and  the  Bishop ,  but  Venetia  ultimately  joined  in 
it,  and  with  cheeriiilness.  Many  a  trait  and  incident 
öf  former  days  was  alluded  tö;  they  talked  of  Mrs.  Ca- 
durcis, whom  Greorge  had  never  seen;  they  settled  the 
Tchambers  he  should  inhabit;  they  mentioned  the  im- 
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provements  which  Plantagenet  had  once  contemplated, 
and  which  Greorge  must  now  accomplish. 

"You  jnust  go  4o  London  first,"  said  the  Bisbop; 
"you  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  you-should  not 
delay  such  business.  I  think  you  had  better  retum 
witb  me.  At  this  time  of  the  yeiar  you  need  not  be 
long  absent;  you  will  not  be  detained;  and  when  you 
retum  ^  you  will  find  yourself  much  more  at  «ase;  for, 
after  all,  nothing  is  more  harassing  than  the  feeling, 
that  there  is  business  which  must  be  attended  to,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  is  neglected." 

Both  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  enforced  this  ad- 
vice  of  their  firiend  •,  and  so  it  happened  that  ere  a  week 
had  elapsed  Lord  Cadurcis,  accompanying  Masham, 
found  himself  once  more  in  London. 


20* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Vbnetia  was  now  once  more  alone  with  her  mother; 
it  was  as  in  old  times.  Their  life  was  the  same  as  be- 
fore  the  visit  of  Plantagenet  previous  to  his  going  to 
Cambridge,  except  indeed  that  they  had  no  longer  a 
friend  at  Marringhurst  They  missed  the  Sabbath  visits 
of  that  good  man;  for  though  his  successor  performed 
the  duties  of  the  day ,  whieh  had  been  a  cöndition  when 
he  was  presented  to  the  living,  the  friend  wh'o  knew 
all  the  secrets  of  their  hearts  was  absent  Yenetia  con- 
tinued  to  bear  herseif  with  great  equanimity,  and  the 
anxiety  which  she  observed  instantly  impressed  on  her 
mother' s  countenance,  the  moment  she  fancied  there 
was  unusual  gloqm  on  the  brow  of  her  child,  impelled 
Venetia  donbly  to  exert  herseif  to  appear  resigned.  And 
in  truth,  when  LadyAnnabel  revolved  in  her  mind  the 
moumful  past,  and  meditated  over  her  early  and  nn- 
ceasing  efforts  to  secure  the  happiness  of  her  danghter, 
and  then  contrasted  her  aspirations  with  the  resnlt,  she 
conld  not  acquit  herseif  of  having  been  too  often  nn- 
consciously  instrumental  in  forwarding  a  very  different 
conclusion  £rom  that  for  which  she  had  laboured.  This 
conyiction  preyed  ,upon  the  mother,  and  the  slightest 
evidence  of  reaction  in  Venetia's  tranquillised  demeanour 
occasioned  her  the  utmost  remorse  and  grief.  The  ab- 
sence  of  G-eorge  made  both  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia 
»tili  more  finely  appreciate  the  solace   of  his  society. 
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Left  to  themselres,  thej  Mi  How  much  thej  had  de- 
peuded  on  bis  yigilant  and  considerate  attention,  and 
how  much  hü  8weet  temper  and  his  unfailing  aympathj 
had  contributed  to  their  consohition.  He  ivrote,,  how-* 
ever,  to  Yenetia  hj  every  post,  and  bis  lettera,  if 
possible,  endeaied  him  still  more  to  their  hearts.  Un* 
willing  to  dwell  upon  their  mutnal  soirows,  yet  always 
expressing  sofficient  to  prove  that  distance  and  absence 
had  not  impaired  bis  sympathy,  he  ccmtrived  with  in- 
finite delicaej  even  to  amuse  their  solitude  with  the 
adyentures  of  bis  life  of  bustla  The  arrival  of  the  post 
was  the  ineident  of  the  day;  and  not  merely  letters  ar- 
rived,  —  one  day  brought  books,  anotber  mnsic;  con- 
tinuaUy  some  fresh  token  of  bis  thought  and  affection 
reached  tbem.  He  was,  howöver^  only  a  fortnight  ab- 
sent;.  bat  when  he  retumed,  it  was  to  Gadurcis.  He 
called  upon  tbem  the  next  day;  and  indeed  every 
moming-found  bim  atCherbury:  but  he  retumed  to  bis 
home  at  night,  and  so,  without  an  efTort,  from  their 
guest  he  had  become  th^ir  neighbour. 

Plantagenet  had  left  the  whole  of  bis  property  to 
bis  cousin:  bis  motber's  fortone,  which,  as  an  accessory 
ftind,  was  not  inconsiderable,  besides  the  estate.  And 
George  intended  to  deyote  a  portion  of  this  to  the 
abbey.  Yenetia  was  to  be  bis  counsellor  in  this 
Operation,  and  therefore  there  were  ample  souroes  of 
amusement  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  On  a  high 
ndge,  which  was  one  of  the  beacons  of  the  xounty,  and 
which  moreover  marked  the  junction  of  the  domains  of 
Cherbuiy  and  Cadurcis,  it  was  bis  inteation  to  raise  a 
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monument  io  tlie  united  memories  of  Marmion  Herbert 
and  Plantagenet  Lord  Cadurcis.  He  broaght  down  >a 
desigu  with  him  from  London;  and  this  was-the  project 
which  he  had  preyionsly  whispered  io  Venetia.  With 
George,  for  her  companion,  too,  Venetia  was  induced 
to  resnme  her  rides.  '  It  was  her  part  to  make  him 
acqnainted  with  the  county  in  which  he  wa^s  so  impor- 
tant  a  resident  Time,  therefore,  at  Cherbmy  on  the 
whole  flowed  on  in  a  tide  oF  tranquil  pleasure,  and 
Lady  Annabel  observed  with  interest  and  fondness  the 
continual  presence  beneath  her  roof  of  one  who,  from 
the  first  day  she  had  met  him,  had  engaged  her  kind 
feeling«,  and  had  since  become  intimatelj  endeared  to  her. 

The  end  of** November  was,  however,  now  ap- 
proaching,  and  ParHament  was  about'to  reassemble. 
Masham  had  written  more  than  once  to  Lord  Oadmxas, 
impressing  upon  him  the  propriety  and  expedienej  of 
taking  his  seat  He  had  shown  these  letters,  as  he 
jshowed  eveiy thing,  to , Venetia  ^  who  was  his  counsellor 
on  all  subjects,  and  Venetia  agreed  with  their  firiend. 

"It  is  right,"  Said  Venetia;  "you  have  a  duty  to 
perform,  and  you  mnst  perform  it.  Besides,  I  do  not 
wish  the  name  of  Cadurcis  to  sink  again  into  obscurity. 
I  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  Lord  Cadurcis 
taking/ the  oaths  and  his  seat.  It  will  please  me;  it 
will  indeed." 

"But  Venetia,''  said  George,  "I  do  not  like  to  leave 
this  place.  I  am  happy,  if  we  may  be  happy.  This  life 
suits  me.  I  am  a  quiet  man.  I  dislike  London.  I 
feel  alone  there." 
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"You  can  write  to  us;  yon  will  have  a  great  deal 
to  say.  And  I  shall  have  something  to  say  to  yon 
now.  I  must  give  you  a  continnal  report  how  they  go 
on  at  the  abbey.  I  will  be  youp  Steward,  and  super- 
intend  everything." 

"Ah!"  Said  George,  "what  shall  I  do  in  London 
without  yon  —  without  your  advice?  There  will  be 
something  occurring  every  day,  and  I  shall  have  no 
one  to  consult.  Indeed  I  shdl  feel  qnite  miserable;  I 
shall  indeed." 

"It  is  qnite  impossible  that,  with  your  Station,  and 
at  your  time  of  life,  you  should  bury  yourself  in  the 
country,"  said  Venetia.  "You  have  the  whole  world 
before  you,  and  you  must  enjoy  it.  "It  is  very  well 
for  mamma  and  myself  to  lead  this  life.  I  look  upon 
ourselves  as  two  nuns.  If  Cadurcis  is  aü  abbey,  Cher- 
bury  is  now  a  convent." 

"How  can  a  man  wish  to  be  more  than  happy?  I 
am  quite  content  here,"  said  George.  "  What  is  London 
to  me?" 

"It  may  be  a  great  deal  to  you,  more  than  you 
{hink,"  Said  Venetia.  "A  great  deal  awaits  you  yet. 
However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  yoü  should  t«^e  your 
seat.  You  can  always  return  if  you  wish.  But  take 
your  seat,  and  cultivate  dear  Masham.  I  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  ^  goodness.  You 
calinot  have-a  Mend  more  respectable.  Now  mind  my 
advice,  George." 

"I  always  do,  Venetia." 
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CHAPTEB  V. 

TiMB  andFaith  are  the  great  consolers;  and  neitW 
of  these  precious  sources  of  solace  were  waatmg  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Öherbury.  They  were  agam  living  alone, 
bat  their  lives  were  cheerful;  and  if  Venetia  no  longer 
indulged  in  a  worldly  and  blissful  future,  nevertheless, 
in  the  soeiety  of  her  mother,  in  the  resonrces  of  art 
and  literatnre,  in  the  diligent  discharge  of  her  duties  to 
her  hmnble  neighbours,  and  in  cherishing  the  memory 
bf  the  departed^  she  experienced  a  life  that  was  not 
without  its  tranquil  pleasures.  She  maintained  with 
Lord  C^urcis  a  constant  correspondence;  he  wrote  to 
her  every  day,  and  although  they  were  separated,  there 
was  not  w  incident  of  fais  lifb,  and  searcely  a  thonght, 
of  whieh  she  was  not  cognizant  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  George  could  induce  himself  to  ren^ain  in 
London;  but  Mas]p^uB,  who  soon  obtained  over  him  all 
the  in$uen(^  whieh  Venetia  desired,  ever  opposed  his 
return  to  the  abbey.  The  good  Bishop  was  not  unaware. 
of  the  feelings  with  whieh  Lord  Cadurcis  looked  back 
to  the  Hall  of  Cherbury,  and  himself  of  a  gkd  and 
sangoine  tem^perament,  he  indulged  in  a  belief  in  the 
consummation  of  all  that'  happiness  for  whieh  his  yoong. 
£riend,  rather  sceptically,  sighed.  But  MashaiQ  ^as 
aware  that  time  could  alone  B^^ßß  the  bittem^s  of 
Venetia's  sorrow,   and  prepare  her  for  that  change  of 
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life  whicli  he  feit  confident  woi]ld  alone  enBure  the 
Lappiness  both  of  kerself  and  her  mother.  He  there- 
fore  detained  Lord  Cadurcis  in  London  the  whole  of 
the  Session,  so  that  on  his  retum  to  Cherbury,  his 
Society  might  be  esteemöd  a  novel  s^d  agreeable  in- 
cident  in  the  existence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  not  be 
associated  merely  with  their  calamities. 

It  was  therefore  about  a  jear  after  the  catastrophe 
which  had  so  suddenlj  changed  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  lives^  and  occasioned  so  unexpected  a  revolution 
in  his  own  position,  that  Lord  Gadnrcis  arrived  at  his 
ancestral  seat,  with  no*intention  of  again  speedily  lea- 
ving  it  He  had  long  and  frequently  apprised  his  friends 
of  hi»  approaching  presence,  and  arriving  at  the  abbey 
late  at  -night,  he  was  at  Ch^bury  early  on  the  foUow- 
ing  moming. 

Although  no  inconsiderable  interval  had  elaps^d 
since  Lord  Cadurcis  had  parted  from  the  Herberts,  the 
continual  correspondence  that  had  been  maintained  be- 
tween  himself  and  Venetia,  divested  his  visit  of  the ' 
slightest  embarrassment.  They  met  as  if  they  had 
parted  yesterday,  except  perhaps  with  greater  fondness. 
The  chain  of  their  feelings  was  unbroken.  He  was 
indeed  welcomed,  both  by  Lady  Annabel  and  her 
daughter,  with  warm  affection;  and  his  absence  had 
only  rendered  him  dearer  to  them  by  affording  an 
opportonity  of  feeling  how  much  his  society  contribated 
to  their  felicity.  Venetia  was  anxions  to  Jknow  his 
opinion  of  the  improvements  at  the  abbey,  which  ahe 
had  snperintended;  but  he  assured  her  that  he  would 
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examine  nfMJag  wiibont  Irer'oompai^^  add  ultimatelj 
they  ^Mj^^io  walk  orer  to  Gadnrcis. 

•R  was  a  summer  day,  and  they  w-alked  tferough 
thÄt  Very  woöd  wherein  we  described  the  jouraey  of 
tÄ6  child  Venetia,  at  the  commencement  of  this  veiy 
hiirtory.  The  blue  patches  of  wild  hyacinths  had  all 
disappeared,  but'there  -were'flowers  as  sweet.  What  if 
fhe  first  feelings  of  our  heart  fade,  like  the  first  flowers 
of  spring,  sncceeding  years,  like  the  Coming  summer, 
may  bring  emotions  not  less  channing,  and,  perehance, 
far  more  fervent! 
,;  '^H  cän  scarcely  believe,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "that 
^;f  am  once  more  with  you.  I  know  not  what  surprises 
ihe  ^most,  Venetia,  that  we  should  be  Walking  once 
more  to^ether  in  the  woods  of  Cherbury,  or  that  I  ever 
should  have  dared  to  quit  them." 

"And  yet  it  was  better,  dear  George,"  said  Venetia 
"Tou  must  now  rejoice  that  you  have  fiilfilled  your 
duty^vand  yet  you  are.here^again.  *  Besldes,  the  abbey 
l^ever  would  have  been  finished  if  you  had  remained. 
To  complete  all  our  plans,  it  required  a  mistress." 
■.     "I  wish  it  always  had  one,"  said  George.     "Ah! 
Venetia,  once  you  told  me  never  to  despair." 
-      "And  what  have  you  to  despair  about^  George?" 
r     "Heigh  ho!"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "I  never  shall  be 
ttl^  to  live  in  this  abbey  alone," 
*    '  "Twi  shocdd  have  brought  6iL  wife  from  London," 
said  Venetia. 

"I  *old  you  oace,  Vepetia,  that  I  was  not  a  marry- 
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ing  man,"  said  Lord  Cadurcis;  "and  eertÄinly  I  never 
shall  bring  a  wife  from  London." 

"Then  you  cannot  accustam  yonrself  too  soon  to  a 
bachelor's  life,"  said  Venetia. 

"Ah!  Venetia,"  said  George,  "I  wish  I  were  clever; 
I  wish  I  were  ä  genius-,  I  wish  I  were  a  great  man,". 

"Why,  George?" 

"Because,  Venetia,  perhaps,"  and  Lord  Cadurcis 
hesitated,  "perhaps  you  would  think  differently  of  me? 
I  mean  perhaps  your  feelings  towards  me  might  —  ahl 
Venetia,  perhaps  you  might  think  me  worthy  of  you 
—  perhaps  you  might  love  me." 

"I  am  sure,  dear  George,  if  I  did  not  love  you,  I 
should  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  beings:  you  are  our 
oniy  friend." 

"And  can  I  never  be  more  than  a  friend  to  you, 
Venetia?"  said  Lord  Cadurcis,  blushing  very  deeply. 

"I  am  sure,  dear  George,  I  should  be  very  sorry 
for  your  sake,  if  you  wished  to  be  more,"  said  Venettia. 

"Why?"  said  Lord  Cadurcis. 

"Because  I  should  not  like  to  see  you  unite  your 
destiny  with  that  of  a  very  unfortunate,  if  not  a  very 
unhappy  person." 

"The  sweetest,  the  loveliest  of  women!"  saidVLord 
Cadurcis.  "O!  Venetia,  I  dare  not  express  what  I  feel, 
still  less  what  I  could  hope.  I  think  so  little  of  myself, 
so  highly  of  you,  that  I  am  convinced  my  aspirations 
are  too  arrogant  for  me  to  breathe  them." 

"Ahl  dear  George,  you  deserve  to  be  happy,"  said 
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Yenetia.  **W<mld  that  it  were  iit  my  power  to  make 
70u!" 

^^Deareat  Yenetia,  it  is,  it  is,"  exclaimed  Lord  Ca- 
durcis:  then  checking  himdelf,  as  if  frightened  by  liis 
boldness,  he  added  in  a  more  8ubdu«d  tone,  "I  feel  I 
am  not  worthy  of  you." 

They  stood  upon  the  breezy  down  that  divided  tbe 
demesnes  of  Cherbury  and  the  Abbey.  Beneath  them 
rose,  "embosonjed  in  a  valley  of  green  bowers^"  tke 
ancient  pile  lately  renovated  under  the  studions  care  of 
Yenetia. 

"Ah!"  Said  Lord  Cadurcis,  "be  not  less  kind  to  the 
master  of  these  towers,  than  to  the  roof  that  you  have 
fostered.  Yiu  have  renovated  our  halls  —  restore  our 
happiness!  There  is  an  union  that  will  bring  consola- 
tion  to  more  than  one  hearth,'and  baffle  alf  the  crosses 
of  ad  versa  fate.  Yenetia,  beautiful  and  noble-minded 
Yenetia,  condescend  to  fiilfil  itl" 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  snrprised  that  within 
a  very  few  months  of  this  morning  walk,  the  hands  of 
George,  Lord  Cadurcis,  and  Yenetia  Herbert  were 
joined  in  the  chapel  at  Oherbnry  by  the  good  Mashäm. 
Peace  be  wiäi  them! 
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